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ANNUAL    REPORT. 


The  Thirty-Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education 
is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Legislature. 

The  accompanying  Reports  of  the  Visitors  of  the  several  Normal 
Schools  will  show  the  present  condition  of  those  institutions. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  containing 
interesting  facts  and  important  suggestions,  from  the  Abstract  of 
Scliool  Reports  and  from  the  admirably  arranged  School  Returns, 
may  be  obtained  a  large  amount  of  valuable  knowledge  respecting 
the  present  state  of  public  education  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Board  feel  confident  that  a  careful  perusal  of  these  docu- 
ments will  convince  the  reader  that  the  Public  Schools  have  never 
enjoyed  before,  to  so  great  an  extent,  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
nor  so  fully  realized  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  popular  education. 

While  no  radical  changes — some  of  which  are  greatly  needed — 
have  been  made  in  our  school  system,  there  has  been  steady 
improvement  in  methods  of  instruction,  and  greater  earnestness 
in  all  departments  of  education.  In  all  institutions,  from  the 
Primary  School  to  the  College,  there  is  a  spirit  of  eager  inquiry 
after  the  best  means  of  promoting  general  intelligence  and  sound 
learning. 

At  no  previous  time  in  the  history  of  the  country,  has  there 
been  in  the  public  mind  so  deep  a  conviction  of  the  value  and 
need  of  the  best  education  for  the  people. 

The  sum  expended  upon  the  Public  Schools,  exclusive  of 
expense  of  erecting  new  school-houses  and  of  school-books, 
exceeds  that  of  last  year  by  nearly  a  third  of  a  million  of  dollars. 
Nearly  one  hundred  new  Public  Schools  have  been  established 
during  the  year,  and  the  number  of  scholars  has  increased  in  the 
Public  and  decreased  in  the  Private  Schools. 
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These  general  facts  show  that  public  education  is  taking  no 
backward  step,  but  is  making  slow  and  sure  progress. 

There  is  much  to  be  done,  undoubtedly,  before  the  Common 
School  will  fully  accomplish  its  mission.  Too  much  fault,  how- 
ever, may  be  found  with  a  system  of  education,  which  is  really 
more  efficient  for  good  than  any  other  yet  devised  by  man,  but 
which,  for  want  of  means,  produces  only  partial  results. 

The  evils  which  have  grown  out  of  the  peculiar  management  of 
the  schools  in  certain  localities,  are  often  wrongly  attributed  to 
the  school  system,  and  nothing  has  been  more  common  than 
abuse  of  Public  Schools  from  those  who,  occupying  a  narrow 
stand-point,  imagine  they  survey  the  whole  field  of  education. 

Each  city  or  town  being  left  free  to  manage  its  educational 
affairs,  can  have  as  good  schools  as  it  may  choose  to  have.  No 
statute  limits  the  amount  that  may  be  raised  by  taxation  for  the 
support  of  schools.  Good  men  can  be  found  everywhere  who  will 
supervise  the  schools,  and,  for  adequate  compensation,  good 
teachers  can  be  procured  and  retained.  With  wise  supervision, 
good  teachers  and  liberal  appropriations,  the  schools  cannot  fail 
to  flourish. 

Upon  the  teacher,  however,  rests  the  responsibility  of  impart- 
ing thorough  instruction,  without  which  all  other  means  and  helps 
are  of  little  avail.  Hence  every  movement  made  and  every  dollar 
spent  for  the  purpose  of  multiplying  good  teachers  is  evidently  in 
the  right  direction,  and  it  is  mainly  to  their  proper  education,  and 
to  the  elevation  of  teaching  to  the  dignity  of  a  distinct  profession, 
offering  as  strong  inducements  as  any  other,  that  we  must  look 
for  permanent  improvement  in  our  Public  Schools. 

The  Board  of  Education,  long  since  felt  the  importance  of 
establishing  professional  schools,  for  the  instruction  of  teachers 
in  the  art  of  teaching,  and,  in  the  face  of  much  opposition  which 
has  mostly  died  away,  succeeded  in  founding  those  grand  institu- 
tions the  Normal  Schools,  which  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth 
have  learned  to  regard  with  a  just  pride.  As  a  proof  of  the  con- 
fidence bestowed  upon  these  schools,  we  need  only  state,  that 
there  are  now  more  pupils  in  them  than  at  any  former  period,  and 
two  of  them  have  more  pupils  than  they  can  well  accommodate. 
The  demand  for  graduates  from  these  schools  has  been  greater 
than  the  supply  for  some  years  past. 
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No  one  who  has  carefully  examined  the  statistics  of  the  Public 
Schools,  for  the  past  few  years,  could  have  failed  to  notice  that 
the  business  of  public  instruction  has  been  gradually  passing  into 
the  hands  of  females. 

In  1858,  76  per  cent,  of  all  the  teachers  employed  in  the  Public 
Schools  were  females  ;  and,  in  1868,  they  had  increased  to  87  per 
cent, ;  a  gain  of  11  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  willingness  of  women  to  accept 
lower  wages  has  induced  school  committees  to  engage  their  ser- 
vices more  exclusively,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  stand- 
ard of  true  education  is  not  as  high  now  as  in  former  times. 
More  money  for  the  support  of  schools,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  scholars,  is  now  raised  by  taxation  and  dispensed  from  the 
School  Fund,  so  that  the  result  of  the  more  general  employment 
of  female  teachers  has  not  been  to  lessen  the  amount  of  money 
expended  for  education,  but  to  lengthen  the  terms  of  school 
and  make  more  perfect  classification  practicable. 

It  would  be  no  easy  matter  for  any  one  to  prove  that  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  present  day  are  not  superior  to  those  of  former 
times  in  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  every  branch  of  study. 
If,  however,  there  had  been  nothing  gained  by  woman's  influence 
but  the  more  humane  methods  of  managing  and  governing  chil- 
dren, which  have  supplanted,  in  a  great  measure,  the  old  system 
of  force  and  terrorism,  that  would  be  reason  enough  for  encour- 
aging her  to  adopt  a  profession  to  which  her  instincts  strongly 
incline.  She  finds,  in  the  school-room,  work  that  is  congenial  to 
her  nature — the  care  and  training  of  children  ;  and  this,  together 
with  the  social  advantages  that  professional  labor  confers,  must 
always  operate  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  educated  women  to  teach- 
ing as  an  employment.  By  reference  to  the  statistics  of  the  two 
Normal  Schools  at  Bridgewater  and  Westfield,  where  both  sexes 
are  admitted,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  former,  in  1858,  the  per 
cent,  of  females  was  64,  and  it  had  gradually  increased,  until  last 
year  it  amounted  to  76  per  cent.  In  the  Westfield  Normal  School, 
in  1858,  the  per  cent,  of  females  was  73  ;  in  1868,  there  was  90 
per  cent. 

It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that,  while  they  have  so  largely  taken 
possession  of  the  Public  Schools,  they  have  also  recognized  the 
necessity  of  preparing  themselves  in  the  Normal  Schools  for  the 
work  of  teaching. 
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The  per  cent,  of  females  in  these  schools  in  each  year,  from 
1858  to  the  present  time  was  as  follows : — 


YEAR. 

Bridge- 
water. 

Westfieia. 

YEAK. 

Bridge- 
water. 

Westfleld. 

1858,    . 

.64 

.73 

1864,   . 

.74 

.84 

1859,    . 

.62 

.73 

1865,  . 

.76 

.87 

1860,    . 

.51 

.77 

1866,  . 

.73 

.92 

1861,    . 

.52 

.75 

1867,  . 

.72 

.89 

1862,    . 

.56 

.77 

1868,  . 

.76 

.90 

1863,    . 

.67 

.85 

A  few  years  ago  the  course  of  study  in  the  Normal  Schools  was 
lengthened  to  two  years.  The  action  of  the  Board  has  not  had 
the  effect  to  diminish  the  number  of  applicants ;  on  the  contrary, 
as  before  stated,  the  number  is  largely  increased.  The  Board 
now  desire  to  take  one  step  further,  and  establish  a  higher  course 
of  study.  School  committees  have  long  experienced  great  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  the  services  of.  competent  assistants  in  the 
High  Schools.  They  have  been,  in  most  cases,  graduates  of  the 
High  Schools,  with  no  experience  and  no  training  in  the  art  of 
teaching. 

In  his  last  Annual  Report,  the  Secretary  of  this  Board  recom- 
mended that  a  supplemental  course  of  study,  occupying  two 
years,  be  introduced  into  the  Normal  Schools  for  the  purpose  of 
training  pupils  in  the  branches  usually  taught  in  High  Schools. 

The  Board,  after  due  consideration,  have  adopted  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  and  have  decided  to  ask  the  Legislature  for 
the  necessary  appropriations.  Tiie  course  of  study  has  not  yet 
been  fully  determined,  but  will  include  Latin,  French,  the  Higher 
Mathematics,  Natural  Science,  Ethics,  and  English  Literature, 
and  special  training  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  these 
branches. 

The  principal  advantage  gained  by  this  will  be  the  introduction 
of  Normal  methods  of  teaching  into  our  High  Schools  and 
Academies,  where  so  many  are  educated  as  teachers  for  the  Pri- 
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mary  and  Grammar  Schools,  and  thus  the  benefits  of  the  Normal 
Schools  will  be  more  widely  felt.  This  higher  course  will  give 
to  females  especially,  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  amount  of 
knowledge  and  experience  which  will  enable  them  to  compete 
with  males  in  the  higher  and  perhaps  more  responsible  depart- 
ments of  teaching. 

WILLIAM   CLAFLIN. 
JOSEPH  TUCKER. 
JOHN  P.   MARSHALL. 
GARDINER  G.   HUBBARD. 
WILLIAM   RICE. 
EMORY  WASHBURN. 
SAMUEL  T.   SEELYE. 
JOHN  D.   PHILBRICK. 
DAVID   H.   MASON. 
JAMES  FREEMAN  CLARKE. 
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REPORTS  OF  VISITORS  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


FRAMINGHAM. 

The  Visitors  have  made  frequent  examinations  of  this  school 
during  the  past  year,  and  have  received  great  pleasure  from  what 
they  have  seen  and  heard.  They  are  yet  unable  to  discover  that 
it  has  suffered  any  by  being  under  the  charge  of  a  female,  while 
in  many  respects  the  young  ladies  are  better  cared  for  than  they 
could  be  under  a  male  teacher. 

Some  changes  have  occurred  in  the  corps  of  teachers.  Miss 
Poole  was  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  ill  health.  She  was 
much  esteemed  by  the  teachers  and  pupils.  Miss  Moore,  a 
graduate  of  this  school,  supplied  the  vacancy.  Mr.  Brown,  who 
had  been  engaged  as  a  music  teacher,  a  gentleman  of  much 
experience  and  ability,  terminated  his  engagement  with  the 
winter  term.  The  Visitors  were  of  the  opinion  that  music 
should  be  taught  daily  at  regular  hours,  and,  if  possible,  by  one 
of  the  teachers  in  the  school  as  a  regular  exercise,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  the  pupils  to  instruct  children  in  the  first 
elements  of  vocal  music.  Miss  Tenney  took  the  charge  of  this 
department,  and  we  have  been  pleased  thus  far  with  the  results. 
Miss  Moore  and  Miss  Tenney  have  brought  to  the  school  expe- 
rience and  uncommon  abilities.     They  have  been  successful. 

The  statistics  of  the  school  for  the  past  year  are  as  follows  : — 


Number 

graduated  in  July, 
left  without  graduation, 

Advanced  classes, 

Senior  class,  present  term,    . 

Second  class,         .         .         .         . 

Third  class, 

Fourth  class,        .         .        .         . 


11 
18 
17 
12 
17 
22 
11 
29 


Total, 


137 


. 

.  14 

• 

.  25 

19.58 

years. 

20.08 

(( 

19.33 

(( 

19.08 

(( 

17.75 

a 
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Admitted  in  February,  .... 

in  September,        .... 

Average  age  of  advanced  class, 

of  senior  class,  .... 
of  second  class,  .... 
of  third  class,  .... 
of  fourth  class,  .... 

Ten  of  the  States  and  ten  of  the  counties  of  this  State  are 
represented, — 

Maine,  2  ;  New  Hampshire,   8  ;  Vermont,  1  ;   Massachusetts, 
117  ;   Rhode   Island,  2  ;    Connecticut,  2  ;   New  York,   1  ;   New 
Jersey,  1  ;  Illinois,  1  ;  South  Carolina,  2. 
Counties  represented  : — 

Middlesex,  64  ;  Worcester,  38  ;  Norfolk,  4 ;  Essex,  8  ;  Barn- 
stable, 2  ;  Hampshire,  2  ;  Bristol,  1  ;  Suffolk,  1 ;  Plymouth,  1 ; 
Franklin,  1. 

Towns  represented : — 

Framingham,  21 ;  Worcester,  8  ;  Marlborough,  7  ;  Concord, 
Westborough  and  Stow,  each  5  ;  Clinton,  4  ;  Ashland,  Upton,  Way- 
land,  and  Hubbardston,  each  3  ;  Needham,  Dover,  Bolton,  Lan- 
caster, Northborough,  Stoneham,  Andover,  Groton,  Pepperell, 
Dana,  Newton,  Holliston,  and  Dorchester,  each  2  ;  South  Acton, 
Hudson,  Templeton,  Abington,  Harwich,  Bedford,  Orange,  Men- 
don,  Ware,  Townsend,  Newburyport,  Ashburnham,  Cambridge, 
Lowell,  Millbury,  Milford,  Gardner,  New  Bedford,  Prescott, 
Provincetown,  Boston,  Somerville,  and  Southborough,  each  1. 
Occupations  of  parents  : — 

Farmers,  47 ;  merchants,  12  ;  manufacturers,  7  ;  ministers  and 
mechanics,  each  6  ;  carpenters,  5  ;  laborers,  4  ;  grocers,  lawyers, 
doctors,  teachers,  and  hotel-keepers,  each  3  ;  masons,  machinists, 
overseers,  blacksmiths,  painters,  mill  operatives,  brokers,  cabinet- 
makers, and  sea  captains,  each  2  ;  stable-keeper,  artist,  shoemaker, 
mail  agent,  cashier,  chair-maker,  butcher,  tailor,  mill  agent, 
baker,  box-maker,  harness-maker,  gardener,  weaver,  lumber- 
dealer,  and  soldier,  each  1. 

The  legislature  of  last  year  appropriated  |2,500  to  alter  and 
enlarge  the  school  building.  The  committee  then  thouglit  that 
sum  would  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  work  proposed,  but 
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they  have  found  it  otherwise.  We  were  unwilling  to  begin  the 
improvement  when  we  believed  the  appropriation  was  insufficient 
to  complete  it.  We  also  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
better  and  more  economical  to  make  more  extensive  additions 
than  was  at  first  proposed.  We  have  therefore  delayed  any  action 
till  the  Board  could  decide  whether  a  larger  appropriation  should 
not  be  asked  for  to  complete  the  whole  work. 

The  prices  of  board  and  the  expenses  of  living  have  come  to  be 
very  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  prosperity  of  this  school. 
Few  of  the  young  ladies  who  desire  to  become  teachers  can  afford 
to  pay  these  large  expenses,  and  therefore  our  supply  does  not 
meet  the  demands  of  the  public  for  teachers,  and  the  school  fails 
to  accomplish  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  good.  If  some  way 
could  be  found  to  remedy  this  difficulty,  the  benefits  of  the 
school  would  be  much  more  widely  distributed,  and  many  worthy 
young  women,  now  too  poor  to  prepare  themselves,  would  become 
very  valuable  teachers. 

It  is  in  our  judgment  a  gratifying  fact  that  so  many  of  our 
Public  Schools  are  passing  under  the  care  of  female  teachers. 
The  length  and  number  of  the  schools  are  thus  increased,  and  we 
believe  the  instruction  given  is  not  less  valuable.  There  seems  to 
be  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the  educated  women  to  teach  children 
of  the  ages  found  in  our  Public  Schools,  and  we  have  sometimes 
wondered  why  school  committees  do  not  oftener  prefer  to  place 
women  educated  to  teach,  at  the  head  of  our  Grammar  Schools. 
The  salaries  they  often  pay  for  ordinary  male  teachers  would 
secure  the  very  choicest  female  talent  and  experience.  We  would 
urge  the  propriety  of  furnishing  in  the  Normal  Schools  the  means 
of  a  higher  education,  to  fit  more  of  our  young  women  for  respon- 
sible places  in  our  High  and  Grammar  Schools. 

In  her  last  semi-annual  report,  the  principal  of  this  school 
remarks : — 

"  The  high  prices  and  difficulty  of  obtaming  board  are  two  of  the 
most  serious  obstacles  to  the  enlai-gement  of  this  School.  If  some 
arrangement  can  be  made  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  course,  the 
numbers  will  greatly  increase. 

"Most  gratifying  evidence  of  the  success  of  graduates  in  the  work 
of  teaching  has  been  received  during  the  year,  and  the  applications  of 
school  committees  for  teachers  have  far  exceeded  the  possibilities  of 
supply. 
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"  Applications  for  ladies  for  principals  and  assistants  in  High  Schools 
are  increasing  in  number,  and  indicate  the  growing  need  of  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  system  of  training,  that  the  State  may  offer  the  same 
facilities  for  preparation  for  teaching  in  the  liigher  as  in  the  primary 
branches." 

Interesting  and  valuable  lectures  hare  been  given  during  the 
year  by  Professor  Washburn,  Hon.  Joseph  White,  Professor 
Atkinson,  H.  H.  Lincoln,  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop,  W.  H.  Niles,  and 
Professor  Wyraan.  Contributions  to  the  library  have  been 
received  from  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  and 
others.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  library  is  by  no  means 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  school. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  pleasure  and  profit  in  the  school. 
We  have  watched  its  interests  with  care,  and  we  think  the  corps 
of  teachers  are  capable  and  earnest,  and  are  accomplishing  their 
work  with  fidelity  and  success. 

EMORY  WASHBURN. 
D.  H.  MASON. 


SALEM. 

The  statistics  of  this  school  for  the  year  1868  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  since  the  opening  of  the  school, 
Sept.  13,  1854,  is  1,189. 

The  number  in  attendance  during  the  first  term  of  the  year 
1868,  160  ;  during  the  second  term,  156 ;  number  of  different 
pupils  during  the  year,  218. 

2.  Class  admitted,  Feb.  20, 1868,  47  ;  average  age,  18.35  years. 
Class  admitted  Sept.  3,  1868,  53  ;  average  age,  18.5  years. 

3.  Of  the  100  pupils  admitted  in  1868,  Salem  and  Lowell  sent 
7  each  ;  Chelsea  and  Beverly,  4  each  ;  Arlington,  Lynn,  Danvers, 
Marblehead,  and  Nantucket,  3  each ;  Boston,  Cambridge,  Lynnfield, 
Peabody,  Reading,  Seekonk,  Swampscott,  and  Wakefield,  2  each ; 
Brookline,  Charlestown,  Dover,  Dunstable,  Dracut,  Salisbury, 
Freetown,  Groton,  Ipswich,  Lawrence,  Medfield,  Melrose,  New 
Bedford,  Newburyport,  Northfield,  Petersham,  Phillipston,  Ply- 
mouth, Sandwich,  Saugus,  Southborough,  Spencer,  Springfield, 
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Taunton,  Topsfield,  Tyngsborough,  Amesbury,  and  Winchester,  1 
each.  The  State  of  Maine  sent  3  ;  New  Hampshire,  8  ;  Yermont, 
3  ;  Rhode  Island,  1 ;  New  York,  4. 

Of  the  213  pupils  present  during  the  year,  Essex  County  fur- 
nished 75  ;  Middlesex,  46  ;  Suffolk,  20  ;  Bristol,  9  ;  Worcester, 
7  ;  Norfolk,  4 ;  Barnstable,  Franklin,  and  Nantucket,  3  each  ; 
Plymouth,  2. 

4.  The  fathers  of  the  pupils  admitted  during  the  year,  are  by 
occupation,  as  follows :  Farmers,  25  ;  clergymen,  9  ;  carpenters, 
6  ;  mechanics  and  shoemakers,  4  each  ;  grocers,  lawyers,  and  sea 
captains,  3  each;  architects,  blacksmiths, carriage  manufacturers, 
coal  dealers,  machinists,  merchants,  printers,  shoe  manufacturers, 
stable  keepers,  store  keepers,  2  each  ;  clerk,  collector  of  internal 
revenue,  dentist,  expressman,  fish  dealer,  fisherman,  furniture 
dealer,  glue  manufacturer,  leather  dealer,  market-gardener,  mason, 
overseer,  photographer,  physician,  plumber,  reporter,  sailor,  station 
agent,  stove  dealer,  tobacconist,  trader,  water  ganger,  worker  in 
white  lead,  1  each. 

5.  Of  the  class  admitted  in  February,  14  had  taught  school ; 
of  tlie  class  admitted  in  September,  15  ;  total,  29. 

6.  Number  that  graduated,  January  23,  19  ;  July  9,  32. 

7.  Whole  number  of  graduates  of  the  school  (26  classes,)  514. 

8.  In  January,  16  pupils  received  State  aid ;  in  July,  22. 

9.  Number  of  pupils  present  in  the  several  classes  during  the 
first  term  of  the  year ;  advanced  class,  4  ;  class  A  (senior,)  36  ; 
class  B,  30  ;  class  C,  33  ;  class  D,  57. 

Number  present  during  the  second  term,  advanced  class,  9  ; 
class  A,  24  ;  class  B,  26  ;  class  C,  44  ;  class  D,  53. 

10.  Few  changes  in  the  corps  of  teachers  have  occurred  during 
the  year.  Miss  Christine  Chaplin  has  been  employed  as  teacher 
of  drawing.  Miss  H.  L.  Martin  having  been  absent  the  second 
term  of  the  year,  on  account  of  ill  health,  her  place  has  been 
acceptably  filled  by  Miss  E.  Maria  Upham,  a  graduate  of  the 
school.  Miss  Mary  A.  Currier,  a  teacher  of  long  and  successful 
experience  in  the  schools  of  Boston,  has,  for  one  term,  rendered 
valuable  service  as  teacher  of  reading  and  vocal  culture. 

11.  Interesting  and  instructive  lectures  have  been  given  to  the 
school,  as  follows  :  Four  lectures  on  Civil  Polity,  by  Hon.  Joseph 
White,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  ;  three  on  English 
Literature,  by  Prof.  William  P.  Atkinson,  of  Cambridge ;  one  on 
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Reading,  by  Rev.  James  0.  Scripture,  of  Salem ;  one  on  Pales- 
tine, and  one  on  Language,  by  Rev.  E.  S.  Atwood,  of  Salem  ; 
five  on  Natural  History,  by  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse,  of  tbe  Peabody 
Institute,  Salem  ;  and  seven  on  English  Literature,  by  Mrs.  Brooks, 
of  Cambridge. 

12.  Additions  to  the  library  have  been  made  by  Messrs.  Brewer 
&  Tileston,  of  Boston  ;  Oowperthwait  &  Company,  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  and  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company,  of  New  York. 

The  cabinet  has  been  increased  by  contributions  from  A.  S. 
Peabody,  Esq.,  of  Salem. 

The  class  that  graduated  January  23d,  made  an  addition  to  the 
gas  fixtures  of  the  school-house,  at  a  cost  of  forty  dollars.  The 
class  that  graduated  July  9th,  presented  the  school  with  a  small 
Rhumkorflf  coil,  costing  forty-six  dollars. 

13.  Throughout  the  year,  three  classes  of  different  grades  have 
been  taken  from  the  Broad  Street  Primary  School  to  receive  in- 
struction and  training  in  elementary  lessons  of  various  kinds  from 
the  members  of  the  senior  class.  The  plan  commonly  pursued  in 
conducting  these  lessons  is  this :  The  young  lady  who  is  to  give 
a  lesson  presents  to  her  teacher  a  carefully  prepared  outline  of  the 
subject  assigned.  The  plan  of  the  lesson  having  been  approved, 
she  gives  the  lesson  to  the  class  of  children  in  the  presence  of  the 
seniors  and  their  teacher.  At  the  close  of  the  lesson,  criticisms 
upon  it  are  freely  made  by  the  seniors.  The  subject  is  then 
reviewed  by  the  teacher,  who  points  out  whatever  has  been  wrong, 
either  in  the  lesson  or  in  the  criticisms  thereon. 

In  this  way  all  the  members  of  the  senior  class  obtain  some  use- 
ful experience  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  receive  the  benefit  of 
kindly  criticisms.  The  advantages  arising  from  these  teaching 
exercises  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

14.  This  school  has  been  unusually  prosperous  during  the  past 
year. 

The  number  of  its  pupils  has  been  larger  than  during  any  pre- 
vious year.  It  has  gained  a  wide  reputation  for  the  thoroughness 
of  its  instruction  and  the  skill  of  its  graduates  in  teaching. 

JOHN  P.  MARSHALL, 
JAMES  FREEMAN  CLARKE, 

Visitors. 
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BRID  GE  WATER. 

The  Visitors  of  tliis  school  are  happy  to  report  that  it  has 
moved  on  very  harmoniously  through  all  the  year.  The  teachers 
have  been  faithful  and  efficient,  and  the  pupils  have  been  earnest 
and  industrious.  There  has  been  the  most  hearty  co-operation  of 
teachers  and  pupils  in  carrying  forward  the  appropriate  work  of 
the  year.  The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  present 
term  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  term  since  the  establishment  of 
the  school.  At  the  beginning  of  the  term  all  the  desks  were 
filled,  and  an  additional  supply  had  to  be  provided.  More  desks 
are  still  needed,  and  provision  must  be  made  for  their  purchase. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  1868,  as  furnished  by  Mr.  Boyden, 
are  as  follows : — 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year — 

Ladies,  • 67 

Gentlemen,     . 18 

Total, 75 

Increase  for  the  year,  29. 

1 
Average  age  on  admission — 

Ladies, 19.3  years. 

Gentlemen, 20.6      " 

General  average, 19.9     " 

Number  who  had  previously  taught — 

Ladies, 27 

Gentlemen,     .         .         .         .        .         .         .        9 

Total, —      86 

Number  in  attendance  during  the  year- 
Ladies,  95 

Gentlemen, 32 

Total, 127 

Increase  for  the  year,  26. 

Number  of  graduates  during  the  year — 

Ladies, 17 

Gentlemen, 9 

Total, 26 
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Number  who  have  received  State  aid — 

Ladies, 29 

Gentlemen, 16 

Total, 45 

Number  admitted  since  commencement  of  school,       .         .  1,661 
Number  of  graduates  since  commencement  of  school,  .  1,027 

Of  the  75  pupils  admitted  in  1868,  Boston  sent  4  ;  Bridgewater, 
Barnstable,  Fall  River,  Leominster,  Middleborough,  Quincy,  Rut- 
land, Westport,  3  each  ;  West  Bridgewater,  Duxbury,  Falmouth, 
Lynn,  Medway,  Newton,  2  each  ;  Attleborough,  East  Bridgewater, 
North  Bridgewater,  Brewster,  Dennis,  Edgartown,  Foxborough, 
Holyoke,Lakeville, Lawrence,  Milford,  Marshfield,  Natick,  Orleans, 
Plympton,  Provincetown,  Randolph,  Reading,  Taunton,  Wellfleet, 
Yarmouth,  1  each ;  Newport,  R.  I.,  4  ;  Antrim,  Hollis,  Litchfield, 
Milford,  Windham,  N.  H.,  1  each;  Auburn,  Bath,  Standish,  Me., 
Baltimore,  Md.,  1 ;  Dadeville,  Ala.,  1. 

The  occupations  of  their  fathers  have  been  stated  as  follows  : 
Farmers,  25 ;  merchants,  carpenters,  seamen,  4  each ;  black- 
smiths, machinists,  3  each ;  clergymen,  carriage-makers,  grocers, 
masons,  physicians,  shoemakers,  shoe  manufacturers,  teachers,  2 
each;  baker,  depot  master,  drover,  furniture  dealer,  judge, 
lawyer,  laborer,  lobster  dealer,  lumber  dealer,  overseer,  market- 
man,  manufacturer,  pattern-maker,  pianoforte-maker,  police 
officer,  sexton,  1  each. 

Of  the  127  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year  Plymouth 
County  sent  35  ;  Bristol,  19 ;  Barnstable,  12  ;  Norfolk,  11 ;  Wor- 
cester, 10;  Essex,  7;  Middlesex,  7;  Suffolk,  6;  Hampden,  Dukes, 
Nantucket,  1  each  ;  New  Hampshire,  7  ;  Rhode  Island,  5  ;  Maine, 
3  ;  Maryland,  Alabama,  1  each. 

Six  of  the  States,  eleven  of  the  counties  and  fifty-two  of  the 
towns  of  this  State  have  been  represented  by  the  pupils  present 
during  the  year. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  Mr.  E.  H.  Barlow,  who  had 
been  first  assistant  one  year  and  a  half,  resigned  his  position  to 
engage  in  the  special  work  of  teaching  elocution.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Martin,  who  had  successiully  taught  in  the  school  three  years, 
took  the  place  vacated  by  Mr.  Barlow,  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Winship 
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was  appointed  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Winsliip  is  a 
graduate  of  this  school,  and  left  a  much  larger  salary  as  principal 
of  a  Grammar  School  in  Newton  to  accept  this  position.  In 
April  Miss  M.  H.  Leonard,  a  recent  graduate  of  this  school,  and 
principal  of  the  High  School  in  Longmeadow,  was  added  to  the 
corps  of  teachers.  These  teachers  are  performing  their  duties 
with  fidelity  and  success. 

The  Board  of  Instruction  at  the  present  time  consists  of  Albert 
G.  Boyden,  A.  M.,  Principal,  George  H.  Martin,  Albert  E.  Win- 
ship,  Eliza  B.  Woodward,  Alice  Richards  and  Mary  H.  Leonard, 
assistants;  Prof.  H,  E.  Holt,  of  Boston,  teacher  of  music. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  Civil  Polity,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  four  lectures  on  Geology,  by  Prof.  Sanborn 
Tenney,  a  series  of  lessons  on  Anatomy,  by  Dr.  L.  G.  Lowe  of 
Bridgewater,  a  lecture  on  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  by  Dr.  George 
B.  Emerson  of  Boston,  two  lectures  on  History,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Merriman,  of  Kingston,  two  lectures  on  English  Literature,  by 
Prof.  Wm.  P.  Atkinson  of  Cambridge,  and  a  lecture  upon  What 
Educates  Us,  by  Rev.  H.  D.  Walker  of  Bridgewater,  have  been 
given  to  the  school. 

Additions  to  the  Library  have  been  made  by  Messrs.  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  Mason  Brothers,  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York; 
Cowperthwait  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia;  R.  S.  Davis  &  Co.  of  Bos- 
ton ;  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  Hon.  Oakes  Ames,  Hon.  Henry  Bar- 
nard, the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education. 

Additions  to  the  Cabinet  have  been  contributed  by  Messrs.  F. 
H.  Ludington,  J.  B.  Gould,  M.  W.  D.  Hurd,  Henry  J.  Clarke,  J. 
D.  Billings,  M..  C.  French,  G.  H.  Martin,  and  Capt.  Alden  of 
Fairhaven. 

Two  new  cases  have  been  put  up  in  the  Cabinet,  which  are 
rapidly  filling  up  with  specimens,  and  a  new  portable  lurnace  has 
been  put  into  the  cellar  for  warming  the  halls  and  anterooms  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  building. 

The  graduates  of  the  school  are  doing  a  good  work,  many  of 
them  meeting  with  marked  success.  The  numerous  applications 
received  asking  for  "  trained  teachers  "  for  all  the  grades  of  the 
Public  Schools  show  most  conclusively  that  Normal  graduates  are 
greatly  preferred  to  those  who  have  had  no  special  training. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  pu^j  Is  in  attendance  makes  still 
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more  urgent  the  need  of  providing  better  boarding  accommoda- 
tions. This  is  the  one  great  want  of  the  institution.  The  cost  of 
board  is  too  high  ;  its  quality  is  too  poor.  Many  of  the  rooms 
occupied  by  the  students  are  small  and  inconvenient.  Besides, 
board  for  all  the  pupils  cannot  be  had  at  any  price.  A  very  large 
proportion  are  obliged  to  board  themselves,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  their  health.  And  even  suitable  accommodations  for  self- 
boarding  cannot  be  obtained.  The  case  is  so  plain  that  it  does 
not  admit  of  doubt.  A  hall  for  the  students  is  an  absolute 
necessity. 

One  other  want  demands  attention.  It  is  the  want  of  a  larger 
appropriation  for  salaries  of  teachers.  The  rate  of  compensation 
they  are  now  receiving  is  considerably  below  that  received  by 
teachers  of  like  capacity  and  qualifications  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  State.  Our  Normal  Schools  are  intended  to  be  model 
schools  in  all  respects,  but  they  can  be  model  schools  only  so 
far  as  they  are  managed  and  instructed  by  model  teachers.  It  is 
essential  that  they  should  have  first-class  teachers.  But  in  order 
to  secure  and  retain  the  services  of  such  teachers  it  is  necessary 
to  pay  them  an  adequate  salary. 

JOHN  D.   PHILBRICK,  Visitor. 


WESTFIELD. 


The  Visitors  of  the  Westfield  Normal  School  are  gratified  in 
being  able  to  report  that  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  great  pros- 
perity. The  number  of  pupils  has  been  larger  than  during  any 
previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  School.  The  accomplislied 
principal  and  his  associates  in  the  Board  of  Instruction  have 
given  new  evidence  of  their  appreciation  of  their  work,  and  their 
ability  to  do  it  well  and  thoroughly,  and  the  results  have  been  ■ 
highly  satisfactory. 

The  statistics  of  the  School  are  as  follows : — 

The  whole  number  in  attendance  during  the  year,  is — 

Ladies, 157 

Gentlemen,     .......       16 

Total, 173 
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Of  this  number  Hampden  County  furnished  57 ;  Hampshire, 
28;  Berkshire,  19;  Frankhn,  16;  Worcester,  11;  Suffolk,  2; 
Middlesex,  1 ;  Essex,  1 ;  Connecticut,  20 ;  New  York,  6 ;  Ver- 
mont, 4  ;  New  Hampshire,  2 ;  Pennsylvania,  2  ;  New  Jersey,  1 ; 
Rhode  Island,  1 ;  Ohio,  1 ;  Illinois,  1.     Total,  173. 

Graduates  for  fall  and  winter  term  of  1867-8, — 

Ladies, 16 

Gentlemen, 1 

Total, 17 

Spring  and  Summer  term  of  1868, — 

Ladies, 30 

Gentlemen, 4 

Total,  . 34 

Whole  number  of  Graduates, — 

Ladies, 46 

Gentlemen, 5 

Total, 51 

Number  in  Entering  Class  for  fall  and  winter  term  of  1867-8, — 

Ladies, 48 

Gentlemen, 5 

Total, 53 

Spring  and  Summer  term  of  1868, — 

Ladies, 34 

Gentlemen, 2 

Total, ■  36 

Whole  number  in  entering  classes, — 

Ladies, 82 

Gentlemen, '7 

Total,  .        .        .       • .        .        .        .  89 

Average  age  of  those  in  entering  classes, — 

Ladies,  .......  18  yrs.  8  mos. 

Gentlemen, 20   "  7    " 

General  Average, 19  "  8    " 
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Occupation  of  Parents. — Farmers,  59 ;  mechanics,  9 ;  mer- 
chants, 8 ;  clergymen,  4 ;  manufacturers,  4 ;  teachers,  3  ;  phy- 
sician, 1 ;  hotel  keeper,  1 ;  boatman,  1 ;  surveyor,  1 ;  town 
clerk,  1  ;  mail  carrier,  1  ;  provision  dealer,  1. 

Number  of  those  who  have  received  State  aid  for  fall  and  winter 
term  of  1867-8,— 

Ladies, 54 

Gentlemen, 4 

Total, 58 

Spring  and  Summer  term  of  1868, — 

Ladies, 56 

Gentlemen, 2 

Total, 58 

Whole  number  of  those  who  have  received  State  aid  during 
the  year,  116. 

There  has  been  but  one  change  in  the  able  and  efficient  Board 
of  Instruction  the  present  year.  At  the  close  of  the  Spring 
term.  Miss  Badger  (now  Mrs.  Wells)  resigned  her  position  as 
teacher  after  four  years'  connection  with  the  school,  during  which 
she  had  been  eminently  successful  as  an  instructor. 

The  occasion  of  her  resignation  is  happily  stated  in  the  report 
of  the  principal.  He  says :  "  In  the  midst  of  her  highest  success 
she  received  an  earnest  invitation  to  change  her  relations,  and  to 
apply  her  talents  and  her  culture  in  a  new  field  of  labor.  It  at 
once  appeared  evident  that  remonstrance  would  be  both  improper 
and  unavailing,  and  so,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  we  dismissed 
her  joyfully  from  our  ranks,  that  she  might  become  the  assistant 
of  one  who  has  chosen  the  good  work  of  teaching'  men  how  to 
live  as  well  as  how  to  think." 

Miss  E.  Carver,  a  graduate  of  the  summer  term  of  1865,  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Miss  Carver  entered  upon  her 
duties  with  an  excellent  reputation  as  a  teacher,  and  the  result  of 
her  labors  thus  far  affords  the  highest  promise  of  her  permanent 
success. 

A  course  of  exceedingly  valuable  lectures  on  Civil  Polity  was 
given  during  the  summer  term  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 
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Dr.  Lowell  Mason  has  also  visited  the  School,  and  favored  the 
pupils  with  gratuitous  instruction  in  music. 

In  addition  to  his  instructions,  Dr.  Mason  has  supplied  the 
Normal  School  and  the  School  of  Observation  with  copies  of  his 
"  Book  of  Psalms,"  arranged  for  responsive  reading,  with  copies 
of  his  "  Song  Garden,"  first,  second  and  third  parts,  and  with  a 
complete  set  of  his  lately  published  "  Musical  Charts."  These 
books  and  charts  are  in  constant  use  in  the  schools,  and  furnish 
valuable  aid  in  the  exercises  they  were  designed  to  illustrate. 

Tlie  Visitors  would  hereby  express  their  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments to  Dr.  Mason  for  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  School, 
as  well  as  for  these  valuable  gifts. 

Mr.  Greenough  has  devoted  much  time  and  labor  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  cabinets  under  his  care,  and  the  School  has 
now  a  mineralogical  and  a  geological  Cabinet  distinct  from  each 
other,  greatly  enlarged,  and  well  adapted  to  practical  use. 

Mr.  Scott  also  has  made  large  additions  to  the  Zoological 
Cabinet,  which  now  furnishes  great  facilities  to  the  pupils  of  the 
School  for  the  study  of  Natural  History. 

Donations  have  been  made  to  these  cabinets  by  the  following 
gentlemen,  viz. : — Dr.  H.  M.  Miller,  Charles  Fowler,  Hon.  Wm. 
G.  Bates,  J.  H.  Haldeman,  Alfred  Symmes,  and  Ansel  Gridley,  of 
Westfield  ;  and  F.  A.  Holcomb,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  these  gentlemen  for  their  contributions. 

TVe  acknowledge  also  our  obligations  to  Messrs.  Kirst  and 
Meacham  for  gratuitous  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  specimens, 
and  for  donations  to  the  cabinets. 

Our  thanks  are  due  also  to  members  of  the  school  for  the 
donation  of  a  large  collection  of  minerals,  birds  and  shells. 

The  collection  was  made  by  Prof.  Tenney,  of  Vassar  College, 
and  presented  to  the  School  principally  by  the  students. 

The  School  of  Observation,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Haldeman  as  principal,  continues  to  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  to 
the  Normal  School,  and  is  accomplishing  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  The  Visitors  would  recommend  to  this  Board  to  ask 
of  the  legislature  the  usual  appropriation  of  $500  for  the  support 
of  this  School  the  ensuing  year. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  term  it  was  found  that  the 
heating  apparatus  of  the  Normal  School  building  had  become  so 
defective  as  to  be  entirely  inadequate  to  warm  the  building.     In 
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accordance,  therefore,  with  a  vote  of  this  Board,  passed  at  the 
meeting  in  October,  the  Visitors  made  arrangements  to  meet  the 
exigency.  Two  new  furnaces  were  purchased,  and  the  old  ones 
were  moved  and  re-fitted.  The  new  arrangements  work  admirably, 
and  the  building  is  now  thoroughly  warmed. 

The  Visitors  would  recommend  to  this  Board  to  ask  of  the 
legislature  an  appropriation  of  $775  to  defray  the  expenses 
which  have  been  incurred  in  these  improvements. 

The  Visitors  feel  that  the  Westfield  Normal  School  has  done  all 
that  could  reasonably  be  expected  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  instituted.  As  a  Training  School  for 
teachers  for  the  lower  grades  of  schools,  it  has  attained  a  high 
degree  of  excellence  ;  but  the  necessity  for  teachers  in  the  higher 
schools,  thoroughly  qualified  for  their  work,  not  only  by  their 
acquaintance  with  the  studies  pursued,  but  also  by  a  professional 
training  in  the  art  of  teaching,  is  increasingly  felt.  To  meet  the 
demand  for  such  teachers  an  enlarged  course  of  study  should  be 
provided,  and  the  term  of  this  full  course  be  extended  to  four 
years. 

It  is  important  to  commence  right  in  the  work  of  instruction. 
Hardly  less  important  is  it  that  the  work  should  be  carried  on  in 
the  same  manner.  Much  has  been  accomplished  by  the  profes- 
sional training  of  teachers  for  our  lower  schools,  and  not  less 
benefit  would  arise  from  a  similar  training  for  teachers  in  our 
High  Schools. 

The  importance  of  the  proposed  arrangement  will  appear  more 
obvious  when  we  consider,  farther,  that  the  Normal  School  can 
at  best  supply  but  a  small  portion  of  the  teachers  employed  in 
the  State,  and  the  larger  number  must  be  taken  from  the  graduates 
of  our  High  Schools  and  Academies.  It  is  therefore  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  these  schools  should  be  supplied  with 
instructors,  not  only  thoroughly  educated,  but  also  thoroughly 
trained  for  their  work,  that  they  may  in  their  turn  assist  in  pre- 
paring these  graduates  for  the  business  of  teaching,  upon  which 
so  many  of  them  will  enter. 

The  system  of  instruction  willj  thus  become  uniform  in  all  the 
grades  of  our  schools. 

The  increase  of  pupils  the  present  year  has  been  such  tliat  we 
have  been  straitened  for  room.  The  Visitors  have  therefore  been 
compelled  to  consider  the  expediency  of  an  enlargement  of  the 
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present  building.  Should  the  advanced  course  of  study  be  inau- 
gurated, in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  we  have  made,  this 
enlargement  would  become  an  imperative  necessity.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  Visitors  have  procured  from  a  builder  in  West- 
field  a  plan  and  estimates  for  the  addition  of  another  story  to  the 
present  building.  The  proposed  addition  would  furnish  ample 
accommodations  for  many  years  to  come,  and  would  at  the  same 
time,  in  our  judgment,  add  very  much  to  the  architectural  effect 
of  the  present  building. 

The  Visitors  would  commend  this  plan  and  these  estimates  to 
the  attention  of  this  Board. 

WM.  RICE. 
S.  T.  SEELYE. 
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To  the  Board  of  Education  : 

Gentlemen, — In  compliance  with  the  presumed  wish  of  the 
Board,  in  the  absence  of  any  requirement  to  that  effect,  I  here- 
with submit  a  brief  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
endeavored,  during  the  past  year,  to  discharge  the  duties  which, 
by  the  Act  establishing  the  office,  and  by  your  direction  and  sanc- 
tion in  former  years,  are  devolved  upon  the  Agent  of  the  Board. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  for  me  to  make  the  simple  state- 
ment that,  to  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  so  numerous  and 
varied,  I  have  devoted  my  time  and  energies  during  the  entire 
year,  without  entering  into  any  personal  statements,  or  presentii^ 
any  summary  of  statistics,  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  detailed 
explanations,  might  give  to  some  the  impression  that  a  much 
greater  amount  of  labor  had  been  performed  than  was  actually, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  equally  erroneous  impression  might 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that  so  much  of  time  and  labor  is 
expended  in  performing  the  duties  of  such  an  office,  which  cannot 
be  expressed  in  figures.  Following,  however,  the  usage  of  my 
predecessors,  I  will  say  that  I  have  made  134  visits  to  93  towns  in 
13  counties, — Nantucket  being  the  only  one  not  visited, — and 
have  visited  the  schools  of  more  than  500  teachers,  in  the 
majority  of  which  short  addresses  of  a  local  and  practical  char- 
acter have  been  made  ;  have,  attended  and  addressed  four  County 
Teachers'  Associations,  participated  in  the  dedication  of  eight 
school-houses,  and  have  made  preliminary  arrangements  for,  and 
attended  seven  institutes  in  six  diffisrent  counties.  Of  the 
number  of  miles  traveled,  and  letters  written,  I  have  kept  no  par- 
ticular record.  In  as  many  of  the  towns  visited  as  seemed  prac- 
ticable, I  have,  by  previous  appointment,  met  the  teachers, 
parents,  and  citizens,  in  public  meetings,  and  presented  such  sub- 
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jects  as  from  local  circumstances  I  deemed  best  adapted  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  education  among  them.  The  extensive  area, 
and  sparseness  of  population,  precluded  a  general  public  gather- 
ing of  the  people  in  many  of  the  towns  visited,  and  in  such  places 
my  efforts  were  directed  to  awakening  an  increased  interest  in  the 
Public  Schools  by  direct  personal  appeal  to  the  most  influential 
citizens  whom  I  could  find  in  the  several  school  districts,  and  by 
such  remarks  in  the  schools  visited  as  the  older  and  more  intelli- 
gent pupils  could  repeat  at  home.  Agreeably  to  the  wish  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  much  time  has  been  occupied  in  visiting 
those  towns  in  the  State  which,  from  neglect  the  previous  year  to 
maintain  their  schools  six  months  or  120  days,  the  minimum 
time  required  by  the  statutes,  were  liable  to  forfeit  their  share  of 
the  appropriation  from  the  school  fund  of  the  State.  There  were 
between  thirty  and  forty  such  towns,  many  of  them  lying  in 
remote  parts  of  the  State,  and  often  widely  distant  from  each 
other,  requiring  much  time  to  visit  them.  It  was  hoped  that  such 
a  visit  from  the  Agent  of  the  Board  might  prove  beneficial  in 
various  ways, — by  conveying  to  the  people  the  very  sincere  wish 
of  the  Board  and  its  officers  that  they  should  share  in  the  State 
appropriation,  by  ascertaining  what  special  reasons,  if  any,  pre- 
vented a  compliance  with  the  requirement  which  could  not  well 
be  communicated  in  the  statistical  returns  made  to  the  Board,  by 
removing,  as  far  as  possible,  any  existing  impression  in  regard  to 
the  sometimes  alleged  injustice  of  the  law,  and  by  awakening 
such  an  increased  interest  in  their  schools  as  would  prevent  such 
a  forfeiture  in  the  future.  In  many  instances  the  result  of  these 
visits  has  corresponded  with  the  hope  that  prompted  them.  The 
committee  of  several  of  these  towns  have  made  such  statements 
as  showed  that  in  making  their  annual  returns  they  labored  under 
a  misapprehension  of  the  real  intent  of  the  requirements,  and 
that  the  towns  were  fairly  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  appropriation 
which  has  since  been  accorded  to  them.  In  a  few  cases  peculiar 
local  difficulties,  the  existence  of  which  has  been  confirmed  by  my 
personal  observation  of  them,  have  been  regarded  as  a  sufficient 
justification  for  excusing  the  neglect  of  the  town  in  not  fully  com- 
plying with  the  law.  In  one  town  it  was  found  that  a  sufficient 
sum  had  been  appropriated  to  maintain  all  the  schools  as  long  as 
the  law  requires,  but  as  the  prudential  committee  in  two  or  three 
districts,  without  any  satisfactory  reason,  had  closed  the  schools 
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before  they  had  been  kept  the  lawful  period,  though  there  was  an 
unexpended  balance  on  hand  sufficient  to  prolong  them  the 
required  time,  the  town  forfeited  its  share  of  the  State  appropria- 
tion. It  is  not  an  unusual  fact  in  towns  where  the  schools  are 
still  under  the  management  of  the  pernicious  double-headed  sys- 
tem of  a  prudential  and  superintending  committee,  that  the  chil- 
dren in  some  of  the  school  districts  are  cheated  out  of  an  amount 
of  instruction  which  might  have  been  secured  to  them  by  the 
unexpended  balance  of  the  town's  appropriation  which  some 
short-sighted,  parsimonious,  prudential  committee-man  has  with- 
held from  its  legitimate  and  most  beneficial  use,  and  thus  in  his 
ignorance  of  the  law  rendered  the  town  liable  to  a  forfeiture  of  a 
much  greater  amount.  Many  of  these  delinquent  towns  are 
abundantly  able  to  do  all  that  the  law  requires,  and  much  more, 
and  the  just  forfeiture  of  any  share  of  the  appropriation  from  the 
State  school  fund  may  prove  an  incentive  to  a  more  liberal  expen- 
diture, and  to  more  earnest  efforts  tending  to  an  improvement  of 
their  schools.  Such  I  found  to  be  the  feeling  of  many  most 
deeply  interested  in  the  schools  in  several  of  these  towns.  So  far 
from  regretting  the  forfeiture  of  appropriation,  they  regarded  it 
as  full  of  promise  for  the  future.  In  only  a  single  instance  have 
I  learned  of  any  very  decided  opposition  to  the  law  in  consequence 
of  losing  the  State  appropriation,  and  that  found  expression  in 
efforts  to  prevent  the  annual  statistical  report  being  made  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  as  required  by  statute,  and  an  intima- 
tion that  if  the  appropriation  were  again  withheld  the  town  would 
pass  a  vote  at  its  next  annual  meeting  to  withhold  any  statistical 
return,  not  aware,  probably,  that  failure  to  make  the  required 
report  would  subject  the  town  to  "  forfeit  in  addition  thereto  " 
(i.  e.  loss  of  appropriation)  "  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more 
than  two  hundred  dollars." 

The  failure  to  comply  with  the  requirement  of  the  statute  in 
regard  to  the  length  of  time  that  the  schools  shall  be  kept,  is  the 
result,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  of  the  unnecessarily  large  number 
of  districts  into  which  many  towns  with  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  school  children  are  divided,  for  each  of  which  districts 
a  school  must  be  maintained.  A  sufficient  sum  of  money  is 
usually  appropriated  by  such  towns  to  secure  for  all  their  children 
instruction  for  a  much  longer  time  than  the  minimum  required, 
if  it  were  economically  and  wisely  expended ;  but  when  it  must 
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be  distributed  among  numerous  districts,  many  of  which  contain 
only  from  three  to  ten  or  twelve  children, — and  such  cases  are 
very  frequent, — then  it  is  wholly  inadequate  to  secure  even  the 
minimum  amount  except  in  the  central  and  most  populous  dis- 
tricts. In  one  district  a  school  has  been  kept  for  a  single  scholar 
at  an  expense  of  between  160  and  |70.  In  almost  every  town 
that  I  have  visited  I  am  satisfied  this  difficulty  could  be  remedied, 
without  great  inconvenience,  by  reducing  the  number  of  schools, 
thus  giving  to  each  a  larger  number  of  pupils,  and  with  no  more, 
but  perhaps  even  less,  money  than  has  heretofore  been  annually 
appropriated,  securing  for  them  all  a  longer  period  of  instruction 
and  a  better  class  of  teachers.  It  was  said  very  truthfully  a  few 
years  since  by  the  committee  of  a  town  in  Franklin  County, — the 
one  to  which  I  have  referred  as  quite  recently  manifesting  such 
opposition  to  the  legal  requirement, — in  which,  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  school  children,  there  were  ten  districts,  some 
containing  "  not  more  than  four  or  five  scholars,"  such  a  "  town 
ought  to  appropriate  more  money,  or  reduce  the  number  of  dis- 
tricts." "  Reducing  the  number  of  schools  from  ten  to  six,  which 
we  think  might  be  done  without  great  inconvenience  to  the 
people,  would  save  the  expense  of  maintaining  four  schools,  and 
the  schools  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  greatly  improved,  a  better 
class  of  teachers  employed,  and  the  intellectual,  social  and  moral 
condition  of  the  schools  would  be  promoted.  It  will  be  said  that 
in  a  sparse  population  like  ours  the  trouble  of  collecting  all  our 
scholars  into  six  schools  would  more  than  balance  the  advantages, 
especially  in  winter.  This  objection  is  more  specious  than  solid. 
In  almost  all  the  districts,  those  who  have  female  scholars  attend- 
ing convey  them  to  and  from  school  in  their  sleighs  or  sleds,  and 
when  the  liorse  is  harnessed  it  makes  but  little  difference  whether 
you  drive  him  one  mile  or  two ;  at  the  same  time  you  are  beating 
the  snow  and  opening  good  roads  to  the  traveler,  and  bettering 
the  social  condition  of  your  neighborhood.  But,  one  practical 
truth  is  more  convincing  than  many  theories.  How  do  we  act 
when  the  money  is  drawn  directly  from  our  own  pockets,  as  it  is 
in  supporting  private  or  select  schools  ?  Would  the  town  sustain 
iten  private  schools  to  save  travel  ?  Do  they  not  devise  '  ways  and 
means '  to  get  to  school  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  districts  ? 
Suppose  there  were  fifty  scholars  in  town  to  attend  those  schools, 
would  any  one  think  it  worth  while  to  have  five  schools   because 
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it  miglit  save  a  little  travel,  or  other  inconvenience?  Why  should 
we  be  more  careful  of  money  vrlien  we  pay  it  voluntarily,  than 
when  it  is  drawn  from  us  in  the  form  of  taxes  ?  " 

Such,  I  find,  are  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  thoughtful  persons  interested  in  promoting  the  best 
interests  of  Common  School  education  in  many  towns  similarly 
situated.  Believing  that  most  of  the  evils  from  which  their  towns 
are  suffering  in  respect  to  their  public  schools,  are  more  or  less 
directly  connected  with  the  so-called  District  System,  and  that  no 
decided  progress  can  be  expected  so  long  as  this  continues,  they 
have  not  hesitated,  in  numerous  instances,  to  express  the  hope 
that  if  the  towns  refuse  voluntarily  to  abolish  a  system  so  fraught 
with  evil,  it  may  very  soon  be  abolished  by  legislative  enactment. 
And  I  would  respectfully  suggest  whether  the  time  has  not  ar- 
rived for  this  Board  to  recommend  to  the  legislature  the  early  con- 
sideration of  this  subject  with  reference  to  such  a  result. 

During  the  year  I  have  seen,  in  very  many  parts  of  the  State, 
abundant  and  most  gratifying  evidence  of  a  greatly  increased 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  our  Public  Schools.  A  large  number 
of  school-houses  have  been  erected,  and  many  others  remodeled, 
not  only  in  our  wealthy  and  populous  towns,  but  in  many  which  are 
neither  wealthy  nor  populous,  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  they  are, 
in  location,  in  architecture,  in  ventilation,  in  their  external  sur- 
roundings, and  in  all  their  internal  arrangements  and  furnishings, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended, 
and  are  highly  creditable  to  the  wise  and  generous  liberality  of 
the  towns  at  whose  expense  they  were  erected.  In  this  respect 
some  towns  have  been  completely  revolutionized,  and  their  old, 
dilapidated,  miserable  school  hovels  have  been  displaced  by  build- 
ings corresponding  better  with  the  degree  of  civilization  of  the 
people  for  the  education  of  whose  children  they  were  designed. 
With  better  buildings  there  has  been  a  demand  for  better  teach- 
ers, and  to  secure  these  the  people  have  been  willing  to  pay  better 
wages.  All  this  has  tended  to  elevate  the  Public  Schools  in  the 
estimation  of  many  who  heretofore  affected  to  despise  them,  and 
whose  children  are  now  receiving  their  education  in  them  because 
it  is  often  so  much  superior  to  that  which  they  have  sought  to 
obtain  elsewhere.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  the  number  of 
small,  private  schools,  which  in  former  years  have  been  supported 
at  great  expense  in  many  of  these  towns,  is  rapidly  diminishing, 
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and  the  interest  of  their  former  patrons  is  transferred  to  the 
Public  Schools  with  beneficial  results. 

Such  evidences  of  progress  in  the  right  direction,  I  regret  to 
say  I  liave  not  found  everywhere  in  tlie  State.  A  few  towns 
that  I  have  visited  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  doing  just  as  little 
for  the  education  of  their  children  as  they  can,  and  in  such  I  fail 
to  see  any  satisfactory  indications  of  improvement  in  school 
buildings,  in  methods  of  teaching,  or  in  anything  relating  to  the 
great  interests  of  education.  If  some  Rip  Yan  Winkle  were  to 
re-visit  the  schools  of  his  early  childhood  in  some  of  these  towns, 
I  fear  he  would  see  little  or  no  evidence  of  any  change  in  them 
for  the  better.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  spirit  of 
improvement  will  soon  reach  even  such.  Lest  I  may  seem  to  do 
injustice  to  any  town  in  our  good  Common wealtli  by  such  remarks, 
I  will  quote  the  statement  of  tlie  school  committee  of  a  certain 
town  in  their  annual  report  for  1867.  "A  majority  of  the 
school-houses  in  the  town  are  unfit  for  a  winter  school.  Five  of 
the  nine  ought  not  to  be  used  again  for  schools.  They  are 
unpainted,  dingy,  with  broken  doors  and  windows,  —  poorly 
affording  protection  against  wind  and  rain, — and  hard,  mutilated 
benches ;  the  other  four  need  remodeling.  We  doubt  whether 
there  is  a  school-house  in  town  that  would  sell  at  auction  for  over 
$Q0.  A  majority  of  the  school  districts  are  to-day  liable  to  an 
indictment  for  not  providing  a  suitable  school-room.  In  such 
dilapidated  hovels,  with  scarce  an  apology  for  a  blackboard,  and 
with  nine  or  ten  scholars,  can  we  have  respectable  schools  ?  Will 
a  'good  teacher  go  into  such  a  place,  especially  for  the  second 
time  ?  Or  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  scholars  have  little  interest 
in  their  schools  ?  For  the  three  past  years  the  districts  have  had 
their  annual  meetings,  chosen  their  prudential  committees  to  con- 
tract with  the  teachers,  some  one  has  bid  off  the  board,  and  there 
duty,  interest,  and  the  work  of  all  concerned  in  relation  to  the 
school,  seems  to  end.  Not  a  district  tax  has  been  levied, — not  a 
dollar  voted  for  apparatus  or  any  improvement.  Scholars  furnish 
their  broom,  water-pail  and  dipper,  or  do  without." 

As  a  result  of  this  earnest  appeal  it  should  be  stated  that,  the 
year  succeeding,  the  town  expended  in  the  aggregate  the  sum  of 
$50  in  "  erecting,  repairing  and  furnishing  school-houses." 

The  influence  of  the  Institutes  which  have  been  lield  during 
the  year,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  has 
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been  very  beneficial,  not  only  in  contributing  to  a  higher  degree 
of  professional  culture  in  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were 
especially  designed,  but  also  in  awakening  a  livelier  interest  in 
popular  education  in  the  towns  where  they  were  held,  and  in  the 
surrounding  region.  Not  only  have  subsequent  visits  made  to 
such  places  convinced  me  that  such  benefits  do  actually  result 
from  them,  but  numerous  letters  that  I  have  received  from  the 
chairmen  of  school  committees  and  others,  confirm  tlie  fact.  In 
a  letter  recently  received  from  a  gentleman  who  took  a  very 
active  interest  in  the  Institute  held  during  the  Fall  in  the  town 
which  he  represents  in  the  present  legislature,  occurs  the  follow- 
ing :  "  I  think  the  Institute  holden  here  will  result  in  great  good 
to  our  people.  We  feared,  as  it  was  not  known  what  was  to  be, 
there  might  be  a  backwardness  in  receiving  teachers,  but  we  had 
hospitality  waiting  for  guests  all  the  week.  All  classes  of  our 
people  were  wonderfully  interested  in  the  evening  lectures  and 
readings,  and  the  teachers  and  others  who  attended  during  the 
days  were  both  interested  and  profited.  I  think  the  teaching  of 
the  future  in  this  vicinity  will  show  the  fruit  of  the  germs  of 
thought  implanted.  I  think  a  conviction  was  created  in  many 
minds  that,  with  better  modes  of  teaching,  half  the  toil  of  the 
school-years  may  be  saved  to  the  young.  I  think  it  will  help  us 
in  getting  rid  of  that  relic  of  a  semi-barbarous  age,  the  district 
school  system,  and  in  securing  on  our  hills  and  in  our  valleys  the 
number  of  schools  we  need,  with  better  houses  and  better  instruc- 
tors. If  you  want  to  come  again,  we  will  open  our  doors  wider, 
and  give  you  a  warmer  welcome." 

Similar  testimony  might  be  given,  if  necessary,  from  many 
other  letters. 

In  making  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  holding  the 
Institutes,  I  have  received  cordial  encouragement  and  very  efii- 
cient  aid  from  the  chairmen  and  other  members  of  school  com- 
mittees, and  to  their  active  personal  interest  throughout  the 
entire  session  of  the  Institute  much  of  its  success  is  to  be 
attributed. 

To  the  officers  of  the  railroad  corporations,  who  in  every 
instance,  when  asked,  have  cheerfully  authorized  me  to  issue  free 
return-tickets  to  those  in  attendance,  I  desire  to  express,  in  behalf 
of  the  teachers,  grateful  acknowledgments.  For  such  favors 
we  are  indebted  to  the  following  corporations  :  Fairhaven  Branch, 
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New  Bedford  Steam  Boat  Co.,  Cape  Cod,  Old  Colony,  South 
Shore,'  Boston  and  Lowell,  Yermont  and  Massachusetts,  New 
London  Northern,  and  Connecticut  River. 

There  are  numerous  topics  of  interest  suggested  by  another 
year's  experience  and  observation  in  the  inviting  field  of  labor 
which  the  agency  opens  to  me,  upon  which  it  would  be  pleasant 
for  me  to  speak,  but  it  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  prolong  my 
Report.  Li  closing,  I  desire  to  express  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  uniform  kindness  and  hearty  co-operation  of  my 
honored  associate,  your  Secretary,  under  whose  general  direction 
all  my  duties  have  been  discharged,  and  for  your  own  kind 
appreciation  of  my  services  as  again  manifested  by  your  entire 
unanimity  in  my  re-election  as  the  Agent  of  your  Board. 

ABNER  J.  PHIPPS. 

Boston,  January,  1869. 
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SECRETAEY'S    REPOET 


Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Education : — 

I  respectfully  submit  to  your  consideration  the  Thirty-Second 
Report  of  the  Secretary.  Without  preliminary  remark,  I  ask 
your  attention  to  a  brief  statement  of  such  topics  as  another  year's 
observation  and  experience  in  your  service  suggest ;  and  first,  to 
the  following  summary  of  the  statistical  returns  made  to  this 
office  for  the  school-year  1867-8. 

Summary  of  Slatistics  for  1867-8. 

Number  of  cities  and  towns, 336 

All  the  cities  and  towns  have  made  the  required  annual  returns 
except  one  (Hyde  Park)  incorporated  at  the  last  session. 

Number  of  School  Districts, 1,834 

Number  of  School-houses, 3,350 

Number  of  Public  Schools,         .......  4,937 

Increase  for  the  year, 99 

Number  of  persons  in  the  State  between  five  and  fifteen  years 

of  age,  May  1,  1867,       . '       .  266,745 

Increase  for  the  year, 5,247 

Number  of  scholars   of  all  ages  in  all  the   Public  Schools  in 

summer, 242,760 

Increase  for  the  year, 7,519 

Number   of  scholars  of  all  ages   in   all  the  Public  Schools  in 

winter, 243,425 

Increase  for  the  year, 6,061 

Average  attendance  in  all  the  Public  Schools  in  summer,  .        .  195,216 

Increase  for  the  year, 0,067 

Average  attendance  in  all  the  Public  Schools  in  winter,     .         .  199,228 

Increase  for  the  year, 8,274 

Katio  of  the  mean  average  attendance  for  the  year  to  the  whole 
number  of  persons  between  five   and  fifteen,  expressed  in 

decimals, .74 

Number  of  children  under  five  attending  Public  Schools,  .         .  3,450 

Decrease  for  the  year, 449 

Number  of  persons  over  fifteen  attending  Public  Schools,    .         •  23,347 

Increase  for  the  year, 1,371 
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Number  of  teachers  in  summer ;   males,   452 ;  females,  5,445 ; 

total, 5,897 

Increase  of  males,  13;  females,  158;  total  increase,  171 
Number  of  teachers  in  winter ;  males,  905 ;  females  5,068 ;   total  5,973 

Decrease  of  males,  31 ;  increase  of  females,  197 ;   total 

increase, 166 

Number  of  different  persons   employed  as   teachers  in  Public 

Schools  during  the  year ;  males,  989  ;  females,  6,863  ;  total,    .  7,852 

Decrease  of  males,  31 ;  increase  of  females,  124 ;  total 

increase, 93 

Average  length  of  the  Public  Schools  .        .      eight  months  and  three  days. 

Increase  for  the  year, one  day 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  (including  High  School  teach- 
ers) per  month, |72  93 

Increase  for  the  year, $6  01 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month,     ....  $27  84 

Increase  for  the  year, ^1  40 

Amount  raised  by  taxes  for  the  support  of  Public  Schools,  includ- 
ing only  wages,  board,  fuel,  care  of  fires  and  school-rooms,      .     $2,635,774  06 
Increase  for  the  year,  .         .        .        $280,268  10 

Income  of  surplus  revenue  and  similar  funds  appropriated  for 

Public  Schools,  and  reckoned  the  same  as  tax,         .         .         .  |4,654  24 

Voluntary  contributions  to  maintain  or  prolong  Public  Schools 

or  to  purchase  apparatus,  &c., $32,790  35 

The  amount  of  local  School  Funds,  the  income  of  which  can  be 

appropriated  only  for  the  support  of  Schools  and  Academies, .    $1,165,112  81 
Income   of  local  School  Funds  appropriated  for   Schools  and 

Academies, $74,467  24 

Income  of  the  State  School  Fund,  payable  January  25,  in  each 
year.     Amount  received  by  the   cities    and  towns  in  aid  of 
Public  Schools  for  the  school-year  1867-8,       ....         $88,988  91 
Amount  paid  for  superintendence  of  Schools  and  printing  of 

School  Reports, $88,496  96 

Increase  for  the  year,   ....        $11,717  29 
Aggregate  returned  as  expended  on  Public  Schools  alone,  exclu- 
sive of  expense  of  repairing  and  erecting  School-houses,  and 

of  School-books, $2,850,704  52 

Increase  for  the  year  ....         $318,963  90 

Sum  raised  by  taxes  (including  income  of  surplus  revenue  and 

of  funds  held  on  similar  conditions  =  $4,654  24,)  exclusive  of 

taxes  for  school   edifices,   for  the   education   in  the  Public 

Schools   of  each  child  in  the  State  between  five  and  fifteen 

years  of  age — per  child, $9  89.8 

Increase  for  the  year, $0.87.3 

Percentage  of  the  valuation  of  1865,  appropriated  for  Public 

Schools  (two  mills  and  sixty-two  hundredths,)         .         .         .  $0,002-62 

Increase  for  the  year,     ....        $0,000-28 
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All  the  towns  In  the  State  have  raised  the  amount  (|3  for  each 
person  between  five  and  fifteen)  required  by  law,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  receiving  a  share  of  the  Income  of  the  State  School 
Fund,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  following,  viz. :  Lanes- 
borough,  West  Stockbridge,  and  Eichmond. 
Number  of  towns  that  have  raised  the  sum  of  $3  or  more  for  each 

person  between  five  and  fifteen, 332 

Increase  for  the  year, 5 

Number  of  High  Schools  not  required  by  law,   ....  28 

Number  of  High  Schools  in  towns  required  by  law  to  maintain 

them, 136 

Number  of  incorporated  Academies  returned,    ....  48 

Average  number  of  scholars, 3,172 

Decrease  for  the  year, 52-4 

Amount  paid  for  tuition, ^124,267  27 

Decrease  for  the  year, ....        $19,255  52 
Number  of  Private  Schools  and  Academies  returned,        .        .  550 

Decrease  for  the  year, 3 

Estimated  average  attendance, 13,957 

Decrease  for  the  year, 460 

Estimated  amount  of  tuition  paid, $409,910  90 

Decrease  for  the  year, $6,283  23 

Estimated  value  of  Public  School-houses  in  1867,  as  returned,    $9,603,674  24 
Amount  paid  in  1867,  for  erecting  and  repairing  School-houses 
for  Public  Schools, $1,495,573  78 

Amount  expended  on  Public  Schools  alone,  including  the  inter- 
est on  money  invested  in  school-houses  at  their  present  estimated 
value,  as  appraised  by  the  School  Committees ;  including  also  the 
expense  of  erecting  and  repairing  school-houses,  as  returned  for 
the  year  1867,  and  the  estimated  annual  cost  of  school-books,  is 
about  five  millions  of  dollars  (11,997,498.75)  per  annum,  or 
$18.70  for  every  person  in  the  State  between  five  and  fifteen  years 
of  age. 

If  to  the  above  amount  there  is  added  the  several  sums  appro- 
priated by  the  legislature  in  aid  of  public  instruction,  as  for 
Normal  Schools,  Teachers'  Institutes,  Board  of  Education,  &c., 
the  whole  sum  annually  expended  for  the  support  and  improve- 
ment of  Public  Schools,  is  five  millions  and  seventy  thousand,  or 
$19  per  child  between  five  and  fifteen. 

Adding  to  the  foregoing  amount  expended  for  Public  Schools  the 
sums  derived  from  tuition,  and  income  of  funds  paid  for  the  support 
of  Academies  and  Private  Schools,  not  including  the  expense  of 
school  edifices  and  school-books  for  such  institutions,  which  is  not 
easily  ascertained  or  estimated,  and  the  whole  amount  expended  on 
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schools  and  academies  in  Massachusetts,  exclusive  of  Colleges 
and  Professional  Schools,  is  fwe  millions  five  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  (15,548,477.00)  per  annum,  or  120.75  per  scholar  in 
the  State,  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Legislation. 
I  give,  as  a  convenient  means  of  reference,  the  Acts  of  the 
legislature  of  1868  which  relate  to  our  school  system. 

[Chap.  200.] 
An  Act  concerning  the  education  of  Deaf  Mutes. 
jBe  it  enacted,  Sc.,  asfolloios: 

Sect.  1.  The  governor,  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, is  hereby  authorized  to  send  such  deaf  mutes  or  deaf  children  as 
he  may  deem  fit  subjects  for  instruction  at  the  expense  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, to  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  or  to  the  Clarke 
Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  at  Northampton,  as  the  parents  or  guar- 
dians may  prefer. 

Sect.  2.  The  governor  is  hereby  authorized  to  draw  his  warrant 
for  such  simis  as  shall  be  necessary  to  pay  for  the  instruction  and 
support  of  such  pupils  as  may  be  sent  to  said  institutions  respectively, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section. 

Sect.  3.  This  act  shall  take  eflect  upon  its  passage.  lAp2:>7'oved 
May  14,  1868. 

Chapter  311  of  the  Acts  of  1867  authorized  the  governor,  with 
the  approval  of  the  board  of  education,  to  send  deaf  mutes, 
heticeen  five  and  ten  years  of  age,  to  the  Clarke  Institution  at 
Northampton. 

The  foregoing  Act  takes  away  the  restriction  in  respect  to  age, 
and  gives  to  parents  or  guardians  the  right  of  preference  as 
between  the  asylum  at  Hartford  and  the  Clarke  Institution,  and 
makes  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education  necessary  in  nomi- 
nations to  both  institutions. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  both  of  these  schools  during 
the  year,  and  I  am  happy  to  bear  my  hearty  testimony  to  the 
intelligence  and  earnest  devotion  manifested  in  their  arduous 
work  by  the  instructors,  and  to  the  success  which  rewards  their 
self-denying  labors.  Surely  in  these  labors  and  such  as  these, 
devised  and  supported  alike  by  individuals  and  States,  we  are  to 
look,  if  anywhere,  for  that  which  makes  a  Christian  civilization 
differ  from  all  others — labors  by  which  it  repeats,  and  will  repeat 
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in  all  the  coming  ages,  the  miracles  of  its  Great  Founder  and 
Pattern. 

As  is  well  known,  two  diverse  methods  of  instruction  are,  in 
the  main,  employed  in  these  schools — the  "sign  method  "pre- 
vailing at  the  American  Asylum,  and  that  of  articulation  at  the 
Clarke  Institution.  Which  one  of  these  methods  is  best  adapted 
to  the  work  of  teaching  the  deaf  mute,  whether  one  of  them  is 
destined  to  take  the  place  of  the  other,  or  whether  the  experi- 
ments now  making  will  result  in  the  adoption  of  some  new 
method  which  shall  be  a  combination  of  the  two  rival  ones,  are 
questions  which  I  do  not  feel  myself  competent  nor  called  upon 
to  discuss.  The  experience  and  observation  of  the  intelligent 
and  philanthropic  will  doubtless  in  due  time  guide  to  the  true 
solution  of  the  problems  involved. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1869,  there  were  one  hundred 
pupils,  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  American 
Asylum,  nineteen  of  whom  were  admitted  in  1868.  These  pupils 
represent  fifty-six  towns  and  eleven  counties.  The  amount  paid 
for  their  support  has  been  $18,399.17,  at  the  same  rate  per  annum 
as  was  given  in  the  last  report. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  Clarke  Institution 

during  the  year  was 33 

The  number  from  Massachusetts  was  ...  25 

The  number  of  admissions  was  ....  16 

The  amount  paid  from  the  treasury  for  the  support  of 

Massachusetts  pupils  was $3,797  02 

In  the  appendix  will  be  found  a  catalogue  of  the  Massachu- 
setts pupils  in  the  American  Asylum,  with  the  date  of  admission, 
place  of  residence,  age,  and  cause  of  deafness  of  each,  together 
with  extracts  from  the  last  Annual  Report.  There  will  also  be 
found  the  complete  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Clarke  Institution. 

In  October  last,  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  Esq.,  the  late  accomplished 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Charities,  placed  in  my  hands,  for  the 
use  of  this  Board,  a  manuscript  volume,  prepared  with  great 
labor,  containing  the  names  of  850  deaf  mutes  ascertained  to  be 
in  the  Commonwealth  in  1865,  arranged  alphabetically,  and  also 
by  towns,  with  their  age,  residence,  civil  and  physical  condition, 
and  such  other  facts  relating  to  them  as  could  be  obtained. 
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Mr.  Sanborn  expresses  the  belief  that  the  number  of  this  class 
of  persons  in  the  State  at  the  present  time  is  not  less  than  1,000. 
If  the  doctrine  announced  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
legislature  of  1857  be  practically  accepted  by  the  people,  to  wit : 
that  the  Commonwealth  is  bound  alike  by  considerations  of  justice 
and  good  policy  to  extend  the  blessings  of  education  to  her  unfor- 
tunate children  no  less  than  to  others,  there  would  seem  to  be 
ample  demand  for  enlarged  provisions  and  expenditures  in  this 
direction. 

[Chap.  226.] 

An  Act  to  amend  the  second  Section  of  Chapter  thirty-eight  of  the 

General  Statutes,  relating  to  High  Schools. 
Be  it  etiacted,  <&c.,  as  follotcs : 

In  order  to  ascertain  that  any  town  is  subject  to  the  requirement  of 
section  second,  chapter  thirty-eight  of  the  General  Statutes,  the  num- 
ber of  families  or  householders  thereof  shall  be  determined  by  the 
latest  public  census  which  shall  have  been  taken,  by  the  authority 
either  of  this  Commonwealth  or  of  the  United  States.  \_A2)proved 
May  19,  1868. 

This  Act  provides  an  easy  and  simple  method  as  proof  of  the 
number  of  "  families  or  householders,"  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
requirement  to  support  the  school  known  in  popular  language  as 
the  High  School,  and  needs  no  further  explanation. 

[Chap.  278.] 

An  Act  relating  to  the  establishment  of  Union  Schools. 
Be  it  enacted,  c&c,  as  follows : 

Sect.  1.  Two  or  more  towns  may  unite  in  establishing  union 
schools  for  the  accommodation  of  such  contiguous  portions  of  each, 
as  shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  when  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters 
in  each  town,  in  meetings  called  for  that  purpose,  so  determine. 

Sect.  2.  In  providing  for  the  management  and  control  of  said 
school;  in  determining  the  location  of  said  school-houses,  or  of  the 
schools;  in  apportioning  the  expenses  of  erecting  such  school-houses, 
and  of  the  sujDport  and  maintenance  of  said  school,  with  all  expendi- 
tures incident  to  the  same,  all  proceedings  shall  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  sections  of  the  thirty-eighth 
chapter  of  the  General  Statutes. 

Sect.  3.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.     \_A2)proved 
4,  1868. 
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The  General  Statutes,  chapter  39,  sections  42-49,  make  pro- 
vision for  the  uniting  of  contiguous  school  districts  in  neighbor- 
ing towns  in  one  district,  hut  no  provision  is  made  for  the  uniting 
of  the  contiguous  territory  of  adjoining  towns  in  which  the  dis- 
trict system  does  not  prevail.  The  case  is  provided  for  by  the 
foregoing  Act — a  timely  piece  of  legislation,  in  view  of  the  num- 
ber, now  rapidly  increasing,  of  towns  which  have  cast  off  tlie 
district  system.  Authority  is  now  given  to  any  number  of  towns 
to  unite  in  establishing  union  schools  of  any  grade  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  residents  of  contiguous  territory,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  were  authorized  to  do  (General  Statutes,  chapter 
38,  sections  3-6)  in  maintaining  a  union  High  School. 

School  Fund. 
No  change  has  been  made  in  the  amount  of  the  principal, 
except  by  the  addition  thereto  of  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 
moiety  devoted  to  general  educational  purposes  and  the  sum  for- 
feited by  several  towns  for  a  non-compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  law  relating  to  statistical  returns,  the  length  of  the 
schools,  the  maintenance  of  High  Schools,  <fec. 

The  amount  of  principal,  January  1,  1868,  was     .  $2,179,976  81 
Received  for  unexpended  balances  and  forfeitures,  8,914  11 

Total,  January  1,  1869,         ....  $2,188,890  92 

There  has  been  no  important  change  in  tlie  investments  since 
the  last  report.  According  to  a  report  made  August  1,  1868,  by 
a  committee  of  the  governor's  council,  appointed  to  examine  into 
the  value  of  the  notes  and  securities  in  charge  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  Commonwealth,  the  market  value  of  the  securities  of  the 
fund  at  that  date  exceeded  tlieir  cost  by  the  sum  of  $487,465.50. 

School  Laws. 
The  Twenty -Fourth  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
which  contains  the  chapters  of  the  General  Statutes  relating  to 
Public  Schools,  together  with  the  very  valuable  commentary 
upon  tliem  by  Mr.  Boutwell,  is  nearly  out  of  print.  The  demand 
for  copies  of  the  school  laws  is  constantly  increasing,  especially 
from  the  new  States  of  the  Union,  and  from  such  as  are  engaged 
in  the  work  of  re-constructing  their  domestic  institutions.  To 
meet  this  want  the  chapters  of  the  General  Statutes  relating  to 
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the  Public  Schools,  and  all  subsequent  Acts  and  Resolves  on  the 
same  subject,  have  been  carefully  collected  and  so  arranged  as  to 
be  most  convenient  for  reference,  and  printed  with  a  full  index. 
Copies  will  be  sent  to  the  school  committees  of  the  several  towns. 

Teachers'  Institutes. 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  State  to  make  appropriations  for 
Teachers'  Institutes.  They  are  now  deemed  so  important  an 
auxiliary  in  promoting  the  interests  of  education  that  they  are 
maintained  by  legislative  appropriation  in  many  other  States. 
Indeed,  in  some  States,  where  Normal  Schools  have  not  yet  been 
established,  they  form  the  chief  if  not  the  only  agency  for  the 
improvement  of  teachers.  The  object  aimed  at  in  their  estab- 
lishment, and  the  general  manner  of  conducting  them,  are  essen- 
tially the  same  wherever  they  are  held.  In  the  State  of  New 
York  an  Institute  is  held  in  each  county  annually,  and  sometimes 
twice  in  the  same  county,  continuing  usually  for  two  weeks,  and 
attendance  upon  its  exercises  is  generally  required  by  the  county 
superintendents  of  those  applying  for  teachers'  certificates.  For 
this  reason,  and  because  by  the  laws  of  that  State  "  the  trustees 
of  every  school  district  are  directed  to  give  to  the  teachers 
employed  by  them  the  whole  of  the  time,  not  exceeding  three 
weeks,  spent  in  attending  at  any  regular  sessions  of  an  Institute 
in  a  county  embracing  the  school  district,  without  deducting  any- 
thing from  their  wages  for  the  time  so  spent,"  the  attendance  is 
generally  much  larger  than  in  our  State,  where  it  is  entirely  vol- 
untary, and  where,  in  the  absence  of  any  legal  authority,  the 
school  committee  in  many  of  the  towns  do  not  feel  justified  in 
giving  the  time  to  teachers  attending  the  Institute  within  their 
county  without  deducting  from  their  wages  for  the  time  so  spent. 

Seven  Institutes  have  been  held  during  the  year,  in  six  counties, 
at  the  following  times  and  places : — 


«         192 

"  "  46 

''  "  68 

100 

"  "         132 

Whole  number  in  attendance,     .         .  .  .     752 


At  Falmouth, 

.  May    4th, 

North  Bridgewater, 

.     "     llth, 

Hingham, 

.  Oct.  19th, 

Billerica, 

.     "     26th, 

Athol,      . 

.  Nov.    2d, 

Belchertown,    . 

.     "       9th, 

Shelburne  Falls, 

.     "     16th, 
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The  attendance  at  Hingham  and  Billerica  would  have  been 
much  larger,  had  it  not  been  that  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
was  held  in  Boston  the  second  week  in  October,  and  the  schools 
near  by  were  generally  closed  to  enable  the  teachers  to  attend  it. 
There  was,  very  reasonably,  an  unwillingness  to  close  them  again 
so  soon  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institute,  however  important  they 
might  be  regarded. 

The  session  at  each  place  commenced  Monday  afternoon,  and 
closed  the  next  Friday  evening.  There  were,  as  usual,  twenty- 
seven  teaching  exercises  and  five  evening  lectures  each  week, 
which  were  given  by  gentlemen  of  experience  and  reputation  as 
practical  educators,  and  by  the  Agent  and  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

A  serious  obstacle  to  a  full  attendance  at  the  Institutes  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  committees  are  unwilling,  or  do  not  consider 
themselves  authorized  to  release  their  teachers,  except  on  the  con- 
dition of  making  up  the  "  lost  time,"  as  it  is  termed ;  and  this 
from  the  mistaken  opinion  that  the  time  thus  spent  is  lost  to  the 
schools,  and  also  because,  in  not  a  few  instances,  the  contraction 
of  the  term  for  a  week  would  reduce  the  annual  school  time  below 
the  statute  requirement  and  subject  the  town  to  a  forfeiture. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  secure  a  more  general  attendance 
of  teachers  on  the  Institutes,  I  respectfully  recommend  the  pas- 
sage of  an  Act  which  shall  provide  that  the  school  committee  of 
any  town  may,  in  their  discretion,  authorize  and  require  the  teach- 
ers under  their  charge  to  attend  any  Teachers'  Institute  which 
may  be  held  under  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 
such  town,  or  in  any  adjacent  town,  and  that,  in  case  of  such 
attendance  the  time  so  spent  shall  not  be  deducted  from  the 
term  of  service ;  and  shall  also  be  counted  in  the  returns 
made  to  this  Board,  as  actual  school  time ;  and  further,  that  all 
legal  holidays  be  reckoned  in  like  manner.  This  last  provision 
will  do  away  with  numerous  cases  of  misapprehension  between 
teachers  and  committees,  and  secure  a  more  uniform  and  correct 
practice  in  making  the  annual  returns  than  now  prevails. 

Agent. 

Mr.  Phipps,  the  Agent  of  the  Board,  has  been  fully  employed 

during  the  year.     In  aiding  in  the  organization  and  conducting  of 

the  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  in  prosecuting  the  important  work 

of  town  visitations,  his  services  have  been  characterized  by  marked 
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ability  and  effectiveness,  and  have  been  everywhere  highly  appre- 
ciated. In  obedience  to  the  vote  of  the  Board,  much  time  has 
been  spent  in  visiting  those  towns  which  have  failed  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  statutes  relating  to  the  time  their 
schools  should  be  continued.  These  visitations,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  have  been  very  useful  in  the  way  of  giving  explanations 
and  advice,  and  so  aiding  in  the  removal  of  obstacles  which 
seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  progress  and  improvement  in  those 
towns. 

I  respectfully  ask  your  attention  to  the  facts  and  suggestions 
made  in  his  report,  which  will  be  laid  before  you. 

In  view  of  the  good  accomplished  by  his  annual  work,  and  of 
the  fact  that  the  field  of  labor  is  so  much  larger  than  one  man  can 
in  several  years  even  hastily  visit,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  no 
money  could  be  more  wisely  appropriated  by  the  legislature,  than 
by  placing  at  the  disposition  of  this  Board  the  means  of  employ- 
ing another  agent  for  the  entire  year,  or  one  or  two  more  agents 
for  such  portions  of  the  year  as  might  be  deemed  advisable. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  improvements  which  have  been  made, 
and  the  progress  which  has  been  achieved  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  for  which  we  cannot  be  too  profoundly  thankful,  still  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  a  vast  an*d  unoccupied  field 
for  improvement  before  us  in  the  way  of  a  more  careful,  system- 
atic and  searching  superintendence  and  inspection  of  our  Public 
Schools.  In  this  respect  we  are  forced  to  confess  that  we  are  far 
behind  the  leading  communities  of  continental  Europe ;  and, 
indeed,  so  far  as  organization  is  concerned,  behind  several  of  our 
sister  States.  In  many  of  these,  as  is  well  known,  ample  pro- 
vision is  made  for  town  supervision  and  inspection,  as  with  us ; 
next  for  that  of  the  counties,  by  the  creation  of  the  office  of  County 
Superintendent,  and  last  for  a  central  State  superintendence, 
analogous  to  our  own.  The  difference,  it  will  be  seen,  consists  in 
the  interposition  of  a  system  of  district  or  county  superintendence 
between  that  of  the  towns  and  the  State,  having  mutual  relations 
with  both.  And  although  such  a  modification  of  our  own  system 
might,  on  the  first  thought,  seem  foreign  to  our  time-hallowed 
methods,  yet  careful  reflection  would  hardly  fail  to  suggest,  and 
a  fair  experiment  to  prove  that  it  offers  important  advantages 
which  we  should  do  well  to  secure ;  that  the  appointment  by  the 
central  power,  or  by  the  county  commissioners,  of  a  competent 
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man  to  be  employed  wholly  in  the  county,  co-operating  with  town 
committees  and  superintendents,  and  with  the  members  and  offi- 
cers of  this  Board,  and  making  annual  reports  to  it,  would  do 
much  to  give  that  unity  and  strength  to  our  school  system  which 
it  so  much  needs  in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  highest 
good  of  which  it  is  capable. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  fully  to  discuss  this  subject  now,  but  to 
speak  rather  in  the  way  of  suggestion.  It  deserves  a  careful  and 
thoughtful  treatment, — such  as  it  received  at  the  hands  of  one 
of  your  own  number  on  a  recent  public  occasion.  I  leave  it, 
therefore,  before  you,  subject  to  a  fuller  treatment,  at  a  future 
time,  if  it  shall  be  deemed  expedient. 

Superintendents  of  Schools. 

In  close  connection  with  the  last  subject  of  remark,  naturally 
follows  that  of  city  and  town  superintendents. 

In  January,  1841,  Mr.  Mann,  under  the  above  caption,  wrote 
as  follows : — "  During  the  last  year  an  event  worthy  of  special 
notice  has  occurred,  in  relation  to  the  supervisory  part  of  our 
school  system.  I  refer  to  the  appropriation  by  the  town  of  Spring- 
field of  the  sum  of  $1,000  as  a  salary  for  a  superintendent  of 
their  schools,  to  be  selected  and  appointed  by  the  town  commit- 
tee." After  speaking  of  the  great  difficulty,  if  not  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  securing  the  proper  visitation  of  the  numerous  schools 
in  a  large  town,  by  a  gentleman  engaged  in  active  professional 
or  other  pursuits,  he  adds : — "  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  one, 
whose  whole  time  and  talents  are  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
schools, — to  an  examination  and  selection  of  text-books,  to  the 
introduction  of  improved  processes  of  teaching,  and  of  better 
modes  of  governing, — in  fine,  to  a  more  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  great  subject  of  education,  in  its  principles  and  in  its 
practical  details,  would  be  far  better  qualified  for  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  than  if  those  duties  were  only  an  occasional  employ- 
ment, and  collateral  to  his  main  pursuits."  He  well  adds, 
"  that  the  success  of  this  measure  will  mainly  depend  upon  the 
competency  of  the  officer  chosen  to  execute  it.  That  success  is 
most  earnestly  to  be  desired,  and,  I  may  add,  is  reasonably  to  be 
anticipated.  Should  such  be  the  happy  result,  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  example  may  be  followed  by  other  towns,  where  the  num- 
ber of  schools  is  too  large,  and  the  engagements  of  the  committee 
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too  engrossing  to  permit  a  full  compliance  with  the  law,  both  as 
to  the  number  and  quality  of  the  visitations." 

The  office  thus  provided  for  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Prof.  S.  S.  Green,  now  of  Brown  University,  and  well  known  as 
the  author  of  a  valuable  series  of  grammars,  and  as  an  able  and 
earnest  friend  and  promoter  of  popular  education. 

Thus  Springfield  has  the  honor  of  taking  the  first  step  in  the 
improvement  in  school  supervision  in  this  Commonwealth,  which 
has  already  produced  most  happy  results, — results  which  I  cannot 
but  believe  are  only  the  first  fruits  of  an  abundant  harvest. 

The  subject  was  not  allowed  to  sleep.  Other  towns,  as  Mr. 
Mann  anticipated,  followed  the  example  of  Springfield. 

Tiie  discussions  afterwards  had  at  Lowell  as  to  the  right  of 
the  town  to  appoint  such  an  officer,  led  to  the  passage  of  an 
Act  in  1854,  requiring  the  school  committee  to  appoint  a  super- 
intendent of  public  schools  whenever  the  town  or  city  shall  so 
determine. 

The  successive  Secretaries  of  this  Board  have  cordially  responded 
to  the  views  of  Mr.  Mann,  and  earnestly  advocated  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  officer,  especially  in  the  larger  towns. 

The  following  cities  and  towns  now  employ  a  superintendent  of 
schools,  or  did  at  the  date  of  their  last  reports : — 

Cilies. — Boston,  Salem,  Lawrence,  Cambridge,  Charlestown, 
Lowell,  Worcester,  Springfield,  Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  Taunton. 

Towns. — Beverly,  Gloucester,  Topsfield,  Acton,  Arlington, 
Concord,  Somerville,  Amherst,  Northampton,  Holyoke,  Pittsfield, 
Canton,  Dover,  Weymouth,  Mansfield,  Kingston,  Marion,  Ply- 
mouth, South  Scituate. 

Li  the  above-named  towns  the  person  employed  as  superintend- 
ent is  not  a  member  of  the  school  committee.  In  a  considerable 
number  of  other  towns  the  chairman  or  some  other  member  of 
the  committee  is  intrusted  with  the  entire  charge  and  oversight 
of  the  schools,  and  thus  becomes,  in  fact,  a  superintendent,  and 
generally  signs  the  annual  report  as  such. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  attend  on  invitation  two  meetings 
of  these  officers, — one  Oct.  15,  the  other  Jan.  15, — held  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  conference  and  comparison  of  experiences  and 
views,  with  reference  to  ascertaining  the  best  methods  of  dis- 
charging their  duties  and  improving  the  condition  of  the  schools 
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under  their  charge.  At  the  last  meeting,  very  valuable  and  in- 
structive papers  were  read  by  Mr.  Philbrick  of  Boston,  on  Pro- 
motions ;  by  Mr.  Twombly  of  Charlestown,  on  Statistics  ;  by  Mr. 
Emerson  of  Woburn,  on  Training  Schools,  and  by  Mr.  Hale  of 
Cambridge,  on  Written  Examinations  ;  which  were  followed  in 
turn  by  brief  and  interesting  discussions. 

The  subject  of  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Emerson  is  one  of  such 
general  and  vital  interest  that  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  calling  fur- 
ther attention  to  it.  At  this  day,  and  in  this  community,  when 
Normal  Schools  have  existed  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  have 
vindicated  their  claim  to  the  highest  public  regard,  the  attempt 
to  show  the  importance  of  previous  training  for  the  profession  of 
teaching,  no  less  than  for  any  of  the  other  professions,  would  be 
a  work  of  supererogation.  The  practical  question  with  us  is,  how 
shall  such  a  training  be  obtained  by  the  large  majority  of  those 
who  expect  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  teaching,  and  are  unable  to 
attend  the  Normal  Schools  ?  The  paper  alluded  to  points  to  one 
most  effective  method.  It  shows  how  the  education  furnished  by 
our  numerous  High  Schools  and  Academies  can  be  supplemented 
so  as  to  supply  large  numbers  of  teachers,  with  a  good  degree  of 
preparation,  for  the  public  schools. 

What  then  are  the  Training  Schools  ?  I  shall  best  reply  by 
giving,  for  the  most  part  in  his  own  language,  Mr.  Emerson's 
account  of  the  one  now  in  operation  under  his  own  supervision, 
at  Woburn. 

It  was  established  in  July,  1866.  A  school  building  was 
selected  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  with  about  two  hundred 
pupils,  divided  into  four  schools — two  Primary  and  two  Inter- 
mediate, the  latter  corresponding  in  grade  to  the  first  two  years 
in  the  Boston  Grammar  Schools.  They  are  in  two  distinct  depart- 
ments, with  a  principal  for  each  department. 

The  requisites  for  admission  into  the  Training  School  are,  1st. 
Candidates  must  be  residents  of  Woburn  ;  2d.  They  must  be 
graduates  of  the  High  School,  or  of  a  school  of  a  similar  grade ; 
3d.  It  is  expected  (though  not  made  a  condition,)  that  all  will 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  town. 

They  are  obliged  to  remain  in  the  school  one  year,  unless 
needed  as  teachers  elsewhere.  They  are  on  probation  tliirteen 
weeks,  receiving  no  pay.  If  approved  then,  they  continue,  at 
two  dollars  a  week,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.     On  admis- 
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sion  they  enter  on  their  work  of  discipline  and  instruction,  under 
the  eye  of  the  principal,  and  are  gradually  intrusted  with  the  work 
till  the  entire  conduct  of  a  room  is  given  to  them.  The  number 
so  employed  should  be  small,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results. 

Thus  the  teachers  in  training  have  the  same  kind  of  material  to 
work  upon  that  they  will  find  elsewhere,  while  the  principal  is  at 
hand  to  point  out  mistakes,  give  instruction,  &g.  At  the  end  of 
a  year  so  spent,  the  graduate  comes  to  her  work  with  confidence. 
She  is  no  longer  a  raw  recruit,  but  a  veteran. 

Mr.  Emerson  states  the  advantages  secured  to  the  town  by  this 
school  substantially  as  follows  : — 

"1.  It  furnishes  our  schools  with  trained  teachers — supplying  a 
want  that  has  been  deeply  felt,  and  imparting  to  our  school  system  a 
symmetry  and  completeness  never  before  possessed. 

"  2.  It  increases  the  permanency  of  teachers  by  taking  away  all 
inducements  for  entering  the  profession  for  a  short  time  ;  for  it  is 
imj^robable  that  any  one  will  give  her  services  for  a  year  unless  she 
intends  to  continue  in  the  work  for  a  considerable  period. 

"  3.  It  increases  the  percentage  of  successful  teachers,  as  compared 
with  those  who  foil,  and  thereby  saves  much  time  and  money  now 
Avasted  through  inexperience.  Of  those  who  have  gi-aduated  from 
the  Training  School  up  to  the  present  time,  93  per  cent,  have 
succeeded. 

"4.  Not  only  do  these  advantages  result,  but  they  are  attended 
with  an  actual  saving  of  exjjense.  The  annual  cost  of  the  four  schools 
in  the  Training  School  is  less  than  that  of  any  four  similar  schools  in 
the  town. 

"  The  advantage  of  such  a  school  in  furnishing  trained  substitutes 
to  fill  temporary  vacancies  ;  the  facility  it  affords  of  introducing  new 
methods  of  instruction  ;  its  tendency  to  bring  about  greater  uniformity 
of  discipHne  and  instruction  in  the  various  schools,  will  readily 
suggest  themselves. 

"  This  school,  although  in  operation  but  about  three  years,  has  so 
commended  itself  to  favor  that  it  would  be  given  up  Avith  reluctance 
by  those  most  interested  in  the  imj)rovement  of  our  schools. 

"  I  can  see  no  reason  why  suqh  a  school  may  not  meet  the  wants  of 
other  communities  equally  well." 

It  is  because  I  fully  agree  with  this  closing  sentence  that  I  have 
given  the  foregoing  abstract  of  Mr.  Emerson's  paper,  as  the  best 
way  of  calling  the  attention  of  other  communities  to  this  subject. 
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Similar  schools,  with  various  modifications  of  plan  and  practice, 
are  in  successful  operation  in  Boston,  Worcester,  Fall  River  and 
Springfield;  and  the  establishment  of  them  in  other  cities  and 
towns  is  now  under  consideration,  and  will  not  be  long  delayed. 
The  one  in  Boston  is  the  parent  school,  and  has  for  several  years 
done  a  most  important  service  in  preparing  the  graduates  of  the 
Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  to  become  teachers  in  the  Primary 
Schools  of  the  city. 

I  have  chosen,  however,  to  speak  of  the  school  at  Woburn 
because  a  full  description  was  at  hand,  and  also  because  a  success- 
ful experiment  in  a  town  of  moderate  size  would  furnish  a 
practical  model  for  other  similar  places. 

Besides  the  cities  there  are  37  towns  having  a  population  of 
over  5,000,  with  High  and  Graded  Schools,  and  thus  presenting 
conditions  equally  favorable  with  those  of  "Woburn  for  sustaining 
a  Training  School.  There  are  46  other  towns  having  a  popula- 
tion of  over  3,000,  and  with  two  exceptions  maintaining  High 
Schools,  and  most  of  them  also  graded  schools.  Indeed,  I  see  no 
good  reason  why  every  town  in  the  Commonwealth,  having  a 
High  School,  may  not  in  this  manner  successfully  train  home 
talent,  and  furnish  a  constant  supply  of  teachers  for  its  schools 
of  the  lower  grades.  And,  as  in  Woburn,  this  may  be  done  with 
the  least  possible  cost — the  school  taught  by  the  novitiates  cost- 
ing no  more  than  other  schools  of  the  same  number  and  grade  of 
pupils.  Nor  will  its  character  suffer  in  comparison  with  the  other 
schools.  In  reply  to  inquiries  on  this  point,  it  was  stated  that  the 
school  in  Woburn,  from  being  one  of  the  poorest  in  the  town,  had 
become,  under  the  new  regimen,  one  of  the  best. 

Through  the  multiplication  of  these  schools  there  will  also  be 
opened  a  new  and  most  important  field  of  usefulness  to  the  State 
Normal  Schools.  The  carefully  trained  graduates  of  these,  after 
having  had  practical  experience,  will  be  sought  for  as  the  most 
suitable  teachers  of  the  Training  Schools  ;  and  so  in  the  most 
effective  way  the  Normal  method  of  teaching  will  be  widely 
extended. 

The  accomplished  principal  of  the  Boston  Training  School  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Salem  Normal  School  and  of  the  Training 
School  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.  ;  the  teachers  in  the  school  at  Worces- 
ter are  graduates  of  the  Oswego  School ;  the  teacher  at  Spring- 
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field  is  a  graduate  of  the  Westfield  Normal  School ;  and  the 
teacher  at  Fall  River  is  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Training  School. 
Thus  there  is  a  natural  relation  of  dependence  between  the 
Normal  Schools  and  the  Training  Schools,  and  the  latter  take 
their  place  without  friction  or  jar  in  our  school  system,  with  the 
promise  of  giving  to  it  a  large  measure  of  efficiency. 

High  Schools. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Mann's  first  report,  made  in  February,  1838, 
that  "  in  this  Commonwealth  there  were  forty-three  towns,  exclu- 
sive of  the  city  of  Boston,  coming  within  the  provisions"  of  the 
Act  requiring  every  town  having  500  families  or  householders  to 
maintain  a  school  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  known  in  popular  language  as  the  High  School,  and  that 
in  only  fourteen  towns  were  such  schools  maintained.  Indeed, 
if  judged  strictly,  the  number  was  only  eleven. 

By  the  census  of  1865  it  appears  that  there  are  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  towns  required  by  law  to  maintain  these  schools. 
It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that,  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  of 
these,  including  the  city  of  Boston,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
High  Schools  are  now  in  operation,  while  in  twenty-eight  towns, 
not  coming  within  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  such  schools  are 
maintained. 

The  names  of  those  towns  which  have  hitherto  neglected  to 
obey  the  law  are  as  follows :  Methuen,  Toivnsend,  Sutton,  Shef- 
field, Westport,  Hingham,  Barnstable  and  Harwich. 

May  we  not  indulge  the  hope  that  the  friends  of  education  in 
these  towns  will  make  earnest  and  persistent  efforts  to  remove  all 
obstacles  which  seem  to  stand  in  tlie  way  of  the  early  realization 
of  the  great  advantages  which  these  schools  cannot  fail  to  confer. 

It  will  surely  be  just  cause  of  pride  to  be  able  to  record  a  com- 
plete conformity  to  a  law  so  beneficent  in  its  aims,  which  has 
been  a  distinguishing  feature  of  our  school  code  for  more  than 
two  and  a  quarter  centuries. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  which  illustrates  the  manner  of  the 
growth  of  the  Commonwealth  in  population  and  wealth,  and  the 
extent  to  which  High  School  privileges  are  enjoyed,  that  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  towns  in  which  the  High  Schools  exist 
embrace   more   than  1,000,000  inhabitants,  or   82  per  cent,  of 
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the  population,  and  nearly  89  per  cent,  of  the  wealth  of  the 
State. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  otlier  towns  than  those  enumerated 
as  keeping  annual  schools  have  maintained  them  for  shorter 
periods  of  three,  four  or  five  months.  This  movement  is  a  wise 
one,  and  greatly  to  be  commended.  By  a  careful  husbandry  of 
their  annual  school  funds  very  many  of  the  smaller  towns  may 
give  the  means  of  a  higher  education  to  their  older  children 
with  but  little  addition  to  the  present  cost  of  their  Common 
Schools. 

The  money  saved  by  a  judicious  reduction  of  the  excessive 
number  of  very  small  and  very  poor  schools,  would  go  far 
towards  securing  this  very  desirable  end  ;  and  thus  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population,  not  enjoying  the  privileges  of  such 
instruction,  might  be  brought  within  its  influence,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Common  Schools  would  be  greatly  improved,  both 
in  respect  to  the  length  of  their  terms  and  the  quality  of  the 
instruction  imparted  in  them. 

Samuel  Adams, — the  ''  Great  Commoner  "  of  our  Revolution- 
ry  period, — in  his  annual  address  to  the  legislature,  seventy-four 
years  ago,  expressed  the  fear  that  a  large  increase  of  other  insti- 
tutions might  proportionably  lessen  "  the  ancient  and  beneficial 
mode  of  education  in  grammar  schools,"  the  peculiar  advantage 
of  which,  he  says,  "  is  that  the  poor  and  the  rich  may  derive 
equal  benefit  from  them,  while  none,  excepting  the  wealthy, 
generally  speaking,  can  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the 
academies." 

How  nearly  his  anticipations  in  regard  to  the  decline  of  the 
Grammar  Schools  came  to  be  realized,  appears  from  the  foregoing 
statement  of  Mr.  Mann.  How  nobly  the  people  have  rallied  to 
the  rescue  from  threatened  oblivion  of  "  that  beneficial  mode  of 
education,"  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  present  year. 

Our  fathers  sowed  good  seed  in  a  willing  soil.  May  the  fruitage 
never  cease. 

Evening  Schools. 

On  the  56th  page  of  the  Abstracts  of  the  School  Returns  will 

be  found  an  interesting  statement  relating  to  Evening  Schools. 

The  returns  are  far  from  being  complete.     Yet  these  show  that 

twenty-one  such  schools  were  maintained  in  seventeen  towns,  with 
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an  attendance  of  2,772  pupils  and  105  teachers,  at  an  expense  of 
$6,403.13.  New  Bedford  has  the  honor  of  snaking  the  largest 
appropriation.  Having  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  for  sev- 
eral years  in  our  oldest  manufacturing  city  the  beneficent  effects 
of  these  schools  upon  a  population  to  a  large  extent  cut  off 
from  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Public  Day  School,  I  have 
not  ceased  to  watch  their  progress  with  the  deepest  interest.  In 
the  first  report  submitted  by  me  to  the  Board  I  gave  an  account, 
somewhat  at  length,  of  their  origin  and  progress  in  this  country 
and  in  England,  and  urged  their  claims  upon  the  public  favor 
as  a  potent  means  of  elevating  the  class  of  persons  for  whose 
benefit  they  are  established. 

It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  Evening  Schools 
have  been  opened  in  several  places  for  the  first  time  during  the 
present  season. 

To  those  who  have  been  interested  in  the  schools  it  is  well 
known,  that  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  among  the  benevolent 
founders  and  supporters  of  them  is  Rev.  Horatio  Wood,  for 
twenty-five  years  the  esteemed  city  missionary  of  Lowell. 

In  his  report  for  the  year  1868,  which  I  regret  to  learn  is  to  be 
his  last,  I  find  the  following  interesting  statements.     He  says  : — 

"Two  months  after  I  came  to  Lowell,  in  1844,  I  started  the  Even- 
ing School,  thinking  it  must  prove  a  special  benefit  in  a  city  where  so 
many  poor  and  ignorant  were  crowding  in  for  employment.  It  was 
the  tJiird  of  the  kind  in  New  England,  the  first  having  been  opened 
in  the  Warren  Street  Chapel,  Boston,  (in  1836)  ;  the  second  in  Provi- 
dence." *  *  *  *  "  The  school  in  one  month  numbered  two  hun- 
dred scholars,  male  and  female." 

After  describing  the  progress  of  the  enterprise  from  this  begin- 
ning, till  in  1857  there  were  three  schools,  with  68  teachers  and 
1,200  pupils  ;  and  their  adoption  by  the  city  in  1859,  excepting 
the  one  originally  founded  at  the  Free  Chapel,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  manage,  he  says  : — 

"  These  Evening  Schools,  as  conducted  by  us  for  twenty-four  years, 
keeping  from  two  to  six  nights  a  week,  have  always  been  superin- 
tended alone  by  myself,  and  during  this  long  period  I  have  not  been 
absent  a  nighty  or  only  one  when  absent  from  the  city  to  attend  the 
funeralof  my  mother."   =*    *    *   "  These  schools  have  done  incalculable 
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good  in  this  community  to  a  large  part  of  some  twelve  thousand  opera- 
tives, mechanics,  day^laborers,  domestics,  &c.  They  have  made  up  the 
deficiencies  of  early  education,  restored  what  was  lost,  added  to  what 
was  gained ;  fitted  for  a  higher  social  position,  more  lucrative  business, 
more  influence  and  usefulness  in  society ;  besides  saving  from  the 
wasting  of  time  and  self  in  low  pursuits.  "Wherever  I  go  I  meet 
those  who  have  been  scholars,  delighted  to  express  what  the  school 
did  for  them,  and  the  benefit  it  has  been  to  them  in  life."  *  *  *  * 
"  The  blessings  of  these  schools  have  not  been  confined  to  the  scholars. 
They  have  rested  on  the  volunteer  teachers,  helping  to  develop  in  many 
that  benevolence  and  energy  of  character  which  now  distinguishes 
them."  *=***«  The  schools  have  made  throughout  the  city  a 
deep  impression  on  the  mass  of  ignorance,  of  the  importance  of  night 
school  opportunity,  and  made  the  field  white  to  the  harvest  which 
laborers  in  the  shape  of  departments  of  commercial  colleges,  of  private 
schools  and  of  mission  schools  are  pressing  forward  to  occupy." 

I  am  sure  that  I  need  make  no  apology  for  introducing  here 
this  testimony  of  a  veteran  laborer,  to  the  immense  practical 
value  of  Evening  Schools.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  catch  something  of 
his  enthusiasm,  as  he  looks  back  through  the  long  tract  of  years 
filled  with  such  great  and  unremitting  toil,  and  crowned  with 
so  rich  a  harvest  of  good.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  such 
examples  of  successful  toil  shall  inspire  and  encourage  the  benev- 
olent in  other  places  to  enter  upon  similar  labors  ;  and  especially 
that  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens  where  these  schools  were 
thus  begun  and  continued  will  take  up  the  work,  now  laid  down 
by  their  venerable  founder,  and  carry  it  forward  with  renewed 
energy  and  zeal  ? 

Normal  Schools. 

The  reports  of  the  Visitors  give  ample  accounts  of  the  condi- 
tion and  working  of  these  schools  during  the  year,  with  important 
suggestions  in  regard  to  their  future  character. 

Simple  justice  to  my  own  convictions  requires  me  to  add  that 
they  have  achieved  during  the  past  year  more  than  an  average 
degree  of  success.  As  a  whole,  their  numbers  have  been  larger 
than  ever  before.  More  than  five  hundred  pupils  were  present  in 
the  Fall  Term,  and  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  have  graduated 
during  the  year. 
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The  character  of  the  teaching  is  steadily  approaching  the  true 
ideal,  as  expounded  by  the  ablest  thinkers  and  writers,  and  the 
schools  are  assuming  a  strictly  professional  character,  as  fast  as  the 
previous  training  of  the  pupils  will  admit. 

They  are  professional,  not  solely  nor  chiefly  in  that  they  require 
the  study  of  theoretical  treatises  on  methods  of  teaching  and  of 
school  discipline,  but  in  a  more  practical  way.  The  general 
arrangement  and  order  of  the  school,  its  discipline,  the  methods 
of  teaching, — by  topics,  and  not  by  the  pages  of  a  book, — the 
daily  drill  in  the  class-room,  the  habits  of  free  and  searching  dis- 
cussion encouraged,  and  other  kindred  exercises,  all  have  the  one 
end  in  view  of  thoroughly  preparing  the  pupils  for  the  teachers' 
work.  And  in  this  way  only,  and  not  by  didactic  inculcation,  can 
the  Normal  Schools  accomplish  their  proper  purpose.  The  pupils 
thus  trained  become  in  a  good  degree  familiar  with  principles  as 
well  as  methods.  They  are  inspired  with  a  generous  enthusiasm 
and  love  for  their  profession,  which  insures  a  high  degree  of  suc- 
cess as  practical  teachers.  I  do  not  think  it  to  be  the  language 
of  boasting  to  say  that,  within  the  range  of  studies  prescribed 
and  the  time  allotted  to  the  course,  these  schools  may  safely  chal- 
lenge comparison  with  any  others  for  thoroughness  of  scholarship 
and  excellence  in  professional  training.  On  these  points  the 
reports  of  the  school  committees  of  the  towns  where  Normal 
teachers  are  employed  furnish  abundant  and  most  satisfactory 
testimony,  accompanied,  often,  with  earnest  exhortations  to  tliose 
looking  forward  to  the  teacher's  profession  to  resort  to  the  Normal 
Schools,  as  the  best  means  of  preparation  for  their  future  work. 

The  demand  for  Normal  teachers  is  greater  than  the  supply, 
and  is  constantly  increasing.  Frequently  whole  classes,  or  a 
majority  of  their  number,  are  engaged  as  teachers  on  or  before 
the  day  of  graduation.  In  view  of  such  an  encouraging  fact,  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  enlarge  the  supply  by 
every  feasible  and  proper  means.  And  the  question  is,  can  this 
be  done  at  a  reasonable  cost  ?  So  far  as  school  accommodations 
and  teaching  force  are  concerned  the  answer  is  at  hand.  The 
present  school  buildings  are  capable  of  furnishing  sittings  and 
other  accommodations  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils  in  each, 
or  four  hundred  and  eighty  in  the  whole.  In  my  judgment  it 
should  be  the  aim  to  secure  the  attendance  of  two  hundred 
in   each  school,  or   eight   hundred  in   the   aggregate,  and   the 
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additional  room  and  teaching  force  can  be  furnished  at  a  very 
moderate  expense, — so  small,  indeed,  that  the  proposed  number 
can  be  educated  at  a  cost  for  each  pupil  considerably  less  than  the 
present  arrangement  allows.  The  work  of  enlargement  should 
begin  when  and  where  the  need  is  greatest,  and  proceed  gradually 
till  it  is  completed  in  all.  In  two  of  the  schools  it  should  begin 
the  present  year; — in  that  at  Westfield,  where  the  present  number 
of  pupils  cannot  be  suitably  provided  for,  and  in  the  one  at 
Framingham,  where  the  rooms  for  recitation  and  lectures  are 
altogether  meagre  and  insufficient.  The  work  cannot  be  long 
delayed  at  the  Salem  School,  already  filled  to  overflowing. 

The  only  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  enlarging  the  capacity 
of  the  Normal  Schools  is  the  result  of  other  causes.  It  is  found 
in  the  greatly  increased  expenses  of  living,  and  in  the  growing 
difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  boarding  places  at  any  price. 
Already  these  causes  are  operating  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  two 
of  the  schools,  by  keeping  their  numbers  considerably  below  their 
present  means  of  accommodation,  and  they  threaten  a  like  result 
in  all.  The  pupils  who  resort  to  these  schools  do  not  come  from 
the  families  of  the  rich,  and  are  ill  able  to  meet  the  enhanced 
expenses  of  attending  them.  But  the  Commonwealth  cannot 
afford  to  lose  from  the  ranks  of  its  educated  teachers  the  young 
men  and  women  who  have  been  trained  in  modest  but  intelligent 
homes  to  habits  of  honest  industry  and  self-dependence.  How, 
then,  shall  the  exigency  thus  presented  be  met  ?  Is  it  wise  to 
wait  till  other  influences  than  those  now  at  work  shall  restore  the 
former  relations  between  prices  and  values,  and  throw  open  again 
to  the  pupils  the  doors  which  are  now  closed  against  them  ? 

But  will  the  former  state  of  things  ever  return  ?  I  think  it 
must  be  evident  to  all  observers  that  a  marked  change  is  taking 
place  in  the  domestic  life  of  our  people.  The  old  custom  of 
receiving  strangers  freely  into  the  family  as  boarders  is  passing 
away.  As  in  all  other  departments  of  labor,  the  keeping  of 
boarders  has  become  a  distinct  occupation,  and  will  doubtless 
remain  so. 

If,  then,  the  Normal  Schools  are  to  be  kept  in  successful  opera- 
tion, new  arrangements  must  be  made  to  meet  the  altered  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  to  exist.  The  eminently  successful 
experiments  to  overcome  the  difficulties  I  have  spoken  of,  which 
have  been  made  by  other  institutions  of  learning  in  our  own 
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State,  and  more  especially  by  the  Normal  Schools  of  other  States, 
leave  no  ground  to  doubt  that  there  is  a  practical  and  economical 
way  of  relief.  It  is  found  in  the  addition  to  each  school  of  a 
boarding-house  establishment,  where  the  pupils,  not  residing  at 
their  homes,  and  who  cannot  be  otherwise  provided  for,  may  find 
convenient  and  comfortable  rooms,  and  healthful  food,  at  reduced 
prices.  Tiie  details  of  such  a  measure  I  do  not  propose  to  give  ; 
these  have  already  been  presented  to  the  Board  by  the  Visitors  of 
the  schools,  whose  wants  in  this  respect  are  the  most  pressing. 

I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  plans  of  the  Visitors  will  meet 
with  the  cordial  approbation  of  the  legislature,  and  that  adequate 
means  will  be  appropriated  to  carry  them  into  execution. 

We  cannot  afford  to  allow  these  schools  to  languish,  or  to  be 
shorn  of  their  strength  in  any  degree.  They  occupy  a  central 
and  vital  position  in  our  educational  system.  This  position  they 
have  achieved  by  thirty  years'  service,  often  in  the  face  of  strong 
opposition  and  bitter  prejudices.  Whatever  is  needful,  not  only 
to  sustain  them  in  their  present  condition,  but  to  give  them 
greater  strength  and  enlarged  means  of  usefulness,  will  be 
cheerfully  granted. 

In  my  last  report  I  spoke  of  the  urgent  and  increasing  demand 
for  a  class  of  Normal  teachers  possessing  a  higher  education  than 
the  schools  now  give,  to  serve  as  assistants  and  principals  in  the 
higher  grades  of  schools.  To  meet  this  demand  I  recommended 
that  provision  be  made  for  an  additional  voluntary  course  of  two 
years'  study,  to  embrace  substantially  the  branches  required  by 
the  statutes  to  be  taught  in  the  High  Schools.  This  recommenda- 
tion having  been  adopted  in  general  terms  by  the  Board,  waits 
for  the  favorable  action  of  the  legislature,  when  the  extended 
course  will  be  carefully  arranged,  in  readiness  to  be  entered  upon 
by  the  schools  whenever  it  shall  be  deemed  best.  In  no  way  so 
effectively,  and  at  so  little  expense,  can  the  Normal  Schools  be 
made  to  exert  a  wide-spread  influence,  as  by  furnishing  thoroughly 
trained  teachers  for  those  schools  of  the  higher  grades  in  which 
the  great  majority  of  the  teachers  of  the  Common  Schools  are 
educated. 

On  this  point,  I  am  happy  to  present  the  views  of  three  of  the 
Principals  of  the  Normal  Schools.  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  the  West- 
field  School,  remarks  : — 
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"  Normal  teachers  must  fill  the  higher  schools,  as  well  as  those  of  a 
lower  grade,  that  their  influence  may  be  very  extensively,  or  perma- 
nently felt. 

"  The  Normal  Schools  must  fit  teachers  for  any  position  in  the  town 
schools  of  the  State  ;  then  the  higher  schools  being  filled  with  profes- 
sionally trained  teachers,  will  render  it  necessary  that  the  lower  schools 
shall  also  be  filled  with  professional  teachers. 

"  Let  the  higher  schools  be  taught  after  the  Normal  method,  and 
the  lower  schools  must  be  taught  of  necessity  after  the  same  method, 

"  There  is  great  call  now  from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  Normal 
teachers  to  take  charge  of  High  Schools.  If  we  would  have  Normal 
teaching  prevail,  and  meet  the  j^resent  demands,  we  must  establish  a 
four  years'  course  in  some  or  all  of  our  Normal  Schools.  Let  this  four 
years'  course  be  optional,  then  some  who  enter  would  go  through  the 
present  course  fitted  for  primary  teaching ;  others  would  jjass  through 
the  longer  course  for  the  higher  schools." 

Mr.  Hagar,  of  the  Salem  School,  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  For  those  persons  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach  in  the 
Common  Schools,  the  course  which  is  now  jDursued  in  the  Normal 
Schools  is  sufiicient,  and  is  complete  in  itself  For  those  who  wish  to 
teach  in  High  Schools,  the  '  advanced  course '  is  of  great  importance. 
The  High  Schools  now  furnish  a  large  j^roportion  of  the  teachers  of  our 
Common  Schools.  If  the  right  kind  of  training  be  given  in  the  High 
Schools,  they  can  easily  accomplish  a  great  deal  towards  introducing 
right  principles  and  methods  into  schools  of  lower  grade.  *  *  *  The 
most  that  the  Normal  Schools  can  do,  is  to  send  out  a  small  number 
of  good  teachers,  who  shall  serve  as  exemplars  for  others  who  cannot, 
or  at  any  rate  do  not,  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  for  sj^ecial 
preparation  as  teachers.  It  is  possible  to  stock  the  High  Schools  with 
well-qualified  teachers.  If  a  single  first-rate  instructor  can  be  jDut  into 
every  High  School,  thousands  of  young  persons  will  have  a  chance  of 
witnessing  the  practical  oj)eration  of  good  teaching.  This  of  itself 
would  possess  great  value ;  and  if,  as  might  readily  be  done,  special 
instruction  were  given  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  the  graduates 
of  High  Schools  would  go  forth  much  better  prepared  than  they  now 
are,  for  the  work  of  teaching.  I  do  not  pretend  that  this  preparation 
would  equal  that  afforded  by  a  full  Normal  course,  but  it  Avould  be 
vastly  better  than  none,  and  it  could  be  given  to  a  large  number  at  small 
expense.  The  more  I  think  of  the  matter,  the  more  I  am  impelled 
to  believe  that  Normal  Schools  and  High  Schools  must  be  chiefly 
relied  upon  for  an  adequate  suj^ply  of  Common  School  teachers.     Let 
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the  former,  in  addition  to  the  Avork  they  are  now  doing,  be  organized 
so  as  to  stock  the  latter  with  well-trained  teachers,  who  will  use  the 
best  Normal  methods,  and  in  a  few  years  the  State  will  possess  an 
ample  force  of  educators,  familiar  with  some  educational  principles 
and  the  best  known  methods." 

Miss  Johnson,  of  the  Framinghatn  School,  thus  speaks: — 

"  The  considerations  which  immediately  present  themselves  to  me 
in  favor  of  a  four  years'  course  in  our  Normals  Schools,  are — 

"  I.  The  constant  and  growing  demand  for  trained  teachers  for  our 
public  High  Schools,  which  has  been  met,  so  far  as  there  has  been  a 
call  in  that  direction  for  our  graduates,  only  by  drawing  upon  the 
small  number  of  young  ladies  who  have  gone  through  our  partial 
advanced  course. 

"H.  The  fact  that  the  majority  of  teachers  come  from  homes  in 
which  their  opportunities  for  such  generous  culture  as  teachers  ought 
to  have,  have  been  very  limited,  and  our  two  years'  course  does 
scarcely  more  than  show  their  deficiencies  without  giving  them  the 
opportunity  to  supply  them,  so  that  when  they  leave  the  school,  they 
are  just  at  the  point  in  their  studies  at  which  they  ought  to  have  com- 
menced the  course. 

"  III.  The  very  beneficial  influence  which  the  advanced  class  of 
pupils  exerts  upon  the  tone  of  feeling  in  school,  as  well  as  upon  the 
standard  of  scholarship.  And  I  think  this  benefit  is  a  very  gi-eat  and 
important  one. 

"  There  is  the  most  pressing  need  for  a  better  course  of  training  in 
our  High  Schools.  This  is  very  evident  to  those  of  our  Normal 
teachers  who  give  the  instruction  in  our  junior  class. 

"  Very  few  of  our  pupils  seem  to  have  any  idea  of  thinking  for 
themselves,  and  we  have  to  spend  the  most  of  the  first  year  in  freeing 
them  from  the  trammels  of  text-books  and  from  the  unhesitating 
reception  of  any  statement  a  teacher  may  make,  without  reference  to 
its  probability. 

"  These  are  considerations  in  the  interest  of  the  schools.  I  pass  by 
the  reasons  which  might  be  urged  on  other  scores,  such  as  the  gi-eat 
and  pressing  need  of  good  places  of  education  for  our  young  women, 
the  blessing  it  would  be  to  them  to  have  a  regular  four  years'  i^rofes- 
sional  course,  which  would  be  to  them  what  a  college  and  professional 
training  are  to  young  men,  and  would  give  to  them  the  opportunity 
to  show  their  ability  to  do  the  highest  educational  work,  because  I 
suppose  the  warrant  for  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools  at  all, 
lies  in  the  need  of  the  PubUc  Schools  rather  than  that  of  individuals." 
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These  views,  so  well  expressed,  must  commend  themselves  to 
the  thoughtful  as  eminently  wise  and  practical.  I  invite  the 
special  attention  of  those  who  have  charge  of  our  Public  Schools 
to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hagar,  relating  to  the  formation  of  classes 
in  the  High  Schools,  for  the  purpose  of  special  instruction  in  the 
theory  and  art  of  teaching.  Taken  in  connection  with,  or  inde- 
pendently of  Training  Schools,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken, 
they  cannot  fail  to  serve  a  most  useful  purpose.  These  classes 
should  be  composed  of  those  members  of  the  senior  class  who 
expect  to  become  teachers.  Under  the  charge  of  a  well-trained 
and  skilful  instructor,  they  should  pursue  a  thorough  course  of 
study  in  the  theory  of  teaching  and  of  school  discipline  and 
management,  should  be  made  familiar  with  the  laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth relating  to  schools,  and  should  carefully  review  the 
elementary  branches  taught  in  the  Common  Schools,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  them. 

Thus  the  High  School  will  not  only,  as  now,  afford  to  the  young 
the  means  of  a  generous  culture,  but  it  will  be  an  efficient  instru- 
mentality in  furnishing  in  an  economical  way  a  class  of  teachers 
for  the  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  who  will  enter  upon  their  work 
with  some  good  degree  of  preparation.  Moreover,  the  school 
will  itself  feel  the  influence.  It  will  be  regarded  with  a  deeper 
interest,  challenge  a  more  liberal  support,  and  take  a  more  com- 
manding position.  In  this  way  also  the  High  School  and  the 
Normal  School  will  form  a  true  "  co-operative  union,"  the  fruit 
of  whose  united  and  harmonious  labors  will  be  seen  in  the 
enlarged  intelligence,  the  generous  culture  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. 

Having  enjoyed  in  early  life  the  privilege  of  membership  in 
such  a  training  class,  I  speak  with  the  confidence  which  experi- 
ence gives,  and  earnestly  recommend  to  my  fellow-citizens  to  give 
to  this  subject  a  careful  consideration. 

I  am  here  reminded  of  another  class  of  institutions  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  this  discussion.  I  refer  to  the  incor- 
porated and  endowed  Academies  and  Seminaries.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  creation  of  special  training  classes,  in  connection 
with  the  English  department  in  these — particularly  those  which 
are  well  endowed — is  not  only  desirable,  but  eminently  practica- 
ble. As  in  the  case  of  the  High  Schools,  it  would  greatly  enlarge 
their  usefulness,  raise  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  the  English 
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branches,  give  them  a  higher  place  in  the  popular  estimation,  and 
attract  to  them  larger  numbers  of  students. 

In  a  former  report  I  briefly  invited  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  suggested  as  a  matter  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the 
practice  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  encouraging  the  forming  of 
teachers'  classes  in  the  Higher  Seminaries  of  learning  might  not 
be  profitably  adopted  to  a  limited  extent  in  Massachusetts. 

I  was  deeply  interested,  therefore,  in  hearing  the  language  of 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  in  his  annual  address  to  the  legisla- 
ture, with  reference  to  this  topic,  and  confirmed  in  my  intention 
of  calling  renewed  attention  to  it.  He  said  : — "  There  appears  to 
be  no  good  reason  why  the  larger  Academies  and  High  Schools 
which  are  scattered  through  the  State  should  not  possess  these 
advantages,  (special  classes  for  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching,) 
or  that  the  State  should  not  adopt  some  legislative  action  to 
encourage  their  trustees  to  establish  a  course  of  instruction 
adapted  to  this  purpose." 

These  suggestions  of  His  Excellency  will  not  fail  to  commend 
themselves  to  the  thoughtful  attention  of  the  people.  In  view  of  the 
large  number  of  teachers  which  our  school  system  demands  they 
have  great  weight.  The  number  of  schools  in  the  Commonwealth 
at  the  date  of  the  latest  reports,  was  4,937,  and  the  number  of 
different  teachers  employed  was  7,852. 

After  the  reduction  which  this  formidable  number  will  un- 
dergo by  a  judicious  re-organization  of  the  schools,  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  economy  and  utility,  by  which  large  numbers  of 
exceedingly  small  and  altogether  useless  schools  will  be  closed  ; 
and  by  the  general  adoption  of  the  plan  of  an  annual  selection  of 
teachers,  instead  of  changing  them  twice  and  often  three  times  in 
the  year,  there  will  remain  a  demand  for  nearly  five  thousand 
teachers.  Of  this  number  the  Normal  Schools,  even  with  the  en- 
largement of  which  I  have  spoken,  will  hardly  supply  more  than 
one-fifth ;  and  it  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  and  of 
duty  to  give  a  cordial  welcome  as  auxiliaries  to  whatever  institu- 
tion is  able  and  willing  to  render  aid  in  such  an  emergency. 

True,  the  experiment  would  be  a  novel  one  with  us ;  but  the 
examples  of  its  practical  operation  are  not  wanting.  In  the 
State  above  named  special  classes  are  organized  for  the  instruction 
of  teachers  in  a  large  number  of  "  Academies,  Seminaries,  Union 
High  Schools,  and  Collegiate  Institutions,"  annually  selected  for 
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that  purpose  by  the  "  Regents  of  the  University."  The  sum  of 
eighteen  thousand  dollars  is  annually  paid  "  for  instruction  in 
Academies  in  the  science  of  Common  School  teaching,  under  a 
course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  Regents,"  "  at  the  rate  of  ten 
dollars  for  each  scholar,  not  to  exceed  twenty  in  each  academy," 
so  instructed  "  during  at  least  one-third  of  the  academic  year." 

The  method  of  selection,  the  age,  the  character,  the  degree  of 
scholarship  of  the  applicants,  the  declaration  of  his  intention  to 
teach,  and  the  course  of  studies  and  the  manner  of  teaching  them 
are  carefully  prescribed.  It  is  also  strictly  required  that  "  the 
class  must  be  recognized  and  taught  as  a  distinct  class,  and  not 
merged  in  the  other  classes  of  the  Academy." 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  plan  adopted  in  New  York.  In  the  school 
years  1867-8, "  in  eighty-one  institutions,  fourteen  hundred  pupils 
were  attending  the  classes  and  pursuing  under  separate  instruc- 
tion the  prescribed  course,  of  whom  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  were  males,  and  one  thousand  and  one  were  females."  It 
is  also  stated  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  pupils  actually  en- 
gage in  teaching,  "  practising  in  their  own  schools  the  lessons  and 
precepts  taught  them  in  the  teachers'  class." 

It  is  not  expected  of  young  teachers,  with  only  this  brief  and 
partial  preparation,  that  they  will  do  the  work  of  the  thoroughly 
trained  Normal  graduate  ;  but  it  is  confidently  claimed  that  they 
will  prove  themselves  to  be  "  far  more  useful  as  teachers  than 
those  of  the  same  natural  ability  who  have  not  received  any 
special  training." 

I  conclude  with  the  query  whether,  in  addition  to  the  means 
previously  spoken  of,  the  formation  of  special  classes  for  training 
teachers  in  our  leading  incorporated  Academies,  either  by  the 
voluntary  action,  or  by  the  offer  of  aid  from  the  State,  does  not 
in  view  of  all  the  facts,  of  the  pressing  demand  for  large  numbers 
of  teachers,  of  the  high  source  from  which  the  suggestion  comes, 
and  the  successful  example  presented  by  a  sister  State,  hold  out 
so  fair  a  promise  of  good  results  as  to  warrant  a  judicious  trial. 

JOSEPH  WHITE. 

Boston,  Feb.  3,  1869. 
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Extracts  from   the  Fifty-Second  Atinual  Heport  of  the  American 
Asylum  at  Hartford^  Conn. 


The  mimlber  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  date  of  my  last  report, 
was  two  hundred  and  twenty-four.  Forty-one  new  pupils  have  been 
admitted  during  the  year,  and  one  former  pupil,  making  the  whole 
number  under  instruction  two  hundred  and  sixty-six.  Forty-one  have 
left  the  school,  and  the  number  now  present  is  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  These  are  arranged  in  thirteen  classes,  under  eight  hear- 
ing, and  five  deaf-mute  teachers,  giving  each  class  an  average  of 
seventeen  pupils.         *        *        *        * 

The  arrangements  for  securing  the  health,  comfort  and  education  of 
so  large  a  family  as  ours,  necessarily  involve  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion. There  are  so  many  families  personally  interested  in  these  ar- 
rangements, that  a  detailed  narration  of  the  daily  rovitine  of  our 
household  may  not  be  unacceptable.  The  pupils,  called  by  one  of 
their  number,  rise  at  5  o'clock  in  summer,  and  at  6  o'clock  in  winter. 
Breakfast  is  served  at  half-past  six,  the  time  before  breakfast  in  sum- 
mer being  devoted  to  amusement.  At  seven  the  boys  repair  to  the 
shops,  (of  which  we  have  three,  a  tailor's,  cabinet  and  shoe  shop,) 
where  they  are  occupied  till  a  quarter  before  nine.  The  larger  girls, 
divided  into  four  sections,'  engage  in  domestic  duties.  One  class  clear 
the  tables,  wash  the  dishes  in  the  dining-hall,  and  make  the  beds ;  one 
sweep  the  school-rooms  and  halls  ;  a  third  go  to  the  laundry,  while  a 
fourth  engage  in  plain  sewing,  and  mending  their  own  garments. 
These  divisions  alternate  in  their  several  duties  once  a  month.  The 
pupils  under  twelve  are  excused  from  these  arrangements,  and  after 
committing  a  short  lesson  spend  the  time  in  amusement.  At  a  quarter 
before  nine  the  boys  leave  the  shops  and  prepare  themselves  for 
school.  At  five  minutes  before  nine  the  pupils,  under  the  charge  of  a 
monitor,  quietly,  and  in  perfect  order,  proceed  to  the  chapel.  The 
service  is  conducted  by  the  principal,  or  one  of  the  insti'uctors,  and 
occupies  about  fifteen  minutes.  A  text  of  scripture  is  written  in  large 
characters  upon  a  slate,  so  as  to  be  visible  from  all  parts  of  the  room. 
This  is  explained  and  commented  upon  in  a  simple  and  practical  man- 
ner, and  a  brief  prayer  is  ofiered.  The  entire  exercise  is  in  panto- 
mime, or  the  natural  sign  language  of  the  deaf-mute,  is  intelligible  to 
nearly  all  in  the  room,  scarcely  excepting  the  youngest,  and  brief. 
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these  two  sorts  such  objections  are  almost  wholly  removed,  and 
if  on  further  trial  they  shall  prove  to  be  equally  productive  and 
hardy  with  the  older  varieties,  with  the  advantages  that  we  have 
mentioned,  they  will  be  truly  valuable,  and  we  may  reasonably 
expect  to  see  blackberries  planted  in  many  gardens  where  they 
are  now  seldom  found.  A  strong  but  not  wet  soil  is  better 
suited  to  this  fruit  than  a  light  or  sandy  soil.  They  always 
succeed  better  when  protected  in  some  way  from  the  effects  of 
the  winter,  but  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  lay  down  the 
thorny  varieties.  They  should  be  set  in  hills  or  stools  like  rasp- 
berries, about  five  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  with  rows  six  or  eight 
feet  apart.  A  cheap  trellis  of  stakes  with  wire  stretched  across 
is  a  great  advantage,  for  the  canes  can  then  be  tied  up  out  of 
the  way.  This  fruit  always  sells  readily  and  brings  a  high 
price,  and  it  is  a  pity  we  cannot  grow  more  of  it ;  but  our 
experience  has  not  been  of  the  most  favorable  kind,  and  some 
of  our  neighbors  have  had  no  better  success,  and  have  aban- 
doned the  cultivation  of  this  fruit  entirely.  We  will  not 
trespass  further  to  speak  of  other  fruits  that  can,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  raised  to  profit.  The  cranberry  is  prominent 
in  our  mind,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  increased  attention 
is  being  paid  to  the  growing  of  this  fruit  every  year.  "We  hope 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  bogs,  swamps  and  marshes 
of  our  whole  State  shall  yield  its  ruddy  fruit  that  shall  equal 
the  product  of  the  cranberry  fields  of  Cape  Cod.  But  what 
shall  we  say  more  ?  for  time  would  fail  us  to  even  briefly  hint 
at  many  important  things  connected  with  the  cultivation  of 
various  fruits  both  out  of  doors  and  under  glass.  Some 
inquiries  naturally  force  themselves  upon  us,  and  many  are 
ready  to  ask,  as  they  have  many  times  before.  Is  fruit  culture 
profitable?  We  unhesitatingly  answer  yes,  and  profitable  in 
more  respects  than  one.  But  profitable  in  that  one  respect  to 
which  all  minds  are  strongly  drawn — that  of  actual  proceeds  or 
incomes  in  greenbacks ;  profitable  as  it  tends  to  develop  our 
better  nature,  to  cultivate  our  taste,  to  add  to  the  comfort  of 
our  homes,  to  subdue  the  stubborn  and  waste  places,  and  make 
them  bloom  and  smile  beneath  the  golden  and  purple  fruitage 
of  autumn. 

If  great  advances  have  been  made  in  the  last  half  century 
in  our  country,  what  may  we  not  reasonably  expect  during  the 

10 
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next  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  ?  Vast  tracts  of  territory  that 
only  a  few  years  ago  liad  never  been  visited  by  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
to-day  teem  with  bountiful  harvests,  rich  rewards  to  the  busy 
laborers  on  the  great  harvest-fields  of  the  land.  There  are 
other  fields  far  and  near  which,  if  planted  with  fruit  trees  and 
fruit-bearing  vines  and  plants,  will  gladden  the  eye  and  the 
heart  of  the  owner,  and  reaching  in  its  results  beyond  the 
smiling  plains  or  pleasant  valleys,  will  cause  even  the  heart  of 
the  little  dirty,  neglected  child  of  the  city  to  leap  for  joy  as  he 
beholds  the  rich  and  tempting  fruits  spread  out  before  his  eyes 
and  sold  so  cheaply  that  the  possessor  of  a  penny  even  may  be 
happy  for  a  moment  as  he  enjoys  the  rich,  melting  pear  or 
luscious  peach  or  more  substantial  apple.  Think,  my  friends, 
of  the  old  homestead  farm,  away  it  may  be  among  the  pleasant 
hills,  that  dear  old  place  with  its  ten  thousand  pleasant  mem- 
ories, where  grew  in  our  childhood  the  very  best  apples  and 
peaches  and  grapes  that  could  possibly  be  found,  as  we  thought 
then.  Do  we  not  remember  how  much  we  enjoyed  even  the 
fruits  of  those  days,  poor  though  they  were  ?  With  no  bed 
laden  with  President  Wilder  strawberries,  or  trees  bending  with 
Dana's  Hovey  pears  !  If,  then,  these  things  afforded  so  much 
satisfaction  to  us,  shall  we  not,  from  the  many  hundred  varieties 
of  fruit  on  every  hand,  plant  such  as  shall  be  a  source  of  joy  to 
those  who  now  live  and  those  who  shall  come  after  us  ?  Shall 
we  not  make  our  homes  attractive  and  pleasant,  that  when  our 
children  go  out  on  to  the  great  battle-field  of  life,  they  too  may 
think  of  the  old  homestead  with  all  its  pleasant  things,  among 
the  least  of  which  will  not  be  the  orchard  and  garden  ? 

Then  cultivate  fruit.  Plant  for  yourselves ;  plant,  for  your  chil- 
dren ;  "plant  for  your  neighbors  away  off  in  the  distant  cities  ; 
plant  for  the  stranger  that  may  come  among  you ;  plant  for  all, 
and  let  all  enjoy  earth's  richest  fruits  without  stint  or  measure. 

The  Chairman.  President  Clark,  with  his  usual  courtesy, 
has  asked  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  from  the  chair  on  this 
subject ;  but  after  the  very  able,  sensible,  useful  and  compre- 
hensive address  by  the  orator  of  the  evening,  there  is  very  little 
left  for  me  to  say.  I  can,  however,  from  practical  knowledge, 
endorse  almost,  or  quite  everything,  which  he  has  said.  His 
selection  of  fruits  is  admirable.      They  are  fruits  which  are 
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adapted  certainly  to  Massachusetts,  and  there  are  very  few- 
places  where  they  cannot  be  grown. 

Of  the  apple,  I  might  say  that  there  are  some  new  varieties 
which  are  coming  in  which  will  probably  prove  quite  valuable 
and  useful  in  Massachusetts.  I  allude,  in  particular,  to  the 
Tompkins  County  King,  which  I  have  no  reason  to  think  will 
not  do  as  well  in  other  places  as  in  Dorchester,  my  own  home. 
It  is  a  large,  fair,  handsome  red  apple,  and  red  is  the  color 
which  commands  the  price.  It  is  as  handsome  as  the  Baldwin, 
and  the  Baldwin  is  everywhere  popular.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  the  three  most  popular  Eastern  apples — the  Baldwin,  Rox- 
bury  Russet  and  Rhode  Island  Greening — are  the  three  most 
popular  apples  at  the  West,  where  they  grow  so  many  millions 
of  bushels.  At  many  of  the  Western  Fruit  Conventions,  votes 
have  been  taken  as  to  what  were  the  best  varieties,  and  they 
have  always  resulted  in  favor  of  the  Baldwin,  the  Rhode  Island 
Greening  and  the  Roxbury  Russet.  To  these  I  think  I  may 
add,  as  one  of  the  standard  winter  fruits,  the  Tompkins  County 
King.     I  will  not  say  more  of  the  apple. 

As  to  the  pear,  we  have  certainly  had  very  great  success  in 
Massachusetts  in  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit,  and  our  soils  are 
not  of  the  most  congenial  character  for  the  culture  of  the 
pear ;  yet,  with  the  indomitable  perseverance,  pride  and  compe- 
tition of  our  cultivators,  as  the  orator  has  said,  near  Boston, 
where  the  pear  is  cultivated  more  extensively  than  in  any  other 
place  in  the  United  States,  we  succeed  in  producing  as  fine 
pears  as  are  grown  anywhere.  I  had  the  pleasure,  during  a 
visit  abroad  last  year,  of  seeing  the  largest  and  best  gardens 
and  nurseries  in  Europe,  and  I  came  home  exceedingly  grati- 
fied by  the  fact  that  I  saw  no  cultivation  anywhere,  and  no 
fruits  anywhere,  which  were  superior  to  our  own. 

Of  the  varieties  of  the  pear  alluded  to  this  evening,  the  Beurrd 
d'Anjou,  as  is  well  known  to  a  great  many  gentlemen  present, 
is  my  favorite.  I  mean,  that  of  the  thousand  varieties  which  I 
have  proved  by  my  own  personal  inspection,  the  Beurre  d'Anjou 
stands  first  on  the  list.  So  excellent  is  it,  that  I  have  increased 
the  number  of  my  trees  until  I  possess  now  more  than  four 
hundred.  I  have  no  difficulty  at  all  in  selling  my  crop.  I 
have  just  sent  away  the  last  of  them  to  New  York,  at  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  barrel.     It  seems  to  be  as  hardy,  to  use  a  commoU' 
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expression,  as  an  oak.  It  grows  on  dry  soil  and  wet  soil,  on  light 
soil  and  heavy  soil.  I  have  never  seen  an  inch  of  wood  that 
cankered  or  was  injured  by  the  winter ;  and  in  quality  it  is  cer- 
tainly all  that  could  be  desired.  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it 
is  a  great  privilege  to  live  to  my  time  of  life,  (for  I  introduced 
that  pear  more  than  thirty  years  ago,)  and  to  feel  that,  if  I  have 
done  nothing  else,  I  have  been  the  means  of  giving  to  the  com- 
munity such  a  fruit  as  the  Beurr^  d'Anjou.  I  believe  Mr. 
Hyde  has  named  no  varieties  this  evening  that  I  am  not  ready 
to  endorse. 

In  regard  to  grape-culture,  its  extension  is  most  marvellous 
in  our  country.  It  is,  as  Mr.  Hyde  has  truly  remarked,  but  a 
very  few  years — within  the- recollection  of  many  present — since 
we  had  no  varieties,  except  the  very  wild  ones,  other  than  the 
Isabella  and  the  Catawba.  Then  followed  that  most  glorious 
grape,  the  Concord — glorious,  I  say,  because  it  gives  to  the 
million  a  fruit  which  they  can  all  cultivate.  Now,  our  Western 
territory  is  filled  with  grapes.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the 
great  grape-show  at  Canandaigua  this  last  autumn, — the  largest 
exhibition  ever  made  on  the  American  continent, — and  I  was 
surprised  and  astonished  at  the  superabundance  and  excellence 
of  the  fruit.  So  great  has  been  the  crop  this  year,  that  Concord 
grapes  were  sold  at  the  vineyards  for  three  and  a  half  cents  a 
pound,  and  Dianas  for  five  cents  a  pound  ;  and  although  I  did 
not  believe  they  paid  a  profit,  it  was  said  that  they  did.  After- 
wards I  made  a  visit,  on  a  commission,  to  taste  the  must  of  the 
grapes  on  Crooked  Lake ;  and  for  eighteen  miles  the  banks  of 
that  lake,  facing  to  the  south  and  south-west,  (and  so  it  is  on 
many  other  lakes,)  were  covered  with  vineyards  far  surpassing 
those  that  I  saw  on  the  Rhine.  So  great  had  the  crop  of  grapes 
ibeen,  that  they  had  been  unable  to  pick  them,  and  when  the 
sfrost  came,  on  the  18th  of  October,  it  froze  what  there  were  in 
ithe  vineyards ;  and  when  I  was  there  they  were  loading  the 
steamboats  with  grapes,  and  sending  them  down  for  wine,  at 
one  and  two  cents  a  pound — not  that  the  grapes  were  injured 
for  wine,  but  they  would  not  do  to  send  to  market. 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  grape-culture,  that  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie  and  its  islands  more  than  ten  thousand 
acres  have  been  planted.  Millions  and  millions  of  vines  have 
been  planted  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  and  on  the  islands  of 
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that  lake.  I  saw  in  one  nurseryman's  grounds  sixteen  hundred 
thousand  cuttings  that  lie  had  put  in  in  one  season,  and  in  the 
September  following  he  advertised  that  he  could  furnish  no 
more — they  had  all  been  engaged.  But,  like  the  potato  mania, 
which  is  somewhat  alive  now,  the  speculation  in  vines  has  come 
to  its  head — not  that  our  hillsides  are  not  to  be  clad  like  the 
vine-clad  hills  of  the  Rhine  yet,  but  there  has  been  so  much 
speculation  and  zeal,  and,  I  may  add,  disappointment  has  fol- 
lowed in  so  many  cases,  that  at  the  present  moment  the  sale 
of  grape-vines  for  vineyards  has  become  very  dull.  And  now, 
without  wishing  to  advocate  (although  I  might  be  willing  to 
express  an  opinion)  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  especially  for 
wine,  or  to  recommend  its  manufacture  for  common  use,  I  may 
say  that  our  wine  manufacturers  at  the  West  are  making  wines 
which  compare  most  favorably  with  the  European  wines.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  of  the 
American  Commissioners  at  Paris,  for  the  examination  of  wines, 
and  the  Foreign  Commissioners  had  the  liberality  to  say,  when 
we  showed  them  the  Ives  seedling  and  the  Norton  seedling, — 
grapes  which  make  a  legitimate  red  wine, — tliey  had  the  liber- 
ality, and  honesty,  I  might  add,  to  say,  "  If  you  can  raise  such 
grapes  and  make  such  wines  in  your  country,  you  want  none 
from  us." 

But  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  more  than  almost  any 
other  fruit,  we  must  select  suitable  situations  and  soils.  That 
is  the  great  secret.  The  grape  wants  a  high,  dry,  hot  location, 
and  there  it  will  always  succeed.  We  have  many  hillsides  in 
Massachusetts  which,  if  they  were  only  selected  properly,  would 
produce  as  fine  grapes  as  are  raised  at  the  West.  The  only 
reason  why  we  have  not  done  so  well  the  last  few  years  is 
because  of  the  superabundance  of  rain.  We  have  had  in  the 
month  of  September,  this  year,  about  thirteen  and  a  half  inches 
of  rain,  against  three  and  a  half  inches,  the  average  for  the  last 
fifteen  years.  Under  such  circumstances,  nothing  could  suc- 
ceed. But  at  the  West,  from  Rochester  to  Wisconsin,  where 
it  has  been  hot  and  dry,  the  grape  grew  with  the  utmost  free- 
dom, and  ripened  early  ;  there  was  no  disease  ;  everything  was 
propitious.  But  Providence  is  not  partial  in  its  blessings,  and 
the  time  will  come,  as  I  said  the  other  day  in  a  public  meeting, 
when  the  West  will  get  a  ducking,  as  we  have  this  year ;  then, 
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ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  shall  have  the  grape  growing  in  pro- 
fusion, and  ripening  as  well  as  it  does  there. 

This  subject  is  full  of  interest,  I  know.  I  have  seen  the  pro- 
found attention  which  has  been  given  to  the  orator  this  evening. 
There  are  many  gentlemen  present  eminent  in  their  profession 
as  fruit-culturists,  and  I  hope  we  shall  hear  from  them  on  this 
subject.  There  is  a  gentleman  present  from  a  sister  State  who 
has  raised  a  very  fine  seedling  pear ;  and  I  believe  that  native 
fruits  are  much  better  adapted  to  our  soils,  and  more  likely  to 
succeed,  generally,  than  foreign  fruits.  I  allude  to  Mr.  Good- 
ale,  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Maine. 
The  new  seedling  pear  bears  his  own  honorable  name.  I  hope 
we  may  hear  from  Mr.  Goodale  on  this  subject  of  fruit-culture. 

S.  L.  Goodale,  of  Saco,  Me.  The  Goodale  pear  was  origi- 
nated by  my  father  from  a  seed  of  the  McLaughlin,  which  is 
also  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Maine,  about  thirty  years  ago. 
The  original  tree  is  vigorous,  healthy  and  hardy,  having  never 
suffered  from  any  of  our  severe  winters.  It  has  never  failed  to 
bear  a  fair  crop  in  any  year  since  it  began  to  bear. 

The  fruit  is  large  and  fair,  and  of  very  good  quality,  when 
not  allowed  to  remain  too  long  on  the  tree.  If  left  too  late,  it 
decays  at  the  centre.  The  flesh,  tender,  juicy,  and  very  pleas- 
antly flavored.  Young  trees,  in  the  nursery,  assume  an  upright 
habit,  growing  with  great  vigor,  and  come  very  early  into  bear- 
ing, often  in  the  third  year  from  grafting  on  the  pear-stock.  I 
do  not  consider  it  well  adapted  to  the  quince-root.  The  original 
tree  has  had  only  plain,  orchard  treatment,  and  from  its  abun- 
dant bearing  has  become  as  broad  as  high.  It  is  not  so  much 
for  any  single  trait  that  I  value  it,  as  for  the  combinations  of 
qualities  which  render  it,  if  it  prove  elsewhere  as  it  is  in  the 
place  of  its  origin,  eminently  fitted  for  extensive  culture  in 
orchards.  It  comes,  in  eating,  about  three  weeks  later  than 
the  Bartlett,  and  keeps  in  good  condition  until  the  Beurr^ 
d'Anjou  comes  in. 

The  Chairman.  The  Agricultural  College  has  been  greatly 
indebted  to  a  gentleman  who  has  had  signal  success  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fruit  under  glass,  and  who  has  placed  upon  the 
platform  these  specimens  of  tropical  fruit  [two  vigorous  pine- 
apples, with  ripe  fruit.]     I  wish  we  could  hear  from  our  friend 
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Dr.  Durfee,  of  Fall  River,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
growth  of  the  peach. 

Dr.  Durfee.  I  have  no  objection  to  stating  my  experience 
in  growing  and  raising  the  peach  under  glass.  It  is  something 
like  fifteen  years  since  I  commenced.  I  had  a  house  seventy- 
two  feet  long.  I  put  a  trellis  against  the  wall  of  that  house, 
and  planted  six  trees,  spreading  them  out  fan-like  upon  the 
wall.  I  then  had  a  trellis  built  in  front,  upon  which  I  put  six 
more.  These  trees,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  which 
have  decayed,  have  borne  every  year  from  the  first  year  they 
were  set  out,  and  I  have  had  an  abundance  of  fruit  from  those 
trees,  of  the  finest  quality.  It  has  been  said  that  you  cannot 
get  the  peach  in  perfection  under  glass ;  that  the  fruit  is  watery, 
and  insipid  to  the  taste ;  but  I  think  I  can  say  that  as  fine 
peaches  as  ever  grew  have  been  grown  under  that  glass  for  now 
something  like  fifteen  years,  and  in  great  abundance ;  for  I  have 
had,  every  year,  to  thin  them  out,  more  or  less,  to  prevent  in- 
jury to  the  trees.  Oftentimes  I  have  taken  off  five  out  of  six 
of  every  lot  that  exhibited  itself  on  the  trees,  and  then  had  an 
abundance  of  fruit.  There  are  gentlemen  here  who  have  seen 
the  fruit  when  growing,  and  I  see  a  friend  here  who  had  an 
opportunity  last  fall  of  knowing  something  of  the  quality  of  the 
peach  when  grown. 

That  is  the  only  way  in  which  I  have  been  able  to  cultivate 
the  peach  at  all.  I  tried  the  cultivation  of  the  peach  on  a  trellis 
against  a  wall  out  of  doors,  and  I  found  a  north-west  exposure 
was  far  better  for  the  crop  than  any  other  exposure.  I  think  a 
hot,  scorching  sun  injures  our  peach-trees  more  than  anything 
else,  especially  after  a  rain.  I  have  noticed  that  when  we  had 
a  shower  of  rain,  followed  by  a  hot  sun,  it  almost  invariably 
killed  the  buds,  and  I  had  no  crop.  I  think,  if  any  one  desires 
to  cultivate  the  peach,  the  best  way  is  to  try  it  under  glass.  I 
think  it  may  be  made  profitable.  I  do  not  make  it  profitable, 
because  I  prefer  to  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  them  away, 
rather  than  to  sell  them. 

The  finest  quality  of  peach  that  I  know  to  be  raised  is  what 
is  called  the  George  the  Fourth.  The  Early  Crawford  is  a  very 
fine  peach.  I  raise  the  Crawford  early  and  the  Crawford  late ; 
but  I  do  not  think  the  yellow  peach,  under  glass,  can  be  brought 
to  that  perfection  that  a  white  peach  can. 
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I  might  further  state  that  I  have  another  house  where  I  cul- 
tivate the  peach,  and  part  of  the  trees  are  in  the  ground,  and 
part  are  in  pots.  I  raise  a  great  many  in  pots.  My  course  has 
been  to  purchase  a  large  number  of  trees  the  second  year  after 
the  graft.  I  generally  send  to  Long  Island  and  buy,  say  a 
hundred  at  a  time,  and  my  gardener  takes  them  and  sets  them 
out  in  the  spring,  cutting  them  down  so  as  not  to  leave  more 
than  two  buds  on  each  tree.  They  grow  up  that  season,  and 
the  next  I  have  a  good  crop  of  peaches.  Most  of  these  peaches 
I  have  had  in  pots,  as  these  pines  are  now  in  pots,  which  are 
cultivated  under  glass.  And  I  would  remark,  in  reference  to 
pines,  that  it  is  very  easy  to  cultivate  them,  if  you  have  a  house 
arranged  for  it.  These  were  grown  over  a  hot-air  flue.  I  had 
a  wooden  box  built,  and  filled  in  something  like  eighteen  inches 
with  tan,  and  the  suckers  which  we  clip  from  the  sides  of  these 
plants  are  put  into  pots  filled  with  good  rich  soil,  which  pots 
are  embedded  in  the  tan,  and  the  heat  underneath  will  keep 
them  in  a  fine  state  of  growth,  and  they  will  come  into  full 
bearing  the  first  year.  These  came  from  my  pinery  yesterday, 
and  my  gardener  took  off  most  of  the  suckers  which  were  on 
the  sides.  You  will  see  that  some  of  them  are  here  now. 
There  were  large  clusters  around  both  of  these  pines,  which 
have  been  cut  off,  which  would  have  been  fine  pines  to  set  out 
and  bear  a  crop  next  season. 

The  Chaieman.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  recognizing  here  this 
evening  a  gentleman  who  has  performed  very  efficient  service 
for  many  years  in  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  I 
allude  to  Mr.  Strong,  its  Vice-President,  and  Chairman  of  its 
Fruit  Committee.    I  hope  Mr.  Strong  will  address  the  audience. 

W.   C.    Strong,   of  Newton.     Our  Chairman  has  left  very.^ 
little  for  us  to  say,  his  suggestions  are  so  practical,  and   he 
covers  the  ground  so  entirely.     But,  as  I  have  been  called  up, 
I  will  allude  to  one  subject,  with  which,  perhaps,  I  am  least 
familiar,  and  it  is  because  I  feel  a  strong  interest  in  it. 

I  was  rather  amused  this  afternoon,  as  I  heard  President 
Clark  describe  the  work  of  the  past  year,  and  the  improvements 
that  have  been  made  on  the  Agricultural  College  grounds,  at 
the  evident  satisfaction  with  which  he  spoke  of  tlie  industry  of 
the  students  in  rooting  out  his  apple-orchard.  That  was  the 
first  lesson  in  fruit-culture  which  the  students  received,  and  I 
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thought  it  would  rather  open  the  eyes  of  the  farmers  of  Massa- 
chusetts. As  we  drove  out  of  the  grounds  I  saw  the  reason, 
and  it  was  a  very  good  reason,  that  he  had  for  rooting  out  tliose 
apple-trees.  You  have  said,  Mr.  President,  that  the  soil  of 
Massachusetts  is  not  specially  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the 
pear.  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  it  is  eminently  suited  to 
the  culture  of  the  apple.  If  you  go  further  north  than  Massa- 
chusetts, to  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  you  find  that  many 
varieties  of  apple  are  tender,  and,  more  than  this,  the  fruit  does 
not  attain  that  size  and  perfection  that  it  does  in  this  State.  If 
you  go  still  further  north,  into  Canada,  you  find  the  fruit  be- 
comes crabbed.  Then,  if  you  go  further  south  or  west,  you  find 
that,  although  the  fruit  grows  larger,  it  is  watery,  and  does  not 
attain  that  flavor  and  excellence,  just  the  happy  medium  of 
crispness  and  spirit,  which  is  desired.  Massachusetts  is  emi- 
nently the  home  of  the  apple  ;  and  I  hope  that  one  of  the  lessons 
taught  at  the  Agricultural  College,  and  on  the  Agricultural 
College  grounds,  will  be  that  the  apple  is  eminently  a  Massa- 
chusetts fruit.  It  seems  to  me  fitting  that  this  institution  should 
demonstrate  this  fact;  for,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  re- 
cently, this  is  a  long  experiment,  the  culture  of  the  apple.  It 
is  an  experiment  which  very  few  young  men  are  inclined  to 
undertake.  It  may  be  very  well  to  say,  "  Plant  the  apple ; 
plant  it,  if  not  for  yourselves,  for  your  children  ; "  but  mankind 
are  selfish.  We  must  take  them  as  they  are,  and  they  will  not 
do  it.  It  is  too  long  an  experiment  for  most  young  men,  who 
have  an  eye  to  immediate  returns.  They  cannot  wait  fifteen, 
twenty,  or  thirty  years  for  a  fair  return  on  their  investment  of 
money  and  labor,  and  they  must  wait  longer  than  that  for  a  full 
return  from  an  apple  orchard.  Now,  the  Agricultural  College 
can  do  this.  I  am  not  perfectly  familiar  with  the  location  of 
the  grounds,  but  I  trust  there  is  a  good  slope  somewhere  for  an 
apple  orchard,  and  an  extensive  apple  orchard. 

As  I  look  over  our  State,  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  are 
very  few  good  specimens  of  apple  culture^— very  few  perfect 
specimens  of  apple  culture.  In  the  language  of  the  orator  of 
the  evening,  it  is  a  shame  that  Massachusetts  should  be  com- 
pelled, year  after  year,  to  import  the  larger  part  of  her  fruit, 
when  we  can  grow  very  much  better  fruit  at  home.  The  only 
reason  for  this  is  because  it  is  so  long  an  experiment.  There 
11 
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is  no  doubt  at  all  that  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  in  our  State — I  do  not  know  but  I  state  it  too 
strongly,  but  thousands  of  acres — that  are  as  well  adapted  to 
apple  culture  as  any  land  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  If  this  be 
so,  then  this  institution  is  the  very  institution  that  should  under- 
take this  experiment,  and  demonstrate  to  our  farmers  that  the 
apple  is  a  sure  source  of  income  ;  that  when  skilfully  cultivated, 
it  is  almost  a  certain  crop — more  certain  than  any  other  crop 
we  grow. 

-  I  feel  that  the  great  point  to  be  considered  among  us  just 
now  is  this :  that  we  study  the  exact  habits  of  each  kind  of 
fruit.  Take  the  apple.  Our  soil  is  eminently  fitted  for  the 
culture  of  the  apple,  and  consequently  we  must  embark  in  it 
largely.  We  ought  to  embark  in  it  so  largely  that  we  shall  not 
only  supply  our  own  wants,  but  send  to  other  portions  of  the 
country  less  favored  than  ourselves  ;  and  if  our  college  has  not 
proper  grounds,  I  do  feel  that  the  money  of  the  institution  can 
be  best  expended  in  the  purchase  of  some  good  location,  where 
they  can  demonstrate  to  the  State  what  can  be  done  with  an 
apple  orchard.  And  so  it  is  with  other  fruits.  We  are  to  study 
the  exact  requirements  of  each  fruit ;  for  we  can  grow,  I  had 
almost  said,  every  kind  of  fruit,  if  we  will  study  the  require- 
ments of  each  kind  carefully.  As  good  grapes  have  been  grown 
in  this  State  this  year,  when  the  rain-fall  in  September  has  been 
thirteen  and  a  half  inches,  as  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
The  same  is  true  even  of  the  peach.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
grapes  can  be  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  we  can  afford  to  sell 
them  at  the  price  that  has  been  stated  by  our  Chairman,  but  we 
can  always  sell  them,  I  believe,  at  a  remunerative  price  I 
think  I  should  be  willing  to  go  further,  and  take  even  stronger 
ground  than  has  been  taken  here  this  evening.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  our  selling  our  fruit  at  so  low  rates  as  have  been 
suggested.  This  year,  notwithstanding  the  flood  of  fruit  that 
has  been  sent  from  the  West,  all  the  fruit  we  have  raised  has 
been  sold  at  remunerative  prices.  None  of  our  home  grapes 
have  been  sold  at  less  than  twelve  dollars  a  hundred. 

I  want  to  allude  once  more  to  the  apple.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  population  of  this  State  and  some  other  States. 
In  some  States,  where  the  population  is  large,  the  labor  of  chil- 
dren is  very  abundant,  and  they  can  pick  the  small  fruits — the 
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strawberry,  for  example — much  cheaper  than  we  can.  The 
apple  we  can  take  care  of.  It  requires  very  little  labor  for  the 
market,  and  it  comes  at  a  season  of  the  year  which  is  favorable  ; 
and  therefore  I  should  place  the  apple  where  our  orator  has 
placed  it,  first  on  the  list,  and  the  most  important.  And  it  is 
really  a  subject  worthy  of  consideration  whether  our  legislature 
ought  not  to  favor  this  interest,  which  in  its  nature  has  an 
inherent  difficulty — the  length  of  time  required  for  its  develop- 
ment. Our  young  men  are  ambitious  for  quick  returns.  They 
Cannot  have  them  with  the  apple,  and  therefore  it  is  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  our  legislature  should  not  give  premiums 
for  good  apples,  or  in  some  other  way  encourage  the  culture  of 
this  fruit.  Certainly  we  shall  have  a  right  to  expect  an  experi- 
ment by  our  Agricultural  College.  I  think  the  people  will 
demand  it. 

The  Chairman.  While  the  subject  is  under  consideration,  I 
will  ask  gentlemen  interested  in  fruit-culture  to  address  the 
meeting.  Among  the  number,  I  see  our  friend  Moore,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Board,  who  has  had  great  success  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  apple. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  hardly  know  what  to  say,  after  the  lecture  we 
have  had  to-night,  and  the  remarks  from  our  friends.  I  should 
agree  with  Mr.  Strong  entirely  in  one  remark  he  made ;  that  is, 
that  Massachusetts  is  the  home  of  the  apple.  I  shoidd  like  to 
ask  how  we  should  have  produced  such  varieties  as  the  Wil- 
liams, the  Porter,  the  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  the  Baldwin,  the 
Roxbury  Russet,  unless  our  soil  had  been  favorable  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  apple  ?  They  are  certainly  among  the  best,  if  not 
the  best,  varieties  now  cultivated  in  the  Union,  and  certainly 
our  soil  would  not  have  produced  them  unless  it  had  been 
favorable. 

I  agree  precisely  with  what  the  lecturer  said  with  regard  to 
raising  apples  near  cities,  or  on  high-priced  land.  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  be  profitable  to  put  apples  on  land  worth  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre ;  but  on  rough  hillsides,  and 
back  in  the  country,  as  the  lecturer  has  said,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  what  it  would  be  profitable  to  raise  apples. 

But  there  are  a  great  many  here  who  would  interest  this 
audience  more  than  I  should,  and  I  think  they  had  better 
talk  instead  of  myself. 
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The  Chairman.  I  believe  we  have  with  us  another  member 
of  the  Board  who  has  for  many  years  given  his  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  apple — Mr.  Clement. 

Asa  Clement,  of  Dracut.  I  did  not  expect  to  be  called  upon 
to-night  to  speak  on  this  question,  and  I  perceive  that  the  audi- 
ence has  become  considerably  weary  of  the  long  sittings ;  but 
as  you  have  called  me  up,  I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  ques- 
tions in  relation  to  apples,  and  hope  somebody  will  be  able  to 
answer  them  after  I  get  through,  and  that  will  be  very  soon. 

I  have  noticed  lately — say  for  the  last  six  years — that  many 
of  the  Baldwin  trees,  which  look  very  healthy  ordinarily,  blos- 
som fully  but  do  not  set  much  fruit,  and  what  fruit  does  set 
does  not  mature  well ;  it  is  small.  We  had,  in  the  orchards 
round  Lowell  last  season,  large  numbers  of  Baldwin  apple-trees 
which  blew  full,  but  did  not  set  much  fruit,  and  what  there  was 
was  poor  and  insipid  in  quality,  small  in  size,  and  knurly.  Ordi- 
narily, when  fruit  is  thin  on  the  trees,  we  expect  it  to  grow  a 
little  larger,  or  hope  it  will ;  it  seems  to  be  thinned  out  natu- 
rally ;  but  that  has  not  been  the  case  lately  with  the  Baldwin. 
I  cannot  account  for  this  fact,  and  I  hope  somebody  will  be  able 
to  tell  us  the  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  Baldwin  apple. 

Then  there  is  another  thing.  The  Hubbardston  Nonsuch, 
with  me,  bears  regularly  alternate  years,  and  they  never  have 
done  better,  within  my  recollection,  than  in  1866  and  1868,  the 
two  last  bearing  years.  The  tree  bears  enormous  crops,  and  the 
fruit  is  very  fine.  The  Williams  never  produced  such  crops  on 
my  grounds  as  last  year.  The  Foundling,  (some  call  it  the 
River  apple  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  some  the  Fontinelle,) 
has  produced  remarkable  crops  this  year  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lowell,  and  others  could  be  named  ;  while  other  varieties,  which 
blew  well,  have  failed  almost  entirely.  Now  I  would  like  to 
know  how  to  account  for  this.     I  cannot  myself. 

I  do  not  propose  to  detain  you  any  longer,  but  I  want  some 
one  to  tell  me  how  it  is  that  a  few  varieties  bear  well,  and  others, 
with  equal  care  and  attention,  fail. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  my  estimable  friend,  Colonel 
Stone,  a  new  member  from  the  Norfolk  Society,  can  answer 
those  inquiries. 

Col.  Stone. — I  know  this  audience  is  tired  out  with  listening 
to  these  remarks,  and  I  think  the  question  asked  by  our  friend 
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from  Lowell  is  not  so  easily  answered.  I  admit  the  fact  that  he 
states,  but  why  it  is  so  is  beyond  my  knowledge.  I  have  been 
very  much  interested  and  pleased  with  the  discussion  here  this 
evening.  I  think  if  our  friend  Strong  would  visit  the  orchard 
of  the  Clapps,  in  Dorchester,  he  would  find  an  orchard  that 
cannot  be  duplicated  in  this  State  or  in  the  United  States  ;  and 
any  gentleman  who  is  anxious  to  learn  anything  in  regard  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  pear  or  the  apple,  by  going  there  can 
receive  instruction  which  may  be  of  great  advantage  to  him. 
They  are  modest  people,  but  very  kind,  excellent  people,  and 
will  be  happy  to  give  any  one  all  the  information  in  their  pos- 
session that  they  can.  They  will  tell  you  just  what  to  do,  and 
you  may  judge  for  yourself.  There  are  no  more  skilful  culti- 
vators of  the  pear  or  the  apple  in  New  England  than  your 
neighbors,  Mr.  President,  the  Clapp  Brothers. 

But  it  is  time  we  were  closing  our  meeting,  and  I  will  not 
detain  you. 

The  Chairman.  My  young  friend  has  not  been  accustomed 
to  being  out  in  the  evening. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  discuss  this  subject  of  the  apple 
further.  We  have  some  eminent  growers  with  us.  Among 
them  I  notice  General  Newhall,  of  Lynnfield.  Shall  we  hear 
from  him  ? 

Gen.  Newhall.  Mr.  President,  I  came  this  evening  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  remarks  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  apple, 
not  thinking  that  I  should  be  called  upon  to  say  anything  in 
relation  to  the  subject.  I  have,  however,  had  some  experience 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  apple.  The  objection  has  frequently 
been  made  to  its  cultivation  by  younger  men  than  myself,  that 
they  would  reap  but  little  benefit  from  it  themselves.  So  far  as 
my  own  experience  goes,  I  can  state  this.  Some  years  ago  I 
found  that  the  trees  upon  my  place  were  so  old,  that  if  young 
trees  were  not  planted  I  should  have  no  fruit  in  a  few  years. 
Therefore,  in  the  first  place,  I  planted  a  nursery  of  trees,  culti- 
vated those  trees,  set  them  out,  and  I  have  gathered  some  years 
hundreds  of  barrels  of  Baldwins  and  Roxbury  Russets  from 
those  trees.  Among  the  best  results  I  ever  had,  I  gathered 
from  three  trees  four  barrels  each  after  they  had  been  set  but 
nine  years.  They  were  set  upon  a  deep,  alluvial  soil,  somewhat 
rocky,  and  the  trees  grew  remarkably  well.     I  remember,  when 
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I  was  a  younger  man,  a  relative  of  mine,  in  what  is  now  the 
city  of  Lynn,  had  about  twenty  acres  of  land,  and  had  but  two 
or  three  apple-trees  upon  it.  When  he  was  forty  years  old  he 
purchased  a  hundred  trees,  and  planted  them  on  about  an  acre 
of  good  land  on  the  south  part  of  the  Common  of  Lynn.' 
"While  he  was  setting  those  trees,  one  of  the  Friends  or  Quakers 
of  Lynn,  who  was  passing  by,  asked  him  if  he  ever  expected  to 
derive  any  benefit  himself  from  the  trees  he  was  setting  out,  at 
his  age.  He  replied  that  if  he  did  not  somebody  else  would. 
He  planted  those  trees,  and  lived  to  sell  hundreds  of  barrels  of 
apples  from  them  in  bearing  years,  and  supplied  this  very 
Quaker  with  some  of  the  fruit.  If  any  young  man  is  disposed 
to  cultivate  the  apple  or  any  other  fruit,  if  he  will  select  good 
trees  and  cultivate  them  well,  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  world 
that  he  will  derive  benefit  from  them  ;  and,  if  he  lives  to  the 
common  age  of  man,  derive  benefit  from  them  for  many  years 
after  they  come  into  bearing. 

There  is  one  thing  in  relation  to  setting  out  apple-trees. 
You  want  to  get  good  thrifty  trees,  and  those  that  are  grafted 
upon  seedling  stock.  A  few  years  since  I  wanted  a  few  varie- 
ties of  apples  that  I  had  never  tried,  and  I  sent  to  Western  New 
York  and  obtained  ten  trees.  I  planted  them  on  good  soil,  but 
the  trees  made  very  little  growth.  The  next  year  I  had  occa- 
sion to  obtain  some  trees  from  Parsons  &  Co.,  Long  Island,  and, 
talking  with  Mr.  Parsons  about  those  trees,  I  mentioned  the  fact 
that  they  had  not  grown  well,  and  he  said  the  reason,  in  his 
opinion,  was  that  they  were  grafted  upon  root-cuttings,  the  nur- 
serymen not  knowing  any  better.  He  said  his  trees  were  all 
grafted  upon  seedlings  raised  in  the  nursery  and  grafted  on  the 
best  stocks.  This  was  ten  years  ago,  and  now  one  of  the  trees 
that  I  had  from  Parsons  &  Co.  would  weigh  down  six  of  the 
others,  which  were,  as  I  have  since  ascertained,  grafted  upon 
pieces  of  root  six  inches  in  length.  That  practice  ought  never 
to  be  followed,  and  I  would  advise  any  young  man  who  is- going 
to  plant  an  orchard  to  be  sure,  if  he  purchases  trees  from  a 
nursery,  to  get  those  grafted  upon  seedling  stocks  instead  of 
upon  pieces  of  root. 

After  all,  this  talk  about  waiting  for  trees  is  a  mere  fallacy. 
If  a  young  man  plants  good  trees  when  he  is  five  and  twenty 
years  old,  if  he  lives  to  the  common  age  of  man,  he  will  find 
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that  those  trees  have  arrived  to  their  full  perfection  of  bearing, 
and  that  he  will  derive  as  much  benefit  from  the  trees  as  a  sub- 
sequent generation,  probably.  Many  of  the  old  varieties,  that 
have  been  in  cultivation  for  a  hundred  years,  would  decline 
'before  a  young  man  arrives  at  the  common  age  of  man,  and  are 
not  worth  cultivating.  Some  think  that  any  variety  may  be 
cultivated  indefinitely  ;  but  it  is  not  so.  A  tree  has  its  youth, 
maturity  and  decline.  That  is  the  law  of  nature,  and  if  you 
plant  these  old  varieties  they  will  decline  before  you  do.  There- 
fore, let  the  young  man  be  sure  to  get  a  comparatively  young 
and  thrifty  variety  to  plant,  give  the  tree  good  cultivation,  and 
he  will  soon  begin  to  reap  his  reward  in  dollars  and  cents,  aside 
from  the  profit  and  interest  there  is  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit. 
If  you  plant  seeds  and  raise  seedling  trees,  you  may  get  some- 
thing that  is  better  than  any  variety  we  have,  although,  in  that 
case,  you  will  get  a  great  many  common  or  fair  apples  where 
you  get  one  good  one.  In  regard  to  pears,  I  will  mention  that, 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  I  planted  the  seeds  from  the  best  pears 
that  I  could  obtain,  and  I  have  about  thirty  seedlings  now  grow- 
ing. They  are  thrifty,  and  some  have  come  into  bearing. 
Some  of  them  produce  very  fair  fruit,  but  not  equal  in  quality, 
perhaps,  to  many  varieties  you  have.  But  when  you  plant  a 
seedling  tree  and  get  a  fair  pear,  you  have  a  tree  that  will  last 
a  century  ;  whereas  these  grafted  trees  of  the  old  varieties  grow 
for  a  few  years,  and  you  get  the  fruit,  and  then  they  die  before 
you  think  of  it.  From  my  experience,  I  should  recommend  a 
young  man  to  plant  the  seed  of  the  best  varieties  of  pear  ;  let 
the  tree  stand  where  it  comes  up,  never  cutting  the  tap-root, 
and  it  will  last  for  centuries.  I  measured  a  pear-tree  growing 
upon  our  light  soil  about  two  years  ago,  and  found  that  it  was 
six  feet  and  four  inches  in  circumference.  It  never  had  any 
cultivation  at  all.  It  was  a  seedling  tree,  and  bore  the  Button 
pear.  I  have  had  grafted  trees  under  cultivation  these  five  and 
twenty  years,  and  with  all  the  cultivation  I  can  give  them,  some 
of  them  show  signs  of  decline  now  ;  whereas,  some  seedling 
trees  that  I  have  had  planted  perhaps  twenty  years  are  still  very 
thrifty,  and  some  of  them  have  attained  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
and  look  as  though  they  would  grow  for  a  century  to  come. 
Therefore  I  think  it  is  very  important  for  a  young  man  who  is 
going  to  set  out  an  orchard  to  be  careful  and  get  the  best  trees  ; 
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give  them  good  cultivation,  and  he  will  begin  to  reap  the  benefit 
of  his  trees  much  sooner  than  he  anticipates.  A  tree  grows 
fast  if  you  don't  think  much  about  it.  My  place  is  about  ten 
miles  out  of  Boston.  Some  thirty  years  ago  I  was  in  Boston 
for  eight  or  ten  years,  and  at  that  time  there  was  no  conveyance* 
by  railroad  between  the  two  places.  One  spring  a  gentleman  of 
Boston  gave  me  a  few  scions  of  a  specially  good  pear,  and,  as  I 
had  some  leisure  time,  I  undertook  to  walk  ten  miles  home  to 
graft  those  scions.  It  was  a  warm  day,  early  in  May,  and  when 
I  had  walked  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  I  was  a  little 
fatigued,  and  sat  down  upon  a  stone  under  the  shade  of  a  willow 
tree.  Before  resuming  my  walk,  I  took  out  my  knife  and  cut 
a  cane  from  the  tree,  and  when  I  got  home,  as  I  went  out  into 
the  garden  to  set  those  scions,  I  stuck  that  cane  down  in  a  moist 
place  near  the  kitchen  sink,  and  it  took  root  and  grew.  After 
three  or  four  years  I  transplanted  it  to  the  side  of  the  street, 
and  that  tree  (the  cane  that  I  walked  with  part  of  the  way  from 
Boston,)  is  now  thirty  inches  in  diameter.  I  mention  this 
merely  to  show  that  it  does  not  take  so  long  a  time  to  raise  a 
tree  as  many  people  think.  Therefore  I  advise  every  man, 
especially  the  young  students  at  the  Agricultural  College,  if 
they  go  to  farming,  to  plant  trees  when  they  are  young.  They 
will  not  only  derive  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  from  it,  but  they 
will  be  sure  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  trees  before  they  arrive 
at  the  common  age  of  man. 

The  Chairman.  I  confess  to  a  delinquency  of  duty  in  not 
calling  upon  my  friend,  Rev.  Mr.  Clift,  who  is  immediately 
before  me,  and  whom  I  should  have  recognized  before ;  for  I 
have  known  him  in  former  years  as  one  of  the  most  eminent 
fruit-culturists  with  whom  I  was  acquainted. 

William  Clift,  of  New  York.  I  have  always  taken  you,  Mr. 
President,  for  authority  in  fruit  matters,  and  I  am  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  differ  from  you  a  little  this  evening.  I  do  not  share 
the  apprehensions  that  have  been  expressed  in  regard  to  the 
over-production  of  the  grape.  It  may  be  very  true  that  in  the 
particular  localities  where  the  grape  is  made  a  specialty  there 
is  a  greater  production  than  can  be  marketed  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  it  is  true  that  this  year  and  last  more  grapes  have 
been  sent  to  the  New  York  market  than  could  well  be  disposed 
of.     They  have  come  there  by  the  ton,  and  they  have  been  sold 
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tion.  Teachers  from  the  Ohio  and  Illinois  institutions  liave  spent 
some  time  at  Northamjiton,  watching  the  system  of  Miss  Rogers ;  and 
classes  in  articulation  and  lip-reading  have  been  organized  in  the 
State  institutions  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  and  at 
the  American  Asylum,  in  Hartford,  To  the  principals  of  various  deaf- 
mute  institutions,  particularly  in  the  Western  States,  we  desire  to  ex- 
press our  sense  of  obligation  for  the  courtesy  extended,  and  the  infor- 
mation afforded  by  them  to  Miss  Rogers, 

Grateful  acknowledgments  are  also  due  from  us  to  our  greatest  ben- 
efactor, John  Clarke,  Esq,,  for  thoughtful  contributions  in  various  ways 
to  the  happiness  of  the  pupils. 

We  desire  to  acknowledge  the  unifonn  interest  taken  in  our  school 
by  Governor  Bullock,  increasing  with  his  acquaintance  with  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  system,  and  to  express  the  obligations  we  are 
under  to  him  for  first  bringing  the  siibject  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
school  to  the  notice  of  the  legislature  in  his  message,  and  for  com- 
mending it  to  the  kindliest  care  of  the  State  in  his  valedictory  address. 

To  Doctors  Fiske  and  DeWolfe  we  are  indebted  for  medical  ser- 
vices, either  wholly  or  j^artially  gratuitous ;  to  Messrs,  Meekins  and 
North  for  dental  services  generously  rendered;  to  Messrs.  Marsh, 
Slade,  Skilton,  Stoddard  &  Kellogg,  Boland  &  Prindle,  S,  M,  Smith  and 
J.  C,  Williams,  for  sundries  furnished  at  a  large  discount.  Mr.  Enos 
Parsons  and  other  citizens  of  Northampton,  also,  are  entitled  to  our 
thanks  for  various  favors,  particularly  Mr.  Elihu  Strong,  for  transport- 
ing baggage  to  and  from  the  railroad  depot  at  much  less  than  the 
usual  rates.  And  we  would  return  thanks  to  the  Connecticut  River 
and  Boston  and  Albany  Railroads,  for  passing  members  of  the  insti- 
tution over  the  roads  at  reduced  rates ;  to  the  Indiana  Deaf  Mute 
Institution  for  bound  volumes  of  their  reports,  from  the  opening  of 
their  school  to  the  present  time,  and  for  eight  bound  volumes  of  the 
"  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ; "  to  Messrs.  Trumbull 
&  Gere,  for  the  "  Hampshire  Gazette ; "  to  Samuel  Bowles  &  Co., 
for  the  "Springfield  Republican,"  during  1868,  and  to  the  American 
Tract  Society,  for  ten  copies  of  the  "  Child  at  Home," 

The  financial  statement  of  the  Institution  will  be  found  at  the  close 
of  this  Report,  to  which  we  append  the  interesting  report  of  Miss 
Rogers,  the  principal. 

For  the  Corporation, 

GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD,  President. 

NoRTHAMPTOisr,  Feb,  2,  1869, 
12 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  CLARKE  INSTITUTION,  1867- 


I.     The  Fund. 

Received  from  Jolin  Clarke,  Esq.,  July  15,  1867,  ....  |40,000  00 

Oct.  12,  1867,  ....  1,000  00 

"          "        «        «                 Jan.    8,  1868,  .        •        •        .  9,000  00 

$50,000  00 

This  sum  is  invested  as  follows : — 
In  U.  S.  Gold-bearing  6  per  cent.  Bonds  (par  |16,000,)  .        .         .    ^49,507  00 
On  Deposit  in  First  National  Bank  of  Northampton,      .         .         .  493  00 

i|50,000  00 
To  which  should  be  added  cash  on  deposit  (set  aside  for  the  fund,)        3,000  00 

Whole  amount  of  the  fund, $53,000  00 

On  which  there  is  now  on  deposit  in  the  First  National  Bank  of 

Northampton,  at  4  per  cent,  interest, |3,493  00 

From  the  above  fund  there  has  been  received  as  income,  from  July, 

1867,  to  February,  1869, $5,342  16 

Of  which  there  has  been  paid  for  school  expenses,  ....  1,987  67 

"       "         "         "     "     set  aside  to  increase  the  fund,     .         .         .  3,000  00 

Balance,  being  cash  on  hand, 354  47 

By  which  it  appears  that  the  receipts  from  tuition  have  been  inadequate  to 
meet  the  school  expenses  by  nearly  two  thousand  dollars. 

II.    Total  Reckipts  and  Expenses  of  the  School. 
The  aggregate  Receipts  of  the   School  since  July,  1867,  are — 

From  the  Fund, $5,342  16 

From  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 4,584  52 

From  other  States  and  from  Pupils,  ......        6,337  50 

Total, $16,264  18 

The  aggregate  Expenses  have  been,        .         .-        .       $12,909  71 

The  unpaid  Liabilities  are, 310  53 

The  sum  to  be  added  to  the  funrl,  is,        .         .         .  3,000  00 

Leaving  a  cash  balance  above  liabilities,  of      .         .  43  94 

$16,264  18 
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The  above  Expenses  and  Liabilities,  classified,  are — 

For  Furniture  and  Fixtures, $905  05 

For  Fuel  and  Lights, 177  65 

For  Rents, 1,471  91 

For  Salaries, 2,540  67 

For  Board, 7,897  14 

For  Incidentals, '     .  227  82 

$13,220  24 

in.    Receipts  and  Expenses  fou  1868. 
The  Receipts  for  the  year  ending  February  2,  1869,  were — 

Cash  on  hand, 1480  89 

From  the  Fund, 3,889  66 

From  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 3,797  02 

From  Pupils, *4,638  00 

Total, •  $12,805  57 

The  Expenses  and  Liabilities  were — 

For  Furniture  and  Fixtures, $390  63 

For  Fuel  and  Lights, 120  55 

For  Rents, tl.121  91 

For  Salaries, 2,015  00 

For  Board, 5,957  17 

For  Incidentals, 156  37 

Total, $9,761  63 

Of  this  total,  $310.53  is  unpaid,  leaving  a  cash  balance  on  hand  of  $354  47 

and  a  balance  above  liabilities,  of J43  94 


The  above  statement  shows  that  while  the  fund  has  increased  by  the  addition 
of  a  portion  of  its  own  income,  the  yearly  receipts  of  the  school  from  tuition,  have 
fallen  short  of  its  expenses  by  more  than  $1,300. 

*  Of  this,  $262.50  was  paid  by  other  States. 

t  Of  this,  $292.33  is  due  and  unpaid,  being  rents  from  December  5  to  March  1, 1869. 
$3,000  having  been  set  aside  for  the  fund,  as  before  mentioned. 
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REPOET  OF  THE  PRII^CIPAL. 


To  the  Corporators  of  the  Clarke  Institution. 

Gejttlemen  : — Since  the  date  of  our  last  report,  December  31st, 
1867,  the  field  of  our  experhnent  has  widened.  In  September  last 
applications  were  made  for  the  admission  of  four  pupils,  (from  thirteen 
to  twenty  years  of  age,)  who  had  been  instructed  from  three  to  six 
years  by  the  system  of  the  sign-language  and  manual  alphabet.  In- 
fluenced by  the  unexpected  and  rapid  progress,  (mentioned  in  our  last 
report,)  of  E.  T.  B.  Dudley,  who  belonged  essentially  to  the  same 
class,  and  mshing  to  test  more  fully  the  feasibility  of  teaching  articu- 
lation to  such  pupils,  we  received  these  apj^licants.  Their  progress  in 
the  same  length  of  time  has  been  far  less  satisfactory  than  hers ;  and 
this  difference  is  mainly  owing  to  the  following  facts :  That  Theresa 
Dudley  had  never  learned  to  think  in  signs,  nor  to  make  them  the 
chief  medium  of  communication  ;  that  her  parents  had  aroused  her 
intellectual  activity  at  the  same  early  period  of  childhood  at  which 
hearing  children  are  sent  to  school ;  that,  though  then  not  believers 
in  the  practicability  of  articulation  by  congenital  mutes,  they  had  pur- 
posely ignored  signs,  and  had  used  with  her,  through  the  manual 
alphabet,  only  the  English  language,  in  order  that  she  might  acquire 
a  copious  vocabulary  and  an  English  idiom ;  that,  dviring  her  two  and 
a^half  years'  instruction  by  signs,  her  mother  was  constantly  talking 
with  her  in  alphabetic  language  out  of  school,  so  that  when  she  began 
articulation,  her  knowledge  of  language  and  its  proper  use  was  far 
superior  to  theirs.  In  addition  to  all  this,  during  Theresa's  first  year 
in  our  school,  no  pupil  and  no  teacher  could  talk  with  her  by  signs, 
and  thus  necessity  as  well  as  inclination  induced  oral  communication ; 
and  both  in  and  out  of  school  she  was  practising  articulation;  whereas 
these  pupils  to  whom  the  use  of  signs  had  become  second  nature,  have 
been  society  for  each  other,  and  naturally  out  of  school  have  used 
their  old  means  of  communication  instead  of  articulation. 

Believing  that  all  signs  on  the  part  of  pupils,  and  all  on  the  part  of 
teachers,  except  those  few  and  simple  ones  used  by  intelligent  mothers 
and  nurses  to  explain  the  meaning  of  new  words  or  phrases,  (called 
by  the  president  of  our  corporation,  in  the  report  of  1867,  "  natural 
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signs,")  are  prejudicial  to  advancement  in  articulation,  whatcA'er  their 
intrinsic  merits,  we  do  all  in  our  power  to  prevent  their  use  here. 

Of  the  four  pupils  before  mentioned,  one  lost  hearing  between  two 
and  three  years  of  age,  but  retained  speech ;  one  at  a  year  and  a  half, 
spoke  many  separate  words ;  of  one,  a  congenital  mute,  we  are  now 
hopeful,  though  for  the  first  two  or  three  months  the  result  seemed 
very  doubtful.  Of  the  success  of  the  other,  who  lost  hearing  at  two 
and  a  half  years,  but  was  practically  a  congenital  mute,  we  are  still 
very  uncertain. 

Fifteen  of  the  pupils,  now  members  of  the  school,  entered  in  Sep- 
tember last ;  seven  of  them,  including  the  four  previously  mentioned, 
were  grouped  together  for  lessons  in  articulation,  in  the  class  desig- 
nated "  Class  A,"  while  for  all  other  school  exercises  they  joined  ex- 
isting classes  according  to  their  individual  standing  in  the  various 
studies. 

Class  A. 

Marietta  C.  Nichols,  (twenty  years  old,)  Arlington,  Mass. ;  lost  hear- 
ing at  one  year  and  six  months ;  spoke  many  separate  words,  and  had 
been  three  years  under  instruction  by  signs  and  the  maniial  alphabet. 

Josephine  A.  Annan,  (eighteen  years  old,)  East  Boston,  Mass. ;  lost 
liearing  at  two  years ;  retained  language,  but  spoke  very  indistinctly ; 
had  been  four  years  under  instruction  by  signs  and  tlie  manual  alphabet. 

Hattie  F.  Robinson,  (thirteen  years  old,)  Roxbury,  Mass. ;  a  con- 
genital mute,  with  five  years'  instruction  by  signs  and  manual  alphabet. 

Sarah  F.  Teele,  (seventeen  years  old,)  Somerviile,  Mass. ;  lost  hear- 
ing at  two  and  one-half  years,  and  had  been  under  instruction  six 
years  by  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet. 

Alice  L.  Houghton,  (fourteen  years  old,)  "Worcester,  Mass.;  par- 
tially deaf  from  birth,  had  attended  the  public  schools  at  home  with 
great  benefit ;  had  considerable  use  of  language,  and  all  communica- 
tion with  her  had  been  held  by  means  of  spoken  or  written  language. 

Edgar  T.  Mason,  (fourteen  years  old,)  New  Bedford,  Mass. ;  par- 
tially deaf  from  birth,  had  attended  the  common  schools  at  home  with 
scarcely  any  benefit. 

Ella  D.  Moore,  (ten  years  old,)  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  lost  hearing  at  six 
years  of  age,  but  retained  speech,  and  read  considerably  from  the  lips. 
She  had  attended  the  common  school  one  term,  but  with  very  little 
benefit. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  our  note-book  : — 

"  Sept.  17th.  Began  teaching  the  class  to-day,  and  during  the  day 
gave  them  the  sounds,  (not  names,)  of  ten  letters,  h,  o,  f,  s,  t,  e,  u,  i, 
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m,  a.  All  but  Ella  learned  to  give  these  sounds  and  to  read  them 
from  the  lips. 

"  Sept.  18th.  Took  more  difficult  letters.  At  the  fourth  lesson  all 
but  Ella  read  from  the  lips  thirteen  letters  with  only  one  mistake,  one 
pupil  reading  '  s '  for  '  e.' 

"The  second  week  began  the  exercises  in  combinations  of  con- 
sonants, vowels  and  consonants,  and  pronunciation  of  words  and  sen- 
tences. The  third  week  began  the  use  of  '  Leigh's  Pronouncing  Chart,' 
(which  to  any  one  teaching  articulation  will  be  found  of  great  benefit.) 

"At  the  present  date,  (Dec.  31st,)  they,  as  a  class,  give  the  sounds 
indicated  on  this  chart  quite  well.  Less  than  an  hour  a  day  is  now 
given  to  this  class  in  articulation,  although  for  the  first  few  weeks  a 
longer  time  was  spent  with  them. 

"Ella  after  one  week  ai'ticulated  all  the  letters  but  'g,'  'k,'  'q,' 
'  X,'  '  1.'  She  has  not  yet  acquired  the  sounds  of  '  g,'  '  k,'  '  q,'  '  x,'  or 
'  ng.'  When  she  gets  the  sound  of  '  g '  the  others  will  follow  with 
but  little  difficulty. 

"Josie,  after  one  week,  gave  the  power  of  all  the  letters  but  'b,' 
'  d,'  '  g.'  She  now  gives  '  b '  and  the  difficult  combination  '  ng.'  She 
can  give  the  sound  of  both  '  d '  and  '  g '  in  words,  but  not  well  as  pure 
single  sounds. 

"  Hattie,  (the  congenital  mute,)  on  the  fourth  day  acquired  the  '  k ' 
sound,  and  in  one  week  could  give  all  the  sounds  of  the  alphabet  but 
'  r.'  She  has  acquired  these  sounds  much  more  readily  than  the  semi- 
mutes  in  this  class.     She  now  gives  all  the  single  sounds  and  '  ng.' 

"  Sarah  at  the  end  of  one  week  could  articulate  all  the  single  sounds 
but  '  b,'  '  d,'  '  g,'  '  z,'  though  generally  she  made  all  soft  sounds  hard. 
She  has  yet  acquired  no  more  pure  elementary  sounds,  but  gives  the 
combination  '  ng.'  Her  sounds  are  now  somewhat  less  harsh  than  at 
first. 

"  Alice  gave  the  power  of  all  the  letters  and  '  ng '  after  one  week. 
She  can  now  speak  much  better  than  when  she  entered  school. 

"Edgar  after  one  week  gave  all  the  sounds  of  the  alphabet  but  'b,' 
'd,'  'g,'  'j.'     He  has  not  yet  acquired  'b,'  'd,'  'g,'  but  gives  'ng.' 

"  Ella  was  so  extremely  diffident  that  for  several  weeks  she  did 
almost  nothing  in  this  class.  She  now  gives  all  the  elementary  sounds 
but  '  z,'  '  y,'  and  '  g,'  and  can  give  '  ng.' " 

Regular  Class,  1868. 
Edwin  B.  Jaggar,  (five  years  old,)    South  Deerfield,  Mass.;  lost 
hearing  at  three  years  and  ten  months;   retained  many  words  and 
many  phrases,  but  not  enough  language  to  tell  anything  connectedly. 
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J.  Lupton  Haines,  (seven  years  old,)  Baltimore,  Md. ;  lost  hearing 
at  three  years.  He  apparently  retained  connected  language,  though 
he  spoke  so  indistinctly  his  teachers  seldom  understood  anything  he 
said. 

Alfred  R.  Kirwin,  (seven  years  old,)  South  Maiden,  Mass. ;  lost 
hearing  at  one  year  of  age. 

Willie  D.  Munger,  (seven  years  old,)  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  lost  hear- 
ing between  one  and  two  years  of  age. 

Martha  M.  Lawton,  (eight  years  old,)  North  Amherst,  Mass. ;  a  con- 
genital mute. 

John  McNeil,  (eight  years  old,)  Boston,  Mass. ;  lost  hearing  at  four 
years  of  age,  and  had  lost  all  idea  of  language.  It  has  been  more 
difficult  to  teach  him,  and  he  seems  to  have  less  idea  of  using  his  voice 
than  any  other  child  in  the  class. 

Harry  "VV.  Nevers,  (eleven  years  old,)  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  lost  hear- 
ing at  about  twenty  months ;  spoke  many  separate  words. 

None  of  these  children  knew  any  letters  to  speak;  one  boy  could 
write  some  of  the  letters  and  two  or  three  words.  He  was  the  only 
child  in  the  class  who  had  received  any  instruction.  Two  hours  a 
day  have  been  devoted  to  teaching  this  class,  and  an  hour  and  a  half 
they  have  usually  spent  in  copying  words,  &c.,  by  themselves ;  the 
rest  of  the  day  being  spent  in  play. 

Dec.  31st.  After  sixteen  weeks'  instruction,  four  of  the  class  give 
the  sounds  of  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

John,  who  heard  till  four  years  of  age,  can  give  no  sounds  approach- 
ing "b,"  "  d,"  "g,"  "k,"  either  singly  or  combined  in  words. 

The  little  semi-mute,  Eddie,  can  give  neither  of  these  singly,  but 
can  speak  them  in  many  words ;  although  one  congenital  mute  in  this 
class  learned  "  b,"  "  d,"  "  g  "  in  one  lesson. 

Semi-mutes  are  often  more  difficult  to  teach  than  congenital  mutes. 

As  a  class,  the  above  pupils  read,  write,  and  imderstand  the  meaning 
of  forty  odd  words,  and  read  and  illustrate  about  seventy  sentences. 

Class  of  1867,  Second  Division. 

In  our  last  report  the  division  of  this  class  designated  "First" 
should  have  been  "Second."  One  of  this  division  left- for  private 
instruction,  but  Josie  Ward,  a  congenital  mute,  (5  years  old  at  time 
of  entering)  has  filled  the  vacancy. 

When  they  entered,  three  of  this  division  were  five  years  of  age, 
two  were  seven  ;  none  had  received  the  slightest  instruction. 

Dec.  31st,  1868.  They  now  read  from  the  lips,  write,  and  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  300  words;  read  and  illustrate  the  meaning 
of  numberless  sentences  formed  from  these  words.  They  do  not 
13 
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yet  compose  sentences  without  assistance,  but  from  the  words  com- 
posing a  simple  sentence,  written  in  a  column  regardless  of  their 
proper  order,  they  form  and  write  out  a  perfect  sentence ;  this  exer- 
ercise  they  have  daily. 

Class  of  1867,  First  Division. 

Ella  Towle,  (8  years  old,)  lost  hearing  at  16  months ;  Mary  Emma 
Whittier,  (11  years  old,)  a  congenital  mute ;  George  C.  Sawyer,  (8 
years  old,)  lost  hearing  at  one  year.  Michael  J.  Keogh,  (10  years 
old,)  lost  hearing  at  five  years.  None  of  these  had  received  any  in- 
struction previous  to  entering  this  school,  October,  1867. 

They  now  spell,  write,  and  illustrate  the  meaning  of  more  than 
600  words,  and  have  constant  exercises  in  composing  sentences  illus- 
trative of  these  words.  They  have  a  daily  exercise  in  reading 
simple  stories,  and  explaining,  as  far  as  possible,  their  meaning. 
They  have  some  little  knowledge  of  nmnbers ;  counting  to  200  and 
adding  simple  numbers  less  than  10.  They  all  write  letters  every 
week,  composing  them  alone,  and  then  receiving  assistance  in  correct- 
ing them. 

One  of  the  most  important  exercises  of  the  class  is  "  description  of 
pictures,"  specimens  of  which  are  annexed.  They  were  written  by 
the  pupils,  entirely  unaided  either  by  hint  or  question. 

I. 

DESCRIPTION   OF  A  PICTUKE. 

The  little  boy  is  falling  down  on  the  floor.  I  think  the  little  girl  cry  to  the 
poor  little  boy  and  hurt  head.  The  little  girl  is  laughing  at  the  rocking- 
horse  all  the  time  in  the  house.  The  little  girl  puts  the  very  long  stick 
on  the  floor.  I  think  the  little  girl  is  looking  at  the  rocking-horse  on  the 
floor.  The  rocking-horse  is  very  bad,  fall  on  the  floor  in  the  house.  The 
horse  wears  a  very  bright  bridle  on  his  horses  head.  The  little  girl  wears  a 
very  pretty  dress  and  shoes  and  apron  and  sack  when  she  goes  home.  The 
little  boy  is  holding  the  very  small  stick  in  his  hand  in  the  house.  The 
little  boy  is  jumping  over  the  large  rocking-horse.  The  rocking-horse  is 
moving  on  the  floor  and  he  is  not  still.  The  little  boy  is  not  standing  up  on 
the  floor  and  he  is  very  tired  down  on  the  floor.  I  think  the  little  boy  will 
sleep  shut  eyes  down  on  the  floor.  I  think  the  little  boy  sits  down  on  the 
horses  back  in  the  house.  The  horse  wears  a  very  nice  saddle  on  his  back. 
The  horse  has  a  very  long  ears.  The  boy  is  throwing  the  large  stick  on  the 
floor  in  the  house.  The  little  girl  has  a  very  long  black  hair.  I  think  the 
little  boy  and  girl  are  very  bright  blue  eyes.  The  boy  throws  the  very  long 
reins  on  the  floor.    The  horse  is  not  trotting  very  fast.    The  large  window  is 

very  near  on  the  wall. 

EarMA  Whittier. 

II. 

The  pretty  girl  is  picking  the  green  and  blue  and  yellow  flowers  with  her 
hand.    The  man  is  sitting  down  on  the   chair  and  he  near  the  table.    The 
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grape  is  growing  up  on  the  branch.  The  small  ship  is  moving  in  the  very 
deep  water.  The  large  girl  is  pulling  up  the  grapes.  One  man  is  eating  some 
cold  ice-cream  on  the  table.  Four  girls  carries  the  grapes  to  the  man  to 
his  dinner.  The  girl  is  putting  the  grapes  in  the  round  boxes.  The  girl 
has  a  very  pretty  auburn  hair  and  very  curly.  The  man  shadow  on  the  wall. 
The  leaves  are  growing  on  the  wall,  and  they  are  in  summer.  The  grapes  are 
growing  up  on  the  long  wood.  The  man  taken  off  his  hat  on  his  hand  and  he 
put  away  his  hat.  The  girl  has  a  very  pretty  sack.  The  girl  is  holding  the 
grapes  in  her  hand  and  she  pull  the  grapes.  The  man  cannot  cut  the  wood 
with  an  axe.  By  and  by  the  ship  came  to  the  man,  and  he  are  going  homo. 
The  man  is  going  to  the  ship.  The  man  is  holding  the  fork  and  knife  in  his 
hand,  The  man  is  putting  the  feet  on  the  chair.  The  table  has  four  legs. 
The  girl  is  putting  the  ribbon  with  her  hair.  The  girl  is  walking  to  the  man 
and  she  gave  the  grapes.  The  man  is  eating  very  fast  and  he  are  going  to 
the  ship  in  the  river.  The  mountain  is  very  beautiful.  The  ship  shadow  on 
the  water.  The  girl  is  sitting  down  on  the  grass.  The  girl  has  around  three 
ribbons.  The  tree  is  near  the  water.  The  man  puts  his  hat  on  his  head. 
The  man  cannot  swim  in  the  deep  water. 

Gkokge  C.  Sawyer. 

III. 

ABOUT   A   PICTURE. 

The  man  is  sitting  down  in  the  arm-chair.  The  man  holds  the  pretty  book 
in  his  hand.  The  beautiful  flowers  is  on  the  round  table.  The  pretty  pictui'e 
is  hanging  on  the  wall.  The  pretty  small  dog  is  looking  at  the  large  man. 
The  round  ball  is  on  the  floor  in  the  house.  The  girl  is  sitting  down  on  the 
low  bench.  The  woman  is  sewing  the  long  white  dress  with  her  needle.  The 
spool  is  in  the  small  box.  The  woman  wears  a  very  pretty  cap  on  her  head. 
The  girl  sews  the  small  dress  with  the  needle  and  thimble  and  thread.  The 
little  girl  wears  a  very  pretty  red  dress  &  white  apron  &  ear-rings  & 
brown  shoes  &  stockings.  The  girl  has  a  very  long  red  hair.  The  woman 
is  near  the  lai'ge  door.  The  dog  is  very  warm  hair.  The  dog  has  very  short 
white  hair  on  his  back.  The  dog  has  a  very  short  white  tail.  The  two  girls 
are  looking  at  the  man.  The  girl  is  looking  at  the  pretty  small  new  picture. 
The  dog  is  leaning  down  on  the  floor  in  the  house.  The  green  and  red  pretty 
flowers  is  growing  on  the  small  ground  in  the  house.  The  woman  puts  the 
box  which  is  on  the  table.  The  little  dog  is  not  running  very  fast  on  the 
ground  out-doors  to  play. 

Ella  Towle. 

IV. 

ABOUT  A  PICTURE. 

"We  see  a  new  picture  of  a  man  on  horse's  back  The  little  boy  is  talking  to 
the  other  man.  The  men  build's  their  house  of  wood  and  stone's.  I  see  two 
small  kid's  are  standing  beside  the  boy.  I  see  many  trees  are  growing  in  the 
woods,  four  women  are  looking  at  the  sea.  The  dog  stands  on  the  board  & 
looks  at  the  boys  in  a  boat.  The  leaves  are  growing  on  the  brauche's  of  the 
tree's.  The  smoke  is  comming  out  of  the  chimnej'.  one  woman  sits  on  the 
top  of  the  basket.  The  little  girl  is  putting  her  clothes  in  the  basket.  I  see 
three  boys  are  saling  in  a  boat  on  the  water.  The  woman  is  carrying  a  bas- 
ket on  her  head.    We  see  some  pretty  flowers  are  growing  on  the  bank  near 
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the  water,  The  horse  has  very  long  hair  on  his  neck,  I  see  three  window's 
are  on  the  side  of  the  house,  The  men  made  a  chimney  on  the  roof  of  the 
house,  a  long  log  of  wood  is  leaning  on  the  bank  near  the  water,  I  see  a 
large  ship  is  moving  on  the  sea,  The  little  boy  holds  a  long  stick  in  his 
other  hand,  The  little  baby  is  standing  by  her  Mother,  I  see  the  grass  are 
growing  on  the  ground  Near  them,  I  Think  the  little  baby  will  not  fell  in  to 
the  water,  I  see  two  goats  have  long  horn's  on  their  head's,  They  have 
very  long  fur  on  their  body,  I  see  two  post's  are  standing  in  the  deep  water, 
I  think  the  dog  will  not  fall  into  the  Avater,  The  man  is  sitting  on  the  saddle 
on  the  horse's-back.  The  horse  will  not  kick  the  little  kid  with  his  foot.  The 
trees  are  very  high  then  the  house  is  low.  The  small  dog  has  very  short  tail 
behind  him.  The  man  will  Not  strike  the  horse  with  a  stick.  They  wears  old 
clothes  of  rags  The  low  trees  are  growing  beside  the  house.  The  woman 
put  the  basket  on  the  ground,  I  see  the  blue  &  white  cloud  in  the  sky.  The 
boys  made  a  boat  of  wood,  I  think  the  wom  an  will  not  push  the  dog  into 
the  water.  The  man  wears  a  new  coat  and  new  pants  to  the  store.  I  see 
many  stone's  on  the  ground  near  a  log  of  wood  The  woman  is  picking  up 
the  rag's  in  the  basket.  The  woman  wears  a  bonnet  on  her  head.  The  man 
is  holding  the  reins  in  his  hand.  The  horse  has  no  bridle  on  his  head.  The 
man  do  not  wear  a  collar  and  he  has  no  money.  Two  goats  have  a  very 
short  tail,  The  man  wrote  words  on  the  ground  near  the  road.  I  think  the 
ship  will  not  fall  over  on  the  water.  The  little  girl  wears  a  large  round  hat  on 
her  head.  Perhaps  The  woman  will  sew  a  pretty  dress  for  her  little  baby. 
The  woman  has  a  small  shawl  on  her  shoulder's.  The  goat  Avill  not  toss  up 
the  little  dog,  with  her  horn's.  I  see  the  beautiful  cloud  up  in  the  sky.  The 
woman  has  no  hat  on  her  head,  by  and  by  they  will  go  in  the  house  to  eat 
some  dinner,  I  think  many  fishes  are  moving  in  the  water,  By  and  by  the 
little  boy  will  catch  a  lish  in  the  water  Avith  his  fish-pole. 

M.  J.  Keogh. 

The  pictures  described  by  this  class  had  never  been  seen  by  them 
previous  to  the  time  of  writing  the  above  descriptions.  No  sug- 
gestions, assistance  or  corrections  were  given. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  term,  October,  1868,  this  class  was 
increased  by  the  admission  of  the  following  pupils : — 

Ella  D.  Moore,  (10  years  old,)  a  semi-mute,  who  lost  hearing  at  six 
years,  and  retained  good  use  of  language,  although  speaking  very  in- 
distinctly. She  had  attended  a  common  school  one  term  only,  and 
with  very  little  benefit.  She  could  read  only  two  or  three  lessons, 
which  she  had  evidently  read  a  great  many  times  and  committed  to 
memory,  and  she  had  the  least  possible  idea  of  spelling.  She  was  so 
diffident  that  it  was  weeks  before  she  accomplished  anything  in  her 
classes  ;  but  for  the  last  month  her  progress  has  been  excellent.  She 
spells  now  more  than  six  hundred  words,  and  has  in  all  respects  fully 
overtaken  the  class.  In  the  formation  of  sentences,  she  is  of  course 
in  advance  of  them,  because  of  retaining  language, 

Edgar  T.  Mason,  (14  years  old,)  partially  deaf  from  infancy.     He  had 
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attended  a  common  school  at  home,  but  with  no  benefit  beyond  writ- 
ing and  spelling  some  common  Avords  and  reading  a  few  simple  sen- 
tences. For  the  first  three  or  four  weeks  after  his  entering  school, 
he  gained  rapidly  in  acquiring  new  words  and  learning  their  meaning, 
but  when  later  his  attention  was  directed  to  forming  sentences,  he 
seemed  utterly  at  a  loss,  and  up  to  this  time  has  made  but  little 
progress. 

Marietta  C.  Nichols,  (20  years  old,)  lost  hearing  at  one  year  and  a 
half,  but  could  speak  many  separate  words  and  read  the  lips  a  little 
at  the  time  she  entered  school.  She  had  been  three  years  under 
instruction  by  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet.  She  had  a  more  ex- 
tended vocabulary  than  some  others  in  the  class,  but  had  much  less 
ability  than  they  to  use  words  connectedly  in  sentences. 

Dec.  31st.  She  has  improved  in  reading  the  lips,  and  talks  more 
than  at  first,  although  she  is  still  far  from  equalling  her  classmates  in 
the  use  of  language. 

Second  Special  Class. 

Harry  Jordan,  (10  years  old,)  congenital  mute ;  under  instruction, 
two  and  one-half  years. 

Arthur  Keith,  (9  years  old,)  lost  hearing  at  two  years. 

Frank  Bowers,  (10  yeai-s  old,)  partially  deaf  from  infancy.  He  Avas 
promoted  last  February  to  this  class,  from  the  "  first  division  "  of  the 
class  of  1867. 

This  class  has  daily  exercises  in  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography, 
reading  simple  stories,  forming  sentences  from  given  words,  and  de- 
scription of  pictures ;  they  have  read  through  Hillard's  Primer,  have 
spelled  and  illustrated  the  meaning  of  fifteen  hundred  words  which 
have  been  wx'itten  in  their  spelling-books,  and  have  learned  many 
more  words  from  conversation  and  reading,  of  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  make  any  record.  They  write  letters  every  week,  receiving 
assistance  in  correcting  any  imperfect  sentences. 

COMPOSITIONS. 

V. 

Northampton  Jan  6th  1869 
My  dear  mother. 

I  write  a  letter  to  ray  mother  on  mj^  slate.  The  dog  say  bowwow  &  the  man 
will  whip  him  The  children  went  to  eat  the  party  in  the  evening.  The 
children  went  to  coast  on  the  sled  on  the  snow.  I  saw  Harry  dig  the  snow 
with  a  spade  in  the  field  Frank  &  I  sweept  the  floor  with  two  broom  in  the 
schoolliouse.  I  saw  the  snow  are  on  the  roof  because  it  melt  away  on  the 
roof  The  boy  throw  the  snowballs  at  the  turkey  in  the  field.  I  think  the 
snow  was  very  very  deep  because  I  am  afriad  of  the  snow.  The  little  boy  did 
not  sit  on  the  snow  &  it  was  very  wet.    I  cut  the  wood  with  a  knife  in  the 
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playroom.  My  knife  were  very  very  sharp  in  my  pocket.  I  did  not  lost  my 
knife  because  my  pocket  did  not  tear.  Bells  box  was  a  square  in  Alices 
room.  A  little  while  ago  Bell  gave  some  apple  to  me.  I  did  not  cut  my  lin- 
ger. The  bad  boy  shot  the  little  bird  on  the  tree.  I  think  the  birds  have 
beautiful  was  color  red  &  yellow  &  blue  &  pink  &  black  &  green  &  purple 
brown  feathes.  I  think  the  birds  were  flying  in  the  air  &  she  has  two 
wings.  Sometimes  the  snow  was  very  very  hard  &  I  coast  on  my  sled  on  the 
snow.  I  spill  the  water  in  the  bottle  on  the  large  table.  I  sometime  grow  will 
be  a  man.  I  have  had  no  box  of  tools  &  I  wish  you  a  happy  new  year.  Frank  & 
I  threw  the  snowball  at  the  barn.  I  did  not  play  in  the  bed  at  night.  I  will 
cut  the  round  wood  with  my  knife  in  my  room.  A  long  time  ago  my  mother  & 
Frank  &  I  saw  a  great  many  ship  &  steamboat  &  boat  in  Boston.  The  man  are 
made  the  steamboats  &  boats  &  ships  in  Boston  I  saw  Eoscoe  spill  the  ink  In 
the  small  bottle  in  school.  The  man  walk  with  a  cane  in  summer. 
Good  bye  from  your  son 

Hakky  Jordan. 

VI. 

Northampton  5  Jan  1869. 
My  dear  mother. 

Walter  is  very  headache  and  he  goes  to  bed.  Mrs  Woodard  is  very  sick  in 
the  house  and  Mr  "Woodard  gives  her  some  thing  in  his  room.  The  children 
threw  the  snowball  to  each  other  in  the  after  noon.  The  sun  shining  and 
pleasant  clear  day  God  gives  the  sun  to  us  and  it  is  very  bright  sun.  The 
people  went  to  the  large  house  and  we  went  up  stairs  and  the  men  gave  the 
things  to  the  people  and  we  went  to  bed  at  evening.  The  tree  is  almost  die 
in  the  winter.  The  children  dances  around  and  other  round  and  we  laugh  all 
the  time  and  we  are  very  silly  and  the  children  and  the  people  look  at  the 
children  and  we  laugh  very  loud  noise  in  the  room.  The  bad  boy  likes  to  play 
on  the  sled  down  the  hill  on  Sunday  all  the  time.  I  think  the  boy  drew  his 
sister  and  she  is  very  lame  and  she  Avant  to  sat  on  the  sled  and  he  is  a  good  boy 
on  Sunday.  The  children  are  going  to  write  about  the  picture  all  the  time. 
Miss  Fiske  found  the  picture  and  she  writes  on  the  board  about  the  picture. 
Josie  and  Miss  Fiske  are  going  to  Miss  Fiske's  sister.  Komie  said  I  may  push 
the  long  sled  and  it  is  so  very  fast  and  Iddie  did  not  look  at  it  and  hurt  him. 
Komie  and  I  must  to  ride  on  the  long  sled.  The  store  man  are  very  many 
paper  and  books.  The  people  ride  in  the  long  sledge  for  the  horses.  The 
horses  is  very  strong  and  run  very  fast  from  the  horses  and  then  the  other 
man  goes  to  the  long  sledge. 

Good  by. 

from  Arthur  Keith. 

VII. 

Northampton  Jan  26  1869 
My  dear  Mother. 

We  are  going  to  write  a  letter  to  you.  I  did  not  see  the  little  boy  who 
was  dead  in  the  bed  to-day  in  a  very  large  white  house.  A  long  time  ago  I 
saw  Roscoe  can  make  a  very  long  sled  to  ride  and  coast  down  the  hill  After 
noon  Miss  Fiske  and  Emma  &  I  go  down  town  to  buy  a  shoes  for  me  and  she 
will  buy  new  red  or  white  wools  shawl.  Joise  Annan  has  very  long  shawl  to 
wear  to  the  house  or  school  because  she  was  very  cold  on  her  back  or  body. 
A  long  time  ago  my  mother  and  sister  and  father  were  coming  in  Northampton 
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to  see  me  very  much  and  my  sister  Emma  did  not  go  in  Nortliarapton  to 
see  me  very  much  because  she  is  very  sorry  and  she  goes  to  schoolhouse  and 
study  her  lessons  on  her  books  and  write  on  the  slat  and  think  very  much 
all  the  time.  To-day  was  very  clouds  sky  and  the  children  may  play  out- 
doors very  much  to  slide  or  coast  down  the  hill.  I  am  ashamed  of  Willie 
because  he  were  crying  all  the  time  and  Miss  Fiske  said  I  am  ashamed  of  you 
because  j'ou  did  not  a  good  boy  all  the  time.  I  saw  a  very  tall  man  who  walk 
very  fast  on  the  snow  and  he  must  go  to  the  factory  down  town.  Miss  Byam 
said  why  Willie  do  you  know  about  all  your  letter  or  your  mother  or 
father. 

Miss  Byam  takes  care  of  her  little  book  about  the  man  who  fall  down  on 
the  wagon  and  she  laugh  very  soft  loud  in  her  mouth  in  the  schoolroom. 

Good  bye  from 

Frank  Bowers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year,  two  new  pupils 
joined  this  class. 

Hattie  F.  Robinson,  (14  years  old,)  a  congenital  mute  who  had 
received  five  years'  instruction  by  signs  and  the  manual  al2:)habet. 

Sarah  F.  Teele,  (17  years  old,)  lost  hearing  at  two  years,  and  had 
received  six  years'  instruction  by  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet. 

Both  these  pupils  had  a  much  wider  vocabulary  and  more  ideas 
than  the  other  members  of  the  class,  but  far  less  ability  to  express 
their  ideas  in  English. 

FiKST  Special  Class. 

Fannie  M.  Cushing,  (12  years  old,)  lost  hearing  at  three  and  one- 
half  years,  and  had  lost  all  ideas  of  language  at  the  time  her  in- 
struction began,  four  years  ago. 

NVillie  S.  Langdon,  (10  years  old,)  lost  hearing  at  five  and  one- 
half  years.  When  his  instruction  began  (June,  1866,)  he  retained 
speech,  but  was  fast  forgetting  connected  language,  and  spoke  in- 
distinctly. 

Isabel  E.  Porter,  (10  years  old,)  lost  hearing  at  three  years ;  re- 
tained a  few  words ;  has  received  only  sixteen  months'  instruction. 

She  was  promoted  from  the  "Second  Special  Class"  to  this,  in 
March,  1868. 

During  the  year  this  class  have  read  Hillard's  Primer,  Tower's  First 
Reader,  and  had  daily  exercises  in  spelling  and  defining,  and  are 
very  ambitious  to  make  use  of  all  new  words  which  they  acquire, 
especially  the  longest  words.  In  geography  they  have  learned  de- 
scriptions of  the  different  zones,  their  climate,  productions,  people, 
and  animals. 

In  arithmetic  they  have  learned  the  multiplication  table,  and  are 
using  "French's  First  Steps  in  Numbers,"  adding  and  subtracting 
simple  numbers  readily. 
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They  have  daily  exercises  in  forming  sentences  on  new  words, 
and  in  description  of  pictures ;  and  write  lettei-s  weekly. 

A  teacher  reads  to  them  each  day  some  simple  story,  they  read- 
ing it  from  the  lips  and  writing  it  on  their  slates. 

Lettees  from  this  Class. 

VIII. 

NoRTHAJiPTON,  Nov.  11th,  1868. 

My  dear  Mamma, — 

I  hope  my  black  trunk  will  come  here  and  I  gave  my  trunk's  key  to 
Miss.  Fiske  and  she  will  not  lose  it.  I  think  Miss  Perham  is  going  home  to 
Chelmsford  because  her  foot  is  lame  and  she  has  two  crutches.  The  small 
woman  lives  in  in  Mrs.  Snow's  house  and  she  will  take  care  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  woman's  name  is  Miss  Baldwin  and  she  lives  in  Billerica. 
This  afternoon  all  the  children  went  to  walk  with  Eomie  and  Miss  Jordan ; 
and  they  picked  up  some  evergreen  for  Thanksgiving.  Have  you  two  new 
books  for  me?  Are  you  in  Boston  now?  Do  you  think  you  are  going  to 
Dedham  next  Summer?  Is  the  men  have  all  finished  Mrs.  Hermon's  house 
now  ?  I  want  to  have  some  red  velvet  for  around  my  neck  and  I  shall  wear 
it  Christmas.  Lupton  is  not  a  nice  boy  and  he  brushes  his  hair  not  nicely. 
I  want  to  have  more  brilliant  bright  colored  ribbons  for  my  hair.  Shall  I 
give  some  apples  and  nuts  and  oranges  and  figs  to  my  scholars.  Alice 
Houghton  and  Bell  Porter  and  Emma  Whittier  because  they  are  very  nice  girls. 
It  is  very  cold  day  and  I  want  to  wear  my  mittens  to  play.  There  are  a 
few  very  small  pictures  on  the  walls  in  this  school  room.  I  have  three 
terms  now  and  I  shall  come  home  in  vacation  to  see  you  at  Boston.  I  rode 
in  a  carriage  with  Papa  and  you  to  South  Dedham  very  many  times  and  do 
you  think  Walter's  mother  will  come  to  Northampton  to  see  Walter  very 
much?  Helen  Frances  has  a  curly  hair  like  Josie  Ward  and  I  like  it  very 
much,  and  I  want  to  have  very  small  hair  brush  and  small  comb  and  shall  I 
brush  her  hair  very  nicely  and  I  will  not  pull  her  hair.  I  think  you  did  not 
send  me  a  bright  colored  neck  tie.  Theresa  sends  her  love  to  you.  Good 
bye.  from  your  affectionate  little  daughter, 

Fannie. 

IX. 

NoKTHAMPTON.  Jan.  13th  1869. 
My  Dear  Grandmother  Bradish. 

I  shall  come  home  in  three  weeks  or  twenty  days.  Shall  you  be  very 
glad  to  see  me  come  presently  to  see  you?  Miss  Baldwin  our  nurse  has 
gone  home  and  Miss  Elder  a  new  nurse  has  come  over  to  Mr.  Woodward's 
house.  I  have  grown  to  be  a  large  girl  and  I  am  ten  years  old.  I  presume 
you  are  smart  now.  Is  your  dog  dead?  I  rode  in  a  large  sleigh  to  Hat- 
field. I  saw  a  great  many  nests  on  the  trees  and  many  forests  and  I  saw 
six  tobacco  houses  that  men  work  in  Hatfield.  I  saw  many  poor  people 
in  Northampton  and  Hatfield.  I  was  looking  out  of  doors  and  I  saw  high 
mountains  and  perhaps  they  are  called  Volcanoes.  I  saw  Kivers  and  many 
low  houses.  Many  girls  and  boys  are  ignorant  and  they  did  not  under- 
stand. I  was  very  happy  to  go  to  Hatfield,  and  I  saw  very  many  things 
there.    Did  you  ever  go  to  ride  in  a  sleigh?    I  saw  the  wolves  sleigh  robes 
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to  keep  the  children  and  teachers  very  warm.  I  want  you  to  ask  Mrs. 
Cobb  about  me  and  she  will  be  very  glad  to  read  your  letter.  I  want  to 
see  Emma  Ware  very  much.  Did  your  Grandfather  was  very  glad  to  get 
my  letter  that  I  wrote  it  to  him  ?  I  want  to  see  your  house  and  see  Annie 
who  works  for  you.  Is  Annie  a  good  woman?  I  am  very  sorry  that  my 
tooth  is  ache  all  the  time.  Mrs.  Cobb  is  very  sorry  for  me  to  go  to  North- 
ampton again.  I  have  not  been  at  home  for  a  long  time  but  the  term  will 
be  done  very  soon  and  the  vacation  will  come  and  I  shall  go  home.  My 
hair  has  grown  very  long  and  I  do  not  want  to  cut  it  off  because  I  like  it 
very  much  and  I  want  my  mother  to  buy  me  a  net.  My  mother  gave  me  a 
box  on  the  other  day  and  I  was  very  glad  to  get  and  open  it.  I  have  eatten 
my  nice  frosted  cake  and  give  the  children  some.  I  want  you  to  ask  Emma 
Ware  about  me  coming  in  Feb  2nd  and  she  will  be  very  happy,  to  see  me 
very  much.  I  must  carry  my  things  very  soon  &  then  go  home.  I  have 
not  been  to  New  Port  E.  I  and  I  want  to  go  in  Summer  or  Atumn.  I 
have  been  a  good  girl  and  the  teacher  praised  me  very  much.  Good  by 
from  your  Affectionate 

Bell. 
X. 

Northampton  Jan  6th  18G8. 
My  dear  cousin  Nat 

I  am  going  to  write  you  a  very  long  letter.  Day  before  yesterday  the 
the  children  went  to  the  party  and  they  danced  and  the  little  ones  did  not 
go  because  they  were  too  small  and  they  went  to  bed.  I  had  a  nice  time 
time  thei'e  and  I  ate  supper  there  and  I  had  some  biscuits  for  me  to  eat  for 
supper  and  the  other  children  ate  some  very  delicious  cakes.  The  old  year 
is  now  all  gone.  I  had  a  diary  book  and  a  picture  book  from  my  mother 
and  father.  I  had  a  tableaux  in  Mr.  Woodards  house  with  the  children  ami 
the  nurse  on  the  New  Year  day.  All  the  children  ate  some  turkey  for  New 
Year  dinner. 

When  the  children  were  at  the  party  the  gentleman  gave  them  some  candy, 
I  had  a  delightful  time  last  Christmas  and  New  Year. 

I  thank  you  for  the  marbles  that  you  sent  to  me  for  my  New  Year  pres- 
ent and  for  Christmas  in  my  sock.  The  snow  is  very  deep  here  now  be- 
cause it  snowed  very  much  on  New  Year  day.  I  had  some  skates  for  my 
Christmas  present,  the  kind  of  skates  are  called  rockers,  and  a  boy  can 
learn  to  skate  backward  on  them.  When  I  go  to  Cambridge  to  see  you,  I 
want  you  to  teach  me  how  to  make  a  paper  house  with  your  small  tools 
that  I  saw  in  your  house. 

My  mother  said  when  I  go  home  I  shall  go  to  skating  with  John  and 
Louisa  on  the  pond  without  snow  on  it.  To-day  it  is  a  very  pleasant  day 
and  the  sun  is  shining  very  bright.  Are  you  married  now  and  have  you 
whiskers  and  I  have  not  seen  you  for  a  long  time  and  I  want  you  to  send 
me  a  picture  of  you.  Is  Uncle  Rufus  very  well  now.  Here  are  about  34 
children  in  school  and  4  teachers,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  their  names  because 
thei'e  are  so  many  children  and  I  would  like  to  have  you  come  to  see  me 
very  much  and  if  you  do  not  know  where  I  am  you  can  tell  the  coach  man  to 
carry  you  to  the  Clarke  Institution  and  you  can  perhaps  see  me.  My  Sister 
Louisa  is  coming  here  today  or  Thursday  and  I  shall  have  a  very  delight- 
ful time  with  her.  My  mother  gave  me  some  very  nice  paper  with  a  letter 
14 
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."  L "  on  it  and  a  envelope  with  another  "  L"  on  it,  I  am  going  to  write  you 
a  very  long  letter  because  I  did  not  write  you  one  before  now,  and  the 
other  letter  that  I  wrote  to  you  was  so  black  and  I  will  write  you  a  nice 
letter.  The  bank  near  the  side  walks  are  very  high  and  they  are  full  of 
snow  and  the  snow  looks  that  it  is  one  foot  high.  Some  of  the  boys  have 
made  a  path  for  the  children  to  slide  down  hill  on.  Before  now  when  I  was 
at  home  I  went  to  ride  in  a  horse  and  wagon  to  the  Mount  Holyoke  with 
my  father  and  mother  and  sister  and  then  my  fathers  horse  Jennie  got  tired 
and  her  body  was  very  wet  so  all  got  out  of  the  wagon  and  climbed  up 
the  mountain  and  then  there  we  went  to  the  Mount  Holyoke.  I  would  like 
better  to  go  to  the  "White  mountains  where  you  have  been  because  I  have 
not  been  there.  Before  now  one  of  my  teachers  went  to  South  Wilbraham 
to  see  my  father  and  mother  and  she  had  some  very  nice  presents  from  me 
It  was  a  handkerchief  box  and  a  picture.  The  picture  represented  a  peach 
and  my  sister  Louisa  drew  it  on  the  paper.  I  am  going  in  Feb.  4th  1868 
and  I  shall  have  a  very  delightful  time  with  my  parents.  To-day  it  is  not 
intensely  hot  like  the  Torrid  Zone  and  there  is  some  snow  on  the  ground. 
I  have  told  you  to  come  to  Northampton  in  the  letters  and  why  dont  you 
come  here.  I  go  to  a  large  school  house  and  there  are  very  many  near  the 
side  of  it  and  on  the  back  side  there  is  one  maple  tree.  The  leaves  are  not 
on  the  trees  now  because  it  is  in  the  winter.  The  snow  covers  the  roofs  of 
the  houses  and  barns  and  not  the  chimneys.  If  I  am  with  you  I  would  like 
you  show  me  all  your  toys  that  you  used  to  play  with  when  you  were  a  boy. 
Here  are  i  deaf  mute  girls  and  the  teachers  have  taught  them  how  to  talk 
and  now  they  can  talk  and  they  make  signs  some  of  all  the  time  with  their 
arms  and  fingers  and  I  think  I  would  not  like  to  look  like  them  and  I  am 
not  a  deaf  mute  and  I  can  talk  with  my  mouth.  Good  by 
From  your  affectionate  cousin 

"Willie  S.  Langdon. 

XI. 

NoiiTHAMPTON  Dec  26th  1869 
My  dear  Mother. 

Miss  Byam  said  no  all  the  children  would  not  go  to  school  this  after- 
noon because  the  gentlemen  will  return  to  Northampton  to  see  the  chil- 
dren. I  shall  go  home  to  see  you  five  weeks  from  Tuesday  and  I  believe 
my  sisters  will  clapp  their  hands  because  they  wUl  be  very  delighted.  I 
guess  I  will  go  home  to  see  you  and  I  wUl  advance  my  new  lesson.  Miss 
Baldwin  has  gone  home  to  see  father  and  mother  because  Miss  Spalding 
was  coming  to  Mr.  Snow's  house  and  she  took  care  of  the  children.  A 
long  time  ago  I  was  studying  about  the  Esquimaux  who  live  in  the  Frigid 
Zone.  I  shall  go  to  Northampton  in  March  2th.  I  believe  sometimes  I 
shall  understand  very  much.  I  guess  I  will  write  to  Josie  a  letter  because 
Josie  wrote  me  very  numerous  letters.  I  guess  you  and  father  and  I  will 
go  to  Boston  to  buy  some  candy.  I  have  written  numerous  letters  because 
I  was  writing  to  you.  I  believe  Carrie  and  Fannie  and  Josie  and  I  will 
gather  the  hard  snow  to  build  the  snow  houses  like  a  Esquimaux  house. 
Mattie's  mother  come  to  Northampton  very  frequently  to  see  Mattie,  and 
her  eye  is  blind,  and  she  can  talk  very  little.  Does  swing  broke  now,  and  I 
wiU  fasten  the  rope.  Some  wolves  and  fox  in  Northampton  and  I  saw  they 
digs  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  I  believe  they  sleep  in  their  den  in  the  forests 
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and  tliey  will  seek  for  prey  and  in  the  night  they  will  delighted  to  kill  the 
hens.  Last  week  I  review  the  lesson  again  abont  RoUo.  You  must  be 
prompt  to  Boston  to  see  me  when  I  shall  go  home.  I  believe  when  the  sun 
comes  warm,  and  the  beautiful  flowers  will  grow  in  the  field,  and  I  will  cut 
them  and  I  shall  make  them  in  the  parlor  to  look  very  beautiful.  Roscoe 
made  the  paper  snake  and  the  wind  blows  it  round  all  the  time.  I  believe 
you  will  make  delicious  cakes  and  the  people  eat  them  in  the  picnic.  Frank 
Bowers  has  gone  home  to  see  his  mother  and  father  because  he  is  a  little 
sick  now,  when  he  is  better  he  will  return  to  Northampton  again.  The 
small  children  go  out  to  play  with  their  sleds,  and  the  large  children  can- 
not go  out  to  play  because  they  are  very  large  and  they  study  their  lesson 
very  much  and  sometime  they  will  understand  very  much. 

Good  by 

From  "Waltek. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  present  term,  three  new  pupils  joined 
this  class: 

Walter  F.  Morse,  (10  years  old,)  a  congenital  mute,  wath  only  one 
year's  previoits  instruction  by  articulation. 

Alice  L.  Houghton,  (14  years  old,)  partially  deaf  from  birth ;  had 
attended  a  public  school,  from  which  she  had  received  great  benefit, 
having  gained  considerable  knowledge  of  reading  and  spelling,  and 
commenced  the  studies  of  arithmetic  and  geography. 

She  had  in  spelling  ranked  well  in  a  class  of  forty  members, 
always  reading  the  words  from  her  teacher's  lips.  All  communica- 
tion with  her  had  been  through  the  medium  of  spoken  language,  she 
knowing  nothing  of  signs. 

Josephine  A.  Annan,  (18  years  old,)  lost  hearing  at  two  years, 
retained  language  but  sj^oke  very  indistinctly.  She  had  received  four 
year's  instruction  by  signs  and  manual  alphabet. 

Single  Pupils. 
Roscoe  Greene,  (20  years  old,)  lost  hearing  at  seven,  but  retained 
speech.  During  the  past  year  he  has  completed  Tower's  Grammar 
of  Composition,  Punctuation  and  Figures  in  Quackenbos's  Rhetoric. 
In  Greenleaf's  Common  School  Arithmetic,  he  has  advanced  from 
Equation  of  Payments  to  Geometrical  Progression.  He  has  daily 
exercises  in  reading  and  spelhng.  His  teacher  reads  to  him  for 
half  an  hour  each  day,  a  lesson  from  Warren's  Physical  Geography, 
which  he  afterwards  writes  from  memory,  with  no  reference  to  the 
book.  He  is  now  reading  Quackenbos's  History  of  the  United 
States,  and  writing  abstracts  of  the  same. 

XII. 

AYIND. 

What  we  call  wind,  is  simply  the  air,  which  we  breath  in  motion. 
The  chief  cause  of  this  motion  is  heat. 
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As  water  is  always  seeking  its  own  level,  even  so  air  is  always  endeavor- 
ing to  regain  its  equilibrium. 

Should  any  be  taken  from  one  place,  the  air  about  that  place  will  rush 
into  the  vacancy.  Just  as  when  we  dip  a  bucket  into  a  pond,  the  space  occu- 
pied by  what  we  remove  is  immediately  filled  up  again. 

But  how  is  this  motion  imparted  to  the  air? 

Since  nearly  everything,  even  the  diamond,  the  hardest  of  all  stones,  can 
(through  the  agency  of  heat)  be  reduced  to  a  vaporous  state,  it  is  evident 
that  the  expansion  of  air,  by  the  same  agent,  makes  it  lighter. 

The  consequence  is  it  rises,  while  the  colder  and  heavier  air  rushes  in  to 
fill  up  the  vacancy  thus  occasioned. 

This  produces  a  motion,  which  is  modified  and  restricted  by  various 
important  and  minor  circumstances  pertaining  to  the  rotation  of,  and  the 
character  of  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

So  long  as  the  supply  of  heat  is  steady  the  rarefaction  is  likewise  and  a 
steady  expansion  of  air  produces  a  uniform  current,  or  wind ;  the  force  of 
which  is  greater  or  less  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  heat  of  the  body 
that  wai'ms  the  air  over  it,  and  its  power  of  radiating  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  consequence  is  we  have  the  steady  Trade-winds  of  the  equatorial 
regions,  the  Monsoons  of  the  Indian  and  Western  Pacific  Oceans  and  the 
Variable  winds,  embracing  the  Westerly  and  Northerly  currents  of  air  with 
a  host  of  modifications  produced  by  the  character  and  position  of  mountains, 
valleys,  lowlands,  and  plains. 

It  is  owing  almost  entirely  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth  and  the  disturbing 
influences  of  its  surface,  that  the  wind  does  not  blow  directly  north  and 
south. 

Of  what  use  are  these  winds  ?  They  are  among  God's  principal  agents  of 
purification,  beside  being  an  indispensible  necessity  to  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  man. 

Were  the  air  left  to  itself  and  no  motion  imparted  to  it,  it  would,  like 
still  water,  soon  become  stagnant. 

With  such  air  nothing  but  universal  death  could  succeed  the  life  that 
now  exists. 

It  is  the  motion,  and  there  is  always  some,  that  carries  off  the  impurities 
thrown  into  the  air  from  the  earth;  in  much  the  same  way  that  a  running 
stream  carries  off  whatever  is  thrown  therin. 

EoscoE  Greene. 

Jerome  H.  Plummer,  (15  years  old,)  lost  hearing  at  eight  years, 
but  retained  speech;  entered  school  October,  1867,  to  learn  to  read 
the  lii^s.  During  the  year  he  has  studied  Tower's  Grammar  of 
Composition,  Greenleaf's  Common  School  Arithmetic,  Reading, 
Spelling,  and  French.  He  has  completed  the  translation  of  a  little 
French  Reader,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages  in  "Le  Petit 
Robinson."  His  teacher  reads  to  him  twenty  minutes  each  day 
from  "  Near  Home,"  and  afterwards  he  writes  this  lesson  from  memory, 
with  no  reference  to  the  book.  His  progress  in  lip-reading  has  been 
very  excellent.  He  now  reads  four  or  five  pages  from  the  lips  during 
the  twenty  minutes. 
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XIII. 
The  Swallow. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  Swallows  the  commoil  barn  swallow,  and  the 
chimney  Swallow.  The  barn  swallow  builds  his  nest  under  the  eaves  of  the 
roofs  of  barns.  It  is  a  very  curiously  constructed  nest,  and  looks  like  a 
piece  of  dark  brown  paper.  The  entrance  is  in  the  side  of  it  facing  the 
open  air.  The  Chimney  swallow  builds  his  nest  in  chimneys,  and  makes  a 
great  deal  of  noise  in  them.  Some  people  can  hardly  sleep  in  the  night, 
because  they  make  so  much  noise.  Every  morning  and  evening  the  swal- 
lows are  seen  skimming  all  about  through  the  air  in  search  of  food,  which 
consists  principally  of  insects.  It  is  amusing  to  watch  their  motions  now 
skimming  through  the  air  in  pursuit  of  an  insect,  now  wheeling  around  in 
great  circles,  now  soaring  up  in  the  air,  and  now  skimming  along  the 
smooth  surface  of  a  lake.  They  have  short  beaks  and  forked  tails  Their 
backs  are  generally  of  a  brown  or  black  color,  and  they  have  sharp  pointed 
wings.  They  migrate  south  on  the  approach  of  Winter  and  return  north 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Spring.  When  there  are  a  great  number  of  swallows 
seen  skimming  about  in  the  air  it  is  considered  as  a  sign  of  the  approach 
of  rain.  The  swallows  are  generally  found  as  far  north  as  Canada,  and  are 
also  found  in  England  and  some  of  the  other  European  Countries. 

On  every  side. 
The  forked  tail  swallows  flj'. 
Now  wheeling  swiftly  round  and  round. 
Now  skimming  gracefully. 
O'er  the  smooth  lake's  level  brim. 
Whilst  the  traveller  stands  aghast. 
To  see  so  many  swallows. 
Wheeling  round  and  round  him. 
Never  weary  !  Never  tired ! 
But,  always  on  the  wing. 

Jekome  H.  Plummer. 

E.  T.  B.  Dudley,  a  congenital  mute,  (14  years  of  age,)  had  been 
instructed  by  the  manual  alphabet  and  signs,  six  months  by  a  private 
teacher  and  eighteen  months  in  school.  The  manual  alphabet  had 
been  her  only  means  of  communication  Avith  her  parents  and  play- 
mates at  home. 

When  she  entered  our  school,  Oct.  3d,  1867,  she  could  articulate 
"Papa"  and  "Mamma"  very  well,  and  three  other  words  very  im- 
perfectly. Her  progress  in  articulation  and  lip-reading  during  the 
year  has  exceeded  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  Already  articula- 
tion and  lip-reading  are  her  means  of  communication  with  her  parents 
and  friends  ;  with  strangers,  too,  the  same  means  are  increasingly 
available,  and  in  some  cases  perfectly  so.  She  delights  in  her  newly 
developed  power,  and  in  being  restored  to  society.  A  whole  evening's 
conversation  with  her  parents  is  reluctantly  ended. 

Last  April  she  began  the  study  of  American  history,  and  has  com- 
pleted the  "  French  and  Indian  War."     She  recites  orally ;  and  then 
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gives,  without  reference  to  the  book,  a  written  synopsis  in  her  own 
words,  generally  expressing  clearly  the  idea  of  the  historian.  From 
this  exercise  she  is  rapidly  acquiring  a  varied  and  extensive  vocabulary. 

In  arithmetic,  she  has  reached  Square  Measure  in  Reduction. 

In  spelling  and  defining  words  she  has  a  daily  exercise  with  the 
"  First  Special  Class."  She,  with  others  in  her  class,  reads  each  day 
from  her  teacher's  lips  a  lesson  in  "Near  Home,"  which  is  afterwards 
written  from  memory.  She  also  has  frequent  exercises  in  reading 
stories  and  afterwards  writing  them  in  her  own  language,  changing 
wherever  it  is  possible  the  words  of  the  author. 

XIV. 

NoKTHAMPTON  Jan  ISth  1869. 
My  Dear  Cousin  Abby 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  I  have  plenty  of  time  to  write  a  letter  to  you  in  con- 
sequence I  desire  to  do  so.  Did  you  enjoy  yourself  on  the  holidays  ?  I  had  a 
very  pleasant  time  except  New  Year's  Day.  I  had  a  pretty  good  time  that  day. 
We  had  a  sleigh  ride  last  week  on  "Wednesday  instead  of  New  Year's  Day, 
because  it  was  stormy.  Last  Christmas  I  had  a  beautiful  present  from  dear 
Papa,  &  Mamma  which  was  a  locket.  It  contains  their  hair  in  the  inside 
of  it.  Last  Christmas  evening  there  was  a  Christmas  Tree.  Many  presents 
hung  on  it,  &  it  looked  beautifully.  The  children  seemed  greatly  surprised 
to  see  the  tree,  &  delighted  to  have  presents.  After  we  had  seen  it  enough 
there  was  a  tableaux  to  represent  some  pictures  to  the  persons  who  were 
invited  to  see  the  tree.  Then  the  presents  were  taken  out  of  the  tree,  & 
given  to  us  Our  teachers  had  presents  also.  I  had  a  very  nice  diary  from 
Miss  Rogers,  &  a  very  pretty  small  Parian  pitcher  which  is  on  the  etagere 
as  an  ornament  from  my  teacher  Miss  Byam.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  went  to  see 
the  Stereoptican  almost  every  night  in  a  week.  Many  pictures  represented 
many  buildings,  towers,  cities,  bridges,  ruins,  many  marble  statues,  rivers, 
lakes,  tombs,  &  many  other  things  in  some  countries  of  Europe.  Some  of 
the  buildings  were  very  fine.  I  saw  a  picture  which  represented  Saint  Peters 
in  Rome  Italy  which  is  the  largest  church  in  the  world  The  dome  of  Saint 
Peters  is  large  enough  to  contain  four  churches  like  ours  in  it,  and  Saint  Peters 
is  large  enough  to  cover  twenty  churches.  I  think  it  is  very  curious  Also  I 
saw  the  Crystal  Palace  which  was  made  of  glass.  There  were  many  fine  stat- 
ues in  many  rooms  of  this  building.  I  presume  you  know  that  Cousin  Arthur 
used  to  go  there  every  Saturday  afternoon.  Some  of  the  pictures  represented 
our  town,  and  some  things  in  the  United  States  which  I  cannot  tell  you.  My 
pet  Pannie  is  well  &  happy.  I  hope  one  of  my  friends  or  Mamma  will  take 
nice  care  of  her  while  I  am  away  next  vacation.  My  friend  lives  in  a  small 
house  where  Aunt  Leila  used  to  live  in  King  Street.  Her  name  is  Ella 
North,  &  I  like  her  exceedingly.  Next  vacation  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  go 
to  Boston  to  make  you  a  visit.  "When  I  go  there  I  should  like  to  take  a 
walk  with  you  around  the  city  every  day  if  possible,  &  I  should  like  to  go, 
and  see  the  Museum  too.  I  hope  I  shall  go  to  see  Bunker  Hill  where  a 
battle  was  fought,  because  I  am  going  to  learn  about  it  in  the  History  pretty 
soon.    I  was  sorry  to  hear  Aunt  Abby,  &  your  brother  Henshaw,  &,  Mamma 
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Ill 


were  not  well  but  I  hope  they  will  be  restored  to  health.  Please  give  my 
love  to  all.  I  shall  be  rejoiced  to  receive  your  letter  if  you  answer  this. 
Good  Bye. 

I  am  yoixr  affectionate  cousin. 

E.  Thekesa  B  Dudley 

Many  errors  in  the  preceding  comj^ositions,  etc.,  (numbered  from  I. 
to  XVI.,)  would  be  instantly  corrected  by  the  children  if  their  atten- 
tion should  be  directed  to  the  mistake,  but  in  order  to  show  as  clearly 
as  possible  their  use  and  understanding  of  language,  Ave  have  given 
not  the  slightest  hint,  assistance  or  correction. 


NoRTHAMPTOisr,  Dcc.  31,  1868. 


HARRIET  B.  ROGERS. 


ORDER  OF  THE  DAY  AT  THE  CLARKE  INSTITUTION. 


Rise,  .... 

Learn  passages  of  Scripture, 
Breakfast,    .... 
School  in  w^inter  from 
On  the  playground  till 
Dinner,        .... 
Recreation  till     . 
School,        .... 
On  the  playground  till 
Supper,       .... 
Study,         .... 
Devotional  exercises,  . 
Work  till    .... 
Retire,         .... 


:  ? 

81  to  llj 
.  12 
.     12 

.    H 
n  to  4^ 

.     5 

.     5 

6  to  7 


A.  M. 
A.M. 


P. 
P 
P, 
P.  M 
P.  M 
P.  M 
P.  M 
P.  M 


This  order  is  not  for  the  youngest  children,  as  some  of  them  are  in 
school  less  than  four  hours  a  day,  and  go  to  bed  between  six  and 
seven  P.  M. 

SUXDATS. 

Study  one  hour  in  the  morning  for  Sabbath  school. 

Attend  various  churches  with  the  teachers  and  matrons  in  the 
A.  M. 

After  dinner  walk  for  an  hour. 

The  different  classes  have  Sabbath  school  with  the  teachers  in  the 
P.  M.,  using  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons,  "Peep  of  Day,"  Rufus  W. 
Clark's  "  Heroes  of  the  Bible,"  and  "  Lessons  on  Religious  Duties 
and  Christian  Morals." 

In  the  evening  two  hours  are  devoted  to  reading  and  devotional 
exercises  with  the  older  children. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


This  Institution  is  especially  adapted  for  the  education  of  semi-deaf  and  semi- 
mute  pupils,  but  others  may  be  admitted.  It  provides  for  the  pupil's  tuition, 
board,  lodging,  washing,  fuel  and  lights,  superintendence  of  health,  conduct, 
manners  and  morals. 

The  charges  are  four  hundred  dollars  a  year  ;  for  tuition  alone,  one  hundred 
dollars ;  payable  semi-annually  in  advance,  the  first  week  of  each  term.  No  de- 
duction, except  for  absences  on  account  of  sickness.  Extra  charges  will  be  made 
for  actual  expenses  incurred  during  sickness. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  appropriates  annually  funds  for  the  education  of 
its  deaf  mutes.  The  Institution,  also,  appropriates  the  income  from  its  funds  for 
the  aid  of  beneficiaries  from  Massachusetts,  according  to  their  need.  Forms  of 
application  for  the  State  aid  will  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth or  by  the  Institution. 

There  are  two  terms  in  the  year,  of  twenty  weeks  each ;  the  first  commencing 
on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September  with  a  vacation  of  four  weeks  in  winter  ; 
the  second  commencing  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  March,  with  a  summer  vaca- 
tion of  eight  weeks.  Pupils  cannot  spend  the  vacation  at  school.  It  is  desira- 
ble to  have  all  applications  for  admission  for  the  succeeding  year  made  as  early 
as  June.  The  year  begins  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September.  None  will 
be  admitted  at  any  other  time,  unless  they  are  fully  qualified  to  enter  classes 
already  formed,  and  on  payment  of  the  full  tuition  for  the  term  in  which  they 
enter. 

The  pupils  must  bring  good  and  sufficient  clothing  for  both  summer  and  winter, 
and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each  one  of  which  should  be 
marked,  and  also  with  paper,  envelopes  and  stamps.  A  small  sum  of  money, 
not  less  than  five  dollars,  should  be  deposited  with  the  'principal  for  incidental 
expenses. 

Applications  and  letters  for  information  must  be  addressed  to  the  "  Principal 
of  the  Clarke  School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Northampton,  Massachusetts,"  with  a  stamp 
for  return  postage.  All  payments  should  be  made  to  the  Treasurer,  Lafayette 
Maltby,  Northampton. 

Pupils  must  be  at  least  five  years  old  on  entering  the  Institution,  and  must 
bring  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  and  a  list  of  the  diseases  they  have  had.  TJie 
Institution  is  not  an  asylum,  but  a  school  of  learning ;  and  none  can  be  admitted 
or  retained  who  have  not  the  ordinary  growth  and  vigor  of  mind  and  body,  and 
moral  habits. 

Visitors  from  Northampton  are  admitted  Thursday  afternoons.  Strangers  at 
all  times,  excepting  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays. 


ABSTRACT 
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SUFFOLK      COUNTY 


BOSTON. 


Wliat  we  possess  of  national  character,  flowing  originally  from  the 
sense  of  right,  responsibility  and  reliance,  that  planted  the  cross  in 
the  wilderness,  modified  by  commingling  races  that  now  foi-m  a  large 
portion  of  our  population,  has  been  gradually  wrought  out  of  these 
heterogeneous  elements,  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  our 
system  of  public  instruction.  If  still  comparatively  in  the  embryo,  it 
seems  susceptible,  favored  as  we  are  in  many  respects  by  Providence, 
of  reaching,  as  it  unfolds,  the  highest  grade  in  the  scale  of  humanity. 
In  other  times  and  countries,  the  ballad  more  than  legislation  may 
have  shaped  the  destinies,  formed  the  character  of  the  people,  but 
both  must  yield  the  palm  here  and  now  to  popxilar  education. 
Thorough  cultivation  of  the  capacities,  not  of  a  privileged  few,  but 
of  all,  upon  the  broad  basis  of  religion  and  morality,  to  an  aesthetic 
knowledge  and  love  of  the  material  and  spiritual  universe,  refining 
and  invigorating  all  the  noble  sentiments  and  affections,  without 
engendering  i^iide,  or  lessening  either  the  incentives  to  usefulness  or 
that  yearning  for  success  which  compels  results,  will  leave  behind  us 
no  civilization  unsurpassed,  recognize  no  perfectibility  in  the  dreams 
of  the  most  sanguine  which  it  cannot  attain.  From  the  enlighten- 
ment it  has  already  shed  over  the  land  has  proceeded  a  prosperity 
without  example,  institutions  the  envy  of  the  world ;  but  Ufe  to  be 
worth  having,  should  consist  in  the  elevation  of  our  moral  nature  and 
social  affections,  in  the  active  exercise  of  our  mental  powers.  This  is 
education  in  its  higher  sense ;  not  mere  accumulation  of  knowledge, 
familiarity  with  phenomena  and  laws,  and  training  of  the  faculties 
alone,  but  the  full  development  of  all  the  possibihties  implanted  in 
our  nature  by  infinite  love.     This  is  the  education  we  should  seek  to 
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extend  to  every  child  of  the  city.     This  should  be  the  aim  of  this 
board  throughout  its  administration. 

How  faithfully  we  are  meeting  this  weight  of  responsibility  is  cause 
for  solicitude,  subject  of  dispute.  It  is  urged  that  our  pi-esent  method 
unfits  for  simple  jjleasures  and  humble  walks,  driving  away,  to  our 
great  disadvantage,  qualifications  for  trade  and  professional  life  in 
excess  beyond  the  home  demand,  while  the  gap  is  filled  by  the  less 
civilized  and  educated  from  abroad ;  that  it  strains  body  and  mind 
beyond  their  strength,  giving  meat  where  it  should  give  milk ;  that  it 
multiplies  showy  and  superficial  accomplishments  for  the  indulgence 
of  vanity,  fostering  a  fondness  for  display  and  extravagance,  but 
neglects  the  religious  sentiments,  moral  principles,  good  manners, 
habits  and  tastes ;  that  instead  of  teaching  what  is  soimd  and  useful, 
the  precious  moments  of  childhood  are  wasted  in  mere  abstractions, 
in  terms  signifying  instead  of  things  signified ;  addling  the  mind,  when 
in  the  pulp  and  gi-istle,  with  rules  and  distinctions  of  grammar  and 
mathematics  beyond  its  grasp,  instead  of  quickening  it  by  the  health- 
ful assimilation  of  Avhat  it  is  desirable  to  know. 

These  complaints,  if  somewhat  exaggerated,  have  too  much  founda- 
tion. Omnipotence  has  not  made  us  omniscient  or  all-wise  like  Him- 
self, nor  could  such  have  been  his  paternal  purpose.  He  gives  the 
capabiUties,  it  is  ours  to  improve  them.  Progress,  not  perfection,  is 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  his  material  creation,  of  our  mortal  exist- 
ence, and  onwards  its  law  as  of  the  coursing  stars  that  we  ride  upon. 
If  our  system  were  not  merely  excellent  but  complete,  nothing  would 
be  left  for  us  to  achieve.  The  retrospect  of  what  has  been,  compared 
with  what  is,  inspires  us  with  courage  to  press  on,  and  the  aim,  if 
sufficiently  high  and  kept  steadily  in  view,  will  be  approached,  if  not 
reached.  The  systematizing  of  our  Grammar  Schools,  classification  of 
the  Primary,  more  thorough  supervision  of  both,  our  admirable  High 
Schools,  and  training  of  competent  teachers,  discipline  based  on  nobler 
motives  than  dread  of  the  rod,  lessons  made  attractive,  well  selected 
text-books,  object  teaching,  the  introduction  into  the  schools  of  mitsic, 
sewing,  drawing,  vocal  and  muscular  calisthenics,  and  the  ceaseless,  if 
indirect  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  character  and  deportment, 
are  steps  in  the  right  direction.  Much,  of  course,  remains  for  criti- 
cism, ridicule  or  reproach.  Many  radical  changes  are  to  be  made, 
both  in  the  objects  and  modes  of  education.  More  should  be  done, 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  young  the  dignity  of  labor ;  to  im- 
part manual  dexterity  with  the  pen  and  pencil,  that  other  implements 
may  be  handled  with  skill ;  to  inspire  an  ambition  to  be  producers,  not 
consumers ;  to  become  acquainted  with  handicrafts  and  the  useful  arts, 
that  our  community  may  be  suppHed  with  educated  labor,  and  the 
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admirable  men  and  women  our  schools  are  calculated  to  produce 
attached  to  their  natal  soil.  But  with  the  magnitude  and  complica- 
tion of  the  system,  the  path  of  improvement  must  be  trodden  with 
caiition,  reforms  be  graduated  to  our  means  and  opportunities,  disap- 
pointments and  occasional  mistakes  be  expected,  and  never  discourage. 
If  writing,  reading,  and  arithmetic,  physical  geography,  history,  its 
causes,  effects  and  retributions,  together  with  the  moral  law  and  good 
manners,  are  taught  to  all  the  youth  of  Boston,  with  promise  of  more 
in  the  future,  we  have  much  reason  for  satisfaction  and  gratitude, 
though  not  any  for  self-conceit  and  complacency. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,  nothing  worth  having  is  to  be 
had  without  effort,  but  these  efforts  may  be  directed  aright,  and,  in- 
stead of  being  irksome,  be  made  agreeable.  The  remark  of  Bacon, 
quoted  by  one  of  our  predecessors,  that  if  instruction  in  grammar  and 
arithmetic  was  made  as  pleasant  as  how  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  or 
handle  the  j^lough,  boys  would  take  to  them  as  kindly,  has  perhaps 
already  had  its  effect.  Affection  and  a  sense  of  decorum  preserve 
order ;  weariness  is  prevented  by  diversity  of  studies,  frequent 
changes  of  position,  reasonable  recreation ;  music  and  physical  exer- 
cises relieve  the  strain,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  made 
attractive.  Every  task,  its  uses  and  connections  being  indicated, 
becomes  intelligible,  the  puzzles  of  the  dull  are  explained  away  by 
simple  and  apt  illustration,  and  the  temper  kept  equal  and  calm,  not 
fretted  or  fevered. 

Great  difference  exists  in  the  capacities  of  children,  as  of  adults. 
Some  of  them,  from  sluggish  temperament  or  organic  defect,  develop 
slowly — a  disadvantage  often  reversed  at  riper  years.  The  adaptation 
of  more  suitable  methods,  stronger  incentives,  considerate  forbearance 
and  aid  till  the  obstacles  in  the  way  are  surmounted,  save  many  of 
the  less  quick  and  intelligent  from  humiliating  comparisons.  Such 
comparisons  are  not,  of  course,  to  be  altogether  avoided ;  nor  is  it  to 
be  wished  that  they  should.  Considerate  thoughtfulness  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  will  render  them  not  a  discouragement,  but  a  stimulus 
to  effort. 

'No  problem,  indeed,  connected  with  the  training  of  youth  is  more 
complicated  than  this  right  education  of  motive.  As  we  observe  in 
the  world  the  objects  for  which  our  fellow  beings  are  striving,  and 
introspection  reveals  the  secret  impulses  that  are  at  work  within  our 
own  breasts,  we  recognize  divine  handiwork  in  these  manifold  incen- 
tives, implanted  manifestly  by  design,  and  for  a  useful  purpose. 
Vanity,  ambition,  love  of  praise,  pursuit  of  gratification  in  other 
forms  equally  alluring,  dread  of  shame  or  pain,  if  in  excess  ignoble,  in 
moderation  are  efficient  causes  of  much  good.     As  they  cannot  be 
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eradicated,  are  to  attend  us  through  Hfe,  as  without  their  aid  life 
would  be  aimless  and  disappointing,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  accejjt 
human  nature  as  it  is,  and  turn  even  its  weaknesses  to  account. 

Excellence  is  a  middle  point  between  extremes ;  a  wise  moderation, 
which  should  be  especially  exemplified  in  dealing  with  the  young.  It 
would  be  the  height  of  impolicy  to  attempt  to  discard  from  education 
its  most  potential  instrumentality — that  of  competition.  But  it  should 
be  kept  within  reasonable  bounds.  Desire  to  excel,  sensitiveness  at 
inferiority,  should  be  chastened  into  obligation  of  duty,  unwillingness 
to  disappoint  expectation.  Substantial  results,  general  estimation,  are 
graduated  by  merit  won  by  exertion,  both  at  school  and  afterwards ; 
and  early  discipline  will  be  the  best  of  preparation  for  success  or  dis- 
appointment, in  whatever  sphere  competition  is  to  be  encountered.  As 
children  must  realize  their  defects  in  order  to  overcome  them,  these 
should  not  be  kept  out  of  sight.  Some  deserve  commendation  on  one 
point,  others  on  another ;  and  if  superiority  is  never  vainglorious  or 
overbearing,  or  emulation  ungenerous,  rank  in  scholarship  as  well  as 
in  conduct  is  a  help  and  a  spur,  with  which,  now  that  coi-poral  punish- 
ment is  going  out  of  favor  and  use,  we  cannot  aiford  to  dispense. 

One  practice  in  the  schools,  howevei",  has  been  observed  with  regret. 
The  distribution  of  pupils  at  their  desks,  according  to  proficiency  is, 
on  many  accoiints,  objectionable.  Its  tendency  is  to  foster  pride  in 
the  clever,  to  discourage  exertion  in  the  diffident,  and  the  mortifica- 
tion of  being  conspicuously  placed  as  stupid,  is  apt  to  make  that  stu- 
pidity incurable.  Whatever  lessens  self-respect,  breaks  down  the 
spirit;  it  renders  needlessly  miserable,  and  often  ends  in  parents' 
removing  from  school  the  child  that  most  needs  its  benefits.  Akin  to 
this,  is  a  practice,  only  too  common  with  teachers,  in  selecting,  when 
their  rooms  are  visited  by  their  committees  or  strangers  from  abroad, 
a  few  of  the  brightest  scholars  for  "display. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  year,  the  masters,  who  had  previously 
devoted  their  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  upper  classes  of  the 
Grammar  Schools,  with  a  very  general  supervision  of  the  rest,  were 
required  to  assume  the  superintendence  of  all  the  classes,  Grammai; 
and  Primary,  throughout  their  districts,  under  the  direction  of  their 
respective  committees.  The  masters,  gentlemen  of  high  culture,  and 
selected  with  reference  to  their  ability,  not  merely  to  instruct  but  to 
govern,  had,  in  teaching  a  single  class,  no  field  of  duty  commensu- 
rate with  their  qualifications ;  nor  did  the  public  receive  an  equivalent 
proportionate  to  the  liberal  salaries  that  were  paid  them.  Moreover, 
the  instruction  and  supervision  were  so  divided  between  the  masters, 
teachers  and  committees,  that  the  want  was  often  felt  of  some  more 
methodical  arrangement  that  would  bring  the  whole  system  of  schools 
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in  each  district  under  one  responsible  head.  It  was  not  proposed  to 
relieve  the  masters  of  all  participation  in  the  instruction  of  the  classes, 
— it  was  understood  that  the  graduating  class  should  enjoy  as  hereto- 
fore the  advantage  of  his  special  care, — but  merely  of  so  much  of  it 
as  to  admit  of  his  having  a  thorough  knowledge  and  supervision  of 
the  whole. 

It  is  understood  that  the  masters,  without  exception,  retain  the 
special  charge  of  their  first  classes ;  some  of  them  throughout  the 
school  sessions,  others  during  the  morning.  In  some  of  the  districts, 
their  superintendence  is  confined  to  receiving  reports  from  their  sub- 
ordinates, visiting  the  rooms  at  intervals,  or  whenever  imperative 
reasons  compel  attendance  to  restore  order  when  disturbed,  to  admin- 
ister reproof  or  punishment.  Others  are  endeavoring,  with  the  aid  of 
their  committees,  to  frame  regulations  for  instruction  and  discipline 
not  repugnant  to  the  rules  of  the  board,  so  that  they  may  be  con- 
stantly and  thoroughly  informed  of  whatever  is  taking  place  in  the 
diflTerent  rooms,  be  familiar  with  the  mode  in  which  the  teachers  per- 
form their  duty,  become  acquainted  with  the  character  and  capacity 
of  each  j)upil  by  j)ersonal  examination  in  his  studies.  The  last  is  of 
course  beyond  their  power  now,  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe 
some  plan  may  be  devised  to  render  what  seems  impossible  not  only 
practicable  but  easy. 

What  the  French  call  the  '•'■petite  morale^''  or  the  rules  that  should 
govern  social  intercourse,  is  much  neglected  in  our  American  schools, 
but  forms  an  essential  part  of  all  good  education  in  Europe.  The 
principles  of  conversation,  which  is  not  so  much  a  gift  as  a  fine  art  as 
it  has  been  happily  termed,  are  little  understood,  and  though  conver- 
sation to  be  entertaining  and  effective  must  be  spontaneous  and 
unshackled,  it  still  has  its  laws,  which  as  a  second  nature  controlHng 
the  interchange  of  thought  add  much  to  its  enjoyment.  These  rules 
extended  would  form  more  exact  habits  of  mind,  and  be  invahiable  to 
all  who  have  points  to  carry  by  argument  either  in  public  debate  or  in 
ordinary  occupations.  To  write  a  good  letter  is  an  important  acquke- 
ment  for  all  classes  and  conditions,  and  no  graduate  of  the  Normal 
School  but  could  give  to  the  upper  classes  of  the  Grammar  Schools 
hints  that  would  prove  of  infinite  use  for  business  purposes  or  friendly 
intercourse.  The  simple  rules  of  style  and  composition  which  are 
gradually  impressed  upon  the  mind  by  reading,  if  presented  at  a  later 
stage  as  a  whole  in  a  text-book,  would  be  much  more  apt  to  be 
remembered.  Without  burthening  the  mind  beyond  its  power  of 
comprehension,  a  general  view  of  literature  wovild  be  of  service,  with 
directions  for  their  future  reading ;  and  some  knowledge  of  govern- 
ment in  the  various  forms  in  which  it  exists  or  has  existed,  is  of 
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primary  importance  to  young  men  who  should  learn  to  appreciate  by 
contrast  the  value  of  our  own  free  institutions.  The  habit  of  com- 
mitting to  memory  is  more  cultivated  abroad  than  with  us ;  it  not 
only  strengthens  the  faculty,  but  supplies  the  mind  with  correct  mod- 
els of  thought  and  composition,  and  is  an  unfailing  source  of  comfort 
and  relief  in  solitude,  sickness  or  distress.  A  few  lines  of  good 
poetry,  a  proverb  or  fable,  some  pregnant  passage  fi-om  orator  or  mor- 
alist, daily  added  to  a  treasure-house  that  can  never  be  filled,  would 
in  time  make  an  aggregate  of  priceless  worth. 

Knowledge  of  more  service  than  grammar  or  arithmetic  is  that 
practical  philosophy  which  conduces  to  happmess.  If  not,  in  its 
usual  acceptation,  our  being's  only  end  and  aim,  it  is  still  an  object  of 
rational  pursuit,  and  it  is  well  to  learn  early  how  far  it  is  within  our 
control.  It  was,  of  course,  never  designed  to  be  uninterrupted,  and 
character,  to  be  strong  or  noble,  must  be  tempered  by  tribulation. 
But  sensitive  childhood  has  trials  enough  for  this  pm-pose,  and  more 
should  rather  be  avoided  than  sought.  The  scale  of  human  felicity 
at  best  is  not  fixed  very  high,  and  within  its  limits  are  various  gi-ada- 
tions,  from  difierences  of  temperament,  organization,  and  other  heir- 
looms commingled  in  the  blood.  There  are  still  certain  simple  rules 
and  principles,  applicable  to  all,  which  greatly  increase  its  aggregate, 
and  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  dealing  with  the  young.  Habitual 
cheerfulness,  amiability,  graceful  submission,  disarming  of  their  annoy- 
ance events  that  are  disagreeable,  may  be  cultivated,  and  go  far  in 
themselves  to  constitute  happiness.  These  depend,  too,  in  a  large 
measure,  upon  the  bodily  ease  and  comfort  proceeding  from  modera- 
tion in  diet,  neatness  in  person  and  dress,  prudence  as  regards  expos- 
ure, regularity  in  exercise  and  sleep.  Children  should  be  persuaded 
to  seek  their  gratifications,  not  in  the  indulgence  of  their  animal 
nature,  but  in  the  mind ;  in  sensibility  to  what  is  admirable  in  charac- 
ter, design,  or  adaptation ;  in  the  respect  and  afiection  of  their  com- 
panions and  older  associates,  not  to  be  won  by  direction,  but  desert. 
They  should  be  taught  to  rely  upon  their  own  resources,  improve  the 
moments  as  they  pass,  take  pleasure  in  whatever  occupies  their 
attention,  delight  in  their  studies  and  pursuits. 

Carlyle,  whose  common  sense  is  as  remarkable  as  the  uncommon 
way  in  which  he  generally  expi-esses  it,  says  :  "  That  for  many  years 
it  has  been  one  of  my  constant  regrets  that  no  schoolmaster  of  mine 
had  a  knowledge  of  natural  history,  so  far  at  least,  as  to  have  taught 
me  the  grasses  that  grow  by  the  wayside,  and  the  little  winged  and 
wingless  neighbors  that  are  continually  meeting  me  with  a  salutation 
I  cannot  answer  as  things  are,  "Why  didn't  somebody  teach  me  the 
constellations,  too,  and  make  me  at  home  in  the  starry  heavens  which 
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ar^ always  overhead,  and  which  I  don't  half  know  to  this  day  ?  I 
lov^  to  prophecy  that  there  will  come  a  time,  when  not  in  Edinburgh 
only  but  in  all  Scottish  and  European  lands  and. colleges,  the  school- 
masty  will  be  strictly  required  to  possess  these  two  capabilities 
(neitfer  Greek  nor  Latin  more  strict),  and  that  no  ingenious  little 
denize\  of  this  universe  be  thencefoi-ward  debarred  from  his  right  of 
liberty  Y  these  two  departments,  and  doomed  to  look  at  them  as 
across  g\ited  fences  all  his  life." 

This  ci^nplaint  coincides  with  the  opinions  of  the  most  intelligent 
writers  oi\education  at  home  and  abroad,  who  agree  that  while  gram- 
mar and  ai*(;,hmetic  are  all  important  in  moderation,  they  generally 
occupy  too  y-ge  a  portion  of  the  precious  period  of  childhood,  es- 
pecially in  it\early  stages,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  branches  better 
adapted  to  tli^r  degree  of  development.  They  recommend  the  sub- 
stitution of  nay-al  sciences,  and  the  study  of  objects  of  observation, 
in  the  place  of  i^  but  the  more  simple  rules  and  principles  of  gi-am- 
mar  and  mathem^ics,  the  higher  branches  of  which  can  be  learned  to 
better  advantage  ^-hen  the  mind  is  more  matured.  They  contend 
that  the  existing  p»n  was  adopted  before  the  great  modern  discov- 
eries in  science  haUeen  sufficiently  perfected  for  school  purposes, 
and  though  once  th^est  mode  that  was  attainable  for  training  the 
faculties,  is  not  so  noA  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  in  Prussia,  then 
more  advanced  than  ai\  other  country  in  its  ideas  on  education,  our 
present  system  prevailet  and  it  is  said  that  the  innovations  above 
suggested  having  been  %e  recently  put  to  the  test  of  experiment, 
have  been  abandoned.  Itg  certainly  wiser  to  profit  by  the  failures 
of  others  than  our  own ;  \jt  circumstances  so  greatly  affect  results, 
that  we  should  not  be  too  ,ady  to  accept  as  final  either  side  of  the 
controversy. 

The  reforms  recommended  ^e  advocated  by  a  formidable  array  of 
authority,  supported  by  argumytg  of  extraordinary  pungency.  Cor- 
rect conclusions  with  regard  to  j^gm  are  of  such  vital  consequences 
to  the  best  interests  of  society,  V^t  it  is  incumbent  on  this  board  to 
consider  them  with  care.  It  can^^  ^e  denied  that  the  preponder- 
ance of  argument  is  greatly  in  fa^^.  ^f  change,  but  not  too  radical. 
Our  system  has  grown  up  slowly  Vl  steadily  to  its  present  dimen- 
sions. Its  methods  have  been  dev\(-i  ^y  ^ble  minds,  and  adopted 
after  mature  deliberation;  and  innova^^g^  however  seemingly  meri- 
torious, should  not  be  attempted  befo  ^hey  have  won  thei"!-  way  to 
the  approbation  of  both  board  and  teach^_  j^  ^^^  ^^  asserted  with 
confidence  that  the  subject  is  receivingi^g  attention  it  richly  de- 
serves, from  the  superintendent  and  the  n^^ers.  The  animated  dis- 
cussion it  has  elicited  throughout  the  coij.y  cannot  fail  to  keep 
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alive  a  spirit  of  inquiry.  And  tlie  pride  they  naturally  take  in  the 
excellence  of  the  system  they  help  to  administer,  their  sense  of  obli- 
gation to  the  community  that  confides  to  them  such  responsible  1i"usts, 
must  impel  them  to  make  known  without  reserve,  or  prejudce  in 
favor  of  what  has  long  been  established,  the  results  of  their  observa- 
tion and  experience. 

If,  as  seems  reasonable  to  anticipate,  they  come  to  the  cdclusion, 
that  the  objections  to  established  methods  have  weight,  an c"  ought  to 
prevail,  the  modifications  i^roposed  should  be  introduce!  Avithout 
essentially  disturbing  the  existing  arrangements.  The  simple  rudi- 
ments of  grammar  and  arithmetic,  geography  and  historystill  remam- 
ing  as  the  principal  branches,  the  text-books  unchangd  or  as  new 
editions  are  demanded  only  slightly  altered,  the  objectin  view  might  ■ 
be^accomplished  by  such  instruction  under  the  direc^on  of  the  mas- 
ters and  committees,  not  only  as  now  proposed  for  t'e  study  of  natu- 
ral philosophy  and  physiology  by  the  fourteenth  sect^^n  of  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  Regulations  for  the  first  grammar  cliSS,  but  throughout 
the  primary  and  grammar  classes  according  to  thf^'  degrees  of  intelli- 
gence. Of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  passing  ^^lirougli  the  schools, 
few  reach  the  first  grammar  classes,  and  for  ^^e  largest  portion  of 
those  that  do,  it  might  be  asserted  without  fer  of  contradiction,  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  children  derive  no  advantge  whatsoever  from  the 
instruction  given  in  these  branches,  and  yf  in  the  occupations  they 
are  to  pursue,  it  would  be  of  inestimable  Jenefit,  of  vastly  greater, 
indeed,  to  them,  from  the  practical  nature  f  their  employments,  than 
to  those  who  take  their  diplomas. 

The  solar  and  stellar  system,  its  dista-es  and  rotations  ;  the  earth, 
its  form  and  structure,  the  weather  ai^  tides,  air  and  water,  steam 
and  ice ;  gravitation,  electricity,  magu'^sm ;  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms;  the  laws  of  physics,  in  thee^ei"?  inclined  plane  and  pulley; 
of  the  use  in  language  in  compos^^",  conversation  and  debate ;  of 
morals,  taste,  government,  politica^ncl  social  economy ;  of  the  mental 
operations,  simple  syllogisms,  mo'^  ^^d  mathematical  demonstration, 
induction  and  synthesis,  strippf  of  technical  terms,  and  presented 
in  simple  language,  would  be,  if^^^  ^^  comprehensible  at  twelve  as  at 
twenty,  as  much  so  as  many  •  ^^^  rules  of  grammar  and  arithmetic 
now  taught.  These  branche^^'^  now  embraced  in  the  High  School 
course,  and  there  carried  fi  beyond  what  would  be  reasonable  for 
younger  minds ;  but  intelh'^^^  teachers  from  the  Normals  could  easily 
select  from  their  own  fulr^  ^f  knowledge  much  that  would  be  fitted 
for  their  respective  clas"^ '  °^'  what  would  be  more  judicious,  the 
board  or  its   committe  might   distribute   these   subjects    for   each 
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nstructor  over  the  school  period,  so  that  every  pupil  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  familiar  with  them. 

From  books  and  play,  observation  and  experience,  much  informa- 
tion on  all  these  subjects  is  derived ;  but  it  is  too  apt  to  be  vague  and 
fragmentary,  blended  with  eiTor,  tending  to  mislead.  It  is  especially 
desirable  that  when  the  curiosity  is  aroused  and  the  intelligence  keen 
to  apprehend,  correct  and  methodical  notions  should  be  conveyed. 
The  ideas  and  principles  received  and  stored  in  the  memory  will  be 
continually  brought  into  consciousness  by  surrounding  objects,  and 
their  practical  meaning  forcibly  exhibited  in  the  new  forms  and  com- 
binations in  which  they  are  presented.  Once  rooted  in  the  mind  they 
will,  as  is  the  rule  with  all  our  acquisitions  of  knowledge,  grow  and 
fructify  with  the  physical  development.  If  at  maturity  opportunities 
offer  for  further  improvement  by  attendance  upon  lectures  or  reading, 
what  is  known  will  prove  a  stimulus  to  fresh  attainments.  Should 
occupations  engross  and  leave  no  leisu^i'e  for  study,  their  stock  of  ideas 
will  still  furnish  an  inexhaustible  fund  for  enjoyment,  thought  and 
conversation.  Material  ever  at  hand  will  be  supplied  for  the  exercise 
and  invigoration  of  the  reasoning  powers.  Veneration  will  be  inspired 
for  the  Creator,  from  whose  wisdom  and  love  have  proceeded  so  many 
marvels ;  and  whatever  the  objects  or  employments  of  life,  it  will  add 
greatly  to  competency  and  chances  of  success. 

It  is  a  prevailing  fallacy  that  because  a  Uttle  learning  is  often  dan- 
gerous, it  is  better  to  have  none  at  all.  This  may  be  true  of  erroneous 
impressions  seizing  fast  hold  of  the  mind,  fostering  presumption, 
plunging  their  victim,  like  the  foolhardy  skater  on  ice  too  thin  to  bear 
him,  into  inextricable  depths.  But  it  has  no  application  to  that  kind 
of  acquaintance  with  common  things,  which  well  informed  persons 
possess  and  find  exceedingly  useful.  This  common  sense  is  philoso- 
phy or  science  put  to  practical  purpose,  and  so  long  as  Avhat  is  known 
at  all  is  known  with  accuracy  and  precision,  if  we  cannot  have  more 
we  better  have  Uttle.  What  is  now  understood  by  every  child  was 
not  many  years  ago  a  secret  from  the  wisest ;  and  the  modern  lumina- 
ries of  science  wait  but  in  the  outer  courts  of  its  temple,  to  pick  peb- 
bles from  its  shore.  If  a  fortunate  few,  who  are  permitted  the  highest 
culture  of  the  period,  may  follow  in  their  footsteps,  solving  new  mys- 
teries and  searching  out  reasons  and  remoter  causes,  the  rest  must  be 
content  to  acquire  at  school  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  principles 
they  establish,  or  find  the  want  of  such  knowledge  a  perpetual  stumb- 
ling-block in  their  path,  a  fruitful  source  of  perplexity  and  often  of 
delusion. 

It  would  be  a  fatal  and  obvious  error  to  substitute  natural  science 
or  general  information   in   the   place   and  to   the   exclusion  of  the 
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elementary  rudiments.  To  accustom  the  mind  early  to  rule  and 
method  should  be  kept  ever  steadfastly  in  view,  as  the  primordial 
principle  of  all  good  education ;  and  no  studies  serve  better  for  this 
purpose  than  grammar  and  arithmetic.  Habits  of  exactitude,  precise 
ideas,  are  the  best  groundwork  for  farther  attainment.  Good  penman- 
shi]),  quickness  at  figures,  to  read  and  sj^ell  accurately,  to  express  the 
thoughts  with  fluency  and  propriety,  are  not  only  of  intrinsic  but 
paramount  importance,  and  cannot  be  acquired  without  mental  disci- 
pline, the  best  preparation  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  But 
they  are  not  merely  an  end,  but  the  means,  and  time  should  be  found 
for  farther  advancement  during  the  ten  years  passed  in  our  Public 
Schools  in  both.  By  happily  combining  them  the  twofold  object  of 
education,  the  training  of  the  faculties  and  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
will  be  reciprocally  promoted,  and,  while  no  accomplishment  useful 
for  the  purposes  of  busy  life  will  have  been  neglected,  the  amount  of 
valuable  information  carried  from  the  schools  will  be  greatly 
augmented. 

In  advocating  a  more  liberal  infusion  of  physical  and  natural 
science  into  our  Common  School  course,  we  would  not  be  misunder- 
stood. "We  have  little  sympathy  with  the  iconoclastic  spirit  of  the 
age,  that  denounces  all  classical  learning.  For  students  preparing  for 
college  or  professional  life,  it  is  indispensable,  not  because  it  is  cus- 
tomary or  prescribed,  but  likewise  for  its  intrinsic  merits.  Wherever 
health,  capacity  and  condition  admit  of  high  culture,  scholastic 
studies  are  agencies  potential  for  giving  command  of  language, 
refining  the  faculties  and  invigorating  the  mental  powers.  Instances 
are  frequent  and  famihar  within  our  own  experience,  where  modern 
languages  and  their  literature,  history  and  philosophy  have  not  been 
found  incompatible,  even  at  an  early  age,  with  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  master  pieces  of  antiquity.  In  one,  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
Spanish  and  Italian,  and,  if  rightly  remembered,  also  German,  were 
pursued  by  a  boy  of  thii'teen,  at  the  same  time  with  the  usual  English 
branches.  Our  Latin  School  has  produced  many  eminent  celebrities, 
whose  distinction  in  political  and  professional  life  was  no  doubt  the 
consequence  of  their  native  genius,  but  whose  classical  training 
brought  this  into  play,  and  added  lustre  to  their  intellectual 
achievements. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  precious  time  is  needlessly  wasted 
by  commencing  upon  such  studies  prematurely.  Postponed  to  a  later 
stage,  when  the  intellect  has  been  expanded  and  strengthened  by  its 
natural  development,  and  by  acquaintance  with  the  physical  world, 
the  progress  would  be  more  rapid,  both  method  and  aim  better  under- 
stood,    Ifothing  is  more  painful  to  contemplate  than  youthful  minds 
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that  should  be  full  of  happiness  and  intelligence,  wearily  plodding 
over  lessons  from  which  they  revolt,  and  which  are  of  no  practical 
service.  It  is  moreover  believed  that  attention  is  paid  to  mere  struc- 
ture that  should  be  given  to  substance  and  sense.  If  the  former  is 
the  essential  object,  the  pursuit  cannot  too  soon  be  abandoned. 
Grammatical  precision,  although  desirable,  by  no  means  fills  the  pro- 
portions of  genuine  and  generous  scholarship.  However  exquisite  the 
rhythm  or  majestic  the  flow,  apt  in  their  expression,  or  delicate  shades 
of  meaning,  it  is  not  for  these  the  classics  shou.ld  be  studied.  Our 
modern  languages  have  been  derived,  in  a  great  degree,  from  Greek 
and  Latin.  Our  authorities  in  almost  every  branch  of  learning  are 
inaccessible,  scientific  nomenclature  in  the  most  fiimiliar  sciences  but 
partially  intelligible  to  such  as  have  not  studied  them.  No  better 
mode  can  be  devised  for  enlarging  the  vocabulary,  fixing  in  the  mind 
correct  definition,  suggesting  ideas  or  exercising  the  judgment,  than 
translating  from  them  or  from  some  of  the  modern  languages  into 
English. 

But  these  are  their  secondary  claims  as  branches  of  liberal  education. 
Greece  and  Rome  attained  the  first  great  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  race.  For  twenty  centuries,  its  golden  threads  have 
been  interweaving  with  whatever  has  been  since  pre-eminent,  and 
our  modern  civilization  derives  from  them  its  foi-m  and  pressure. 
The  mind  that  with  steady  poise,  soaring  above  narrow  views  and 
popular  delusions,  embraces  within  its  scope  both  eras,  and  can  trace 
and  scan  the  tangled  paths  between  of  human  error  or  advance,  has 
reached  a  culture  than  which  thoroughness  in  no  other  field  of  efibrt 
can  better  reward  the  labor  of  attainment. 

No  subject  connected  with  education  has  attracted  more  pubHc 
attention  the  past  year  than  corporal  pimishment.  Instances,  in 
which  it  had  been  inflicted  with  extreme  severity,  or  under  circum- 
stances unusually  objectionable,  provoked  discussion  in  the  daily 
journals,  led  to  indignant  remonstrance  in  separate  pubhcations.  The 
governor,  in  his  inaugural,  urged  its  prohibition  by  law,  and  a  projDO- 
sition  to  relinquish  the  practice  in  Boston,  after  debate  in  the  board, 
was  referred  to  its  committee  on  rules  and  regulations.  Their 
report,  believed  to  represent  the  opinion  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
committee,  and  also  of  the  masters  and  teachers,  recommended  that 
the  rod  be  retained,  not  simply  as  an  emblem  of  authority,  as  the 
sword  in  the  court-room,  but  as  a  last  resort,  where  other  means  fail. 
This  report  being  accepted,  settles,  for  the  present,  all  doubt  as  to 
what  is  the  established  policy  here,  and  sets  forth  the  mode  and  meas- 
ure in  which  discipline,  when  imperative  shall  be  administered. 

The  controversy  has  already  had  the  effect  to  reduce  the  number  of 
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cases  reported  from  the  districts,  and  now  that  it  is  understood  that 
teachers,  who  keep  their  temper  and  do  not  exceed  the  bounds  of 
moderation,  will  be  sustained,  they  are  less  likely  to  occur.  They 
were  formerly  so  constant,  that  it  was  made  the  rule  to  state  the 
number  in  the  quarterly  reports.  This  has  been  discontinued,  as  it 
has  in  a  great  measure,  effected  its  piu-pose,  but  every  j)i'ecaution 
should  be  taken  to  jirevent  abuse.  The  board  represents  both  the 
public  and  the  parent,  and  is  under  solemn  obligation  to  protect  the 
pupils,  afford  redress  when  they  have  been  aggrieved.  Its  condign 
displeasure  should  be  visited  upon  any  teacher,  who  without  sufficient 
justification,  subjects  them  to  bodily  harm;  and,  in  aggravated  cases, 
such  teacher  should,  after  opportunity  for  vindication,  be  discharged. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  masters  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  all  cases 
in  their  districts,  and  report  them  at  stated  times  to  their  committees. 
Every  facility  should  be  afforded  to  parents  to  complain ;  their  com- 
plaints should  be  listened  to  with  respect,  and  when  ascertained  to  be 
well  grounded,  due  reparation  should  be  made. 

Moral  influences  are  sufficient  for  the  most  part  with  the  older  girls, 
and  in  the  High  Schools.  Occasional  chastisement  in  the  other 
classes  can  hardly  be  avoided.  Much  depends  upon  the  disposition 
and  temper  of  the  teachers,  many  of  whom,  by  inspiring  affection  and 
by  their  dignity  of  character  and  manner,  gain  such  an  ascendancy 
over  their  pupils,  that  disobedience,  rudeness,  or  other  impropriety 
rarely  occurs.  Others,  from  a  capricious  or  pugnacious  spirit,  keep 
the  children  in  a  state  of  perpetual  irritability,  finding  vent  in  some 
prohibited  act,  which  compels  correction. 

Order  and  quiet  must  be  preserved.  Fifty  well-conducted  pupils, 
intent  on  their  tasks,  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  by  one  who  is  frac- 
tious, and  chooses  to  do  as  he  likes.  If  he  is  not  able  to  ajDpreciate 
the  privileges  of  a  good  education,  he  is  bound  to  respect  the  rights 
of  his  more  intelligent  schoolmates.  He  can  neither  be  permitted  to 
interrupt  their  lessons  by  whispering  or  restlessness,  nor  set  them  a 
bad  example  by  the  indulgence  of  a  froward  and  obstinate  temj^er. 
Much  better  lor  him  to  bear  the  momentary  smart  of  the  ferule,  that 
his .  hand  should  tingle  and  burn,  than  evil  propensities,  pernicious 
alike  to  himself  and  society,  should  go  unchecked.  It  would  be  a 
mistaken  tenderness  to  spare  him  a  little  pain  in  his  youth,  and 
thereby  expose  him  to  both  suffering  and  disgrace  when  he  reached 
maturity. 

And  what  is  the  alternative.  Confinement  and  solitary  meditation 
would  often  serve  as  a  substitute,  but  to  these  objections  more  or  less 
valid  are  made.  Suspension  would  subject  the  delinquent  to  a  com- 
pulsory education  at  the  reformatory  at  Deer  Island,  or  to  the  hapless 
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lot  of  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  idleness,  a  vagrant  in  the  streets. 
Without  that  degree  of  training  furnished  in  the  schools,  he  would  he 
unfitted  for  the  more  reputable  occupations,  and  a  bad  subject,  a  use- 
less citizen,  a  dead  weight  upon  society,  obtain  a  precarious  livelihood 
by  fraud  and  covin,  jireying  on  the  honest,  intelligent  and  industrious. 
It  is  recognized  by  law  in  Massachusetts,  that  free  institutions — our 
greatest  blessing,  for  on  that  all  others  depend — are  only  practicable 
where  education  is  general.  Parents  are  required  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school.  This  may  seem  an  unreasonable  encroachment  on 
the  reserved  rights  of  the  individual,  but  if  the  preservation  of  our 
political  system  depends  upon  it,  not  more  so  than  to  be  assessed  for 
the  taxes  or  included  in  the  draft.  Suspension  of  children,  when  dis- 
orderly, is  not,  therefore,  the  remedy,  unless  other  special  schools, 
imder  more  rigorous  discipline,  are  provided  in  the  diiferent  districts 
for  such  as  are  not  amenable  to  kindness  and  are  wholly  incorrigible 
in  any  other  way.  The  self-willed  and  wrong-headed,  under  masters 
selected  as  disciplinarians,  would  be  compelled  to  succumb ;  and  in- 
stead of  growing  up  to  become  a  scourge  to  themselves  and  their 
neighbors,  they  would  often  prove,  in  after  life,  the  strength  and 
honor  of  the  community. 

If  civil  society  cannot  be  can-ied  on  among  grown  people  without 
laws  and  penalties  for  their  violation,  this  is  not  to  be  expected  of  the 
schools.  Social  laws  are  to  preserve  the  pubhc  tranquilUty,  px-otect 
property  and  private  right,  and  their  object  is  the  general  welfare, 
not  personal  amendment.  They  rarely  discriminate  between  what  is 
intrinsically  wrong  and  what  is  prohibited,  although  implicit  obedi- 
ence to  laws  that  are  just  and  reasonable  is  also  of  moral  obligation. 
Punishment  for  infraction  of  law,  is  not  vindictive  to  satisfy  justice, 
only  indirectly  benevolent  to  reform  the  criminal ;  its  main  end  and 
object  is  to  deter,  by  fear  of  consequences,  and  by  example. 

It  is  not  so  in  the  schools.  Discipline  has  a  double  object,  to  main- 
tain order  and  cultivate  the  moral  nature.  If  this  government  is 
somewhat  despotic  and  mihtary  in  its  character,  its  decisions  jirompt 
and  without  appeal,  and  its  measures  summary,  its  actuating  princi- 
ple is  affection  the  most  parental.  Its  instrumentaUties  and  methods, 
however  seemingly  harsh,  are  dictated  by  love.  It  has  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  constitute  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments, essential  conditions  of  human  life.  The  moral  law,  invari- 
able as  the  laws  of  Kepler,  has  not  only  been  revealed  to  us  on  Sinai, 
but  is  inborn  in  human  nature, — in  all  our  members  written.  To  love 
our  neighbor  as  ourselves  is  one  branch  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  ; 
and  the  other  is  like  unto  it,  to  love  God  with  all  our  heart  and  soul 
and  mind,  and  this  love  and  implicit  submission  to  his  will  are  brought 
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about  by  discipline.  Transgression  is  followed  by  suffering,  not  be- 
cause divine  displeasure  has  been  provoked,  but  that  the  moral  nature 
may  grow  in  grace  and  be  better  develoj)ed.  The  young  early  recog- 
nize the  moral  distinctions,  conscience  leads  them  by  the  hand,  fends 
off  perils  that  assail,  but  the  reasons  of  many  things  are  obscure  and 
need  elucidation  either  by  precept  or  pain. 

The  will  }ields  to  preponderating  motives,  inclines  to  what  meets 
its  yearning  for  happiness,  turns  away  from  what  is  disagreeable. 
Its  selection  between  the  daily  alternatives  presented,  of  what  is 
pleasant  but  wrong,  virtuous  and  self-denying,  depends  upon  the 
ascendancy  of  habits  good  or  bad,  and  it  is  easy  to  appreciate  the 
responsibilities  that  rest  upon  preceptors  at  this  critical  stage,  in  the 
formation  of  character.  If  the  right  direction  cannot  be  given  by 
counsel  and  caution,  kindness  and  patient  care,  the  heedlessness  of 
childhood  must  sometimes  be  compelled  to  associate  the  ideas  of  fault 
with  punishment,  of  vice  and  folly  with  disgrace.  The  disgrace  is  in 
the  fault  and  not  in  the  penalty,  and  the  fault  itself  is  to  be  consid- 
ered and  treated  as  the  symptom  of  a  morbid  condition  to  be  cured, 
an  unnatural  excrescence  for  the  knife  of  the  surgeon.  When  the 
penalty  is  paid  and  the  object  accomplished,  there  should  be  a  full 
acquittance,  and  both  fault  and  disgrace  be  at  an  end. 

But  it  is  only  after  all  other  means  have  been  resorted  to  in  vain, 
that  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  rod ;  never  because  the  child  is 
dull  at  his  books.  This  generally  proceeds  from  physical  causes — ill- 
health,  perhaps,  to  be  cured.  ISTor  should  a  first  offence  be  often 
visited  with  severity  unless  advantage  is  taken  of  supposed  impunity. 
In  degree  it  should  never  be  excessive,  and  never  on  any  other  place 
than  the  hand ;  and  if  the  child  will  not,  with  due  submission,  take 
one  blow  or  more  if  needed  from  the  teacher,  he  should  take  double 
the  number  from  the  master  when  summoned  in  aid.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  law  of  love  will  finally  prevail,  and  corporal  punish- 
ment be  no  longer  remembered  except  as  an  antiquated  barbarism. 
But  that  time  has  not  yet  come ;  and  as  long  as  human  nature  at 
.maturity  requires  correction,  or  among  nations  the  ultima  ratio  is 
war,  the  rod  will  continue  the  ultimate  argument  in  the  schools. 

Less  attention  is  believed  to  be  paid  than  it  deseiwes  to  the  training 
of  the  imagination.  A  large  portion  of  our  intellectual  enjoyment  in 
life  proceeds  from  the  exercise  of  this  faculty.  Wit,  humor,  fancy, 
poetry  and  romance,  afford  us  our  rarest  delights  ;  and  the  love  of  the 
marvellous  and  supernatural  is  too  firmly  fixed  in  our  nature  to  be 
overlooked  in  education,  without  disadvantage.  Childhood  derives 
some  of  its  earhest  and  most  durable  imj^ressions  from  story  books, 
which,  suited  to  its  several  periods,  abound,  in  great  variety  and 
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excellence,  in  our  language.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no  litera- 
ture surpasses  our  own  in  this  field.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  urge 
children  to  partake  of  what  is  often  already  too  great  a  temptation. 
Even  the  most  solemn  injunction  to  abstain  only  whets  the  appetite 
for  indulgence.  They  will  read  ;  and  it  is  better  to  regulate  and  turn 
to  good  account,  than  by  opposition  aggravate  a  natural  taste  into  a 
passion,  or  into  an  unhealthy  craving. 

We  would  not,  were  it  possible,  deprive  children  of  what  consti- 
tutes their  principal  in-door  amusement,  and  serves,  besides,  a  useful 
purpose  in  forming  habits  of  attention  and  conception,  sharpening  and 
strengthening  other  powers.  Good  policy  should  rather  refine  and 
direct,  than  prohibit  or  repress. 

Fable  and  allegory,  native  and  spontaneous  products  of  the  human 
intellect,  are  particularly  congenial  to  its  early  stages,  alike  in  the  race 
and  individual.  The  Avisdom  they  convey  is  the  more  palatable  that 
it  comes  disguised.  In  searching  out  their  hidden  meaning  or  anal- 
ogies, the  mind  finds  pastime  and  healthy  exercise.  But  the  young 
should  be  early  taught  to  discriminate  between  fact  and  fiction,  to 
recognize  their  bounds.  Phantoms  ought  not  to  be  mistaken  for  reali- 
ties ;  and  fiiith  in  what  is  repugnant  to  established  ti*uth  should  be 
nipped  in  the  bud.  For  children  of  a  larger  growth,  by  cultivating 
an  appreciation  of  works  of  genius,  and  most  approved  models  in 
prose  and  verse,  distaste  may  be  created  for  the  fiiscinating,  but  time- 
wasting  and  most  pernicious  pubUcations  of  the  sensational  school 
which  form  the  lower  empire  of  romantic  literature.  These  produc- 
tions should  never  be  mentioned,  but  to  be  denounced,  in  our  schools. 
Teachers  should  bear  in  mind  the  perils  with  which  they  menace  the 
intellectual  progress,  and  administer  suitable  antidotes  to  counteract 
their  poison. 

The  stabiUty  and  permanence  of  constitutional  and  representative 
institutions  depend  upon  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people, 
and  all  reasonable  opportunities  are  improved  in  the  schools  that  they 
may  be  understood,  and  estimated  at  their  true  value.  Except  the 
Swiss  republic  and  our  own,  no  others  of  any  consequence  exist. 
Greeks  and  Romans,  at  the  culminating  point  of  their  civilization, 
enjoyed,  for  a  time,  an  approximation  to  liberty.  This  soon  crimibled 
away,  yielding  to  the  prevalence  of  vice  and  corruption.  Occasionally 
since,  as  in  Italy  or  Holland,  the  people  have  had  the  control  of  their 
political  aflflurs  for  a  few  generations.  Thus  far  in  human  experience, 
however,  monarchies  or  despotisms  have  proved  the  only  enduring 
governments.  Hope  has  been  indulged  that  Americans  were  sufii- 
ciently  sensible  longer  to  retain  their  freedom,  apparently  established 
by  their  ancestors  on  firmer  foundations ;  yet  it  was  never  expected  to 
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be  of  any  value  or  durability,  unless  political  knowledge  were  widely 
diffused  among  all  classes  and  conditions.  Conflicts  of  interest,  per- 
sonal ambition,  sectional  and  sectarian  animosities  that  in  other  lands 
and  ages  have  consolidated  power  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  are  con- 
stantly at  work  here  to  undermine  and  subvert ;  and  our  only  safety  is 
in  teaching  the  young  what  Hberty  and  self-government  really  signify, 
that  when  they  assume  the  duties  of  citizenship,  they  may  not  be  mis- 
led, or  defrauded  of  their  birthright  by  designing  politicians. 

The  Constitutions,  State  and  Federal,  the  Farewell  Address  of 
Washington,  should  be  in  every  Grammar  school-room,  and  often 
referred  to  and  made  subject  of  discourse.  Teachers  should  impress 
on  the  minds  of  their  p^^pils  the  distinction  between  our  own  political 
system  and  that  of  other  countries ;  the  distribution  of  power  between 
the  State  and  National  governments ;  the  importance  of  maintaining 
inviolate  the  bounds  between  the  executive,  judicial  and  legislative 
functions ;  the  inalienable  rights  of  individuals  which  should  never  be 
invaded  or  encroached  upon,  but  protected  by  law.  Other  important 
truths  should  be  inculcated  upon  all  sufficiently  mature  to  comprehend 
them ;  that  ours  is  a  government  of  laws,  not  of  men ;  that  the  best 
government  is  ineffective  for  its  purpose,  if  not  faithfully  and  judiciously 
administered ;  that  political  liberty  consists  not  in  license,  but  in  re- 
straints upon  interference  with  the  rights  of  other  men.  Respect  is  to 
be  cherished  for  constitutional  checks,  for  justice  as  the  basis  of  all 
legislation,  for  civil  authority,  to  which  the  military  should  be  kept 
duly  subordinate.  Patriotism  and  love  of  our  native  land  are  natural 
sentiments,  requiring  little  cultivation;  but  political  ethics,  public 
virtue  as  a  principle,  loyalty  to  political  convictions,  whatever  the  cost 
or  unpopularity,  abhorrence  of  bribery  and  corruption,  detestation  of 
demagogues  who  seek  their  own  ends  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  are 
essential  branches  of  education  in  a  free  country  that  would  preserve 
its  liberty. 

The  tendency,  noticeable  under  free  institutions,  of  the  voters  to 
divide  nearly  equally  on  either  side  of  poHtical  questions,  should 
chasten  pride  of  opinion,  party  asperity  and  bias.  Power  is  apt  to 
corrupt  and  render  domineering,  and  no  party  long  deserves  or  retains 
its  supremacy.  We  have  read  with  regret  of  instances  where  our 
teachers  have  taken  occasion  to  express  their  political  preferences  in  a 
way  to  give  offence.  This  should  be  strictly  interdicted  and  avoided. 
Parents  differ  in  their  political  persuasions  as  in  their  religious  senti- 
ments, and  teachers,  however  earnest  may  be  their  own  convictions, 
should  scrupulously  refrain  from  what  can  create  disquietude  or  wound 
the  most  sensitive. 

Much  happiness  is  necessarily  wasted  from  social  evils,  that  fill  asy- 
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lums  and  attics  with  the  wretched  and  forlorn,  growing  ou  of  mistakes 
and  erroneous  notions  too  often  originating  at  school,  which,  if  the 
young  could  anticipate  the  wisdom  of  experience,  would  in  a  great 
measure  be  avoided.  Undue  importance  is  attached  to  wealth,  its 
pomps  and  vanities,  too  little  to  culture,  character,  home  duties  and 
pleasures.  All  children  are  brought  up  for  a  sphere  few  are  destined 
to  reach,  and  the  rest,  without  relish  for  what  is  better  worth  and 
within  their  control,  hope  on  against  hope  for  a  season,  then  subside 
into  a  joyless  existence. 

Could  they  be  early  persuaded  that  happiness  depends  little  on  con- 
dition, much  on  well  regulated  disposition  and  character,  moderate 
desires,  conformity  to  laws  of  nature  and  behests  of  Providence,  their 
intellectual,  moral  and  physical  nature,  no  blight  interposing,  would 
ripen  into  a  maturity  assuring  every  desirable  blessing.  When  the 
worth  of  a  single  human  life  is  measured  throughout  its  harmonious 
development  by  the  most  favored  examples,  the  young  can  have  no 
more  sacred  obligation  than  to  perfect  the  living  temples  committed 
to  their  keeping,  that  such  examples  may  be  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception. 

It  is  not  particularly  profitable  to  theorize  on  what  cannot  be  con- 
trolled. Man  is  not  left  to  his  own  devices.  Social  arrangements 
affecting  human  destiny  and  probation  are  less  the  result  of  fortuitous 
circumstances  or  inherent  growth,  than  of  design,  original  and  continu- 
ing beyond  the  reach  of  speculation.  But  even  Providence  acts 
thi-ough  law.  Self-government,  political  equality  as  existing  in  our 
favored  land,  is  a  permitted  step  towards  a  more  perfect  state  of  soci- 
ety. Education,  on  which  it  rests,  tends  to  equalize  conditions  and 
saps  the  barriers  that  separate  classes.  If  wisely  directed,  it  chastens 
the  greed  and  idolatry  for  position  and  affluence,  cherishes  in  their 
stead  respect  for  character  and  homage  for  virtue,  refining  and  elevat- 
ing the  standards  of  opinion,  promoting  the  general  happiness.  Pla- 
tonic republics,  Utopian  commonwealths,  are  pleasant  dreams,  but  not 
practicable  realities.  Agrarianism  in  one  corner  of  the  globe,  is  a  po- 
litical fallacy.  Social  freedom  will  always  be  eclectic.  Progress  in 
art  and  civilization  requires  work,  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire, 
but  cannot  by  law  increase  his  wages.  The  experience  of  ten-score 
generations  since  the  fall,  has  established  incontrovertible  aphorisms, 
and  the  guardians  of  public  instruction  in  seeking  to  aid  without  pre- 
sumption or  unseemly  haste  the  ends  ordained,  are  bound  to  respect 
them. 

What  this  means  in  simple  language  is  that  they  should  cautiously 
avoid,  in  their  selection  of  books  and  studies,  whatever  common  sense 
tells  them  will  foster  sentiments  or  tastes  lessening  the  zest  for  what 
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is  attainable,  desires  or  longings  not  likely  to  be  gratified.  That  such 
influences  are  too  often  broiight  to  bear  upon  the  pupils  in  tlie  public 
schools  is  not  to  be  denied.  The  supreme  object  of  desire  held  out  as 
an  incentive  to  stimvilate  effort,  is  that  the  boy  shall  win  a  crown  of 
thorns  in  the  White  House  at  Washington ;  the  girl,  that  she  shall  be 
raised  above  the  blessed  necessity  of  exertion  to  a  sphere  of  fashion 
and  frivolity.  This  leprous  distilment  proceeds  from  the  best  of 
motives,  but  its  tendency  is  to  generate  the  worst.  If  the  aim  were 
worth  pursuing,  such  ideas  would  not  facilitate  attainment;  but  they 
lower  the  standard  of  character,  and  can  only  pave  the  way  to 
disappointment. 

Education  is  no  longer  to  consist  in  rules  of  grammar,  facility  in 
numbers,  or  elegant  penmanship,  in  historical  names  and  dates,  or  the 
boundaries  of  nations.  It  must  embrace,  to  be  comj^lete,  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  world  we  inhabit,  the  world  of  mind,  and  what  is 
vaster  and  more  vital  than  either,  the  moral  universe.  The  faculties 
are  to  be  developed,  logical  methods  of  thought  induced,  principles, 
habits  and  sentiments  formed  and  fixed,  which  will  ennoble  the  char- 
acter and  insure  a  future  useful,  virtuous  and  happy.  It  does  not  end 
when  the  pupil  leaves  behind  him  the  threshold  of  the  schools. 
Youth  duly  improved  is  but  the  vestibule  to  an  intellectual  maturity, 
preparation  for  its  duties  and  engagements.  Whoever  will  accept  the 
inestimable  privileges  extended  in  our  Public  Schools  to  all,  without 
stint  or  price,  will  find  knowledge  more  precious  than  rubies,  and  an 
abiindant  source  of  every  blessing  that  can  be  compassed  within  the 
span  of  mortal  life.  Solomon  prayed  not  for  riches,  pleasure  or 
power,  but  for  wisdom,  and  all  the  rest  were  added  unto  him. 

School  Committee.— Thomas  C.  Amory,  Waf.ren  H.  Cudworth,  William  A. 
Blenkinsop,  Charles  C.  Shackfoed,  Edwin  B.  Webb,  Charles  L.  Flint,  Alvan 

SiMONDS. 

The  Past. — As  the  period  of  ten  years  has  passed  since  my  first 
report  was  submitted  to  the  Board,  it  seems  a  fitting  time  to  present 
a  brief  summary  of  the  changes  which  our  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion has  undergone  during  the  decade  now  closed. 

The  following  statistical  comparison,  drawn  from  the  official  returns 
for  the  school  year  1855-6,  and  the  year  1865-6,  affords  gratifying 
proof  of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  system : — 
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1855-6.      1865-6. 


Population  of  the  city, 

Children  between  5  and  15,  . 

Average  number  beloniiing  to  school,    . 

Average  daily  attendance,     .... 

Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance, 

Ratio  of  daily  attendance  to  school  population. 

Teachers  employed, 

Teachers, — 

High  Schools, 

(Grammar  Schools,  .... 

Primary  Schools, 

Pupils  belonging, — 

High  Schools, 

Grammar  Schools,  .... 

Primary  Schools, 


160,508 

29,093 

23,768 

20,768 

85  0 

69.10 

436 

17 
214 

205 

518 
10,675 
12.585 


192,354 
34,902 
27,723 

25,809 

93.0 

73.94 

612 

33 
322 

257 

776 
14,-394 
12,553 


31,846 

5,809 

3,955 

5,041 

8.0 

4.84 

176 

16 

108 

52 

258 

3,719 

Dec.  32 


The  increase  of  the  pei'  cent,  of  daily  attendance  is  an  item  of 
special  interest,  as  showing  decided  progress  in  an  important  particu- 
lar ;  while  the  increase  in  the  ratio  of  daily  attendance  to  the  school 
poj^ulation,  (the  number  of  children  in  the  city  betAveen  five  and 
fifteen  years  of  age,)  proves  that  the  Public  Schools  have  more  than 
heM  their  own  against  the  attractions  of  private  tuition  schools  on  the 
one  hand,  and  against  sectarian  free  schools  on  the  other.  It  will  be 
seen,  also,  that  the  per  cent,  of  the  increase  of  pupils  belonging  to 
the  higher  grades  of  schools,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  pupils  belong- 
ing to  the  lower  grades.  The  increase,  taking  all  the  grades  together, 
is  sixteen  per  cent. ;  but  the  increase  of  the  High  Schools  has  been 
fifty  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  Grammar  Schools  thirty-four  per  cent. ; 
while  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  attending 
the  Primary  Schools.  This  relatively  greater  increase  in  the  upper 
grades  of  our  schools,  is  an  interesting  fact.  The  Primary  Schools  lose 
in  number  probably  two  thousand  jDupils,  in  consequence  of  the  regula- 
tion, adopted  about  five  years  ago,  excluding  pupils  under  five  years  of 
age;  but  with  this  number  added  to  the  present  number  in  the 
Primary  Schools,  the  sum  would  still  be  two  thousand  less  than  the 
number  in  the  Grammar  Schools  ;  whereas  ten  years  ago  these  schools 
contained  two  thousand  more  pupils  than  the  Grammar  Schools.  If  I 
were  undertaking  to  prove  that  the  management  of  the  Primary 
Schools  has  been  improving,  this  fact  would  be  one  of  the  first  I 
should  present ;  for  the  main  reason  why  the  Primary  Schools  have 
relatively  so  much  diminished  in  numbers,  is  that  the  pupils  have 
been  more  expeditiously  fitted  for  promotion  than  was  the  case  under 
the  unclassified  system.     It  has  been  found  that,  by  skilful  teaching, 
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favored  by  judicious  arrangements,  pupils  can  be  easily  fitted  for  the 
Grammar  Schools  in  three  years.  And  this  is  probably  not  far  from 
the  average  time  now  occupied  in  com2:)leting  the  Primary  course, 
whereas  formerly,  not  less  than  four  years  were  required  for  accom- 
phshing  the  same  result.  If  these  estimates  are  correct,  we  have  as 
the  result  of  the  present  improved  system  of  management  a  saving  of 
one  year's  time  to  the  school  life  of  each  pupil,  and  a  saving  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  the  primary  instruction  of  each  pupil. 

Yery  extensive  improvements  have  been  made  in  our  school 
accommodations.  Seventeen  costly  brick  edifices  have  been  erected. 
Of  these,  eight  are  first  class  Grammar  School-houses,  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  6,384  seats,  namely,  the  Everett,  the  Franklin,  the  Lincoln, 
the  Phillips,  the  Eliot,  the  Quincy,  (rebuilt,)  the  Bowditch  and  the 
Prescott.  The  Primary  buildings  which  have  been  erected  are  the 
Dawes,  the  May,  the  Ware,  the  Wait,  the  Baldwin,  the  Cove  Street, 
the  Emerson,  the  Savage  and  the  Richmond  Street, — with  seats  for 
3,416  pupils. 

Besides  these,  ten  buildings  have  been  remodelled  or  enlai'ged,  so 
as  to  afibrd  additional  seats  for  about  3,000  pupils,  namely,  the  High 
School  buildings  in  Bedford  and  Mason  Streets,  the  Brimmer,  the 
Somerset  Street,  the  Rice,  the  Ticknor,  the  Tuckerman,  the  Hawes, 
the  Simonds  and  the  Sharp. 

Ten  years  ago  only  one  of  the  Primary  School  buildings  was  fur- 
nished with  desks  for  pupils,  all  the  rest  of  the  seatings  consisting  of 
arm-chairs.  Now  every  Primary  School-room  is  provided  with  single 
desks  and  chairs,  in  all  amounting  to  14,500. 

Several  of  the  school-lots  have  been  enlarged  at  considerable  expense. 

The  whole  expenditure  for  school  accommodations  during  the  past 
ten  years  has  amounted  to  upwards  of  one  million  and  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

The  increase  in  the  current  expenses  of  the  schools,  as  exhibited  in 
the  following  statement,  afibrds  satisfactory  evidence  that  our  tax- 
paying  citizens  are  capable  of  appreciating  the  importance  of  making 
liberal  provision  for  the  support  of  free  schools  of  every  grade. 


1855-6. 

1865-6. 

Increase. 

High  and  Grammar  Schools, — 

Salaries, 

Incidentals,       .... 
Primary  Schools, — 

Salaries, 

Incidentals,       .... 

$147,338  54 
42,603  97 

77,270  16 
25,245  99 

$262,545  26 
114,722  83 

140,755  56 
57,797  93 

$11.5,206  72 
72,118  86 

63,485  40 
32,551  94 

Totals, 

$292,458  66 

$575,821  58 

$283,362  92 
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Having  thus  presented  some  of  the  items  of  statistical  information 
which  illustrate  the  growth  and  progress  of  our  system,  I  proceed  to 
notice  very  briefly  some  of  the  principal  improvements  in  its  arrange- 
ments and  management. 

The  Primary  Schools  have  been  thoroughly  classified.  Ten  years 
ago  nearly  every  teacher  had  six  classes  to  teach ;  now  the  greater 
number  of  teachers  have  only  one  class  to  teach,  while  very  few  have 
more  than  two.  By  this  change  the  effective  power  of  the  teachers 
for  instruction  has  been  more  than  doubled.  Besides,  it  opened  the 
way  for  the  preparation  and  adoption  of  a  more  complete  programme 
of  studies  for  the  several  classes,  defining  with  distinctness  the  work 
to  be  done  by  each  teacher,  and  thus  greatly  increasing  the  efiiciency 
of  her  instruction  by  providing  a  standard  by  which  the  results  of 
her  work  may  be,  to  a  reasonable  extent,  tested.  The  introduction  of 
the  desks  and  chairs,  above  referred  to,  in  place  of  the  objectionable 
arm-chairs,  rendered  the  use  of  slates  practicable,  and  thus  led  to  the 
plan  of  furnishing  each  pupil  with  the  "  Primary  Slate,"  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  school  apparatus,  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  And  then 
this  introduction  of  slates  having  good  script-letter  copies  on  the 
frames,  enabled  us  to  make  writing  universal  in  the  upper  classes  of 
these  schools,  where,  under  the  old  arrangements,  it  was  found 
impracticable.  Simultaneously  with  the  slates  came  the  "  Primary 
Tablets,"  designed  to  facilitate  instruction  not  only  in  writing,  but 
also  in  most  of  the  other  branches  taught  in  this  grade  ;  and  although 
finding  little  favor  at  first,  they  have  at  length  become  very  useful  in 
the  hands  of  most  of  the  teachers.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how 
one  step  in  the  right  direction  makes  another  possible.  Without  the 
desk,  the  slate,  however  excellent  in  its  plan,  would  have  been 
nearly  useless  ;  but  even  with  the  desk,  it  needed  thorough  classifica- 
tion to  render  its  great  capabilities  fully  available.  The  utility  of 
both  the  slates  and  the  tablets  has  been  increased  at  least  fourfold  by 
the  classification  which  has  been  introduced  during  the  past  eight  or 
ten  years. 

Another  important  step  of  progress  to  be  mentioned,  is  the  provi- 
sion that  has  been  made  for  systematic  instruction  in  vocal  music  in 
the  Primary  Schools.  The  well-directed  efforts  of  the  accomplished 
teacher  who  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  this  department,  have 
already  produced  very  satisfactory  results.  And  in  this  connection, 
it  should  be  stated  that  the  instruction  in  this  branch  of  education  in 
the  Grammar  Schools  has  been  reorganized  and  systematized,  and  its 
efiiciency  greatly  increased.  As  one  of  the  results  of  the  progress  of 
musical  instruction  in  the  higher  grades  of  our  schools,  we  point  with 
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pride  to  the  grand  musical  festivals  which  have  been  held  for  several 
years  in  Music  Hall,  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  on  music. 

Physical  training  has  been  incorporated  into  our  system  of  school 
culture,  in  every  grade,  as  an  essential  element,  and  is  destined,  it  is 
hoped,  in  connection  with  other  sanitary  provisions,  to  secure  to  our 
pupils  a  much  higher  degree  of  bodily  health,  vigor  and  development, 
than  has  hitherto  been  attained. 

Military  drill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Latin  and  English  High 
Schools,  with  manifest  and  acknowledged  advantage  to  the  pupils  of 
those  schools,  not  only  as  a  means  of  physical  exercise,  but  also  as  an 
aid  to  intellectual  and  moral  discipline. 

Vocal  gymnastics,  an  admirable  system  of  training,  designed  to 
secure  good  position  in  sitting  and  standing,  a  graceful  carriage  of  the 
body,  a  full  develoiiment  of  the  chest,  general  symmetry  of  form, 
proper  habits  of  breathing,  development  of  the  voice,  distinct  and 
forcible  articulation,  good  reading,  speaking  and  singing, — this  very 
desirable  system  of  culture,  after  a  thorough  examination  into  its 
principles  by  a  competent  committee,  was  adopted  as  a  part  of  the 
school  training  for  all  the  grades  and  classes  of  our  schools.  This 
was  a  step  of  vast  importance.  Already  its  beneficial  results  are 
everywhere  apparent. 

In  my  report  for  June,  1858,  it  was  stated  that  of  all  the  teachers 
in  our  Primary  Schools,  only  nine  were  graduates  of  our  Girls'  High 
and  Normal  School,  and  fifteen  others  had  been  members  of  the 
school  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  Thvis  it  appears  that  seven 
years  ago  only  twenty-four  of  our  Primary  teachers  had  enjoyed, 
even  for  the  shortest  period,  the  advantages  of  this  excellent  institu- 
tion. The  number  of  its  pupils  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  Grammar 
Schools  was  probably  somewhat  larger;  but  the  number  in  both 
grades  could  not  have  exceeded  sixty.  The  statistics  of  last  Septem- 
ber show  that,  at  that  time,  two  hundred  and  six  of  our  Normal 
pupils  were  found  on  our  roll  of  teachers,  an  increase  of  more  than 
three  hundred  per  cent. 

The  establishment  of  the  Training  Department  of  the  Girls'  High 
and  Normal  School,  which  went  into  operation  September,  1864,  was 
a  measure  of  sufficient  importance  to  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
our  school  system.  In  my  report  for  November,  1857,  after  referring 
to  some  of  the  means  which  had  tended  to  impi'ove  the  qualifications 
of  teachers  for  the  higher  classes  in  our  schools,  the  following  was 
added : — 

"  Still  the  need  of  thoroughly  trained  teachers  to  fill  the  numerous 
vacancies  that  occur  in  the  Primary  Schools  exists.  How  shall  this 
need  be  supplied?     I   answer  by  the   establishment   of  a  Primary 
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Normal  School,  for  the  special  training  of  teachers  for  Primary- 
Schools  and  the  lower  grades  of  the  Grammar  Schools.  In  such  an 
institution  the  number  of  pupils  should  be  quite  limited,  and  the 
course  of  training  comparatively  short,  while  the  exercises  and  studies 
should  be  strictly  confined  to  that  department  of  the  science  and  art 
of  teaching  which  is  applicable  to  Primary  Schools.  No  candidates 
should  be  admitted  except  those  of  mature  age,  and  such  as  desire  to 
become  Primary  teachers.  At  present,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no 
such  Normal  School  in  this  country.  Perhaps  the  time  has  not  come 
to  establish  one  here ;  but  that  such  schools  are  destined  to  constitute 
a  part  of  every  complete  system  of  public  instruction,  I  entertain  not 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  As  it  is  better  to  make  good  precedents  than 
to  follow  them,  I  hope  Boston  will  have  the  honor  of  making  this 
one." 

But  it  turned  out  that  Boston  was  not  prepared  to  take  the  lead, 
and  so  missed  the  honor  of  making  this  "  good  precedent."  To  the 
city  of  Oswego  belongs  the  high  distinction  of  practically  demon- 
strating to  this  country  the  superiority  of  thoroughly  trained  Primary 
teachers.  The  demonstration  was  made  in  this  city  by  a  trained 
teacher  from  the  Oswego  School,  Miss  Stickney,  who  had  been  put  in 
charge  of  one  of  our  Primary  Schools,  in  1863.  The  results  of  her 
methods  of  instruction  during  one  year,  opened  the  eyes  of  a  majority 
of  the  board  to  the  value  of  training  schools,  and  they  soon  voted  to 
establish  a  Training  Department  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal 
School,  under  her  immediate  superintendence.  The  experiment  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  Training  School  is  now  as  much  a  pei-manent  part  of 
our  system  as  the  Primary  Schools  themselves. 

The  provision  made  by  the  board  eight  or  nine  years  ago  for  hold- 
ing meetings  of  teachers,  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
general  improvement  of  the  schools  in  respect  to  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, disciphne  and  management. 

The  last  step  of  progress  which  I  shall  enumerate  in  this  summary 
is,  perhaps,  more  important  than  any  other  that  has  been  taken  during 
the  period  under  consideration ;  I  refer  to  the  provision  relating  to 
the  duties  of  the  Grammar  masters.  This  provision  is  expressed  as 
follows : — 

"  The  masters  of  the  Grammar  Schools  shall  perform  the  duties  of 
Principal,  both  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  of  their  respec- 
tive districts ;  apportioning  their  time  among  the  various  classes,  in 
such  manner  as  shall  secure  the  best  interests,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
each  pupil  throughout  all  the  grades,  under  the  direction  of  the 
district  committees." 

This  was  no  doubt  a  radical  measure ;  but  it  was  not  rashly  adopted. 
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It  was  most  tlioroughly  discussed  in  all  its  bearings,  and  it  was  under 
deliberation  for  two  years  or  more  before  its  final  passage.  It  is 
designed  to  remedy  the  evils  resulting  from  the  want  of  sufficient 
supervision  of  the  Primary  Schools,  and  of  the  Grammar  Schools 
themselves,  excepting  the  upper  divisions  to  which  the  masters  were 
almost  exclusively  confined.  When  this  plan  shall  have  been  in 
operation  long  enough  to  develop  its  legitimate  results,  it  will,  I  am 
confident,  fully  justify  the  wisdom  of  the  board  in  maturing  and 
adopting  it. 

In  school  improvement  the  difficulty  is  to  discover  and  apply  the 
true  remedy  for  known  and  acknowledged  defects  and  evils.  The 
reason  why  we  have  so  many  changes  with  so  few  real  improvements, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  education  is  not  suffi- 
ciently studied  by  those  who  presume  to  give  laws  to  educational 
systems.  It  was  a  great  and  true  saying  of  Mr.  Mann,  that  "  educa- 
tion is  the  profoundest  of  all  sciences  and  the  most  difficult  of  all 
arts," — the  science  comprising  a  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  and 
physical  nature  in  man,  and  especially  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
the  growth  of  this  spiritual  and  physical  nature ;  and  the  art  consist- 
ing in  the  employment  of  right  means  in  guiding  and  assisting  the 
process  of  growth  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  the  communication  of 
knowledge  of  the  right  kind  at  the  right  time,  in  the  proper  quantity, 
and  by  the  best  methods.  Now,  I  would  ask,  who  has  fully  sounded 
the  depths  of  this  science  ?  Who  is  master  of  this  art  ?  It  is  true, 
we  have  some  men  among  us  who  ought  to  know  something  of  these 
matters,  and  who  do  know  something  of  them.  But  there  are  no 
acknowledged  authorities  in  the  department  of  education.  This  is  a 
great  hinderance  to  progress.  In  matters  pertaining  to  public  health, 
the  opinions  of  learned  doctors  are  sought,  and  their  recommendations 
adopted.  On  questions  of  law,  the  learned  lawyer  is  consulted,  and  the 
layman  who  should  presume  to  set  his  opinion,  on  a  question  of  law, 
above  that  of  his  legal  counsellor,  would  be  laughed  at  for  his  folly. 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  man  who  had  never  given  any  attention 
to  science,  if  he  should  xindertake  to  instruct  Prof  Agassiz  on  the 
subject  of  the  fishes  of  the  Amazon?  or  Prof  Rogers  in  geology? 
or  Dr.  Jackson  in  chemistry  ? 

But,  in  matters  pertaining  to  education,  who  thinks  of  consulting 
authorities  ?  Almost  every  one  feels  himself  competent  to  determine 
its  theory  and  practice.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  persons  who 
never  read  a  book  on  the  subject,  and  never  taught  a  day  in  their 
lives,  giving  the  most  confident  opinions  as  to  the  way  in  which 
educational  affiiirs  should  be  managed  in  organization,  in  administra- 
tion, in  instruction,  and  especially  in  matters  of  discipUne.     A  few 
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years  ago,  a  gentleman  was  appointed  to  examine  the  schools  of 
Boston,  and  draw  up  the  annual  report  on  them,  who  had  never,  in 
all  his  life,  previous  to  the  undertaking  of  that  task,  entered  a  Public 
School.  This  is  an  extreme  case ;  but  it  illustrates  the  fact  that,  in 
conducting  educational  matters,  special  knowledge  of  the  subject  is 
not  demanded  by  public  sentiment ;  a  fact  which  accounts  for  many  of 
the  useless  changes  made  in  school  matters. 

Our  school  legislation  and  policy  should  rest  on  history,  the  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  and  local  circumstances.  A  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  our  schools  is  especially  necessary  as  a  means 
of  determining  what  new  remedies  are  needed.  In  tracing  the  prog- 
ress of  the  system,  it  will  be  found  that  the  forces  brought  to  bear 
directly  on  the  details  have  accomplished  little,  but  that  the  really 
valuable  improvements  have  been  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  a 
few  vital  elements  which  tend  constantly  to  regeneration.  We  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  good  reading  in  our  schools,  and  the 
proper  cultivation  of  the  vocal  powers.  But  the  eloquent  criticisms 
of  Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  B.  on  the  defects  in  this  department,  effected 
nothing.  What  was  wanted  was  a  new  instrumentality,  an  able 
Professor  who  had  made  this  department  a  specialty.  Such  a  Profes- 
sor was  secured.  Here  is  a  new  vital  element.  The  case  of  vocal 
music  in  the  Primary  Schools  affords  another  illustration.  A  live 
teacher  was  found,  and  we  see  what  improvement  has  followed. 

Now,  it  is  complained  that  the  text -books  are  too  much  taught, 
and  the  subject  not  taught  enough,  and  that  there  is  too  much  giving 
of  tasks  to  be  learned,  and  not  enough  of  teaching  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  as  distinguished  from  the  hearing  of  lessons  or  recita- 
tions. In  this  complaint  is  summed  up,  perhaps,  the  chief  of  the  faults 
of  our  schools  at  the  present  time.  But  it  is  of  little  use  to  attack  these 
faults  in  front — they  must  be  flanked.  We  must  look  for  their  causes, 
and  then  apply  the  remedies.  On  this  point  I  will  venture  to  throw 
out  a  suggestion  or  two ;  and  first,  in  my  judgment,  the  main  cause 
of  the  above  evils  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Grammar  and  High  Schools 
have  no  proper  programme  of  studies,  the  courses  of  study  to  be  pur- 
sued being  indicated  only  by  designating  the  text-books  to  be  studied. 
Hence  some  teachers  feel  bound  to  teach  everything  between  the 
covers  of  the  books,  because  they  are  liable  to  be  examined  on  all 
between  the  covers  of  the  book,  and  to  be  censured  if  there  is  any 
deficiency.  What  comes  of  this  ?  A  whole  train  of  evils.  What- 
ever cramming  there  is,  is  due  mainly  to  this  cause ;  and  whatever 
high  pressure  there  is,  is  due  mainly  to  this  cause ;  whatever  unhealthy 
emulation  there  is,  is  due  mainly  to  this  cause ;  and  many  of  the 
punishments  are  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  this  cause. 
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But  suppose  we  had  a  programme  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  set 
forth  in  due  order,  independent  of  text-books.  To  examine  the 
schools  properly,  when  taught  independently  of  the  text-books,  would 
require  a  new  instrumentality.  It  would  require  experts,  persons 
wholly  devoted  to  the  business,  to  do  it  well.  This  is  just  what  is 
done  in  New  York,  and  herein  New  York  is  doing  better  than  Boston. 
It  should  ever  be  remembered  that  the  examination  does  and  must 
control  the  teaching,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity.  If  the  studies 
are  indicated  by  text-books,  the  pupils  are  examined  by  text-books, 
and  if  they  are  examined  by  text-books,  they  must  study  and  be 
taught  by  text-books.  Perhaps  it  should  be  added,  however,  that 
young,  inexperienced  teachers,  no  matter  how  well  educated  in 
science  and  letters,  cannot  teach  well,  independently  of  text-books, 
whatever  the  arrangements  may  be. 

But  what  Baron  Cuvier  said  about  the  school  system  of  Holland, 
carries  us  up  one  step  nearer  the  fountain-head  of  all  excellence  in 
schools.  That  great  naturalist  having  been  deputed  in  1811,  by  the 
University  of  France,  to  visit  Holland  and  report  on  its  system  of 
public  education,  submitted,  on  his  return,  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions, expressing  the  warmest  admiration  of  the  schools  there  found, 
and  concluding  by  pointing  out  the  foundations  on  which  the  success 
of  the  system  appeared  to  him  to  rest.  It  reposed,  he  thought,  upon 
three  things :  the  comfort  of  the  schoolmaster,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
inspection,  the  superiority  of  the  school  methods.  But  it  is  evident 
that  good  school  methods  must  come  from  good  teachers  and  good 
inspectors.  So  that,  really,  the  two  elements  on  which  every  good 
system  must  rest  are  the  teachers  and  the  supervision.  With  us,  the 
usual  course  adopted  to  remedy  a  supposed  defect,  is  to  make  new 
rules  for  the  teachei-,  to  hinder  him  from  doing  this,  and  to  make  him 
do  that ;  whereas,  the  effectual  way  is  to  set  to  work  to  make  the 
office  of  teacher  more  desirable,  then  to  take  care  to  choose  the  most 
meretorious  candidates,  and,  finally  to  provide  for  their  proper 
supervision. — [_jSemi-A?inual  JReport,  March,  1867. 

J^vening  /Schools. — I  am  well  aware  that  this  is  not  a  new  topic, 
and  yet  I  must  beg  leave  to  refer  to  it  once  more.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  want  of  Evening  Schools  is  a  serious  deficiency  of  our 
system  of  education.  That  such  a  grave  and  manifest  deficiency 
should  continue  to  be  tolerated  from  year  to  year,  is  not  creditable  to 
US,  a  community  which  professes  to  make  ample  provision  for  the 
competent  education  of  all  its  youth.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  candid  person  who  has  taken  pains  to  look  into  the 
matter,  that  Evening  Schools,  well  organized  and  classified,  and  fur- 
nished with  suitable  accommodations  and  efficient  teachers,  would  be 
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a  great  boon  to  a  numerous  class  of  youths  of  both  sexes,  who  have 
passed  beyond  the  school  age  without  acquiring  the  education  they 
need  and  desire.  Why  then  postpone  the  establishment  of  this  class 
of  schools  ?  In  many  other  cities  they  have  been  for  years  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  In  several  of  the  first-class  cities  of  the  country, 
the  success  of  the  Evening  Schools  designed  to  give  instruction  in  the 
elementary  branches,  has  led  to  the  opening  of  Evening  High  Schools. 
The  Evening  High  School  of  'New  York  is  attended  by  six  hundred 
young  men,  and  is  reported  to  be  a  "  decided  success,"  as  "fully  justi- 
fying the  confident  expectation  of  the  committee  who  recommended 
it,"  and  as  being  "  attractive  enough  to  fill  all  the  rooms  with  eager 
pupils,"  without  diminishing  the  attendance  of  young  men  in  other 
schools,  not  excepting  those  located  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Why 
should  not  Boston  have  her  Evening  Schools  of  the  elementary  and 
higher  grades?  The  law  allows  them,  and  the  community  needs 
them.  If  the  Board  is  not  ready  to  act  on  the  matter  at  once,  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  a  special  committee  may  be  sjjeedily  appointed 
to  give  the  subject  an  examination. 

Grammar  /School  Course  of  Study. — Excellent  as  I  believe  our 
Grammar  Schools  to  be,  whether  viewing  them  in  comparison  with 
what  they  were  in  former  times,  or  in  comparison  with  schools  of  the 
same  grade  as  found  elsewhere  at  the  present  time,  still  I  am  con- 
strained to  admit  that  they  might  be  made  more  useful,  and  more 
satisfactory  in  their  results. 

It  is  not  my  present  purjiose  to  discuss  the  general  condition  and 
management  of  our  Grammar  Schools,  or  the  results  produced  by 
them,  but  to  consider  a  defect  in  the  system, — a  defect  which  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  obvious  and  acknowledged  evils ;  a  de- 
fect which,  it  is  hoped,  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  remedy.  This 
defect  consists  in  the  character  of  the  prescribed  course  of  study, — 
what  is  called  with  us  the  programme  or  curriculum,  and  with  the 
Germans  the  study-plan. 

It  has  been  objected  by  a  writer  on  "Our  Grammar  Schools"  that 
an  improved  programme  will  do  no  good  so  long  as  the  standard  is  a 
false  one.  But  this  is  a  palpable  begging  of  the  question.  Is  it  not 
of  the  very  essence  of  a  programme  to  institute  a  standard  ?  But  it 
may  be  said  that  it  is  not  enough  to  set  up  a  standard  for  the  Gram- 
mar Schools  so  long  as  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  High  Schools 
is  a  different  one.  That  is  true.  But  when  you  have  set  up  a  proper 
standard  for  Grammar  Schools,  you  have  at  the  same  time  fixed  a 
proper  standard  for  admission  to  the  High  Schools,  so  far  as  it  is 
practicable  to  fix  such  a  standard. 

My  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  trace  the  history  of  the  present 
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programme,  however  useful  an  account  of  its  growth  might  be,  as  a 
guide  in  future  action  upon  it,  but  I  must  find  space  to  introduce  here 
the  course  of  study  which  was  adopted  by  the  town  of  Boston,  in 
1789,  when  the  school  system  was  thoroughly  reorganized,  to  adapt  it 
to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  the  time.  This  course,  which  was 
prepared  by  a  committee  of  learned  and  able  men,  among  whom  was 
the  great  patriot,  Samuel  Adams,  was  as  follows : — 

In  Town  Meeting,  Oct.  16,  1789. 

Voted,  That  "There  shall  be  one  Writing  School  at  the  South  part 
of  the  Town,  one  at  the  Centre,  and  one  at  the  North  part ;  that  in 
those  schools,  the  children  of  both  sexes  be  taught  writing  and  also 
arithmetic  in  the  various  branches  [of  it]  usually  taught  in  the  town 
schools,  including  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions. 

"That  there  be  one  Reading  School  at  the  South  part  of  the  Town, 
one  at  the  Centre,  and  one  at  the  North  part ;  that  in  those  schools 
the  children  of  both  sexes  be  taught  to  spell,  accent,  and  read  both 
prose  and  verse,  and  also  be  instructed  in  English  Grammar  and 
composition. 

"  That  the  children  of  both  sexes  be  admitted  into  the  Reading  and 
Writing  Schools  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  having  previously  received 
the  instruction  usual  at  women's  schools ;  that  they  be  allowed  to 
continue  in  the  Reading  and  Writing  Schools  until  the  age  of  four- 
teen ;  the  boys  attending  the  year  round,  the  girls  from  the  20th  of 
April  to  the  20th  of  October  following ;  that  they  attend  those 
schools  alternately,  at  such  times  and  subject  to  such  changes  as  the 
visiting  committee  in  consultation  Avith  the  masters  shall  approve." 

Such  was  the  "  system  of  education,"  as  it  was  called,  provided  for 
the  Grammar  Schools.  It  will  be  observed  that  no  text-books  were 
nam.ed ;  and  little  was  the  need,  for  there  was,  up  to  about  that  time, 
but  one  school-book  proper  which  pupils  were  expected  to  have,  and 
that  was  Dilwoi'th's  spelling-book,  containing  a  brief  "  treatise"  on 
English  Grammar,  which  was  doubtless  the  English  Grammar  re- 
quired to  be  taught ;  Noah  Webster's  Institute,  comprising  three 
parts,  namely,  a  spelling-book,  a  grammar,  and  a  reader — the  first 
American  school-books — had  been  but  recently  published,  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  Boston  schoolmasters,  who  were  rather  conseva- 
tive,  in  those  days,  had  yet  adopted  them.  The  Testament,  the 
Psalter  and  the  Bible  were  the  only  reading  books.  There  were  no 
printed  copy-books  for  writing,  and  no  slates  in  use,  the  ciphering 
being  done  on  paper.  The  writing-master  had,  of  course,  a  copy  of 
Dilworth's    Arithmetic,    entitled    "Schoolmaster's    Assistant,"    from 
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which  he  "  set  the  sums  for  ciphering "  for  each  pupil,  in  his  blank 
ciphering-book.  The  pupils  had,  then,  for  books,  the  spelling-book 
and  the  Bible,  or  parts  of  it,  and  these  being  the  only  standard  outfit 
for  a  common  town  school,  there  was  no  occasion  for  prescribing  the 
text-books  to  be  used. 

By  the  side  of  the  course  of  1789,  let  us  now  place  the  course  of 
1867,  "for  comparison  heljieth  the  understanding  of  matters."  In  the 
latter  we  find  seventeen  books  prescribed  for  use,  namely,  four  read- 
ers, one  speller,  two  arithmetics,  two  grammars,  two  histories,  three 
music  books,  and  one  dictionary ;  and,  besides  these,  a  series  of  draw- 
ing-books and  a  series  of  writing  books  ai'e  to  be  used.  In  addition 
to  the  studies  and  exercises  of  these  books,  six  subjects  are  required 
to  be  taught  for  which  no  text-books  are  prescribed, — composition, 
declamation,  book-keeping  by  single  entry,  natural  philosophy,  physi- 
ology, and  physical  geography.  The  whole  number  of  subjects,  ex- 
clusive of  physical  exercises  and  the  use  of  the  dictionary,  is  fifteen, 
just  three  times  as  many  as  pupils  were  thought  capable  of  studying 
to  advantage  eighty  years  ago. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  educational  critics,  not  of  much  account 
it  is  true,  who  would  deem  this  comparison  enough  to  condemn  the 
present  programme,  and  with  it  everybody  who  is  responsible  for  its 
existence.  They  base  their  objections  to  the  course  on  the  number  of 
studies  embraced  in  it.  They  look  upon  it  as  injudicious,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  it  transcends  the  ancient  limits.  If  they  find  any  branches 
besides  the  "  three  R's  "  allowed,  they  are  apt  to  stigmatize  them  as 
useless  osophies  and  ologies,  things  quite  out  of  place  in  comrnon 
schools,  and  plead  for  a  return  to  the  strictly  "  practical  studies." 

Now,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is  a  tendency  at  the  present 
day  to  multiply  the  subjects  of  study  beyond  reason  in  all  classes  of 
institutions  of  learning.  But  this  is  not  the  ground  of  my  complaint 
against  our  Grammar  School  course.  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who 
would  restrict  the  number  of  studies  to  the  ancient  standard.  I 
should  as  soon  think  of  discarding  railroads  and  going  back  to  the 
stage-coach.  Though  the  average  capacity  of  children  to  learn  is,  of 
course,  no  greater  now  than  it  was  eighty  years  ago,  skill  in  teaching 
the  common  branches  and  the  facilities  for  instruction  in  our  schools, 
are  now  as  much  better  than  they  then  were,  as  the  steam-car  is 
superior  to  the  stage-coach. 

In  forming  the  plan  of  study  adapted  to  the  present  day,  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  ignore  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
economy  of  time  in  teaching.  It  would  be  safe  to  say,  I  think,  that 
we  could  now  produce  as  good  average  results  in  our  schools  as  were 
then  reached,  with  an  expenditure  of  one-third  as  much  time.     The 
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number  of  studies,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  determined  by  standards 
fixed  to  suit  other  circumstances ;  it  is  to  be  determined  to  suit  the 
present  condition  of  things.  In  fact,  the  question.  What  studies  shall 
be  allowed  ?  cannot  be  intelligently  answered,  without  considering  and 
determining  at  the  same  time  the  limitations  to  be  set  upon  each 
branch.  "Whether  a  given  list  of  studies  is  practicable  depends  upon 
the  extent  to  which  each  is  to  be  pursued.  There  is  scarcely  any  one 
branch  of  elementary  education  on  which  the  whole  period  of  youth 
might  not  be  employed,  although  not  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

In  our  programme,  the  attainments  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  several 
studies  are  not  specified.  The  amount  of  matter  contained  in  the 
text-books,  with  two  not  very  important  exceptions,  is  the  only 
measure  of  the  requirements  in  the  several  prescribed  studies.  If  the 
provisions  of  the  course  were  fully  carried  out,  no  pupil  would  be  con- 
sidered a  graduate,  and  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  mastered 
the  text-books  on  the  list. 

Then  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  are  several  branches  to  be 
taught  for  which  no  text-books  are  named  or  allowed.  In  this  impor- 
tant part  of  the  programme  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  all  limita- 
tions. There  is  no  maximum  and  no  minimum  of  requirements,  either 
expressed  or  implied.  It  is  left  with  the  master  of  each  of  the 
twenty-two  schools  to  teach  as  much  or  as  little  of  these  subjects  as 
he  sees  fit.  Where,  then,  is  the  standard  by  which  it  is  to  be  deter- 
mined whether  a  pupil  has  "  properly  completed  the  prescribed  course 
of  study,"  and  become  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  graduation  ?  It  is 
quite  plain,  then,  that  our  programme  does  not  set  such  limits  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  several  branches  of  instruction  as  are  requisite  to  con- 
stitute an  intelligible  and  definite  standard  of  attainments.  And  it  is 
in  this  absence  of  limitations  that  the  course  seems  to  me  to  be  espec- 
ially defective. 

Besides  this  want  of  restrictions  in  respect  to  the  contents  of  the 
instruction  to  be  given,  and  the  consequent  want  of  a  definite  standard 
of  attainments  for  gi-aduation,  there  is  another  radical  defect  to  be 
pointed  out, — I  mean  the  want  of  due  order  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
studies,  both  with  reference  to  each  other,  and  with  reference  to  the 
several  classes. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  programme  is  defective  in  two  important 
elements, — in  the  lack  of  provisions  respecting  the  standards  of  attain- 
ment in  the  several  studies,  and  in  the  lack  of  provisions  respecting 
the  relative  order  of  the  studies.  The  studies  on  the  list  are  all  desir- 
able, though  not  equally  desirable.  There  is  no  one  of  them  which  I 
should  wish  either  to  discontinue  or  to  exchange  for  any  other  which 
is  not  now  required. 
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Now,  if  the  choice  of  studies  is  judicious,  it  only  remains  to  say 
what  shall  be  done  with  each, — to  indicate  their  measure  and  order — 
so  that  the  teaching  power  of  the  teachers  and  the  learning  power  of 
the  learners  may  be  turned  to  the  best  account, — so  that  none  of  the 
educating  power  may  be  wasted.  The  ground  I  take  is,  that  these 
studies  might  be  properly  taught,  if  the  means  we  possess  were  prop- 
erly employed,  and  that  the  important  step  requisite  for  securing  the 
proper  employment  of  these  means  is  to  amend  our  plan  of  study  by 
supplying  the  defects  which  have  been  pointed  out.  It  is  therefore 
incumbent  on  me  to  show  how  I  think  this  amendment  should  be 
made. 

Assuming  the  Grammar  School  period  to  be  from  six  to  seven  years 
— the  pupils  being  generally  from  eight  to  nine  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  admission — we  are  first  to  determine  the  number  of  steps  into 
which  the  course  of  study  shall  be  divided,  or  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  the  number  of  classes  into  which  the  pupils  shall  be 
graded.  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  six  as  the  most  convenient  number  of 
steps, — not  however  with  the  view  of  attempting  to  make  the  studies 
required  in  each  step  the  exact  measure  of  a  yeai-'s  work. 

Among  the  most  obvious,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  important 
considerations  to  be  kept  in  view  in  designating  the  requirements  ot 
the  several  classes  ai-e  the  following : 

That  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  should  be  graduated  to  the 
average  capacity  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  not  to  the  skill  of  the 
ablest  teachers,  or  to  the  ability  of  the  brightest  pupils. 

The  arrangement  should  be  made  so  as  to  meet  the  wants,  as  far  as 
practicable,  both  of  those  pupils  who  are  to  complete  the  course,  and 
of  those  who  drop  out  at  different  stages  of  the  course ;  and,  to  this 
end,  each  stage  should  be  complete  in  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
fit  preparation  for  the  next  stage  above  it. 

That  undue  prominence  should  not  be  given  to  one  branch  at  the 
expense  of  others. 

That  regard  should  be  had  to  the  progressive  development  of  the 
mental  faculties,  as  well  as  to  the  logical  relation  and  the  practical 
utility  of  the  different  branches  of  instruction. 

That,  while  the  specifications  of  the  required  attainments  should  be 
definite  enough  to  constitute  an  intelligible  standard  for  each  class, 
they  should  avoid  such  details  as  tend  to  embarrass  the  energy  and 
inventive  genius  of  teachers. 

That  every  requirement  of  doubtful  utility  should  be  excluded, 
since  there  is  matter  enough  to  be  taught  which  is  of  unquestionable 
value. 
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That  whatever  is  not  worthy  of  being  remembered  is  not  worthy  of 
a  25lace  among  the  aj'tpointed  studies. 

"  That  it  is  better  to  know  perfectly  and  retain  easily  and  securely 
a  part,  than  to  have  many  studies  pass  through  the  mind  as  clouds 
sweep  through  the  sky." 

With  these  principles  in  view,  we  come  now  to  consider  what  dis- 
position of  the  studies  is  to  be  made,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  object 
proposed.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  at  this  time  say  all  that  I 
think  about  the  details  of  the  treatment,  which  each  branch  should 
receive.  So  far  as  practicable  I  avoid,  at  this  time,  the  discussion  of 
methods  of  teaching.  It  will  be  siifficient  for  my  present  pui-j^ose  to 
suggest  some  of  the  more  important  provisions  which  are  needed  in 
the  programme,  to  secure  an  economical  employment  of  our  edu- 
cational means. 

Spelling. — I  would  not  undervalue  spelling  as  a  branch  of  Common 
School  education.  It  must  be  taught  in  all  elementary  schools.  This 
art  was  not  always  so  necessary.  Roger  Ascham,  a  man  of  great 
wisdom  and  learning,  the  tutor  of  princes  and  princesses,  the  author 
of  one  of  the  very  best  books  on  education  ever  written,  could  not 
spell,  in  the  modern  sense  of  spelling.  The  greatest  writers  of  the 
Elizabethan  age  were  also  ignorant  of  this  art.  Shakspeare  did  not 
know  how  to  spell  his  own  name.  But  in  those  days,  there  was  no 
recognized  standard  of  orthography,  and  so  every  one  was  left  to  spell 
according  to  his  own  fancy.  The  invention  of  dictionaries  took  away 
that  privilege,  and  we  moderns  must  strictly  conform  to  the  conven- 
tional mode  of  representing  spoken  words  by  ali^habetic  characters, 
under  pain  of  being  classed  with  the  illiterate.  Fashion  has  made 
this  penalty  so  dreadful,  that  many  an  intelligent  person  refrains  alto- 
gether from  the  use  of  written  language,  for  fear  of  exposing  his 
ignorance  of  spelling.  As  things  are,  it  is  no  doubt,  very  hard  for  one 
ignorant  of  spelling  to  get  on  in  the  world ;  but  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  education  is  to  help  everybody  get  on  in  the  world,  and  so 
spelling  must  not  be  neglected.  Still,  it  may  be  well  to  remember 
that  spelling  is  not  the  chief  end  of  man.  As  an  instrument  of  intel- 
lectual discipline,  it  ranks  the  lowest  of  all  studies.  We  should, 
therefore,  give  it  no  more  time  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  discarding 
at  once  and  forever  the  idea  of  attaching  much  merit  to  the  ability  to 
spell  picked  hard  words  without  a  failure.  It  is  very  important  to  fix 
a  reasonable  standard  of  attainment  in  this  branch,  and  then  to  take 
care  that  it  is  observed, — that  pupils  are  brought  up  to  it,  but  not 
pushed  far  beyond  it.  What  shall  the  standard  be  ?  Not  a  certain 
per  cent,  to  be  obtained  on  test  examination,  the  words  being  selected 
at  liberty.     It  should  consist  of  a  definite  Hst  of  words  to  be  spelled 
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— a  proper  vocabulary,  properly  classed.  A  good  spelling-book  is  just 
such  a  vocabulary,  and  should  be  the  standard  for  test  examinations 
in  spelling.  Formal  lessons  in  spelling  should  be  limited  to  the  spell- 
ing-book, if  its  vocabulary  is  as  copious  and  choice  as  it  should  be. 
In  the  whole  course  of  study  there  should  be  a  vast  amount  of  practi- 
cal teaching  of  spelling,  in  compositions,  dictation  exercises,  and 
written  abstracts  of  lessons  in  nearly  all  the  branches  taught ;  and  to 
complete  the  requirements  in  this  branch,  it  should  be  the  aim  from 
the  first  step  to  lead  the  pupils,  by  various  ingenious  contrivances,  to 
form  the  habit  of  observing  the  orthography  of  woi'ds. 

Where  does  spelling  belong  in  the  course  ?  Before  entering  the 
Grammar  Schools,  the  pupils  have  already  completed  the  Primary 
Speller,  which  contains  a  very  considerable  vocabulary.  These  are 
now  well  started  in  this  branch.  They  are  just  in  the  condition  to  go 
forward  rapidly  in  it,  and  they  should  do  it.  For  the  first  year,  or 
step,  it  should  be  the  most  prominent  study.  The  spelling-book 
should  be  spelled  through  two  or  three  times  during  the  first  three 
stages  of  the  course,  and  the  regular  drill  in  this  text-book  should  be 
considered  as  finished  before  the  pupils  enter  the  first  class,  or  better 
still,  before  they  enter  the  second.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
course  children  are  as  capable  as  ever  they  will  be  to  learn  spelling 
while  they  are  not  capable  of  studying  to  advantage  other  studies  that 
are  usually  required  at  this  period.  And  besides,  if  they  were  made 
to  go  through  the  spelling-book  at  an  early  period,  they  would  be 
aided  thereby  in  acquiring  the  abihty  to  utter  tv  ords  with  fluency  and 
accuracy,  the  department  of  reading  which  should  be  conquered  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  Such  is  my  idea  in  general  of  the  disposition  to 
be  made  of  spelling  in  the  programme. 

Writing. — Most  of  our  teachers  understand  very  well  the  art  ot 
teaching  writing.  Or  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  strictly  true  to  say 
that  they  know  how  to  give  good  lessons  in  penmanship.  But  their 
skill  does  not  seem  to  be  turned  to  the  best  account.  This,  however, 
is  not  altogether  their  fault.  The  programme  gives  them  no  directions 
as  to  what  should  be  accomplished  or  attempted  during  the  successive 
stages  of  the  course,  nor  does  it  state,  even  in  the  most  general  terms, 
what  is  to  be  expected  in  this  branch.  But  what  is  the  practical 
standard  which  we  stimulate  our  teachers  to  aim  at  ?  Is  it  to  secure 
to  all  its  pupils  a  good  practical  hand  ?  Are  we  not  apt  to  think  too 
much  of  the  beautiful  pages  in  the  copy-books  of  the  graduating  class, 
while  we  neglect  to  inquire  how  well  the  mass  of  the  pupils,  who  will 
never  reach  the  graduating  class,  can  write  a  letter  ?  Do  we  not  make 
the  bottom  line  of  the  final  copy  in  the  last  copy-book  written  by  the 
graduates  the  practical  test  of  the  instruction  given  in  this  branch  ? 
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If  this  is  the  case,  why  should  not  the  principals  of  the  schools  direct 
the  instruction  in  writing  with  reference  to  that  bottom  line  ?  The 
demand  creates  the  supply.  Now  I  should  be  glad  to  see  that  bottom 
line  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection ;  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it 
made  a  real  fac-simile  of  the  engraved  top  line, — if  the  process  were 
not  too  costly, — if  more  desirable  results  were  not  necessarily  sacri- 
ficed to  that  object.  It  seems  to  me,  that  in  the  management  of  this 
branch,  the  principal  aim  should  be  to  secure  to  all  the  pupils  the 
ability  to  write  a  neat,  legible,  rapid  hand.  If  the  pupils  who  com- 
plete the  course  can,  without  sacrificing  more  important  objects  of 
education,  acquire  a  hand  which  has,  besides  these  more  strictly  useful 
qualities,  grace  and  elegance,  and  the  precision  of  an  engraved  copy, 
by  all  means  let  them  do  it.  But  this  should  not  be  the  leading  idea 
in  ordering  the  course  of  instruction.  It  should  be  kept  quite  subor- 
dinate to  the  far  more  important  object  of  imparting  to  the  mass  of 
pupils  a  thoroughly  practical  hand. 

If  there  are  schools  where  the  pupils  in  the  lowest  class  are  spend- 
ing much  time  in  committing  and  reciting  by  rote  lessons  which  they 
imperfectly  comprehend  and  will  inevitably  forget,  while  their  exer- 
cises in  writing  are  limited  to  a  page  or  two  a  week  upon  the  element- 
ary principles  of  the  art,  are  those  schools  employing  the  time  of 
teachers  and  pupils  to  the  best  advantage  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if 
there  are  schools,  where  the  pupils  in  the  highest  class  are  occvipied 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  most  precious  year  of  their  school 
life  in  the  mechanical  drill  upon  the  copy-books,  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  the  accomplishment  of  elegant  penmanship,  while  they  have 
little  or  no  time  to  devote  to  the  far  more  valuable  accomplishment  of 
writing  good  English,  are  such  schools  employing  teachers  and  pupils 
to  the  best  advantage  ? 

The  successful  pursuit  of  this  branch,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  neither  requires  intellectual  development,  nor  contri- 
butes to  it  to  any  considerable  extent.  Considering  this  fact  and  at 
the  same  time  considering  that  the  ability  to  write  with  despatch  is 
very  useful  to  the  pupil  as  a  means  of  progress  in  nearly  all  the  studies 
of  the  course,  provided  proper  methods  of  instruction  are  employed, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  give  more  prominence  to  penmanship 
in  the  lower  classes,  and  S2:)end  less  time  in  formal  lessons  upon  it  in 
the  upper  classes. 

To  carry  out  these  views,  I  would  suggest  that  the  regular  drill 
upon  copy-books  should  end  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  stage  of  the 
course,  although  occasional  lessons  in  review  of  the  principles  might 
be  permitted  in  the  upper  classes,  and  if  found  necessary  one  or  two 
copy-books  might  be  written.     The  pupils  in  the  lowest  class  would 
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be  required  to  write  through  four  or  five  writing  books  instead  of  one 
or  two,  and  to  write  the  books  in  course,  taking  them  in  the  order  of 
the  numbers  in  the  series,  instead  of  writing  over  and  over  again  the 
same  elementary  book  for  a  year  or  two.  In  the  next  class,  this 
course  might  be  repeated,  and  so  on  through  two  more  classes,  omit- 
ting the  more  elementary  books,  and  adding  the  higher  according  to 
circumstances.  There  should  also  be  much  practical  writing  in  all  the 
classes,  especially  in  the  higher  ones,  upon  dictation  exercises,  compo- 
sitions, abstracts  of  lessons,  and  book-keeping.  The  results  of  instruc- 
tion in  writing,  as  shown  in  these  practical  exercises,  should  be  taken 
into  account  in  estimating  the  merit  of  a  school,  and  they  ought  to 
weigh  more  than  the  results  as  shown  in  the  copy-books.  Writing 
fi-om  dictation  without  copy  is  the  best  practical  test  of  proficiency  in 
this  branch. 

Heading. — This  branch  when  properly  taught  has  reference  to  three 
objects, — to  an  ability  to  utter  written  language  with  fluency  and 
correctness ;  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  discipline  ;  and  to 
the  power  of  properly  expressing  thought  and  emotion  by  inflection, 
emphasis,  and  the  tones  of  the  voice.  These  objects  are  so  closely  con- 
nected that  they  cannot  be  wholly  separated  in  teaching,  nor  is  such 
a  separation  necessary.  And  yet  it  is  proper  and  desirable  that  each 
of  these  three  objects  should,  in  succession,  be  made  most  prominent 
during  successive  periods  of  the  course.  The  first  should  claim 
special  attention  in  the  two  lower  classes,  the  second,  in  the  two 
middle  classes,  and  the  third,  in  the  two  upper  classes.  In  the  man- 
agement of  reading  I  would  have  these  three  stages  kept  distinctly  in 
view. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan,  the  pupils  in  the  lower  classes  would 
be  taught  to  enunciate  with  force  and  distinctness,  to  pronounce  cor- 
rectly, and  to  utter  without  hesitation  or  mistakes,  the  words  of  the 
printed  page.  These  elements  of  reading,  which  constitute  what  is 
sometimes  called  the  mechanical  department,  should,  during  this 
period,  be  the  principal  object  of  the  teacher  ;  and  in  examining  pupils 
of  this  grade,  the  examiner  should  have  regard  mainly  to  these  ele- 
ments. In  connection  with  the  instruction  in  this  mechanical  depart- 
ment, there  would  be  of  coui-se,  more  or  less  inquiry  into  the  meaning 
of  the  pieces,  and  bad  habits  in  regard  to  inflections  and  tones  of  voice 
should  not  be  allowed.  If  the  work  in  this  first  stage  has  been  well 
done,  the  pupils  of  the  middle  classes  will  need  to  give  little  time  to 
the  mechanical  part  of  utterance,  and  they  will  be  prepared  for  the 
next  higher  department, — the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  discipline. 
This  now  properly  becomes  the  chief  object  of  efibrt.  The  meaning 
of  the  pieces  should  be  analyzed.     Accounts  of  the  authors  should  be 
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looked  np  in  the  books  of  reference  by  the  pupils  themselves,  when 
practicable,  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  investigation  and  of  self-instruc- 
tion. Inquiry  should  be  made  about  the  works  from  which  the  pieces 
were  extracted,  and  copies  of  the  works  themselves,  if  within  reach, 
should  be  inspected.  The  reading-book  shovild  now  be  used  by  the 
teacher  as  a  sort  of  intellectual  conductor,  by  means  of  which  he 
endeavors  to  put  the  minds  of  the  pupils  in  communication  with  the 
thought  and  history  and  j^ractical  knowledge  embodied  in  literature, 
and  to  create  a  taste  for  reading  and  studying  "  books  that  are  books." 
The  pupils  should  be  trained  to  notice  carefully  the  nature  of  the  facts 
stated,  to  comj^rehend  the  moral  and  scientific  principles  presented, 
and  to  exercise  the  imagination  in  "  picturing  out "  the  scenes  and 
objects  described.  It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that  exercises 
like  these  are  not  to  occupy  the  pupils  exclusively,  but  largely, — 
mainly  perhaps.  Along  with  these,  there  must  be  much  practice  in 
reading,  with  the  necessary  attention  to  correct  utterance, — practice 
not  merely  on  a  few  favorite  jiieces,  but  on  many  pieces. 

The  pupils  are  now  supposed  to  have  completed  two-thirds  of  the 
Grammar  School  course,  and  if  they  have  been  taught  reading  on  the 
plan  proposed,  they  are  sufficiently  proficient  in  this  branch  for  the 
practical  purposes  of  life,  using  the  word  "  practical "  in  the  common 
but  rather  restricted  sense.  If  they  continue  in  school,  they  are  fur- 
nished with  the  requisite  foundation  for  the  highest  department  of 
reading,  comprising  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  refinements  and 
accomplishments  of  the  art, — exin-ession  in  its  high  and  large  sense, 
impassioned  and  finished  utterance,  effective  and  appropriate  delivery 
of  emotional  compositions  of  the  highest  order,  both  in  prose  and 
verse.  This  artistic  reading — not  artificial,  stilted — requires  and 
implies  mental,  vocal  and  aesthetic  culture.  It  is  a  desirable  accom- 
plishment, but  it  can  hardly  be  classed  as  a  branch  of  elementary 
education,  and  therefore  it  should  not  occupy  a  very  large  share  of 
time  to  the  sacrifice  of  more  strictly  utilitarian  branches  such  as  com- 
position, natural  philosophy  and  physiology. 

Arithmetic. — I  should  be  glad  to  see  an  improvement  in  the  man- 
agement of  this  branch, — management  I  say,  meaning  by  this  word 
something  besides  teaching, — meaning  whatever  controls,  shapes  and 
guides  the  teaching.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  might  get  better  results 
than  we  now  do,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  great  saving  in  the 
expenditure  of  our  educating  poAver, — better  returns  with  less  outlay. 
How  can  these  desirable  ends  be  accomplished  ?  By  harmonizing  the 
programme  and  the  authoritative  inspection,  and  employing  both  these 
controlling  agencies  in  such  a  manner  as  to  favor  rational  teaching. 

"Without  stopping  to  describe  what  arithmetical  absurdities  the  cir- 
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cumstances  compel  all  the  teachers,  except  a  few  of  the  most  indepen- 
dent and  progressive,  to  perpetrate,  I  will  proceed  directly  to  state  as 
briefly  as  I  can,  the  plan  of  teaching  which  I  think  the  programme, 
backed  up  by  the  inspection,  should  encourage. 

I  begin  with  written  arithmetic.  No  exercises,  no  modes  of  pre- 
paring or  conducting  recitations,  no  explanations,  should  be  required 
or  allowed  merely  for  the  purpose  of  intellectual  discipline ;  for  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  the  method  of  proceeding  which  is  best  calculated 
to  communicate  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  really  be 
the  best  as  a  disciplining  j^rocess.  Why  make  arithmetic  hard  for  the 
sake  of  mere  discipline,  and  then  have  no  time  left  for  algebra, 
geometry,  or  natural  philosophy  ?  Then  it  should  be  laid  down  as  a 
fundamental  rule  that  the  text-book  should  not  be  taught  in  course. 
There  is  no  branch  of  elementary  instruction  which,  in  my  judgment, 
should  be  taught  more  independently  of  the  text-book,  than  arithmetic. 
The  proper  use  of  an  arithmetical  text-book  is  to  relieve  the  teacher, 
not  wholly,  but  to  a  certain  extent,  from  the  task  of  pi-eparing  suitable 
problems  for  illustrating  arithmetical  principles  and  operations.  The 
practice  of  giving  out  a  certain  number  of  sums  in  the  book  to  be  done 
at  home  should  be  wholly  abolished.  Until  pupils  are  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  of  age,  their  lessons  in  arithmetic  should  be  taught  to 
them  out  of  the  brain  of  the  teacher,  instead  of  being  assigned  to 
them,  to  be  learned  from  the  pages  of  the  book  and  recited.  The 
hearing  of  recitations  in  arithmetic  should  be  the  exception,  Avhile 
teaching  exercises  should  be  the  rule.  Instruction  in  arithmetic 
during  two-thirds  of  the  course,  or  four  of  the  six  steps,  should  have 
for  its  main  object  to  communicate  such  a  practical  knowledge  of 
numerical  operations  as  would  be  most  generally  useful  to  the  mass  of 
people,  without  special  regard  to  particular  occupations  of  pursuits. 
During  the  last  two  steps,  more  attention  might  be  given  to  the 
science,  the  theory  of  numbers,  and  the  solution  of  jDroblems  requir- 
ing more  diflicult  logical  processes. 

Pupils  should,  on  their  admission  to  the  Grammar  School,  immedi- 
ately begin  to  receive  instruction  in  Avritten  arithmetic,  and  they 
should  continue  to  receive  a  short  daily  lesson  in  it  until  they  have 
acqviired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subject.  No  such  thing  as  a 
brilliant  or  showy  recitation  in  this  branch  should  be  tolerated,  and  of 
course  no  time  should  be  wasted  in  drilling  pupils  to  show  oiF.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  course,  the  pupils  should  not  be 
required  to  commit  to  memory  and  recite  a  single  ^'  rule»"  for  if  a  pupil 
knows  how  to  perform  an  operation,  he  does  not  need  a  rule,  and  if  he 
does  not  know  how  to  perform  an  operation  a  rule  will  not  help  hira 
to  understand  it.     Descriptions  of  processes  should  be  required,  of 
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pupils  in  their  own  language, — ^but  only  after  the  processes  themselves 
are  well  undei-stood,  and  made  familiar  by  practice. 

As  for  mental  arithmetic,  but  little  time  should  be  devoted  to  it, 
and  it  should  always  be  taught  in  connection  with  written  arithmetic. 
That  is,  the  subject  in  written  arithmetic  to  be  taught  on  any  given 
day  should  be  taught  on  the  same  day  or  on  the  preceding  day  in 
intellectual  arithmetic. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  word,  let  some  plan  be  devised  whereby 
the  teachers  will  be  wholly  emancipated  from  the  text-book  routine, 
and  be  permitted  and  required  to  teach  the  subject,  and  to  teach  it 
with  the  sole  view  to  give  all  the  pupils  a  competent  knowledge  of  it 
in  the  shortest  time. 

Grammar. — There  is  just  now  among  a  certain  class  of  educational 
writers,  a  decided  disposition  to  disparage  the  study  of  grammar. 
They  speak  of  it  as  lumber — useless  stuif,  as  the  means  of  the  "  artifi- 
cial production  of  stupidity."  They  find  that  pupils  who  have  had 
the  benefit  of  some  grammatical  lessons,  do  nevertheless,  commit 
errors  in  the  use  of  language,  and  do  not  always  speak  and  write 
English  with  Addisonian  elegance,  and  so  they  condemn  grammar 
altogether. 

They  tell  us  that  there  are  defects  in  teaching  grammar ;  that  in 
consequence  of  these  defects  time  has  been  misspent ;  that  pupils  do 
not  get  what  grammar  professes  to  give,  the  art  of  speaking  and  Avrit- 
ing  correctly.  They  conclude,  therefore,  that  grammar  must  be  dis- 
carded. But,  fortunately,  they  do  not  pronounce  against  the  objects 
of  grammar. 

For  my  part,  not  having  as  yet  discovered  in  the  writings  of  those 
who  "  afiect  to  despise  the  trammels  of  grammar  rules,"  any  new 
method  of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  mother  tongue,  I 
see  no  need  of  adopting  a  new  name  for  the  process.  The  motto, 
"  ideas  before  words,"  finds  here  a  fit  application. 

But  the  mere  memorizing  of  the  rules  and  principles  of  grammar 
will  exert  little  or  no  beneficial  influence  over  any  person's  manner 
of  speaking  or  writing.  The  principles  should  be  rendered  fiimiliar 
by  appropriate  exercises.  The  chief  of  these  exercises  are  the  pars- 
ing and  analyzing  of  what  is  right,  and  the  correcting  of  what  is 
wrong — and  composition,  not  forgetting  "  conversation  and  inter- 
course." Exercises  in  speech  and  writing  are  not  only  modes  of  test- 
ing the  proficiency  of  pupils  in  the  use  of  language,  but  are  also  neces- 
sary to  a  complete  course  of  English  gi-ammar.  Exercises  in  parsing 
and  analyzing  are  not  generally  managed  as  well  as  they  might  be, 
and  hence  are  not  as  profitable  as  they  might  be.  But  of  what  branch 
may  not  the  same  be  said?    In  their  right  place,  and  with  the  proper 
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limitations,  they  are  exceedingly  valuable.  My  aim  will  be  to  help 
give  them  their  true  place,  and  restrict  them  within  just  bounds. 

Analysis  should  be  limited  to  the  last  year  of  the  course ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  not  be  well  to  attempt  to  drill  pupils  in  it 
until  they  are  able  to  resolve  at  once,  according  to  a  prescribed 
formula,  any  complex  or  compound  sentence  that  may  be  selected. 
Rather  than  devote  the  time  to  analysis  required  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  object,  I  should  prefer  to  give  up  the  exercise  altogether. 
Parsing  should  be  made  more  prominent  than  analysis.  Syntactical 
parsing,  is  indeed,  as  I  believe,  the  best  and  most  thorough  method  of 
analysis.  "  The  grand  clew  to  all  syntactical  parsing  is  the  sense," 
and  this  exercise,  judiciously  conducted,  with  the  view  to  lead  the 
pupils  to  discover  the  true  meaning  of  tlie  authoi*,  is  certainly  one 
good  way  "  to  study  language  as  the  vehicle  of  the  mind."  But  I 
doubt  if  I  should  ever  give  a  lesson  in  parsing  to  be  prepared  and 
recited.  At  any  rate  there  should  be  no  attempt  at  a  "  splendid  reci- 
tation ; "  there  should  be  no  "  rattling  off,"  no  parrot  talk,  no  rigmarole 
formulas,  no  vain  repetition  of  etymological  definitions  and  distinc- 
tions. Syntactical  parsing  Avould  be  appropriate  during  the  last  two 
years  of  the  course.  This  higher  description  of  parsing,  which  calls 
into  exercise  nearly  all  the  intellectual  powers,  should  be  preceded  by 
a  simpler  and  more  limited  kind ;  that  Avhich  is  called  etymological 
parsing.  This  consists  in  distinguishing  and  defining  the  diiferent 
parts  of  speech  and  their  classes  and  modifications.  It  should  com- 
mence with  the  course,  and  be  continued  until  the  higher  kind  is 
begun. 

Exercises  in  correcting  what  is  wrong,  a  very  important  part  of 
grammar,  should  be  extended  over  the  whole  course.  It  is  not  enough 
to  correct  such  wrong  expressions  as  may  occur  in  the  ordinary  "  con- 
versation and  intercoui'se  "  of  the  school.  There  should  be  a  system- 
atic and  comprehensive  course  of  these  exercises  prescribed  in  the 
programme,  and  graduated  to  correspond  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils 
in  the  principles  of  the  language.  Exercises  in  correcting  should  be 
carried  along  in  connection  with  exercises  in  parsing,  for  these  two 
classes  of  exercises  are  complements  of  each  other,  and  both  alike 
demand  or  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  author's  thought. 

But  while  I  would  recommend  the  systematic  teaching  of  grammar 
through  the  whole  course  of  this  grade,  not  even  excluding  it  from  the 
lowest  class  as  is  now  done,  I  would  have  very  little  of  committing 
and  reciting  the  text-book ;  I  would  have  but  one  text-book,  small  in 
bulk,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  different 
classes,  as  a  manual,  guide  and  authority  in  grammatical  instruction. 
It  might  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils  who  have  reached  the 
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third  or  fourth  stage  of  the  course.  For  the  first  half  of  the  course, 
at  least,  the  pupils  will  do  better  without  a  book  than  with  one.  The 
reading  book,  the  blackboard  and  the  slate  will  of  course  be  brought 
into  requisition. 

I  may  as  well,  perhaps,  say  in  this  connection,  what  I  have  to  say 
about  Comi30sition.  As  already  intimated,  I  would  have  composition 
taught  in  all  the  classes  of  this  grade.  It  should  be  made  a  very 
prominent  branch  of  instruction,  and  always  in  connection  with,  and 
as  a  part  of  grammatical  instruction  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  in  connection  with  and  as  auxiliary  to  every  other  branch 
taught.  That  is,  in  teaching  each  branch,  the  aim  should  be  to  lodge 
in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  definite  knowledge  about  it  which  he  can 
express  in  his  own  words.  In  this  way  the  materials  of  the  composi- 
tion are  to  be  furnished.  The  subjects  assigned  for  composition  should 
have  reference  to  the  materials  already  communicated, — to  something 
that  has  been  taught.  The  writing  of  the  composition,  after  the 
materials  have  been  furnished,  afibrds  at  once  the  kind  of  exercise 
requisite  to  give  command  of  written  language,  and  the  means  of 
testing  the  pupil's  grammatical  accuracy. 

Geography  should  occu23y  a  subordinate  place  in  the  course,  in  re- 
spect to  the  amount  of  time  assigned  to  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  pre- 
posterous than  to  attempt  to  cram  a  pupil  during  his  period  of  school- 
ing with  all  the  facts  in  geography  which  he  may,  by  the  remotest 
possibility,  have  occasion  to  know. 

Geography  taught  according  to  the  true  method,  affords  an  admira- 
ble exercise  for  the  faculties  of  intelligence.  The  mode  of  teaching 
geography  which  exercises  the  memory  only,  or  chiefly,  is  an  unprofit- 
able mode,  and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  The  right  method  is  based 
upon  two  ideas.  First,  it  eliminates  unimportant  details — it  does  not 
care  where  "  Cranberry  Centre  "  is.  Second,  it  presents  facts  in  their 
natural  relations, — "in  the  order  of  natural  dependence" — so  that  the 
pupil  may  grasp  them  intelligently,  and  thus  hold  them  firmly.  It 
excludes  the  non-essential,  and  it  presents  the  essential  intelligently, 
understandingly. 

As  to  what  is  essential,  there  will  be  diflerence  of  opinion.  The 
following  summary  comprises  most  of  the  topics  appropriate  to  the 
course  I  have  in  view :  "  The  distribution  of  land  into  continents,  and 
of  water  into  oceans,  and  the  proportion  of  the  one  to  the  other ;  the 
distribution  of  continents  into  countries,  and  of  oceans  into  seas ;  the 
chief  features  of  the  continents  in  respect  of  mountains,  valleys,  plains, 
deserts,  forests,  lakes,  rivers  and  coast-line  ;  and  of  the  seas  in  respect 
of  bays  or  gulfs  and  islands ;  the  distribution  of  heat  and  cold,  day 
and  night,  over  the  earth,  and  of  winds,  currents  and  tides  over  the 
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seas ;  the  chief  productions  of  the  soil,  whether  vegetable  or  mineral, 
in  different  countries,  and  the  principal  forms  of  animal  life  in  the 
different  regions,  both  of  land  and  sea ;  the  leading  industrial  occupa- 
tions of  the  different  peoples,  with  the  circumstances  that  determine 
them,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  dispose  of  the  products  of  their 
industry  ;  together  with  what  is  remarkable  in  their  character,  civiliza- 
tion and  modes  and  habits  of  life,  particularly,  and  these  are  deter- 
mined by  the  country  or  climate  which  they  inhabit.  Should  the  pupil 
leave  school  without  advancing  further,  he  will  carry  away  with  him 
such  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  will  serve  most  of  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  taught  in  school.  The  teacher  who  thus  makes  it  his  aim 
to  inform  his  pupils  in  the  broad  elements  of  physical,  commercial,  and 
if  we  may  so  call  it,  moral  geography,  and  who  looks  upon  the  geog- 
raphy of  names  and  locality  as  of  value  only  in  subordination  to 
them,  Avill  confer  a  service  upon  them,  whether  as  regards  their  educa- 
tion, their  information,  and  the  development  of  their  human  sympa- 
thies, infinitely  beyond  what  he  would  do,  were  he  to  store  their 
memories  Avith  the  exact  heights  in  feet  of  all  the  moimtains,  and  the 
length,  in  miles,  of  all  the  rivers  between  the  poles,  or  the  exact  areas 
of  all  the  countries,  the  names  of  all  the  towns,  and  the  numbers  of 
the  several  populations  all  round  the  globe.* 

When  we  have  settled  the  question,  as  to  the  amount  and  kind  of 
geographical  knowledge  to  be  imparted  in  school,  there  remains  the 
twofold  problem  of  determining  the  order  of  the  topics,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  work  to  be  done  timong  the  six  stages  of  the  pro- 
gramme. 

I  will  merely  state  my  conclusion  respecting  this  problem,  without 
detailing  the  reasons  for  it. 

1.  A  course  which  may  be  called  primary  or  introductory,  to  occupy 
the  period  assigned  to  the  first  two  stages  of  the  programme.  The 
objects  of  this  preliminary  course  would  be  to  acquaint  the  pupils  with 
the  elements  of  geographical  description,  by  directing  their  attention 
to  the  features  of  the  landscape  around  them,  and  putting  them  in 
possession  of  the  terms  by  which  these  are  denoted  ;  to  fiU  the  mind 
with  lively  pictures  of  what  may  be  called  geographical  types,  such  as 
mountain,  hill,  valley,  gorge,  plain,  desert,  table  land,  forest,  undulat- 
ing surface,  mines,  animals  and  plants,  river,  rapid,  falls,  bluff,  creek, 
harbor,  bay,  beach,  lake,  pond,  canal,  railroad,  marsh,  bridge,  vineyard, 
plantation,  farm,  glacier,  volcano,  dwellings,  village,  town,  city,  palace, 
manufactory,  island,  cape,  promontory,  isthmus,  peninsula.  It  is  of 
little  use  to  commit  to  memory  definitions  of  these  elements  of  types. 

*  Curria. 
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The  thing  is  to  give  the  pupil  correct  and  vivid  conception  of  the 
things  themselves.  In  connection  with  this  instruction,  the  pupils 
should  be  taught  to  understand  how  these  geographical  types  are 
represented  on  the  map  by  symbols,  by  reference  to  a  plan  of  the 
school-house  and  yard,  a  map  of  the  public  squares,  of  the  city,  of  the 
vicinity,  and  of  the  State.  Some  instruction  on  the  globe  and  the 
map  of  the  world  might  be  added. 

2.  A  general  view  of  the  geography  of  the  world,  with  Mercator's 
map,  to  occupy  the  third  stage  of  the  programme. 

3.  The  geography  of  the  United  States,  to  occupy  the  fourth  stage. 
4-  The  geography  of  the  continents,  to  occupy  the  fifth  stage. 

5.  General  review  of  geography,  to  occupy  the  sixth  and  last  stage. 

Map-drawing  from  memory  should  be  practised  from  the  beginning. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  teaching  the  maps  is  not  teaching  geo- 
graphy, but  that  the  aim  should  be  to  teach  geography  through  the 
maps. 

As  to  text-books,  I  will  only  say  that  they  should  contain  a  limited 
amount  of  matter,  and  that  there  should  be  but  one  systematic  text- 
book, professing  to  give  a  course  of  geographical  lessons  on  the  whole 
globe.  The  book  for  the  introductory  instruction,  if  any  book  is 
allowed  for  it,  should  be  a  captivating  pictorial  manual,  to  be  read  and 
talked  about,  and  not  committed  to  memory  and  recited. — Semi- 
Annual  Report,  September,  1867. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. — John  D.  Philbrick. 

CHELSEA. 

Superintendetiee  of  the  Schools. — The  great  want  of  our  city  as 
regards  schools,  next  to  the  wants  of  the  treasury,  is,  cultivated  men 
of  leisure.  This  is  an  active,  earning  commimity.  Our  citizens, 
almost  to  a  man,  are  among  the  earnest,  anxious  business  men.  We 
have  very  few  men  living  at  leisure,  upon  their  incomes.  Our  profes- 
sional men  are,  of  course,  well-educated ;  but,  active  in  their  profes- 
sions, they  are  no  less  hardly-worked  than  those  they  sei-ve,  and  com- 
mand, at  least,  as  little  leisure.  We  are  therefore,  to  a  great  extent, 
deficient  in  the  right  material  for  school  committee-men.  Not  in 
those  who  are  deeply  interested  in  schools,  but  in  those  who  combine 
with  that  interest  the  requisite  culture  and  leisure  to  make  the  work 
inviting  to  them,  or  useful  to  the  schools.  Again,  our  school  com- 
mittee are  too  few  in  number.  Exclusive  of  the  membei-s  ex-officio, 
who  are  not  expected  to  do  any  of  the  immediate  supervisory  work, 
the  board  numbers  but  eight, — the  same  as,  with  much  less  work,  it 
had  yeai-s    ago;    and   therefore    each   school    receives    less   of   the 
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attention  and  care  of  the  most  faithful  committee-man.  Add  to  this, 
the  lack  of  permanence  in  the  school-board.  The  whole  is  elected 
annually,  and  however  good  service  a  member  has  performed,  or  may- 
promise  for  the  future,  he  is  often  left  off  at  the  end  of  the  first  year's 
service,  when  he  has  hardly  learned  the  location  of  the  school-houses 
and  is  doubtfully  known  by  sight  to  the  teachers.  This  points  us  to 
the  necessity  of  what  other  cities  and  towns  have  found  to  be  their 
profit,  viz.,  a  three-years'  term  of  ofiice,  three  men  from  each  ward, 
one-third  elected  each  yeai-. 

As  before  stated,  no  visitation  duty  is  expected  of  the  mayor  and 
president  of  the  council ;  their  office,  as  members  of  this  board,  being 
mostly  advisory,  and  for  the  purpose  of  harmonizing  in  action  the 
three  bodies  which  are  thus  joined.  The  school  committee  is  thus 
left  more  deficient  as  regards  headship  than  before  those  officers  were 
fervently  welcomed  as  part  of  this  board.  Then  the  "  chairman  of 
the  school  committee "  occupied  a  position  concentrating  in  itself 
more  than  is  now  done  by  any  single  member,  a  knowledge  of  our 
whole  school  affairs,  and  by  the  old  by-law  was  properly  made  respon- 
sible for  the  preparation  of  the  annual  report. 

What  we  now  need  is  a  Superintendent  of  Schools.  A  want  felt  in 
past  years,  and  increasingly  each  year,  is  now  felt  so  strongly  by  the 
committee  that  they  cannot  refrain  from  urging  strongly  upon  the 
citizens  the  great  necessity  of  establishing  such  an  office.  With  a 
capable,  judicious  superintendent  the  task  of  reporting  would  be  much 
lighter  than  it  is  now.  But  this  lightening  of  the  reporter's  duty 
would  be  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  benefit  which  the  city  would 
derive  from  this  office.  The  j^ropeity  owned  by  the  city  for  school 
purposes  is  probably  worth  to-day  1200,000.  It  is  safe  to  say,  that  no 
interest  of  the  city,  of  this  magnitude,  is  left  without  constant  and 
efficient  superintendence.  We  employ  sixty  teachers.  Are  there  in 
any  other  branch  of  the  city  works  so  large  a  body  of  employees — or 
one-half  as  large — without  regular  care  and  oversight  ?  Our  schools 
greatly  need  this  office  to  unify  them ;  to  bring  all  teachers,  all  grades 
of  schools,  in  all  sections  of  the  city,  to  feel  and  to  be  known  to  be 
what  they  really  are, — parts,  integral  parts,  of  one  scheme  of  educa- 
tion. The  duty  of  the  superintendent  would  be  "  to  devote  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  Public  School  system,  aud  keep  himself  acquainted 
with  the  progress  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  other  places ;  to  visit 
all  the  schools,  and  obtain  a  personal  knowledge  of  their  condition ; 
to  advise  the  teachers  on  the  best  methods  of  instruction  and  disci- 
pline ;  to  make  investigations  as  to  the  number  and  the  condition  of 
the  children  who  are  not  receiving  the  benefits  ofiered  by  the  Public 
Schools ;  to  ascertain  the  reasons  and  apply  the  remedies ;  to  consult 
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with  the  different  bodies  who  have  control  of  the  building  and  alter- 
ing of  school-houses,  suggest  plans,  and  advise  with  those  through 
whom  the  school  appropriations  are  expended ;  that  unifonnity  in  plan 
and  economy  in  expenditure  may  result," 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  competent,  faithful  man  would  not  find  this 
office  a  sinecure ;  while  the  city,  in  its  schools  and  in  its  treasury, 
would  soon  feel  the  good  effect.  Ineffective  teachers  would  be 
changed  for  those  up  to  the  times,  A  style  and  tone  would  be  given 
to  our  education  which  cannot  be  realized  or  hoped  for  while  our  vir- 
tually fifty-three  schools  are  committed  to  the  transient  and  desultory 
oversight  of  eight  busy,  and  often  (from  our  suburban  position)  absent 
men. 

Evening  School. — By  request  of  the  city  council,  early  in  the 
winter  of  1867  an  Adult  Evening  School  was  opened;  three  evenings 
per  week  for  men  and  boys,  and  three  evenings  for  women  and  girls. 
The  success  of  the  school  induced  the  committee  to  re-open  it  the  first 
of  October,  and  the  gratifying  result  in  point  of  numbers,  and  the 
good  work  achieved  in  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  early  education, 
and  providing  in  the  evening  what  many  cannot  obtain  in  the  day, 
has  been  so  great  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  judicious  use  of 
the  money  appropriated  for  this  object. 

Chairman.— C  H.  Leonaed. 

NORTH  CHELSEA. 

The  committee  have  noticed,  since  new  desks  have  been  placed  in 
the  Grammar  School,  that  the  scholars  have  shown  more  respect  for 
the  school-room,  and  seem  proud  of  the  improvement,  and  all  manifest 
an  interest  by  keeping  them  in  good  order ;  the  result,  perhaps,  as 
each  scholar  is  held  responsible  for  the  desk  they  occupy. 

The  practice  of  employing  the  same  teacher  for  a  number  of  terms 
in  the  same  school,  when  they  have  proved  their  ability  and  fitness  for 
that  school,  cannot  be  too  strongly  commended.  Teachers  who  have 
gained  the  confidence,  respect,  and  moral  support  of  the  community 
in  which  they  labor,  who  have  won  the  love  and  sympathy  of  the 
children  whom  they  instruct,  will  have  but  little  trouble  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  schools. 

The  teacher  who  goes  into  a  strange  school  has  many  characters 
and  dispositions  to  learn.  She  has  to  overcome  the  distrust  and  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  timid,  while  the  mischievous  and  unruly  must 
test  her  power  to  govern,  before  they  are  sure  they  may  not  indulge 
in  their  wayward  proclivities ;  and  in  this  manner  a  part  of  each  term 
is  wasted.  Discipline  and  order  must  be  observed,  in  order  to  make 
any  progress. 

School  CoTTimiKce.— George  A,  Tapley,  Charles  Bird,  Jr.,  A.  S.  Hall. 
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ESSEX    COUNTY. 


ANDOVER. 


'  In  the  hiring  of  our  teachers,  as  the  salaries  are  advanced,  it  should 
be  made  the  policy  of  the  committee  to  advance  the  standard  of  the 
qualifications  demanded  in  the  teachers  of  our  schools.  Desiring  as 
we  do  that  our  teachers  shall  be  hired  from  among  those  who  are 
native  ?ind  resident,  we  feel  bound  to  suggest  that  we  shall  give  prefer- 
ence to  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  full  course  in  a 
Normal  School;  and  here  we  would  recommend  to  those  who  are 
expecting  to  apply  to  be  approved  as  teachers  in  Andover,  to  seek  the 
instruction  which  such  schools  can  furnish. 

However  deficient  our  present  system  of  education  may  be,  we 
have  great  hope  for  reform  in  oixr  methods  of  teaching  through  the 
processes  taught  at  our  State  Normal  Schools,  and  we  are  happy  to 
believe  that  these  processes  are  at  present  verging,  gradually  and 
surely,  toward  the  establishment  of  a  practical  and  highly  satisfactory 
system  of  intellectual  training  and  moral  discipline,  by  which  many 
of  the  evils  that  now  disfigure  our  school  system  will  be  corrected  in 
the  future. 

These  schools  are  eminently  valuable,  not  merely  because  they 
impart  the  necessary  instruction  in  science  and  philosophy  to  furnish 
the  minds  of  our  teachers  with  knowledge,  but  because  they  also 
impart  instruction  in  the  methods  of  teaching.  Moreover,  in  their 
course  of  instruction,  these  schools  afibrd  to  their  scholars  many 
opportunities  for  acquiring  a  valuable  exj^erience  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing, as  it  is  a  part  of  the  routine  work  of  every  Normal  School  to 
place  the  scholars  themselves  in  the  teacher's  desk,  and  to  accustom 
them  to  manage  the  recitations  the  same  as  they  will  be  required  to 
do  when  they  themselves  shall  have  charge  of  their  schools. 

The  Spelling  Match. — Mr.  Draper  again,  this  year,  offered  prizes 
for  the  best  spellers,  which  were  awarded  at  the  close  of  a  spelling 
match  held  on  the  21st  of  February,  in  the  afternoon. 

The  town  hall  was  entirely  filled  at  this  spelling  match,  thus  evinc- 
ing the  deep  interest  felt  by  the  community,  generally,  in  this  annual 
gathering,  which  has  become  a  permanent  institution. 

The  gifts  bestowed  by  Mr.  Draper  were  valued  at  $25.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  exercises  he  received  an  enthusiastic  vote  of  thanks, 
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and  responded  in  a  few  brief  remarks,  hoping  to  meet  his  young 
friends  for  a  similar  purpose  next  year.  Many  excellent  spellers  par- 
ticipated besides  those  who  received  the  prizes,  but  diffidence  pre- 
vented quite  a  number  of  them  from  doing  themselves  justice.  The 
affair  was,  altogether  a  success,  and  much  good  is  undoubtedly  accom- 
plished by  bringing  the  scholars  of  the  entire  town  together  under 
such  circumstances,  and  for  such  an  object.  Quite  a  number  of  per- 
sons from  abroad  were  present,  among  whom  we  noticed  G.  E.  Hood, 
Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Lawrence,  and  Abner  J.  Phipps, 
Esq.,  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  latter  gentleman  gave  a 
lecture  in  the  evening,  at  the  town  hall,  upon  spelling. 

School  Committee. — B.  B.   Babbitt,  D.  C.  Litchfield,  H.  S.  Greene,  N.  P.  Berry, 
S.  H.  Boutwell,  p.  M.  Jeffekson. 

BEVERLY. 

Changed  System. — The  experiment  of  adopting  the  town,  instead 
of  the  district  system,  which  had  been  commenced  when  the  last 
i-eport  was  submitted,  has  been  continued,  and  it  has  now  been  tried 
long  enough  to  fully  test  its  utility,  concerning  which  there  is  now 
remaining  but  little  doubt.  And  yet,  the  new  system  has  not  become 
fully  established,  so  as  to  work  without  more  or  less  friction  in  some 
of  its  parts,  though  there  has  been  considerable  improvement  upon  the 
preceding  year  in  this  respect.  In  due  time,  the  desirableness  of  the 
change  will  be  more  apparent,  and  no  one,  we  trust,  will  call  in  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  its  adoption.  All  the  schools  are  now  of  equal 
length,  and  all  the  scholars  enjoy  equal  advantages,  as  far  as  locality 
will  permit.  The  terms  all  commence  and  close  at  the  same  time, 
and  permanent  teachers  are  provided,  with  fewer  exceptions  than 
formerly.  Unifonnity  in  the  wages  of  teachers  is  also  secured,  and  a 
higher  order  of  service  is  insured.  The  conflict  of  two  sets  of  com 
mittees  is  avoided,  and  the  business  is  done  with  more  despatch  and 
less  expense,  all  things  considered.  The  end  of  the  district  system  in 
the  State  is  rapidly  drawing  nigh.  Every  year  leaves  fewer  towns 
with  its  disadvantages  to  embarrass  the  efforts  of  those  laboring  for 
the  improvement  of  schools.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  last 
year's  legislature  passed  a  law  rendering  it  impossible  to  legally  return 
to  that  unapproved  system  where  it  has  once  been  abolished.  Let  it 
be  remembered  that  it  was  the  town  system  which  was  first  adopted 
by  the  legislation  of  our  Puritan  fathers,  and  that  districts  were  not 
established  until  many  years  later,  so  that  the  town  system  is  the  most 
ancient  and  venerable,  as  well  as  the  most  excellent  in  its  adaptations 
to  our  own  times,  which  cannot  tolerate  any  other. 
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Few  consider  what  an  amount  of  care  and  attention  is  demanded 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  service  performed  by  those  who  are 
immediately  responsible  for  the  successful  continuance  of  all  the 
schools  in  town  through  the  year.  This  is  not  something  that  runs 
of  itself;  but  it  must  be  run  by  "brains  and  hands."  There  are  con- 
stant interruptions  which  must  be  guarded  against ;  a  multitude  of 
questions  must  be  settled ;  difficulties  ai-e  constantly  arising ;  some- 
body's ear  must  be  unceasingly  open  to  statements,  requests,  and  com- 
plaints, from  teachers,  scholars,  parents,  and  others.  Somebody  must 
go  here  and  there  at  a  moment's  notice ;  do  this  and  that  at  once  and 
with  no  delay ;  there  must  be  minute  men,  always  ready  for  any  emer- 
gency, and  prepared  to  instantly  meet  any  of  the  many  exigencies  that 
are  constantly  arising  and  filling  the  year. 

A  Superintendent  of  Schools. — The  present  law  jjrovides  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Superintendent  to  act  as  the  agent  of  the  com- 
mittee, reporting  to  them,  and  receiving  counsel  and  advice  from 
them,  in  all  cases  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  This  is  a  wise  provision,  of 
which  many  more  towns  unquestionably  ought  to  avail  themselves ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  our  own  town  is  one  of  the  number.  The  im- 
portance of  a  thorough  and  efficient  supervision  of  our  schools  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  This  will  be  conceded  by  all  who  properly 
consider  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved,  pecuniary,  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral,  the  neglect  of  which  is  no  trifling  matter;  but 
the  suitable  care  of  which  is  too  much  for  a  committee  composed  of 
men  otherwise  occupied,  in  most  cases  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
powers.  ISTo  committee  that  can  be  appointed  in  this  town  will  be 
able  to  do  all  that  ought  to  be  done  for  the  schools. 

Children  may  be  educated  in  a  bad  as  well  as  a  good  sense ;  and  the 
place  of  education  may  be  a  bad  educator,  when  it  is  crowded  like  a 
slave-ship,  and  so  repulsive  in  its  appearance  as  to  create  in  the  young 
mind  a  distaste  for  schools  and  learning  that  will  not  be  easily  over- 
come in  after-life ;  or  it  may  be  a  good  educator  when  it  is  ample 
and  commodious  in  its  dimensions,  comfortable  and  healthful  in  its 
arrangements,  attractive  and  pleasing  to  the  eye,  elevating  and  en- 
nobling to  the  mind.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  school-house  is  a 
teacher,  silent  but  more  impressive  than  the  words  that  fall  from  the 
lips  of  some  living  teachers,  and  we  cannot  affijrd  the  lessons  that  our 
children  take  from  broken  doors,  black  ceiling,  patched  walls,  and 
half-demolished  seats :  they  are  too  expensive ;  they  teach  carelessness 
and  immorality. 

The  houses  in  which  children  spend  so  large  a  portion  of  the  most 
susceptible  and  impressible  period  of  life  should  be  as  agreeable  and 
desirable  as  good  architecture,  good  sense   and  good  taste  can  make 
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them.  Everything  in  them  and  about  them  should  be  in  harmony 
with  the  beautiful,  the  noble,  and  the  good.  All  that  meets  the  eye 
should  inspire  j)ure  and  lofty  thoughts,  and  continually  present 
m.otives  for  new  and  better  attainments ;  and  nothing  should  be  left 
undone  in  rendering  these  houses  healthful  as  well  as  beautiful.  This 
consideration  is  enforced  by  the  startling  statistics  of  mortality  relating 
to  this  subject;  for,  according  to  the  statement  of  another  school 
report,  it  is  estimated  that,  to  say  nothing  of  other  diseases,  one- 
fourth  of  the  cases  of  consumption  have  had  their  origin  in  the  school- 
room. There  is  a  terrible  account  to  be  rendered  for  overcrowded, 
overheated,  or  underheated  and  unventilated  school-rooms. 

If  scholars  will  not  behave  properly  without  punishment,  they 
should  not  be  neglected  in  this  respect,  more  than  in  other  respects, 
whether  they  are  boys  or  girls.  The  instruction  given  to  teachers  has 
been  to  ordinarily  hold  corporal  punishment  in  reserve  as  a  last  resort ; 
and,  as  a  general  thing,  apply  it  only  in  extreme  cases ;  but  when 
applying  it,  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  most  effectual.  A 
teacher  that  could  not  get  along  without  frequently  resorting  to  this 
mode  of  punishment,  would  not  be  regarded  as  possessing  the  most 
desirable  qualifications  for  the  position,  thus  held  by  brute  force,  and 
better  gifts  would  be  earnestly  coveted.  It  would  be  the  most  imwise 
policy,  however,  to  abolish  corporal  punishment  altogether,  and  thus 
take  from  our  teachers  the  power  to  enforce  obedience.  The  knowl- 
edge of  this  limitation  of  the  teacher's  resources  for  government 
would  be  unfavorable  and  disastrous  in  its  influence  upon  some  of  the 
scholars.  And,  in  some  instances,  corporal  punishment  would  be  less 
cruel  and  injurious,  and  less  degrading  even,  than  such  substitutes  as 
might  not  come  under  the  ban  of  that  prejudice  which  would  pro- 
scribe this,  in  some  cases,  unavoidable  method  of  governing  our 
schools.  Whipping  is  not  the  worst  punishment  of  which  we  have 
heard,  and  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  some  inflictions  which  stiict  moral 
suasionists  have  been  known  to  adopt  in  its  stead.  The  popular  out- 
cry against  corporal  punishment  is  unreasonable  in  its  nature  and 
mischievous  in  its  tendency.  Its  spirit  carried  out  in  society  would 
work  the  destruction  of  all  civil  government  and  inaugurate  universal 
lawlessness.  Those  joining  in  the  prevalent  clamor  against  effective 
discipline  in  schools,  know  not  what  they  do. 
Chairman.— J.  C.  Foster. 

BOXFORD. 

Some  districts  have  had  three  terms,  summer,  fall,  and  winter ;  and, 
in  one  district,  each  term  was  taught  by  a  lady.  In  other  districts 
there  have  been  but  two  terms — the  summer  term,  taught  by  a  lady, 
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and  the  winter,  taught  by  a  gentleman.  In  the  latter  case  the  sum- 
mer terms  have  sometimes  been  fourteen  or  fifteen  weeks  in  length, 
with  a  long  vacation  occurring  near  the  middle  of  the  term.  The 
school  Avould  be  kept  about  eight  weeks,  then  a  vacation  of  four  or 
six  weeks  would  take  place,  after  which  the  school  would  be  resumed 
and  finished.  We  regard  this  practice  as  in  a  high  degree  prejudicial 
to  the  welfare  of  the  school.  The  last  part  of  the  tei-m  seems  to  be 
almost  entirely  lost.  The  scholars  do  not  become  interested  in  their 
studies,  and  much  of  the  time  is  spent  in  trying  to  remember  what 
they  had  forgotten  in  vacation. 

School  Committee.— J OHs  F.  Kimball,  Roscoe  "W.  Gage,  Samuel  P.  Peabody. 

BRADFORD. 

Course  op  Study  for  High  School. 
English  Course. — First    Year. — 1st   Term.    Arithmetic  from  Per- 
centage,   Geography    with    Map    Drawing,    Grammar.      2d     Term. 
Arithmetic,  Physical  Geography  with  Map  Drawing,  Grammar.     3d 
Term.     Algebra,  Physical  Geography,  Grammar. 

Second  Year.— 1st  Term.  Algebra,  History  of  United  States, 
Physiology.  2d  Term.  Algebra,  History  of  United  States,  Physi- 
ology. 3d  Term.  Geometry,  History  of  England,  Grammar  with 
Analysis. 

Third  Year. — 1st  Term.  Geometry,  Histoiy  of  England,  Rhetoric. 
2d  Term.  Geology,  Botany  or  Bookkeeping,  Rhetoric.  3d  Term. 
Natural  Philosophy,  Botany  or  Bookkeeping,  English  Literature. 

Fourth  Year. — 1st  Term.  Natural  Philosophy,  Surveying,  English 
Literature.  2d  Term.  Intellectual  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy. 
3d  Term.  Intellectual  Philosophy,  Moral  Philosophy,  Science  of 
Government. 

Classical  Course. — First  Year. — 1st  Term.  Arithmetic  from  Per- 
centage, Latin  Grammar,  Geography.  2d  Term.  Arithmetic,  Latin 
Grammar  and  Reader,  Physical  Geography.  3d  Term.  Algebra, 
Latin  Grammar  and  Reader,  Physical  Geography. 

/Second  Year. — 1st  Term.  Algebra,  Cesar's  Commentaries,  Greek 
Grammar  and  Ancient  Geography.  2d  Term.  Algebra,  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries, Roman  History,  Greek  Grammar.  3d  Term.  Geometry, 
Cicero,  Roman  History,  Greek  Grammar  and  Reader. 

Third  Year. — 1st  Term.  Geometry,  Cicero  and  Latin  Prose, 
Xenophon's  Anabasis.  2d  Term.  History  of  Greece,  Sallust  and 
Latin  Prose,  Anabasis.  3d  Term.  Greek  Prose,  Virgil  and  Latin 
Prose,  Anabasis,  History  of  Greece. 

Fourth  Year. — 1st  Term.     Greek  Prose,  Virgil,  Homer's  Iliad.     2d 
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Term.  Greek  Prose,  Virgil,  Homer's  Illiad.   3d  TeiTQ.    Review  Mathe- 
matics, Review  Latin,  Review  Greek. 

General  JEhcercises. — Reading  in  the  Bible,  daily,  through  the 
course.  Exercises  in  Reading  and  Spelling,  through  the  course. 
Penmanship  and  Vocal  Music,  twice  each  week.  Occasional  lectures 
on  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  the  course 
of  study.     Declamations  and  Compositions,  weekly,  through  the  course. 

School  Discipline. — The  subject  of  discipline  in  schools  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  public  in  many  towns  and  cities  during  the  last 
few  years.  It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  the  best  manage- 
ment of  schools  is  that  which  is  tempered  with  the  spirit  of  kindness. 
They  have  impressed  upon  the  teachers  the  necessity  of  practising  a 
kind,  firm,  judicious  discipline,  avoiding  all  indiscreet  haste,  and  only 
employing  corporal  punishment  as  a  last  resort.  They  are  required  to 
keep  a  faithful  record  of  all  instances  of  corporal  punishment,  con- 
taining the  pupil's  name,  the  date  and  degree  of  punishment,  and 
offence.  Pupils  are  never  to  be  deprived  of  recess  for  purposes  of 
discipline,  nor  are  the  teachers  allowed  to  interfere  with  any  of  the 
provisions  for  the  health  of  the  pupils. 

Miss  A.  C.  Hasseltine. — It  seems  approriate  that  this  report  should 
include  some  simple  tribute  to  the  memory  of  that  faithful  teacher, 
who  lately  dwelt  among  us,  but  who  has  been  taken  to  her  rest.  Miss 
A.  C.  Hasseltine  was  born  in  Bradford,  and  here  in  her  chosen  work  of 
teaching,  she  spent  all  her  days.  By  her  devotion  to  her  life-long  labor 
she  earned  that  reputation  which  extended  to  all  lands.  She  was 
Principal  of  Bradford  Academy  for  forty  years,  and  numbered  among 
her  pupils  many  thousands.  Scattered  in  many  lands,  they  often 
speak  of  the  loving  sympathies  of  her  heart — of  the  inspiration  of  her 
presence — of  the  wonderful  devotion  to  her  work,  and  of  her  noble 
Christian  zeal.  "We  too,  remember  her.  She  had  the  largest  views 
of  education.  She  had  warmest  sympathy  with  the  Public  Schools. 
She  was  often  an  attentive  listener  in  our  Primary  Schools.  Only  a 
few  months  before  her  death,  in  speaking  of  the  necessities  of  our 
schools,  she  raised  herself  to  her  full  height,  and  while  her  face 
kindled  with  the  thought,  said :  "  The  need  of  all  our  schools  is 
teaching — ^we  want  teachers  who  will  bend  to  their  work."  This  was 
the  secret  of  her  success.  Her  whole  life  "  was  bent  to  the  work." 
It  is  fitting  that  we  should  thus  remember  one  whose  life  was  passed 
among  us,  and  one  whose  life  was  so  full  of  blessed  fruits  in  the  service 
of  the  cause  of  education. 

School  Committee.—^.  D.  Kingsbuky,  H.  E.  Chadwick,  S.  Willard  Cahleton. 
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ESSEX. 

There  may  be  faults  in  a  school  not  apparent  to  the  committee, 
which  are  manifest  to  parents,  and  faults  also  evident  to  the  commit- 
tee, of  which  parents  are  not  at  all  aware.  A  school  may  enjoy  in  the 
neighborhood  the  reputation  of  success,  to  which  no  such  merit  can 
justly  be  awarded;  and  a  school  may  be  truly  meritorious,  and  not  be 
popular  with  the  parents.  It  does  not  follow  that  a  school  is  success- 
ful, because  the  pupils,  generally,  like  the  teacher.  Desirable  as  that 
condition  is,  it  is  not  for  that  reason,  necessarily,  a  successful  school. 

The  winning  address  and  genial  social  qualities  of  a  teacher,  may 
ingratiate  him  into  favor  of  the  community,  but  they  are  no  criterion 
by  which  to  judge  of  his  merits  as  a  teacher,  and  the  success  of  his 
school.  The  success  of  a  school  does  not  alone  depend  on  the  intel- 
lectual qualifications  of  the  teacher.  If  a  teacher  fails  to  inspire 
reverence  and  esteem,  and  impart  an  ennobling  example,  his  attempts 
as  an  educator  will  be  futile  and  in  vain.  Neither  parents,  nor  commit- 
tee can  impress  upon  children  the  superiority  of  their  teacher,  and  the 
inviolability  of  his  rules,  when  by  their  own  intuition,  they  can  dis- 
cern there  is  no  power  in  the  teacher,  which  they  are  bound  to  resj^ect. 
The  school  committee  cannot  execute  the  laws  necessary  to  good 
school  government.  A  moral  power  of  control  must  reside  in  the 
teacher.  It  cannot  be  furnished  by  the  committee.  A  school  cannot 
be  kept  by  proxy.  The  teacher  must  be  the  executor  of  his  own  laws, 
and  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  committee. 

School  Committee. — Edwin  Sargent,  David  Choate,  Hekvky  Buenham. 

GLOUCESTER. 

In  revising  the  course  for  the  High  School,  no  material  change  has 
been  made  in  the  subject  of  study ;  but  regular  and  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  some  things  of  every  day  use  and  importance,  in  addition  to 
a  review  of  some  of  the  work  of  the  Grammar  School  course,  has  been 
provided  for.  A  new  arrangement  of  the  studies  has  been  made  by 
which  the  usual  course  of  three  years  will  be  continued  for  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  take  the  classical  course,  while  those  who  wish  to  pur- 
eure  that  course  will  be  required  to  remain  in  the  school  four  years. 
An  extension  of  the  course  of  study,  to  occupy  one  year,  has  also 
been  arranged,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  earnestly  made 
in  my  last  report,  for  the  benefit  of  those  female  graduates  who  pro- 
pose to  engage  in  the  work  of  teaching  immediately  upon  leaving 
school.  The  studies  of  this  class  will  be  confined  to  the  Common 
School  branches,  with  the  single  exception  that  one  daily  lesson  will 
be  given,  in  regular  order,  in  some  branch  of  natural  science.     No 
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graduate  of  the  last  year  entered  upon  tliis  course,  but  it  is  exj^ected 
that  some  of  the  next  graduating  class  will  avail  themselves  of  its 
advantages,  and  I  recommend  that  they  be  encouraged  to  do  so  by 
promise  of  early  employment  as  assistant  teachers,  and  a  larger  salary 
.than  that  paid  to  others  of  the  same  grade  who  have  no  special  prepa- 
ration for  their  work. 

Of  the  eleven  girls  who  graduated  in  1866,  nine  have  been  employed 
as  teachers  in  our  Public  Schools,  and  seven  are  still  in  the  service. 
Of  those,  seven  in  number,  who  graduated  last  year,  one  is  an  assis- 
tant teacher  in  town,  and  four  others  are  applicants  for  any  vacancy 
that  may  occur.  These  facts  show  what  an  important  benefit  the 
High  School  renders  to  the  town,  in  furnishing  every  year  a  class  of 
well-educated  females  to  become  teachers  in  the  lower  schools, — a 
benefit  that,  in  my  judgment,  may  be  made  the  chief  advantage  of 
the  school,  as  soon  as  it  is  determined  that  all  the  female  pupils  who 
intend  to  teach  shall  be  required  to  go  through  the  course  of  special 
preparation  to  which  I  have  elsewhere  alluded. 
Chairman.— J OHia  J.  Babson. 

GROYELAKD. 

The  blessings  of  education  are  by  no  means  confined  to  those  who 
are  taught.  The  outlays  which  are  made  to  support  institutions  of 
learning  are  not  investments  from  which  there  are  no  profitable 
returns.  The  influence  of  good  schools,  academies  and  colleges,  is  felt 
even  by  those  who  have  no  direct  and  personal  share  in  their  advan- 
tages. Society  feels  the  bracing  efiect  of  cultivated  talent  as  really  as 
the  commercial  world  feels  the  upward  tendencies  of  trade,  or  as  the 
forces  of  nature  respond  to  the  gentle  influences  of  spring.  It  is 
therefore  fitting  that  the  town  and  State  assume  the  responsibility 
of  public  education,  provide  means  for  its  support,  and  watch  with 
paternal  interest  its  progress  and  results.  Since  the  very  foundations 
of  our  social  system  rests  on  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  we  are 
tinder  special  obligation  to  see  that  right  mental  training  be  not  neg- 
lected nor  forgotten.  That  is  a  narrow  and  selfish  policy  which 
inclines  to  the  side  of  doing  as  little  as  possible  for  the  cause  of 
public  improvement,  rather  than  exercising  a  liberal  economy  which 
will  withhold  nothing  that  is  necessary  to  secure  the  desired  end.  It 
is  as  true  intellectually  and  socially,  as  morally  and  spiritually,  that 
there  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  increaseth ;  and  there  is  that  with- 
holdeth  more  than  is  meet,  and  it  tendeth  to  poverty.  The  large- 
hearted  liberality  which  freely  bestows  its  means,  whether  in  an  indi- 
vidual or  public  capacity,  is  sure  to  receive  in  return  its  full  reward  in 
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the  elevation  of  society,  in  the  purity  of  morals,  in  a  large  increase  of 
rational  happiness.  When  a  narrower  policy  is  adopted,  we  shall  be 
sure  to  witness  the  effect  in  the  cramped  views,  the  warped  intellects, 
the  depreciated  souls  of  its  victims. 

What  we  would  have,  therefore,  pervading  the  town,  is  a  heartier 
co-operating  interest  in  the  cause  of  public  education.  While  there 
may  be  a  choice  of  systems,  we  still  believe  that  any  system  well 
managed,  is  better  than  the  best  system  poorly  and  inefficiently  con- 
ducted. As  a  good  law  without  the  countenance  of  the  people  is 
worthless,  so  any  j^lan  to  effi^ct  an  improvement  in  our  schools  will 
fall  to  the  ground  unless  upheld  by  the  concurrence  and  sympathy  of 
parents  and  guardians,  and  of  all  who  feel  that  education  is  of  ines- 
timable value  to  society,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  directly  the  recip- 
ients of  its  bounty.  If  parents  have  given  up  to  a  system  the  mental 
training  of  their  offspring,  instead  of  harmoniously  working  with  that 
system,  there  w^ill  be  but  little  to  hope  for  in  the  future ;  and  is  not 
the  unpardonable  apathy  of  those  whose  children  fill  our  school-rooms 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  they  have  unnaturally  surrendered  their 
rights,  and  Jb^sely  neglected  their  duties,  when  they  should  have  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  teachers  who  have  been  thoroughly  trained 
for  their  profession,  and  made  the  most  of  all  the  State  and  town 
have  done  to  facilitate  the  proper  culture  of  the  rising  generation? 
The  State  cannot  educate  the  young;  the  teacher  can  do  little 
towards  it  if  public  sentiment  refuses  its  cordial  aid ;  if  they  are  sent 
as  so  much  bare  material  to  be  wrought  over  and  wrought  upon  with- 
out the  breathing  influence  of  home  and  the  powerful  pressure  of  a 
strong  public  interest. 

School  Committee.— Mab.tis  S.  Howard,  James  L.  Wales,  Henry  Hinckley. 

HAMILTON. 

Experience  has  shown  us,  that  with  our  frequent  trial  of  new 
teachers,  of  whose  fitness  for  their  duties  we  have  no  satisfactory  test 
except  actual  trial,  we  must  see  occasional  failures,  and  be  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  remark  that  has  been  made,  sometimes  of  one 
school,  and  sometimes  of  another,  that  the  money  paid  to  the  unsuc- 
cessful teacher  for  his  services  would  have  been  better  spent  in  hiring 
him  to  stay  at  home.  As  far  as  possible,  teachers  should  be  hired 
who  have  been  tried  and  not  found  wanting.  We  would  also  advise 
that  the  faithful  and  successful  teacher  of  the  summer  school  should 
be  retained  for  the  winter  term.  The  introduction  of  a  new  teacher, 
with  new  modes  of  discipline  and  instruction,  and  without  acquain- 
tance with  the  character  and  attainments  of  the  scholars,  for  one  of 
our  short  winter  terms,  is  an  evil  to  be  avoided,  if  possible. 
School  Committee.r-D,  E.  Safford,  J.  P.  Loveking,  S.  F.  French. 
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HAVERHILL. 

Sigh  School. — ^We  think  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  admitting 
children  to  this  school  at  too  early  an  age,  before  the  mind  is  suffi- 
ciently mature  to  grasp  the  difficult  studies  of  the  first  year  of  the 
course  even.  It  is  better  that  scholars  of  this  class  should  remain 
longer  in  our  excellent  Grammar  Schools,  imtil  the  mind  has  become 
disciplined  by  correct  habits  of  study,  and  thus  rendered  more  com- 
petent to  enter  upon  a  higher  course.  Parents  are  often  too  sensitive 
upon  this  point,  and  manifest  an  over-anxious  desire  to  have  their 
children  advance  to  the  higher  grade,  often  at  the  sacrifice  of  health 
and  strength  ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  foundation  of  disease  is  com- 
menced by  this  system  of  over-work,  No  scholar  should  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  this  school  at  an  earlier  age  than  fourteen  years ;  and, 
certainly,  eighteen  years  cannot  be  considered  a  very  advanced  age 
for  any  scholar  in  receiving  a  diploma  for  graduation. 

Discipline. — The  views  of  the  committee,  on  the  subject  of  school 
discipline,  were  concisely  set  forth  in  the  last  annual  report.  Moral 
forces  should  be  the  prominent  element  in  all  measures  for  the  promo- 
tion of  a  healthy  tone  in  the  conduct  of  the  school-room.  If  the  fear 
of  physical  suffering  is  the  highest  motive  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
child  to  dissuade  him  from  vice  or  idleness,  we  cannot  expect  a  very 
high  grade  of  sentiment  in  the  obedience.  Until  the  scholar  is  made 
to  feel  that  obedience  to  wholesome  rule  is  right,  and  disobedience  is 
wrong,  all  attempts  in  securing  good  government  will  be  fruitless. 
This  high  moral  sentiment  must  be  inculcated  by  the  teacher  in  the 
outset,  and  the  scholars  should  be  made  to  see  that  the  whole  man- 
agement of  the  school  is  based  upon  it.  We  hope  that  the  reign  of 
unjust  and  cruel  punishment  has  given  place  to  calm,  judicious, 
parental  discipline.  He  who  has  not  the  power  of  self-control — who 
permits  passion  or  prejudice  to  control  or  modify  his  judgment — ^who 
cannot  calmly  and  justly  and  affectionately  deal  with  the  cases  of 
discipline  as  they  occur,  is  not  fit  to  be  a  teacher.  We  leave  the 
important  matter  of  discipline  to  the  teachers  in  whose  hands  the 
schools  are  placed,  with  the  assurance  that  they  appreciate  the  senti- 
ments of  the  committee  in  the  administration  of  punishment.  Cor- 
poral punishment  is  to  be  used  sparingly.  It  is  the  power  held  in 
reserve  for  obstinate,  vicious  offenders  ;  but  the  teacher  should  always 
be  well  convinced  that  it  is  the  only  punishment  that  will  meet  the 
case  in  hand,  before  he  decides  to  administer  it.  The  habit  of  using 
the  rod,  as  an  incentive  to  study  is,  we  trust,  obsolete  in  our  schools. 
Chairman.— 3.  Crowell. 
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IPSWICH. 

Our  statute  requires  those  towns  which  retain  the  old  district  sys- 
tem to  vote,  once  in  three  years,  on  the  question  of  abolishing  that 
system,  and  the  adoi^tion  of  a  graded  system.  There  is  an  implied 
preference  from  this  requirement  for  the  graded  system,  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  law  points  and  looks  forward  to  its  universal  adoption. 
Nothing  need  be  said  of  the  advantages  of  this  over  the  district  sys- 
tem. They  are  too  well  known  to  require  a  formal  presentation  here. 
Why  does  the  toAvn  of  Ipswich  refuse  to  avail  itself  of  that  system 
which  so  many  other  towns,  of  smaller  population  even,  have  adopted? 
As  we  see  no  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  way,  we  know  of  no 
reason  but  a  morbid  attachment  to  old  forms,  or  a  lack  of  interest 
in  our  schools.  How  unworthy  motives  to  stand  in  the  way  of  our 
children's  good,  and  our  own  advancement  and  prosperity !  Nothing 
but  pecuniary  inability  can  excuse  the  town  for  such  a  refusal  and 
indifference,  and  we  are  sure  this  cannot  be  urged.  We  feel  it  to  be 
our  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  our  citizens  to  this  matter,  and  to 
earnestly  urge  their  adoption  of  the  graded  system,  or  to  recommend 
the  three  town  districts,  the  north,  middle,  and  south,  to  form  a  union 
district.  Let  minor  difficulties  be  overcome.  Let  some  sacrifice  be 
made,  if  need  be,  to  secure  such  desirable  results.     It  will  pay. 

The  one  great  want  of  our  schools,  under  our  present  system,  is 
classification.  There  are  too  many  classes,  too  many  pupils  in  one 
class,  and  there  are  represented  in  the  same  class  too  many  difierent 
grades  of  advancement.  It  is  true  that  there  is  always  a  diflierence  in 
the  attainments  of  members  of  the  same  class ;  but  when  this  differ- 
ence is  so  great  as-  to  be  a  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  that  class, 
then  the  classification  is  at  fault.  Now  how  can  this  evil  be  remedied  ? 
Certainly  not  by  the  teacher.  If  there  are  too  many  in  one  school 
he  must  do  as  he  can,  not  as  he  would.  Do  not  charge  your  teacher 
with  any  deficiencies  as  long  as  he  is  powerless  to  do  effective  labor. 
We  know  of  no  way  by  which  this  and  other  evils  can  be  corrected,  but 
by  a  change  of  system.  We  are  aware  that  this  subject  has  been  before 
presented  to  the  consideration  of  our  citizens ;  but  we  cannot  refrain, 
so  important  do  we  deem  it  to  the  future  welfare  of  our  schools,  from 
urging  it  here  and  now ;  and  we  hope  that  at  an  early  period,  this 
much  needed  change  will  be  made,  that  our  schools  may  be  on  the 
right  basis,  and  our  children  enjoy  equal  advantages  with  others. 

Music  induces  a  taste  for  high  and  pure  enjoyments,  and  is  a  safe- 
guard against  temptation.  It  is  a  moral  educator  of  great  power,  and 
on  the  mind  of  childhood  cannot  fail  to  produce  salutary  and  bene- 
ficial impressions.     That  system  of  education  is  the  best  which  draws 
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out  the  wliole  mind,  and  that  is  the  highest  wliich  educates  the  moral 
nature  as  well  as  the  mental.  We  ought  to  throw  every  possible  safe- 
guard around  the  virtue  of  our  children.  Introduce  vocal  music  into 
our  schools ;  appropriate  money  for  it  if  necessary.  Society  and  the 
community  will  be  the  better  for  it.  Place  an  instrument  in  every 
school  where  it  is  practicable  to  use  one,  to  aid  in  singing. 

School  Co7?iwi'«ee.— Aaron  Cogswell,  Edwaed  P.  Kimball,  John  R.  Baker. 

LAWRENCE. 

School  Children  Employed  in  Manufacturing  Estahlishments. — The 
arrangements  made  by  the  committee  last  year,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  agents  in  some  of  our  mills,  to  enable  children  employed  in  manu- 
facturing establishments  to  work  one-hali  of  each  day,  and  attend 
school  the  other  half,  as  set  forth  in  the  last  annual  report  of  this 
committee,  were  but  partially  adopted  in  this  city.  But  one  remark 
has  been  heard  in  reference  to  the  trial,  where  it  has  been  made,  and 
that  is,  that  it  was  a  much  easier  j^lan  to  adopt,  and  much  better  in  its 
results  both  for  the  employer  and  the  child,  than  was  anticipated. 

The  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  enactments  of  the  legislature  of 
1866  upon  this  subject,  which  were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  plan  by  the  committee,  were  met  by  the  legislature  of 
last  winter,  and  chapter  285  of  the  general  laws  was  passed  in  the 
session  of  1867. 

Massachusetts  is  thus  fully  committed  to  the  policy  of  furnishing  to 
all  the  children  in  the  Commonwealth  the  means  of  an  elementary 
education  at  the  public  expense,  and  requiring  that  the  education  of 
the  children,  for  whom  this  liberal  provision  has  been  made,  shall  not 
be  entirely  neglected. 

One  of  the  great  educational  problems  of  the  day  in  this  State  is, 
how  shall  this  policy  be  so  carried  out' as  to  secure  to  every  child, 
whether  he  and  those  having  the  charge  of  him  desire  it  or  not,  an 
acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  branches  of  learning,  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  good  practical  business  education  ? 

Every  city  and  town  must,  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  decide  this  question  so  far  as  it  relates  to  all  those  resid- 
ing within  their  respective  limits.  It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
school  committee  to  consider  it  and  to  provide  for  its  solution.  To 
assist  us  we  have  the  Pubhc  Day  Schools,  the  free  Evening  School,  all 
Private  Schools  that  teach  "  the  branches  taught  in  the  Public  Schools," 
the  truant  and  police  officers.  Many  means  to  attract ;  some  to  com- 
pel. It  is  easier  to  draw  the  multitude  than  to  drive  them.  The  more 
attractive  and  desirable  a  popular  education  can  be  made,  the  fewer 
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there  will  be  wlio  will  not  seek  it  of  their  own  accord,  and  upon 
whom  the  requirements  of  the  law  must  in  some  way  be  made  to  bear. 
All  are  not  required  to  attend  the  Public  Schools,  but  all  must  do  this 
or  be  furnished  otherwise  with  the  means  of  acquiring  the  branches 
taught  there. 

The  children  in  this  city  who  work  in  the  mills,  are  coming  from  the 
mills  to  the  schools  at  all  times  in  the  year,  that  they  may  attend 
school  the  length  of  time  the  law  requires,  and  then  return  to  their 
work  again;  much  inconvenience  is  thus  caused  to  the  schools,  and 
these  scholars  themselves  suffer  many  disadvantages;  they  do  not 
usually  find  classes  of  the  same  degree  of  advancement  with  them- 
selves, and  must  enter  a  class  either  above  or  below  their  present 
attainments ;  besides,  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  regular 
classes  in  our  schools  is  not  calculated  to  be  of  the  most  practical 
benefit  to  those  who  can  attend  school  but  a  few  months  in  each  year. 
The  subject  of  establishing  a  school  especially  for  such  scholars  has 
been  before  the  committee  and  referred  to  a  sub-committee  for  inves- 
tigation. 

The  Middle  Schools  suffer  more  than  any  other  schools  in  the  city 
from  the  continual  going  and  coming  of  those  scholars  who  work  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year  in  the  mills.  Few  of  these  ever  get  be- 
yond the  Middle  Schools,  and  many  of  them  not  even  beyond  the 
Primary  Schools.  A  very  large  proportion  of  them  would  not  enter 
the  schools  at  all  if  they  could  obtain  work  without  complying  with 
the  law ;  and,  as  it  is,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  a  child, 
under  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  be  sent  out  of  the  mill  to  attend  school 
three  months,  who  has  up  to  that  time  so  far  been  deprived  of  the 
means  of  education  the  law  provides,  as  to  have  been  kept  constantly 
at  work  for  four  or  five  years  without  seeing  the  inside  of  a  school- 
house. 

Important  as  are  our  manufacturing  and  mechanical  establishments 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  the  proper  education  of  the  children 
employed  by  them,  is  of  greater  importance  ;  and  so  the  high-minded 
and  public-spirited  officei's  of  these  establishments  feel  it  to  be,  and  it 
is  largely  owing  to  their  commendable  efforts  that  the  law  is  so  well 
observed  as  it  is.  But  experience  has  shown  that  a  law  upon  this  sub- 
ject, in  order  to  have  the  wisdom  of  its  provisions  felt  by  all,  and  its 
spirit  observed,  must  be  definite  in  its  requirements,  and  not  without 
a  penalty  attached  to  its  transgression. 

Truancy. — While  we  remember  how  necessary  it  is  for  the  welfiire  of 
the  community,  and  of  themselves,  that  the  children  that  work  should 
be  educated,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  still  more  necessary  that 
those  who  do  not  work  should  be.    Those  that  work  are  learning 
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habits  of  industry  and  punctuality,  and  the  secrets  of  some  trade, 
which  will  do  much  towards  preparing  them  to  be  useful  members  of 
society ;  but  those  that  do  not  work,  that  loiter  in  the  streets  and  con- 
gregate with  the  idle,  learn  very  little,  if  anything,  that  is  good,  and 
an  incalculable  amount  of  evil.  These  are  they  that  ai-e  preparing  for 
our  poor-houses  and  our  pi'isons,  where,  to  say  nothing  of  the  evil 
influences  they  will  have  exerted,  and  the  wrongs  they  will  have  per- 
petrated, it  will  cost  the  community  more  to  collect  them  and  to  keep 
them,  than  it  would  have  cost  to  have  gathered  them  while  young 
into  our  schools,  and  to  have  kept  them  there. 

Again,  in  securing  the  education  of  the  children  that  work  in  the 
mills,  we  have  the  co-operation  of  most  of  the  agents  and  officers  in 
these  establishments ;  but  in  securing  the  education  of  truants,  we  can 
count  only  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers,  and  the  officers  of 
the  law.  Parents  are  so  prone  to  shield  their  children,  especially  in 
vicious  practices,  which  they  themselves  allow,  that  the  duties  of  a 
truant  officer  are  sometimes  very  great,  requiring  much  wisdom  and 
self-control,  as  well  as  ability  to  influence  parents  and  manage  children. 

Sometimes  kindness  and  patience  will  accomplish  the  end  desired ; 
sometimes  sternness  and  energetic  action  seem  absolutely  necessary. 

Occasionally,  a  combination  of  adverse  influences  will  greatly  mul- 
tiply the  number  of  truants,  and  increase  the  labors  of  ti'uant  officers, 
until  both  teachers  and  officers  are  almost  discouraged  in  their  efibrts 
to  bring  all  the  children  into  the  schools.  Still,  in  this,  as  in  every 
effort  for  the  public  good,  nothing  remains  but  to  toil  on,  doing  what 
we  can,  if  not  what  we  would. 

We  again  exj^ress  our  regret,  that  we  have  no  other  place  for  the 
confinement,  when  necessary,  and  instruction  of  truants,  and  children 
however  young,  that  have  been  guilty  of  petty  crimes,  except  the 
house  of  correction  and  the  jail.  Several  plans,  as  set  forth  in  recent 
school  reports,  have  been  formed  during  the  last  few  years  to  meet 
this  want ;  but  no  one  of  them  has  yet  been  tried.  The  want  remains, 
and  becomes  more  imperative  as  the  city  becomes  larger. 

Free  Evening  School. — A  free  evening  school,  for  the  instruction  of 
persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  is  still  held  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months,  in  the  rooms  fitted  up  for  this  purpose,  in  the  basement  of  the 
city  hall. 

This  school  has  been,  from  its  commencement,  under  the  especial 
charge  of  Rev.  George  P.  Wilson,  city  missionary,  and  probably  has 
accomplished  more  this  year  than  any  previous  year. 

Most  of  its  corps  of  twenty-four  teachers  have  taiight  in  the  school 
before,  and  have  thus  acquired  some  experience  to  assist  them  in  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  such  a  school.     Nearly  two  thousand  persons 
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have  learned  in  this  school  enough  to  be  of  some  benefit  to  themselves, 
and  make  them  more  useful  to  others.  Very  many  have  learned  here 
both  to  read  and  write,  and  some  also  have  acquired  a  fair  practical 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic. 

The  school  having  accommodations  for  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pui^ils,  opened  the  present  term  Avith  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five,  and  thus  far  appears  well,  though  crowded. 
Secretary  and  Stijjerintendent  of  Schools. — G.  E.  Hood. 

LYNN. 

Whenever  teachers  have  failed  to  come  up  to  that  standard  of 
excellence  which  we  have  endeavored  to  maintain,  it  has  been  our 
policy  to  help  them  so,  if  possible,  by  such  suggestions  and  advice  as 
the  particular  case  might  demand,  or  as  we  thought  to  be  fitted  to 
bring  abovit  the  desired  improvement.  We  have  deemed  this  course 
to  be  better  than  a  summary  dismissal,  in  case  of  a  teacher's  failing  to 
give  satisfaction.  Experience,  has  fully  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  this 
practice.  Some  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  city  could  be  mentioned 
as  among  those,  who,  in  the  outset,  did  not  give  to  the  committee 
entire  satisfaction.  Aptness  for  teaching  does  not  always  immediately 
develop  itself.  La  their  case,  the  ability  to  instruct  was  a  thing  of 
growth,  and  acquii'ed,  like  skill  in  everything  else,  only  after  some 
practice.  We  make  this  statement,  in  reference  to  a  matter  of  policy, 
for  two  opposite  reasons :  First,  as  an  answer  to  those  who  sometimes 
censure  the  committee  for  retaining  teachers  in  the  public  service, 
after  the  people  of  the  neighborhood,  judging  from  uncertain  hearsay, 
have  condemned  them  as  incompetent,  and  thought  them  deserving  of 
dismissal.  Secondly,  to  assure  the  friends  of  any  teacher  dismissed, 
that  the  action  of  the  committee  has  not  been  hasty  or  severe,  but 
taken  only  after  a  fair  trial,  and  when  they  were  pursuaded  that  the 
good  of  the  school,  where  the  teacher  was  emj^loyed,  required  a 
change. 

At  first  thought,  it  may  appear  that  the  work  of  teaching  in  our 
Primary  Schools  is  an  easy  one,  requiring  no  great  or  superior  qualifi- 
cations in  those  who  are  appointed  to  do  it.  The  instruction  to  be 
given  is  so  simple  and  rudimentary,  that,  it  is  often  thought,  the  small- 
est educational  acquirements  are  sufficient  to  qualify  one  for  the  work. 
Need  we  say  that  such  a  notion  is  a  mistaken  one,  or  that  the  reason- 
ing, upon  which  it  is  based,  is  very  superficial  and  unwise?  The 
Primary  Schools  lay  the  foundations  of  education.  According  to  the 
value  of  the  superstructure  should  be  the  care,  skill,  and  thorough- 
ness with  which  the  foundation  work  is  performed.    It  should  not  be 
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intrusted  to  rude  and  ignorant  bunglers.  Tlie  best  education  and  the 
liighest  culture,  joined  to  the  most  conscientious  fidelity  in  applying 
them,  are  none  too  good  for  this  important  work.  We  believe  that 
character  receives  its  permanent  bias  and  tone  at  a  much  earlier  age 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Instead  of  seeking  for  its  determining 
causes  in  the  period  Avhich  stands  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
twenty,  we  locate  them  in  that  which  fills  the  space  between  five  and 
fifteen.  We  wish,  therefore,  that  the  teachers  of  these  little  ones 
should  impart  to  them  other  instruction  besides  that  contained  in  the 
text-book?,  and  that  they  should  endeavor  to  educate  in  them  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  faculties. 

The  law  regards  the  teacher  as  standing  to  the  jDupil  "^?^  loco 
parentis^''  in  respect  to  certain  things.  We  would  have  this  idea  of 
the  law  expanded,  so  as  to  embrace  much  more  than  discipline  or  care 
of  the  deportment  of  the  pupil,  while  in  the  school-room  or  on  the 
school  grounds.  Whatever  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture  may  be 
received  by  a  child  from  a  refined  and  gentle  parent,  that  we  would 
have  the  children  of  our  Primary  Schools  receive  from  their  teachers. 
Some  of  these  children  come  from  homes  in  which  the  pure  and  holy 
ideas  of  parentage  and  parental  character,  as  we  conceive  of  them, 
have  scarcely  any  existence  in  fact.  Coarseness  and  profanity,  vice 
and  uncontrolled  passion,  are  witnessed  in  them,  instead  of  refinement 
and  pure  speech,  temperance  and  self-control.  The  defects  of  such 
wretched  homes, — the  deficiencies  of  rude  and  brutal  parents, — we 
would  have  supplied,  when  they  exist,  in  the  school  and  in  the  teacher. 
Let  not  the  childhood  of  any  of  these  little  ones  remain  unblest  by 
what  may  be  called  right  parental  influences.  If  they  do  not  enjoy 
them  in  reality  at  home,  let  them  have  at  least  the  semblance  of  them 
in  the  school-room,  that  the  memory  and  power  of  them  may  not 
wholly  be  absent  from  their  lives. 

This  is  a  subject  of  the  gravest  importance  in  a  country  hke  ours. 
Government  by  the  people  is  undoubtedly  a  fine  thing,  provided  the 
people  are  good  and  intelligent.  But  if  they  are  not,  it  is  the  worst 
kind  of  government  in  the  world.  Suppose  them  to  be  ignorant  and 
demoralized,  so  as  to  become  the  easy  tools  of  wicked  and  ambitious 
men ;  suppose  that  every  avenue  of  reason  and  intelligence  in  them  is 
closed,  so  that  though  a  flood  of  light  is  poured  about  them,  not  a 
single  ray  can  penetrate  their  darkened  minds ;  suppose  them  so  insen- 
sible of  their  duties  as  citizens,  and  so  unmindful  of  their  obligations 
to  the  State,  that  they  are  influenced  more  in  the  elections  by  appeals 
to  base  passions  than  by  considerations  of  right,  what  will  save  the 
republic  from  evils  worse  than  ever  afilicted  the  subjects  of  a  desj)ot? 

Give  to  the  children  of  this  generation  a  noble  education, — ^place 
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them  in  the  cai-e  of  teachers  of  refinement  and  mtelligence,  who,  tak- 
ing them  at  an  early  age,  shall  exert  upon  them  the  power  of  a  pure 
j)ersonal  influence,  joined  to  right  instruction,  and  they  will  grow  up 
into  men  Avho  shall  be  able  so  to  use  the  privileges  of  citizenship  as  to 
make  goA^ernment  by  the  people  the  safe,  beneficent,  stable  thing 
which  the  founders  of  the  republic  conceived  it  to  be. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  moral  efiect  which  we  desire  thus  to  secure 
through  the  agency  of  our  Public  Schools,  which  calls  for  a  superior 
class  of  teachers,  even  for  those  of  the  primary  grade,  considerations 
of  a  more  purely  educational  nature  require  that  in  the  seleption  of 
teachers  for  these  schools,  we  should  be  careful  to  have  such  as  are 
really  accomplished  and  well  educated.  Take,  for  instance,  the  matter 
of  correct  pronunciation.  Unless  this  is  acquired  in  childhood  or 
early  youth,  it  is  quite  probable  that  it  never  will  be.  We  have 
known  men  who  might,  without  much  mistake,  be  called  well  edu- 
cated, men  of  considerable  intellectual  acquirements  and  sound  mental 
discipline,  Avho  make  themselves  sometimes  ridiculous,  on  account  of  a 
certain  uncouthness  in  their  pronunciation,  which  they  never  could 
so  far  get  over  as  not  to  fall  into  it  whenever  they  forgot  themselves 
in  rapid  or  excited  speaking.  They  acquire  the  fault  from  illiterate 
parents  or  early  associates ;  it  was  never  corrected,  as  it  should  have 
been,  by  right  instruction  and  faithful  training  from  their  teachers, 
until  it  became  so  inveterate  as  to  be  almost  incurable. 

The  Prolongation  of  the  Committee! s  Time  of  Service. — According 
to  our  present  municipal  regulations,  which  are  at  variance  in  this 
respect  with  the  General  Statutes  of  the  State,  the  members  of  the 
school  committee  are  elected  for  one  year  only.  We  consider  this 
departure  from  the  law  on  the  statute  book  an  evil.  The  efliciency  of 
the  board  of  school  committee  is  much  impaired  by  it.  It  exposes 
the  board  to  an  entire  change  in  its  membership  every  year,  and  it 
allows  to  individuals  to  whom  members  of  the  committee,  in  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  their  duty  or  otherwise,  may  have  given  ofience,  an 
opportunity  for  the  indulgence  of  petty  spite  in  trying  to  defeat  their 
re-election, — whereby,  the  public  service  is  greatly  injured.  It  requires 
time  and  experience  for  one  to  become  efficient  in  the  school  com- 
mittee. The  longer  one  serves  ixpon  it,  the  better  able  he  is  to  do  it, 
and  the  more  valuable  his  service  is  to  the  public.  This  is  why  the 
law  of  the  State  fixes  the  period  of  his  service  at  three  years.  The 
city,  by  disregarding  this  law,  throws  its  school  department  into  con- 
fusion every  year.  Members  of  the  committee,  finding  their  work 
onerous,  decline  a  re-election,  as  they  can  do  it  without  reproach  at 
the  end  of  the  year  for  which  they  have  been  elected.     Whereas,  if 
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they  were  elected  for  three  years,  they  would  patiently  serve  through 
that  whole  period,  rather  than  resign,  before  its  expiration,  a  place 
which  they  have  consented  to  accept. 
Chairman. — Albert  H.  Currier. 

LYNNFIELD. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  voters  of  the  town  of  Lynnfield, 
the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : — 

Hesolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  town  be  given  to  General  Josiah 
Newhall,  now  declining  a  re-election  to  a  position  on  the  school  com- 
mittee, filled  by  him  twenty-two  years,  for  his  earnest,  faithful  and 
long  continued  labors  in  the  cause  of  Common  Schools  in  this  place. 

Jiesolved,  That  this  expression  of  gratitude  be  engrossed  on  the 
records  of  the  town. 

The  District  St/stem. — It  is  proper  to  remind  the  town  that  the 
district  system  has  not  yet  been  abolished,  though  some  of  its  evils 
have  been  obviated  by  committing  the  hiring  of  teachers  to  the  school 
committee.     The  reasons,  pro  and  co7i,  are'  about  as  follows : — 

Reasons  usually  urged  for  the  district  system. — 1.  The  prudential 
committee  is  more  hkely  than  the  school  committee  to  be  interested 
in  the  school  in  his  own  district,  to  know  its  peculiar  wants,  and  to 
care  for  them. 

2.  Districts  will  have  more  pride  and  interest  than  towns  in  secur- 
ing proper  school-houses  and  school-furniture,  and  in  caring  for  them. 

3.  The  citizens,  in  each  district,  are  taxed  for  only  their  own 
school-house,  school-furniture  and  repairs,  while  under  the  town  sys- 
tem, they  may  be  taxed  to  help  other  districts. 

4.  Poll-tax-payers  will  be  exemjst  from  taxation  for  school  pur- 
poses beyond  the  amount  of  poll-tax  allowed  by  law. 

The  first  reason  is  met  in  this  town  by  the  fact  that  one  member  of 
the  school  committee  is  invariably  chosen  from  each  district.  The 
second  assigned  reason  is  probably  not  true.  Observation  suggests 
that  town  property  in  houses,  &c,,  is  usually  better,  and  better  cared 
for,  than  district  property. 

Reasons  against  the  district  system. — 1.  Prudential  committees  are 
constantly  changing, — it  being  a  feature  of  the  district  system  that 
each  man  shall  take  his  turn  in  an  unremunerative  and  hksome  ser- 
vice. This  prevents  the  experience  gained  in  the  past  from  assisting 
in  the  future.  On  the  other  hand,  the  school  committee  are  by  law 
more  permanent,  so  that  they  gain  a  wider  acquaintance  with  the 
wants  of  schools,  the  best  methods  of  conducting  them,  and  the 
proper  qualification  of  teachers. 
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2.  Under  the  more  permanent  committee,  there  will  be  more  unity, 
and  better  system  in  the  conducting  of  schools  and  the  expenditure  of 
funds,  than  under  a  committee  constantly  changing. 

3.  The  school  committee  are  held  to  a  rigid  accountability  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  school  money.  An  oath  is  required  of  them  that 
it  has  been  used  only  for  certain  specified  purposes ;  and  the  town 
cannot  receive  the  State  fund  aid  till  the  oath  is  made.  It  is  incon- 
venient to  all  concerned,  that  the  committee  should  have  to  make 
oath  to  what  other  persons,  who  have  expended  the  money,  and  per- 
haps kept  very  unsatisfactory  accounts,  have  done.  Such  things  are 
liable  to  occur. 

4.  Repairs  in  school-houses,  furniture,  addition  to  the  number  of 
teachers,  the  purchase  of  needed  apparatus,  &c.,  can  be  made  without 
the  trouble  of  district  action,  and  separate  assessment  of  taxes. 

5.  The  town  might  secure  moi'e  easily  a  system  of  graded  schools. 

6.  By  the  law  no  town  can  receive  the  seventy-five  dollars  from 
the  State  school  fund  after  the  disti-ibution  in  1869,  which  shall  not 
have  abolished  the  district  system. 

These  ai-e  the  reasons  for  and  against  the  district  system,  as  they 
have  presented  themselves  to  your  committee.     It  appears  to  them 
that  they  are  sufiicient  to  justify  the  town  in  abolishing  the  system. 
School  Committee.— 11.  B.  Boardman,  Chas.  W.  H.  Coney,  Geo.  L.  IIawkes. 

MANCHESTER. 

Many  have  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  sole  object  of  education 
should  be,  filling  the  mind  with  a  medley  of  facts  with  little  or  no 
regard  for  method ;  storing  the  mind  with  knowledge,  they  call  it.  A 
more  important  object  than  that  even,  should  be  to  train  and 
strengthen  the  mental  faculties  by  a  judicious  course  of  study,  and 
to  give  greater  force  and  a  wiser  direction  to  the  intellectual  energies. 
This  should  be  aimed  at  alike  by  the  infimt  school,  and  the  highest 
institution  of  learning.  To  accomplish  this,  we  should  endeavor,  while 
the  pupil  is  committing  to  memory  certain  fiicts  or  principles,  to  obtain 
something  higher ;  we  should  seek  to  form  correct  habits  of  study, 
and  at  the  same  time  endeavor  to  expand  the  mind,  and  enable  its 
faculties  to  operate  with  energy  and  eiFect. 

In  other  words,  the  pupil  should  be  taught  "  how  to  study ; "  and 
how  to  acquire  the  power  of  subjecting  the  mental  faculties  to  the 
control  of  the  will,  thus  enabling  the  mind  to  apply  itself,  at  any  time, 
to  a  given  subject,  and  hold  it  there,  for  a  considerable  time,  to  the 
exclusion  of  others.  When  a  person  is  able  to  do  this  readily,  he  can 
be  truly  said  to  have  a  well-disciplined  mind.  But,  to  obtain  this 
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result,  the  proi^er  training  should  be  commenced  early,  and  be  carried 
on  in  a  systematic  manner. 

In  some  of  the  schools  vocal  music  has  been  a  regular  exercise. 
Some  may  object  to  this,  thinking  it  "  a  waste  of  time,"  and  ask,  "  of 
what  use  is  all  this  singing  ?  "  Would  that  it  were  in  every  school ; 
for,  in  addition  to  its  cheering  and  refining  influence,  it  is  not  unprofit- 
able. Children  in  the  school-room  require  frequent  relaxation  from 
study ;  and  as  the  attention,  particularly  of  young  children,  can  be  re- 
tained for  only  a  short  time  on  any  subject,  a  most  pleasing  recreation 
can  be  found  in  singing ;  and  from  being  dull  and  sleepy,  or  peevish, 
the  mind  is  aroused  to  new  activity  and  cheerfulness,  and  is  in  the 
best  condition  for  receiving  new  ideas.  It  is  also  a  help  to  discipline, 
since  it  tends  to  drive  away  the  bad  feelings  and  discouragement 
so  apt  to  occur  in  the  school-room;  and  in  their  place  we  have  a 
happy  and  contented  spirit,  in  the  highest  degree  conducive  to  good 
order.  The  teacher  also  needs,  at  times,  the  cheering  influence  of 
music,  and  is  also  relieved  in  mind  and  body ;  for  singing  draws  closer 
those  who  participate,  engendering  the  kindest  feelings  between  pupil 
and  teacher. 

It  is  believed  that  instead  of  interfering  with  the  studies,  on  the 
contrary,  by  afibrding  relief  to  the  mind  when  weary,  it  enables  the 
student  to  advance  more  rapidly  than  without  it. 

In  this  connection,  much  might  be  said  in  favor  of  occasional  gym- 
nastic or  calisthenic  exercises  in  the  school-room.  Comparatively 
few  can  sing ;  but  all  can  join  these  exercises  who  have  hands,  feet, 
&c.  In  addition  to  giving  physical  health  and  vigor,  they  learn  the 
pupil  how  to  stand  or  walk  gracefully.  The  use  of  them  is  of  great 
value  as  a  means  of  helping  discipline.  Such  exercises  judiciously 
employed,  will  actually  give  rest  to  the  weary  muscles,  and  tired  brain, 
by  causing  the  blood  to  flow  more  vigorously  to  all  parts ;  and,  as  a 
sequence,  the  mind  is  better  fitted  for  receiving  impressions  than 
before. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  more  can  be  accomplished  in  school  by  a 
judicious  use  of  physical  and  musical  exercises  than  can  be  done 
withovit  them.  It  really  seems  as  if  six  hours  a  day  were  too  much 
time,  especially  for  the  little  ones  who  attend  Primary  Schools,  to  be 
spent  in  study  or  in  the  school-room,  but  if  they  must  be  there  so 
long,  give  them  a  chance,  occasionally,  to  throw  off  a  little  of  the 
surplus  vitality  of  childhood  in  such  innocent,  harmless  ways,  and  the 
good  results  will  more  than  compensate  for  any  imaginary  bad  efiect 
or  loss  of  time. 

School  Committee.— G.  A.  Peiest,  T.  W.  Slade,  A.  E.  Low. 
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MARBLEHEAD. 

Prominent  among  the  forces  which  "  help  eveiy  man  to  help  him- 
self," which  pervading  the  body  politic  like  leaven,  uplift  whole  masses 
of  men  and  Avomen,  giving  them  that  divine  courage  which  makes 
each  in  his  or  her  own  confidence  the  peer  of  everybody  else,  is  edu- 
cation !  This  truly  and  essentially  democratic  force  comes  to  all  alike 
and  says  to  each,  "  you  too  are  an  equal  child  of  the  republic ! "  Edu- 
cation alone,  and  that  of  the  most  thorough  character,  extended  to  all 
without  stint,  can  make  the  trial  of  self-government  at  the  last  a  com- 
plete success.  This  is  the  secret  influence,  gaining  a  foothold  in  the 
Old  World,  rendering  insecure  the  permanence  of  thrones,  and  denying 
the  "  divine  right "  of  hereditary  monarchs  to  rule  the  nations.  Des- 
potism's last  refuge  is  with  that  people  whose  faculties  are  untrained 
and  undeveloped,  and  upon  whom  ignorance  settles  her  inheritance. 

The  history  of  a  year  in  the  life  of  our  Public  Schools  would  seem 
to  the  careless  observer  only  the  repetition  of  previous  years ;  the 
same  steady  current  beai'ing  on  its  surface  childhood  blooming  into 
youth  and  ripening  into  manhood  or  womanhood.  It  is  all  this,  and 
much  more !  It  is  the  product  of  all  the  past ;  the  combined  forces  of 
intellect  trained  by  mental  discipline,  silently  but  surely  working  out 
the  mission  of  civilization  for  the  oncoming  generations.  On  us  is 
devolved  the  duty  of  guarding  and  i-einforcing  the  influences  which 
the  genius  of  the  State  contributes  by  law,  the  energy  and  wisdom  of 
the  community  by  money  and  superintendence,  the  faithful  teachers  by 
self-exacting  toil,  and  the  pupils  by  earnest  application  of  mind  and 
heart  to  this  important  preparation  for  the  world's  service  spread 
everywhere  before  them.  Each  of  these  elements,  the  State,  the  town, 
the  teacher,  the  pupil,  combine  in  harmonious  effort  to  secure  the 
grand  result ;  and  the  delinquency  of  one  imperils  the  success  of  the 
whole. 

Other  departments  of  municipal  interest  have  grave  and  impoitant 
duties.  To  sustain  what  the  past  has  gained  for  us  in  wealth  and 
convenience,  to  protect  from  fire  and  pestilence,  to  conserve  the  peace 
and  secure  life  and  property,  to  tenderly  cherish  and  sujjport  the  poor, 
all  these  and  more  of  similar  duties,  are  divided  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
State  among  several  other  boards  of  public  officers.  To  the  school 
committee  is  committed  the  sacred  responsibility  of  fostering  the 
development  and  education  of  your  children, — of  shaping  and  giving 
impulse  to  the  material  from  which  great  communities  are  formed, 
wisdom  accumulated,  health  promoted,  equality  secured,  and  poverty 
prevented ; — a  duty  which  in  its  highest  doing  confers  honor,  or 
failing  to  be  done,  covers  with  disgrace  all  through  whose  indifference 
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and  neglect  the  failui-e  is  accomplished.  We  admit  that  we  are  promi- 
nently responsible,  but  no  man  or  woman  throughout  the  town  can  be 
wholly  without  credit  or  blame,  as  the  good  cause  prospers  or  fails. 

Fi-om  this  view  of  the  subject,  every  thinking  person  sees  at  once 
that  money  mei'ely,  can  never  express  to  a  community  the  value  of 
efficient  Public  Schools.  Not  more  surely  do  the  clay  and  the  iron 
mould  into  forms  of  use  and  beauty  in  the  hands  of  cultivated 
artisans,  than  do  the  minds  of  those  who  are  to  give  chai'acter,  energy 
and  impulse  to  our  futui-e,  crystallize  into  powerful  influences  in  our 
free  schools.  There  is  no  limit  but  the  bonds  of  a  town's  resources, 
which  may  not  be  adventured  for  such  a  beneficent  purpose,  and  the 
poorest  town  in  the  land  makes  its  wisest  investment  when  it  shares 
its  last  dollar  to  make  its  childi'en  wiser  and  so  freer,  than  the  genera- 
tion before  them.  It  is  the  only  way  by  which  it  can  escape  the 
imenviable  notoriety  of  being  the  "poorest."  That  young  western 
State,  with  her  highways  and  railways  yet  unbuilt,  her  institutions  yet 
nnestablished,  which  by  an  article  in  her  constitution  compels  the 
schooling  of  her  children  under  penalty  for  neglect,  gives  evidence  of 
Pilgrim  blood,  and  lays  broad  and  deep,  the  foundations  upon  which 
an  empire  consecrated  to  freedom  and  pi'ogi-ess  can  securely  rest. 

High  School  Studies. — The  course  of  study  in  the  High  School 
comprises  four  years,  including  the  following  studies ;  at  the  close  of 
which  the  graduate  will  receive  a  dij^loma : 

First  Year.  Arithmetic:  Greenleaf's  Common  School.  United 
States  History  :  Quackenbos.  Rhetoric :  Quackenbos.  English  Syntax. 
Latin:  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Grammar  and  Reader.  Hillard's 
Sixth  Reader. 

Second  Year.  Algebra :  Robinson.  Rhetoric.  Latin :  Hanson's 
Prose  Book.  French:  Otto's  Grammar.  Natural  Philosophy: 
Quackenbos.    Chemistry  :  Youman.    American  Literature :  Cleveland. 

Third  Year.  Geometry :  Davies.  Chemistry.  Physiology :  Hooker. 
Botany:  Gray.  Latin:  Hanson's  Book  of  Poetry.  French:  Fas- 
quelle's  Reader  and  Napoleon.  Astronomy:  Olmstead,  Literature  of 
the  19th  Century.     Universal  History :  Wilson. 

Fourth  Year.  Astronomy.  Universal  History.  Natural  History : 
Hooker.  Mineralogy  and  Geology :  Hooker.  Latin.  French.  Con- 
stitution of  United  States.  Old  English  Literature.  Arithmetic. 
Didactics. 

School  Committee. — W.  B.  Brown,  Bekj.  R.  Allen,  Wm.  Gilley,  Jr.,  Jas.  B. 
Batcheller,  Benj.  p.  Ware,  N.  P.  Sanborn,  Thomas  Foss,  S.  Hathaway,  S.  P. 
Hathaway,  Jr. 
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METHUEN. 

The  better  the  government  of  the  school,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
greater  will  be  the  intellectual  advancement.  And  by  good  govern- 
ment we  mean,  in  this  connection,  not  the  most  perfect  order  or  the 
strictest  discipline,  but  that  influence  which  causes  the  pupils  to  do 
what  is  right  and  avoid  what  is  wrong,  of  their  own  volition,  without 
the  appearance  of  any  external  influence.  The  best  government  is 
that  which  appears  to  govern  least.  And  yet,  to  bring  about  this 
result,  severe  measures  are  often  necessary.  It  is  because  there  are 
those  who  are  almost  insensible  to  kindness  (to  the  shame  of  human 
nature  be  it  said,)  that  physical  force  must  be  called  in  to  keep  them 
in  subjection.  No  one  Avill  take  the  ground,  that  communities  of  men 
can  be  controlled  without  resort  to  punishments,  and  those  often  of 
great  severity.  A  school  is  an  undeveloped  social  community  where 
can  be  discovered  all  the  traits,  passions  and  motives  that  govern  the 
race,  and  which  are  to  be  controlled  in  the  same  way  as  a  larger 
community.  Very  few  estimate  how  much  our  reputation  as  an  order- 
loving,  law-abiding  community,  is  due  to  the  habits  of  obedience  to 
law,  and  of  self-restraint  acquired  in  the  little  community  of  the  school. 
Indeed,  we  are  not  sure  but  that  they  are  nearly  as  valuable  to  the 
State  as  the  mental  discipline  and  knowledge  gained. 

But  we  would  not  favor  the  free  use  of  corporal  punishment  or 
great  severity.  A  severe  teacher  is  never  a  good  teacher,  and  we 
believe  it  is  necessary  to  inflict  bodily  punishment  but  seldom.  The 
certainty  that  punishment  will  surely  follow  intentional  wrong-doing, 
will  generally  prevent  its  commission. 

School  Committee.— Jos.  S.  Howe,  S.  G.  Sargent. 

NAHANT. 

Education,  like  charity,  begins  at  home ;  but  unlike  charity,  never 
ends  there.  Very  many  persons  suppose  the  whole  duty  towards  a 
child  is  discharged  as  ftir  as  getting  an  education  is  concerned,  if  he  is 
sent  to  a  good  school,  required  to  be  regular  in  attendance,  correct  in 
his  lessons,  good  in  his  deportment ;  this  is  very  well  and  cannot  be 
too  highly  commended,  yet  it  is  not  all.  The  child's  education  com- 
mences from  the  cradle,  and  its  home  is  a  "  school "  more  potent  and 
exerting  a  deeper,  a  more  lasting  impression  upon  its  young  and 
plastic  mind  than  the  "  school "  established  by  the  laws,  at  which  it  in 
compelled  to  go  at  a  tender  age,  very  often  most  unwillingly,  after 
the  novelty  wears  away,  and  it  is  very  natural  that  the  child  should  be 
thus  educated,  for  the  home  surroundings  and  influences  take  a  deeper 
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hold  upon  his  mterest  than  does  the  dry  i^rocess  of  learning  his  lettere 
and  wearying  mystery  of  spelling. 

How  to  make  the  Primary  School  more  interesting  and  attractive, 
therefore,  making  it  a  resort  to  which  the  child  shall  go  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,  becomes  fa  serious  question,  and  one  that  attracts 
great  attention  among  the  friends  of  education. 

The  introduction  of  object  lessons  and  "  exercises "  are  moves  in 
the  right  direction,  and  others  will  follow  until  the  "  old  system  "  will 
be  revolutionized  wholly  as  it  now  is  in  part.  Who  that  has  arrived 
at  middle  age  cannot  look  back  with  vivid  remembrance  upon  the 
many  weary  hours  he  has  passed  sitting  in  the  straight-backed  seat, 
or  seat  with  no  back,  often  with  feet  not  touching  the  floor,  until 
every  bone  in  the  body  ached ;  yet  was  obliged  to  sit  there  six  hours 
a  day,  scarcely  daring  to  move,  except  when  called  to  the  class  or  at 
ten  minutes  "  recess,"  and  who  did  not  wish  the  "  recess  "  lasted  all 
day  ?  W^e  can  safely  say  that  since  the  introduction  of  drawing  at 
the  board,  "exercises"  and  object  lessons  so  far  as  adopted,  have  been 
met  with  happy  results  in  the  increased  interest  with  which  the 
children  now  attend  our  Primary  School, 

School  Committee.— 'WAi.TKn  Johnson,  John  E.  Whitney,  F.  E.  Johnson. 

NEWBURY. 

Natural  tact  in  the  management  of  children  and  a  facility  of  com- 
municating information  will  do  something  towards  keeping  a  good 
school,  but  more  is  accomplished  (when  one  has  a  good  conception  of 
what  is  really  required,)  by  a  thorough  consecration  of  one's  self  to  the 
work — a  firm  resolve  to  do  all  and  bear  all  within  one's  power  to 
merit  success,  to  let  no  small  duty  go  by  unnoticed  and  no  large  one 
suffer  from  lack  of  will  to  perform  it.  Few  truly  good  schools  are  the 
result  of  aught  save  patient,  unremitting  toil. 

Yet  we  would  not  appear  to  place  too  much  of  the  responsibility  of 
our  schools  upon  the  teachers.  An  equal,  if  not  larger  share  should 
be  borne  by  the  surrounding  community.  Every  care  taken  at  home 
to  have  our  children  really  well-bred  is  an  aid  towards  keeping 
a  good  school.  Every  neglect  to  repress  all  that  is  unmannerly 
and  vicious  at  home  tends  directly  to  the  injury  of  our  schools.  Very 
much  also  depends  upon  the  social  aspect  with  which  a  community 
meets  a  teacher.  If  one  is  met  cordially  and  made  to  feel  that  all 
have  an  interest  in  her  success,  that  though  her  best  efforts  will  be 
required,  still  charity  will  be  extended  to  errors  of  judgment  and 
leniency  be  the  rule  if  a  wi'ong  action  is  done  upon  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  then  to  succeed  is  comparatively  easy. 
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But  if  a  district  or  community  is  disposed  to  be  critical  and  stand 
aloof  from  giving  aught  of  moral  aid  and  support  until  one  is  proved 
to  be  superior — if  there  are  self-constitiited  monitors  around,  Avho 
seem  to  watch  sharply  to  detect  every  error  of  judgment  or  Avill,  and 
to  make  haste  to  publish  it  widely  abroad,  then  to  succeed  requires 
more  moral  and  intellectual  stamina  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of 
mortals. 

School  Commiltee.—'WiLi.iAii  Little,  John  H.  Caldwell,  Joshua  S.  Gay. 


NEWBURYPORT. 

Discipline. — Success  in  teaching  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  effectiveness  of  discipline.  This  should  not  be  harsh  and  partial, 
but  kind,  considerate,  constant  and  firm.  We  are  happy  to  speak  of 
the  general  good  order  which  has  prevailed  in  our  schools  the  j^ast 
year.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  many  instances  the  obedience  of 
a  fractious  pupil  has  been  secured  by  a  free  conversation  between  the 
teacher  and  the  parent.  This  course  we  would  commend  and  encour- 
age. We  are  persuaded  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
school-room  could  be  adjusted  with  great  ease,  if  teachers  and  parents 
only  understood  each  other.  But  few  of  our  teachers  are  personally 
acquainted  with  the  parents  of  their  pupils.  And  in  this  respect,  we 
fear  that  in  our  cities  and  larger  towns  our  educational  interests  are 
losing  ground.  We  would  have  our  teachers  know  the  parents,  for 
only  in  this  way  can  they  secure  their  confidence,  esteem  and  hearty 
co-operation.  With  every  parent  who  is  thoughtful  of  the  interest 
and  success  of  his  children  there  can  be  no  calls  moi*e  welcome  than 
those  of  their  instructor.  But  the  cordiality  must  be  mutual.  The 
parent  in  any  case  of  misunderstanding  should  go  directly  to  the 
teacher,  and  learn  from  him  all  the  facts.  It  must  be  seen  by  every 
parent,  that  the  school,  like  the  family  and  the  community,  has  its 
recognized  head.  There  must  be  rules  for  the  regulation  of  study  and 
deportment,  and  these  rules  must  be  enforced.  Every  Avise  parent 
will  act  in  harmony  with  a  Idnd  and  judicious  teacher  in  effecting  this 
desirable  end.  We  would  therefore  recommend  to  our  teachers,  in 
all  cases  requiring  severe  punishment,  to  inform  the  parents  of  the 
nature  of  the  offence.  No  definite  rules  in  this  matter  can  be  pre- 
scribed, bvit  the  instructor  who  is  apt  in  teaching  and  has  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  will  be  a  rule  unto  himself 

School  CommiUee.—S.  J.  Spalding,  Wm.  H.  Merrill,  Stephen  Peabodt,  Isaac  P. 
NoYEs,  Wm.  E.  Currier,  A.  W.  Moosey,  Thomas  Borden,  Colby  Lamb,  Eobert 
Couch,  David  Wood,  E.  P.  Cummings,  Wm.  J.  Currier. 
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NORTH  ANDOVER. 

Deportment. — The  deportment  of  the  scholars  has  been  uncommonly 
good  in  all  the  schools.  Most  excellent  order  has  generally  prevailed. 
Very  few  cases  of  corporal  punishment  have  come  to  our  notice.  We 
should  be  glad  to  know  that  no  teacher  is  obliged  to  resort  to  this 
method  of  correcting  children.  We  are  sure  that  the  teacher  of  the 
High  School  has  had  no  occasion  to  use  it. 

We  hope  that  our  teachers  will  try  every  other  method  of  discipline 
before  using  this.  Some  of  the  foremost  thinkers  of  this  age  contend 
that  corporal  punishment  ought  to  be  abolished  from  our  schools.  At 
present  our  opinion  is  that  it  should  be  used  sparingly.  Most  scholars 
are  easily  governed  by  mild,  gentle  means ;  a  kind  word  has  great 
influence ;  only  when  these  do  not  prevail  would  we  sanction  corporal 
punishment. 

For  the  Cvmmittee.—CnAs.  C.  Vinal. 

PEABODY. 

Common  Schools  aim  at  the  sj^read  of  knowledge, — High  Schools 
at  the  pursuit  of  it.  Massachusetts,  in  her  wisdom,  supposes  that  in 
towns  of  five  hundred  families,  or  more,  there  will  be  as  many  as  will 
fill  a  school  of  those  who  desire  to  extend  their  studies  beyond  the 
ordinary  limits.  She  determines  to  afibrd  the  opportunity.  When 
towns,  anticipating  this  design,  make  generous  provision  and  ply  their 
youth  wdth  inducements  to  pursue  a  liberal  education,  the  High  School 
opens  not  its  doors  in  vain.  But  the  extension  of  knowledge,  and 
the  mental  culture  of  our  best  youth,  do  not  exhaust  its  influence. 
The  High  School  keeps  before  the  Common  Schools  an  ideal  of 
scholarship  higher  than  their  own.  Moreover,  as  in  the  old  colleges, 
the  languages  were  called  the  Humanities,  from  the  power  of  their 
studies  to  refine, — it  is  expected  that  the  pohsh  of  an  elevated  disci- 
pline will  equally  efiect  both  mind  and  manners.  Certainly,  a  High 
School  is  working  under  its  power,  if  its  scholai'S  are  not  above  what 
they  once  were,  in  all  that  marks  the  gentleman  and  scholar.  But,  to 
say  the  least,  to  have  one  school  entry  into  which  is  a  mark  of  scholar- 
ship, has  a  salutary  efiect.     This  is  daily  apparent. 

The  vote,  at  the  town  meeting,  upon  the  inci-eased  appropriation 
for  school,  not  only  put  Peabody  near  the  head  of  towns  in  Essex 
County — ^for  the  svim  raised  per  scholar — but  gave  our  schools  an 
increased  estimate  of  their  own  value ;  and,  as  we  see,  the  efiect  was 
a  deepened  interest  in  school  work.  The  foundation  of  success  is  in 
means, — in  the  generous  use  of  means.     Without  the  means  to  hire 
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and  retain  good  teachers,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  good  teaching. 
But,  having  better  teachers  than  ever — for  every  year's  experience 
adds  to  a  teacher's  vakie — and  better  means  of  encouraging  them,  Ave 
have,  as  a  natural  result,  better  schools,  and  better  scholars.  Pri- 
marily, then,  the  town  has  itself  to  thank  for  the  growing  excellence 
of  its  schools. 

Every  school  aids  education  when  it  is  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a 
place  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise.  The  best  cure  for  truancy  and 
"  staying  out,"  is  to  have  what  induces  attendance  and  "  staying  in." 
One  hardly  wonders  that  so  many  children  escape  from  a  forbidding 
enclosure  Avhen  they  can.  Many  ask  leave  to  work  rather  than  go  to 
school.  And  how  many  oppose  the  opinion,  that  weeding  an  onion 
bed  presents  attractions  not  offered  by  a  seat  on  a  bewhittled  j^lank, 
^vith  a  perspective  of  aged  and  infirm  plaster,  white-washed  in  its 
infancy,  and  left  to  grow  in  purity,  as  it  grows  in  years. 

We  know  not  how  it  has  come  to  pass ;  but,  during  the  past  year, 
in  three  of  our  schools,  there  has  been  a  plain  tendency  to — we  will 
not  say  organized,  but — united  insubordination.  Perhaps  the  discus- 
sion in  the  legislature,  upon  the  prohibition  of  corporal  chastisement, 
has  raised  the  hope  that  teachers  would  not  be  upheld  in  using  more 
than  remonstrance,  to  secure  obedience.  We  have  nothing  to  say 
upon  this  question  of  whipping, — not  desiring  to  go  beyond  the  judg- 
ment of  our  best  teachers,  and  having  no  peculiar  theory  of  correction 
to  uphold.  But  we  must  bear  this  testimony,  that  some  degree  of 
bodily  correction  has  not  been  ovit  of  place.  Indeed,  one  school  we 
suffered  to  be  closed  a  few  days  before  its  time,  because  it  had  not 
what  a  certain  school  in  Vermont  has  just  reported  itself  in  need  of — 
a  musculine  male  teacher.  Should  the  time  come  when  teachers  are 
forbidden  to  use  the  rod,  we  suggest  that  leave  be  still  left  them  to 
take  offenders  "  into  the  entry,"  and  as  much  liberty  also  granted,  as 
will  permit  an  application  of  the  traditional  couplet, — 

"When  taken, 
To  be  well  shaken." 

CommiUee.—V^iVLiAu  M.  Barbour,  Fitch  Poole,  Amos  Meekill,  Oscar  Phillips. 


ROCKPORT. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  are  able  to  announce  to  our  fellow  citi- 
zens the  fact  that  our  schools  have,  during  the  school-year  now  about 
to  close,  given  evidence  of  decided  prosperity  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  of  a  great  improvement  in  the  important  matter  of 
discipline, — an  improvement  not  made  by  the  infliction  of  corporal 
10 
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punishment,  oi'  the  exercise  of  undue  seventy,  but  by  impressing  upon 
the  mind  of  such  scholars  as  are  inclined  to  disregard  the  authority  of 
the  teacher,  the  fact  that  their  continuance  in  school  dejjends  upon 
their  compliance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same.  While 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  order  and  good  discipline  are  necessary 
to  the  success  of  a  school,  there  are  some  persons  who  are  ready  to 
find  fault  with  any  mode  of  punishment  made  use  of  by  the  teacher 
for  the  maintenance  of  good  government  in  school,  if  that  mode 
happens  to  be  applied  to  their  children. 

Your  committee  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  opinion,  that 
the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  complete  success  of  our  Public  Schools 
is  found  in  the  indifference  manifested  by  too  many  parents  in  regard 
to  the  education  of  their  children.  The  most  casual  observer  cannot 
cannot  fail  to  discover  the  baneful  effects  upon  a  school  produced  by 
a  collision  between  parental  instruction  and  school  government.  We 
would  urge  upon  parents  the  importance  of  a  cordial  co-operation 
with  the  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  good  government  in 
school.  You  who  have  children  can  testify  that  at  times  you  are  at  a 
loss  how  to  govern  them.  How  think  you,  would  you  be  able  to  do  it 
were  your  neighbors  kind  enough  to  instil  into  their  minds  the  idea 
that  you  are  not  worthy  of  their  regard,  and  that  to  disobey  you  is 
manly  on  their  part  ?  You  would  say  that  such  a  man  or  woman  is 
not  fit  to  live  in  civilized  society.  It  should  be  remembered  that  no 
aggregation  of  mortals  can  be  more  sensitive  to  the  breath  of  outside 
disapproval,  and  adverse  opinion,  than  a  public  school.  It  feels  the 
tarnish  of  every  syllable  of  blame  or  distrust.  The  pupil  who  hears 
from  his  parent  the  expression  of  dissatisfaction  with  a  teacher,  takes 
his  place  in  school  unfitted  for  his  own  improvement,  and  in  imperfect 
sympathy  with  his  instructor.  If  we  desire  our  glorious  system  of 
Common  Schools  to  continue  its  manifold  benefits  with  constantly 
increasing  usefulness  in  future,  there  must  be  a  hearty  and  cordial  co- 
operation among  all  its  friends,  in  all  that  tends  to  promote  its  j^ros- 
perity  and  success. 

School  Committee. — N.  F.  S.  York,  Andrew  F.  Clark,  Daniel  Wheeler. 

SALEM. 

Houses. — One  of  the  first  things  that  engaged  my  attention  when 
entering  upon  my  duties  here,  was  the  condition  of  ventilation.  In 
the  last  year's  report  this  subject  occupied  considerable  space,  and 
might  in  this ;  for  it  is  far  from  being  exhausted.  But  so  variously 
constructed  are  the  s£;hool-houses,  and  so  extensive  the  change  of  ar- 
rangements implied  in  securing  a  safe  and  sufiicient  change  of  air  in 
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every  case,  that  it  will  be  far  better  to  leave  this  for  some  sjjecial 
report  to  the  board.  I  will  only  say,  therefore,  that,  while  some 
minor  changes  have  been  made  greatly  needed  at  the  time,  no  general 
and  expensive  ones  have  been  attempted.  In  a  large  number  of  the 
school-rooms  the  main  practical  resort  for  a  change  of  air  still  is  to 
lower  or  to  raise  the  windows.  Nor  is  this,  when  carefully  and  timely 
managed  and  having  regard  to  the  state  of  the  outer  atmosphere,  a 
very  objectionable  way.  It  is  the  thoughtless  and  irresponsible  man- 
ner in  which  the  thing  is  done,  that  causes  serious  risks  of  taking 
severe  colds.  At  a  reading  in  Boston  not  long  since,  on  a  winter's 
night,  many  persons  were  seated  in  a  strong  draft  of  cold  air,  while 
the  temperature  of  the  hall  was  very  warm.  Two  prominent  citizens 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  disease  that  caused  their  death  in  that  even- 
ing's exposure.  Practically,  an  inconsiderate  teacher  neglects  the 
temperature  of  the  room  until  the  air  is  vitiated  and  uncomfortably 
hot,  and  then,  while  the  children  are  heated  and  sensitive,  drops  a 
window  to  save  time  or  trouble,  so  as  to  pour  upon  their  unguarded 
heads  and  shoulders  a  small  cataract  from  the  fresh  and  chilling  sea 
without.  The  consequences  are  sometimes  distressing;  thankful 
should  we  be  that  so  many  escape  what  all  do  not.  It  ought  to  be 
understood  that  a  moderate  and  almost  imperceptible  change  is  the 
only  true  wisdom ;  and  while  we  are  obliged  to  resort  to  the  same 
apertures  for  both  light  and  aii',  great  judgment  in  admitting  the  latter 
should  be  exercised. 

In  this  connection  also  you  will  allow  me  to  suggest  through  you  to 
any  future  building  committees  the  great  advantages,  both  in  point  of 
economy  and  convenience,  which  may  be  derived  from  the  substitu- 
tion of  steam  for  the  present  hot-air  draughts  by  which  we  warm  our 
school-rooms. 

One  of  the  most  serious  practical  difficulties  in  uniformly  warming 
several  rooms  by  the  same  furnace,  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  ele- 
vation of  the  floor  of  the  room  above  the  furnace,  and  the  pressure  of 
high  winds  without,  often  give  one  or  more  apartments  great  advan- 
tages over  others.  If  a  wind  blows  strongly  on  the  north-east  side  of 
a  house  whose  rooms  look  partly  toward  that  quarter  and  partly 
toward  the  south-east,  the  latter  will  get  a  much  larger  part  of  the 
furnace  heat  than  the  former.  If  two  hot-air  pipes  open  upon  the 
floors  of  two  rooms,  one  in  the  second  and  the  other  in  the  first 
story,  the  upper  one,  without  the  greatest  care,  will  receive  an  undue 
proportion  of  the  warmth,  on  the  same  principle  that  tall  chimneys 
draw  much  better  than  low  ones.  Now  in  all  large  school  edifices 
containing  several  rooms  this  difliculty  exists,  and  it  causes  no  small 
trouble.     Coils  of  pipe  conveying  into  each  room  a  proper  amount  of 
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steam  afford  an  almost  perfect  remedy  for  this  state  of  things.  One 
of  the  finest  houses  in  a  neighboring  city  distinguished  for  its  superior 
school  buildings,  heats  thus  with  ease  sixteen  well-sized  school  rooms 
at  a  greatly  diminished  expense.  In  another  city,  which  a  few  years 
since  used  furnaces  exclusively,  steam-boilers  are  now  as  extensively 
used  in  its  large  edifices,  and  the  authorities  would  as  soon  substitute 
coaches  for  the  locomotive  as  return  to  the  old  system  which  they 
have  discarded. 

The  large  number  of  minor  repairs  arising  from  defects  in  some 
parts  of  the  original  construction  of  our  school  buildings,  and  sundry 
inconveniences  that  should  have  been  avoided  in  some  of  our  recently 
constructed  school-houses,  will  pardon  my  suggesting  in  this  con- 
nection certain  principles  that  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  when 
erecting  a  building  for  educational  purposes. 

First,  its  cellar  or  basement  should  always  be  of  good  depth ;  say, 
eight  or  nine  feet. 

Second,  its  passages  should  be  direct  and  well  lighted — a  particular 
in  which  the  Bentley  School  is  faulty,  good  as  is  its  general  construc- 
tion. 

Third,  the  rooms  should  be  at  least  fourteen  feet  high,  both  for  the 
sake  of  warmth  and  air. 

Fourth,  they  should  be  lighted  through  windows  well  down  towards 
the  floor,  and  never  opening  upon  the  quarter  towards  which  the 
pupils  face. 

Fifth,  the  heat  should  not  pass  into  chimneys  in  the  outer  walls  but 
be  utilized  by  passing  up  the  smoke-pipe  through  the  hall  or  passages. 
Sixth,  roofs  should  have  as  few  inequalities  as  possible. 
Seventh,  the  yard  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  being 
closed  against  all  but  school  uses. 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  many  other  suggestions  to  this  particular 
enumeration,  but  is  hardly  desirable. 

Primary  Schools. — Every  visit  made  to  these  interesting  schools 
impresses  me  more  deeply  with  their  importance  in  our  system.  The 
imperfect  development  of  the  physical  and  mental  powers  of  the 
children  here  gathered,  and  the  readiness  of  those  powers  to  take  on 
habits  of  mind  and  body  that  may  be  of  life-long  permanency,  render 
their  proper  training  of  the  highest  import.  The  fact  that  many  of 
them  receive  in  these  schools  their  first  ideas  of  what  is  orderly,  in- 
dustrious, systematic,  prompt ;  that  the  forms  of  correct  expression 
and  distinct  utterance,  that  the  earliest,  simplest  efforts  of  the  undis- 
ciplined intellect,  and  the  moral  and  conscientious  perceptions  here 
awake  to  activity,  is  enough,  duly  considered,  to  make  every  thought- 
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ful  teacher  feel  that  her  task  is  a  responsible  one,  and,  if  iinhonored 
with  observation  of  men,  not  forgotten  of  Heaven. 

Of  all  classes  of  schools,  the  Primary  have  most  need  of  utensils 
that  strike  the  eye  and  enlist  the  errant  observation  of  the  young.  I 
suppose  the  day  for  globes,  and  cabinets,  and  simple  philosopical  in- 
struments, and  models  of  cities  and  provinces,  has  not  yet  come ;  but 
think  that  drawing  illustrations,  reading  and  spelling  cards,  pictures 
of  animals,  color  charts,  numeral  frames,  and  maps  of  a  simple  con- 
struction, are  here,  or  close  at  hand. 

What  is  the  best  method  to  teach  young  children  to  read  ?  is  a  ques- 
tion easier  asked  than  answered.  Hard  strained  tones,  hesitating  and 
indistinct  utterance,  and,  when  not  these,  formal,  monotonous  calling 
of  words,  probably  characterize  a  large  part  of  the  attempted  reading 
of  the  youngest,  nay,  of  many  older  schools.  This  defect  certainly 
is  not  the  natural  and  inevitable  destination  of  all  who  go  to  school, 
we  may  hope.  It  arises  partly  from  timidity ;  partly  from  weakness 
of  the  articulating  organs;  very  much  from  uncertainty  as  to  the 
word  or  sentence  to  be  read;  partly,  too,  from  being  allowed  to 
become  a  habit.  For  the  purpose  of  experimenting,  a  little  manual 
was  introduced  into  tAA^o  rooms  in  Primary  Schools  containing  the 
alphabet  and  youngest  scholars,  to  see  what  cou.ld  be  done  by  the 
process  of  reading  words  unspelled.  The  experience  of  the  teachers 
who  have  tried  tlie  scheme  is  favorable  to  it  as  a  way  of  learning  to 
read  with  natural  readiness,  and  the  avoidance  of  heavy  drawling 
tones,  but  less  so  in  regard  to  facility  of  spelling — a  result  which  we 
might  have  expected  in  the  latter  particular.  I  cannot  help  feeling, 
what  I  have  often  expressed  before,  that  we  must  help  these  young 
children  very  much  to  become  familiar  with  the  w^ords  of  the  lessons 
and  their  meanings,  before  we  can  expect  them  to  read  naturally;  and 
to  this  end  we  must  give  much  class  and  individual  practice  upon 
familiar  and  unfamiliar  words,  so  that,  "  like  airy  servitoi-s,"  they  may 
be  used  with  readiness  when  the  eye  of  the  pupil  meets  them  in  the 
lesson,  or  on  the  board.  In  fact,  it  may  be  briefly  said  that  the  most 
valuable  "  helps  to  read"  are  a  good  blackboard  and  a  will  to  use  it. 

Grammar  Schools. — What  should  the  Grammar  Schools  aim  at  ? 
Shall  they  labor  for  the  reputation  of  sending  the  largest  and  best 
qualified  number  of  candidates  possible  to  the  High  School,  armed 
against  all  the  supposable  test  questions  that  may  be  met  there,  or 
shall  they  calmly  and  deliberately  look  at  the  real  wants  of  an  edu- 
cation such  as  shall  fit  their  pupils  best  for  the  demands  of  coming 
life  ?  No  one  can  hesitate  to  approve  the  latter  as  their  true  aim. 
No  fancied  respectability  in  attending  a  higher  grade  of  school,  shovild 
be  the  leading  motive  from  which  to  study.     To  read  understandingly 
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and  easily,  to  apply  readily  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic  to  vaxied 
questions,  to  write  a  plain  and  ready  hand,  to  form  grammatical  Eng- 
lish well.spelled,  and  detect  its  opposite,  to  know  the  great  facts  of 
geography,  and  the  outlines  of  general  and  United  States  history, 
ought  to  make  a  good  Common  School  education ;  better  still,  if  we 
add  thereto  book-keeping  and  accounts.  Yet  these  ought  to  secure 
admission  to  any  respectable  High  School,  from  whatever  manuals  they 
may  have  been  acquired.  So  viewed,  the  preparation  for  life  and  for 
the  higher  class  of  schools  is  practically  the  same.  No  teacher  there- 
fore should  hesitate  to  aim  at  the  highest  standard  in  a  broad  sense, 
fearing  that  he  shall  miss  the  lower  one  of  a  school  examination. 

Truancy. — I  regret  to  say  that  the  evil  of  truancy  continues  greatly 
to  embarrass  some  of  our  schools,  and  impair  their  usefulness.  The 
causes  of  this  are  various  and  need  not  be  dwelt  npon.  When  the 
offence  has  become  so  common  as  to  injure  public  morals  and  security, 
by  filling  our  streets  with  juvenile  offenders  who  might  be  saved  could 
they  be  kept  at  school,  and  who  certainly  should  not  be  left  at  large 
under  imperfect  restraint,  it  would  appear  plain  that  we  should  put 
into  effect  the  power  granted  to  cities  and  towns  by  the  Acts  of  the 
Commonwealth  relating  to  truancy. 

In  different  calls  made  upon  parents,  I  have  often  heard  the  wish 
expressed  that  some  provision  existed  which  would  compel  their  chil- 
dren to  keep  at  school,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  spoke  their  unbiased 
impressions.  Such  parents  are  often  poor, — compelled  it  may  be  to  be 
from  home  most  of  the  day  for  labor, — and  to  look  after  delinquent 
boys  is  a  great  interruption.  Had  we  a  truant  oflicer,  with  proper 
powers,  the  cases  of  this  character  would  at  once  be  put  into  his 
hands,  the  runaways  promptly  secured  and  returned  to  their  schools, 
or,  when  several  times  delinquent,  sentenced  by  the  court  to  some 
place  of  commitment  and  discipline. 

We  need  such  a  place  in  Salem ;  one  where  the  idlers  upon  the 
streets,  of  a  suitable  school  age,  could  be  placed,  if  they  would  not 
attend  the  Public  Schools,  as  well  as  truants  from  those  schools.  Such 
a  place,  and  the  certainty  that  offenders  would  go  there,  would  have 
a  twofold  advantage.  It  would  restrain  many  who  might  become 
truants,  and  reform  some,  all  whose  siirroundings  incite  to  vagabond 
lives.  It  should  not  be  a  place  of  mere  idle  confinement.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  instruction,  and,  if  possible,  occupation.  I  know 
not  any  hindrance  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  this  year,  which 
will  not  exist  the  next  and  subsequent  years,  and  strongly  hope  that 
the  proper  and  usual  steps  will  be  taken  to  give  the  city  the  advantage 
of  both  the  law  and  the  school  at  an  early  day. 

Superintendent. — Jona.  Kimball. 
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The  art  of  teaching,  like  other  arts  and  sciences,  is  progressive,  and 
no  one  becomes  a  proficient  in  any  science  who  does  not  transcend 
system,  and  gather  for  himself  new  truth  in  this  boundless  field  of 
research.  Text-books,  which  purport  to  contain  a  complete  system 
of  instruction  in  the  elementary  branches,  are  good,  in  their  way,  in 
the  hands  of  pupils,  as  baits  for  thought  and  study,  but  never  as  a 
means  of  imparting  knowledge.  And  no  sooner  does  a  teacher  place 
one  of  these  between  his  mind  and  that  of  his  pupil,  than  he  dwindles 
into  a  mere  pigmy,  and  is  lost  in  the  fog  of  technicalities  and  words 
without  meaning.  Much  has  been  thought,  said  and  written,  of  late, 
by  experienced  educators,  upon  the  subject  of  object  teaching.  In- 
deed, there  seems  to  be  an  almost  universal  sentiment  arising  in  the 
popular  heart,  and  finding  expression  in  all  the  appropriate  educational 
channels  denunciatory  of  a  too  rigid  adherence  to  what  is  termed  our 
present  routine-rote-teaching  system  of  instruction,  especially  in  the 
Primary  department  of  our  Public  Schools. 

We  would  here  remark  that  there  is  much  which  we  do  not  approve 
that  passes  current  under  the  name  of  object  teaching,  and  much  more 
which  is  inappropriate  to  our  wants  and  necessities.  There  is  a  false 
system  Avhich  makes  the  teacher  do  everything  and  the  pupil  nothing, 
developing  distinctions  only  calculated  for  the  higher  walks  of  sci- 
ence— or,  following  the  other  extreme,  making  use  of  a  few  blocks,  or 
a  few  oral  lessons  on  objects  the  entire  work  of  the  day — or  the  com- 
mitting to  memory  of  long  lessons,  drawn  out  merely  as  specimens. 
This  is  the  false,  the  counterfeit,  and  people  do  right  in  condemning 
it.  But  the  genuine,  the  true  system,  is  a  very  diiferent  thing,  and 
teachers  who  imderstand  it  best  will  adopt  it  soonest  and  value  it 
most.  Its  aim,  scope  and  purpose,  are  practical ;  it  employs  all  the 
most  natural,  therefore  the  best  methods  to  secure  results,  and  leads 
directly  to  self-help. 

Says  Daniel  "Webster,  "  It  has  become  the  fashion  to  teach  every- 
thing through  the  press.  Conversation,  so  valued  in  ancient  Greece, 
is  overlooked  and  neglected ;  whereas,  it  is  the  richest  source  of  cul- 
ture. We  teach  too  much  by  manuals,  too  little  by  direct  intercourse 
with  the  pupil's  mind.  We  have  too  much  of  words,  too  little  of 
things.  Take  any  of  the  common  departments,  how  little  do  we 
know  of  the  practical  detail,  say  of  geology ;  it  is  taught  by  books,  it 
should  be  taught  by  excursions  in  the  fields.  So  of  other  things.  We 
begin  with  abstracts,  and  know  little  of  the  detail  of  facts.  We  deal 
with  generals,  and  go  not  into  particulars.  We  begin  with  represen- 
tatives, leaving  out  constituents.  Teachers  should  teach  things." 
School  Committee.— 3 o-as  Akmitage,  Geo.  H.  Sweetsek,  A.  B.  Davis. 
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SWAMPSCOTT. 

We  are  not  satisfied  now  with  the  overbearing  master  of  the  olden 
time,  nor  with  the  pedagogue  with  his  intrusive  jDedantry ;  we  wish 
for  the  teacher,  one  who  leads  our  minds  in  the  paths  of  knowledge, 
drawing  out  our  ideas  and  directing  them  aright  by  familiar  illustra- 
tions and  apt  suggestions.  None  can  be  fitted  for  this  high  and  en- 
nobling work  except  by  long  and  laborious  preparation,  that  they  may 
have  that  confidence  in  their  own  powers  which  will  enable  them  to  per- 
form their  assiduous  labor  with  success.  To  secure  such  teachers,  and  to 
retain  them,  we  must  appreciate  the  value  of  their  services,  made 
valuable  to  us  by  the  time  and  expense  incurred  in  qualifying  them  to 
faithfully  fulfil  the  duties  we  assign  to  them.  In  all  other  matters  we 
recognize  first-class  ability,  and  pay  for  it,  or  else  are  content  with 
inferior  workmanship.  If,  then,  we  say  we  must  have  the  best  talent 
to  instruct  our  children,  Ave  must  not  refuse  the  means  necessary  to 
obtain  it.  We  have  generally  been  fortunate  in  our  teachers ;  they 
have  been  faithful  and  efiicient  servants.  We  only  look  back  with 
regret  to  those  occasions  when  lack  of  pecuniary  means  has  deprived 
us  of  their  services.  Our  State,  in  its  beneficent  care  of  its  educa- 
tional interests,  provides,  through  its  Normal  Schools,  a  noble  body  of 
teachers,  to  whose  well-trained  minds  Ave  can  safely  intrust  the  inter- 
ests of  our  children. 

Having  secured  the  room  filled  with  active,  inquiring  minds,  and 
the  competent  teacher,  we  come  to  the  third  requisite  of  good  schools, 
viz. :  an  intelligent  public  sentiment  in  reference  to  school  inter- 
ests. In  this  Ave  are  not,  as  a  town,  up  to  the  mark.  Whereas,  proper 
representation  and  careful  consideration  seldom  fail  to  procure  all  that 
is  necessary  to  provide  the  former,  this  last  is  of  slow  growth.  Many 
hundreds  of  parents  never  visit  a  school  except  upon  examination- 
day,  and  many  citizens  never  enter  a  school-house  after  leaA'ing  it  as 
scholars  ;  teachers  have  thereby  been  discouraged  in  their  labors,  or 
crushed  by  misrepresentations,  Avhen  frequent  visits  of  parents  and 
friends  would  have  prevented  it.  To  those  Avho  would  plead  lack 
of  time,  we  would  only  say, — Avhat  jsrivate  interest  involving  the  care 
of  your  personal  property  do  you  thus  leave  to  others  ?  Much  more 
should  you  not  alloAV  your  child  to  be  educated  from  year  to  year 
without  shoAving,  by  personal  inspection,  your  regard  for  his  welfare. 

Regulations  or  the  Public  School. 
Regulations  common  to  all  the  Public  Schools  tender  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  School  Committee. — Sect.  1.  The  teachers  to 
be  at  their  school-rooms  fifteen  minutes,  and  in  stormy  or  cold  weather 
twenty  minutes,  before  school  time. 
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Sect.  2.  The  school  hours  shall  be,  for  the  mornmg,  from  nine 
o'clock  to  twelve,  throughout  the  year ;  and  for  the  afternoon,  from 
two  to  five,  from  the  first  Monday  in  April  to  the  first  Monday  in 
October ;  and  from  the  first  Monday  in  October  to  the  first  Monday  in 
April,  from  half-past  one  to  half-past  four  o'clock. 

Sect.  3.  Teachers  are  not  to  dismiss  their  schools  or  change  the 
school  hours,  except  by  permission  of  the  committee,  nor  must  any 
recess  exceed  fifteen  minutes. 

Sect.  4,  The  morning  exercises  of  the  school  shall  commence  with 
the  reading  of  the  Bible ;  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  reading  be 
followed  with  some  devotional  service. 

Sect.  5.  An  excuse,  written  or  otherwise  authenticated,  must  be 
brought  by  each  pupil,  for  absence,  tardiness,  or  dismission  before  the 
appointed  hours  for  leaving. 

Sect.  6.  Tardiness,  beyond  five  minutes,  shall  be  considered  a  vio- 
lation of  school  hours,  and  shall  subject  the  delinquent  to  such  penalty 
as  the  nature  of  tlie  case  may  require. 

Sect.  7.  There  shall  be  a  recess  of  ten  minutes  each  half  day,  for 
every  school ;  and  for  every  Primary  School  there  may  be  an  extra 
recess  each  half  day. 

Sect.  8.  The  instructor  shall  exercise  a  kind  and  parental  disci- 
pline. If  there  is  direct  and  violent  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the 
teacher,  or  continued  disobedience  in  a  pupil,  or  improper  interference 
of  pai-ents,  such  as  to  render  his  example  permanently  injurious,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  report  such  pupil  to  the  commit- 
tee, who  alone  shall  have  power  to  expel  from  the  privileges  of  the 
school,  and  to  readmit,  evidence  being  given  of  repentance  and 
amendment. 

Sect.  9.  No  pupil  having  been  in  attendance  at  one  school  shall  be 
admitted  into  another  without  previous  consent  of  the  committee. 

Sect.  10.  Each  teacher  is  directed  not  to  receive  any  children,  as 
piipils,  whose  residence  is  out  of  town,  and  if  any  are  now  in  attend- 
ance, they  are  now  to  be  dismissed.  Neither  is  any  child  other  than 
a  pupil  to  be  allowed  temporarily  in  any  school. 

Sect.  11.  In  case  of  difiiculty  in  the  discharge  of  their  ofiicial 
duties,  or  when  they  may  desire  any  temporary  indulgence,  the  in- 
structors shall  apply  to  the  committee  for  advice  and  direction. 

Sect.  12.  No  studies  shall  be  j)ursued  in  any  of  the  schools,  nor 
any  text-books  used  or  introduced,  except  those  authorized  by  the 
committee. 

Sect.  13.  The  statute  in  regard  to   the   fiiithful  keeping   of  the 
school  register  is  to  be  observed.    And  it  is  directed  that  this  register 
be  kept  at  the  school-room,  for  inspection  of  the  committee. 
11 
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Sect.  14.  "VYbenever  the  necessary  school-books  are  not  furnished 
by  the  parents  or  guardian,  on  the  written  request  of  the  teacher,  it 
shall  be  his  duty  to  send  such  pupil  with  a  written  order  to  the  town 
agent,  specifying  the  name  of  the  book  required,  the  child's  name, 
and  the  parent's  or  guardian's  name. 

Sect.  15.  No  subscription  or  advertisement  shall  be  introduced  into 
any  public  school  without  the  consent  of  the  committee. 

Sect.  16.  Scholars  are  not  to  be  admitted  to  any  public  school  with- 
out a  certificate  from  some  member  of  the  school  committee. 

Sect.  17.  Any  damage  done  to  the  school-house,  grounds,  or  prem- 
ises, must  be  paid  for  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child  or  chil- 
dren doing  it.  The  "  General  Statutes  of  Massachusetts "  enact, 
that  all  such  wilful  and  wanton  damages  shall  be  punished  "  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  jail  not 
exceeding  one  year." 

Sect.  18.  Scholars  are  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  schools  until  five 
years  of  age,  nor  until  vaccinated. 

Sect.  19.  The  above  rules  are  to  be  strictly  observed. 
School  Committee.— DanieTu  W.  Fuller,  Daniel  P.  Stimpson. 

TOPSFIELD. 

The  education  which  our  Commonwealth  requires  looks  alike  to  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  wants  of  our  youth.  But  the  efforts  in 
education  naturally  more  strongly  tend  to  the  intellectual.  Knowl- 
edge is  universally  admitted  to  be  power.  If  the  intellect  is  culti- 
vated while  the  passions  and  appetites  are  permitted  to  run  wild,  and 
no  accountability  is  felt  to  a  higher  power,  nor  reverence,  nor  any  of 
those  traits  of  character  cultivated,  which  are  implied  in  a  religious 
teaching,  there  is  only  a  power  for  evil.  In  too  many  instances  we 
have  proof  that  the  moral  and  spiritual  wants  of  children  are  too 
much  overlooked,  and  need  to  be  more  especially  attended  to  in  our 
schools,  or  they  grow  up  immoral  and  irreligious, — and  so  the  makers 
of  our  laws,  looking  to  the  best  interests  of  society,  have,  by  express 
enactments,  required  such  insti'uction.  It  thus  becomes  the  impera- 
tive duty  of  teachers  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  these  wants 
of  their  pupils,  and  to  attend  faithfully  to  every  part  of  their  educa- 
tion ;  to  see  that  they  are  not  only  diligent  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
minds,  but  are  true  to  "  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever 
things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report ;  and,  if  there  be  any 
virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,"  teach  them  to  "  think  on  these 
things." 

Superintendent. — Francis  Walsh.  School  Committee. — NEriEMiAH  Cleaveland, 
"William  Ray,  Jeremiah  Balch,  Elbridge  F.  Perkins,  Joseph  Perkins,  Sydney 
A.  Merriam. 
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WENHAM. 

Discipline. — To  the  subject  of  order  and  discipline  the  committee 
have  i^iven  considerable  attention ;  and  in  their  visits  to  the  various 
schools  have  urged  its  importance  upon  teachers  and  scholars.  With- 
out this  important  element  no  school  can  prosper.  Obedience  to  law 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  good  character  and  all  true  prosperity,  and 
if  it  is  not  required  in  the  school-room,  we  cannot  expect  that  our 
boys  will  become  good  citizens.  To  secure  discipline,  there  should  be 
the  fullest  co-operation  and  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  In 
fact,  we  may  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  do  the  work 
without  this  assistance.  Yet  how  many  parents  there  are  who  are 
perfectly  Avilling  to  sustain  the  teacher  as  long  as  their  neighbors' 
children  are  the  only  ones  that  are  punished,  but  as  soon  as  one  of 
their  own  children  is  brought  to  account,  the  teacher  is  denounced  in 
the  presence  of  the  child,  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  barbarians,  when 
perhaps  the  only  evidence  they  have  in  the  case  is  obtained  by  ques- 
tioning the  unruly  boy,  whose  disobedience  has  placed  him  in  conflict 
with  his  teachers.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  a  course  will  do  much 
to  neutralize  or  destroy  the  exertions  of  the  best  of  teachers.  Much 
difference  of  oj^inion  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  use  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment in  our  schools.  The  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
great  majority  of  our  scholars  can  be  governed  by  the  jjowers  of  love 
and  reason,  but  still  there  are  some  in  all  of  our  schools  who  seem  to 
be  deaf  to  persuasive  words,  proof  against  all  moral  considerations, 
until  they  become  convinced  that  the  teacher  has  power  to  compel, 
and  is  able  to  use  it.  Let  there  be  no  mawkish  sensibilities  on  this 
point,  but  let  incorrigible  scholars  be  made  to  feel  that  the  way  of  the 
transgressor  is  hard.  We  say  then  let  the  divine  law  of  love  be  the 
leading  element  in  the  government  of  our  schools,  but  let  us  not  take 
from  the  teachers  the  right  to  use  physical  coercion  when  it  becomes 
a  necessity,  for  by  having  the  power  and  the  right,  the  necessity  to 
use  is  often  prevented.  We  have  spoken  plainly  upon  this  subject 
because  we  believe  it  merits  the  consideration  of  our  citizens,  and  if  it 
does  not  receive  due  attention  we  cannot  expect  to  receive  the  full 
benefit  of  our  educational  system. 

School  CommiUee. — N.  P.  Perkins,  Henry  Patch,  R.  F.  Dodge. 

WEST  NEWBURY. 

Your  committee  are  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  at  length  all 
our  schools  have  good,  convenient  and  respectable  school-rooms,  the 
new  houses  having  been  completed,  and  although  not  very  imposing 
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or  showy  edifices,  they  are  good  substantial  buildings,  and  as  -well 
furnished  as  the  average  of  the  best  school-rooms  in  the  State,  having 
the  most  improved  furniture  that  could  be  obtained  in  Boston,  And, 
upon  the  whole,  we  consider  these  houses  a  credit  to  the  town,  and 
we  think  they  will  prove  a  great  blessing  to  the  rising  generation.  It 
is  with  pleasure  that  we  notice  the  respect  and  care  that  teachers  and 
scholars  manifest  for  their  new  houses.  The  first  one  completed  has 
been  occupied  for  more  than  a  year,  and  the  teacher  has  looked  after 
it  so  faithfully  that  not  a  mark  is  to  be  seen  upon  a  single  seat  or  desk, 
and  it  looks  as  nice  and  fresh  as  when  the  builder  left  it. 

We  hope  that  the  same  may  be  the  case  with  all  the  new  school- 
houses,  and  that  specimens  of  jack-knife  carving  may  never  be  seen  in 
them.  Every  scholar  should  be  as  careful  not  to  injure  them  as  they 
would  be  of  the  furniture  in  their  parlors  at  home.  The  town  was 
certainly  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  better  school  accommodations, 
and  we  think  the  new  houses  a  good  investment — at  any  rate,  your 
committee  most  fully  appreciate  them. 

School  Committee.— Moses  C.  Sjiith,  Hiraji  Tozee,  William  Merrill,  George  W. 
Carr,  Thomas  C.  Thurlow,  D.  L.  Ambrose. 


MIDDLESEX    COUNTY 


BILLERICA. 


Our  schools  are  the  most  beautiful  vineyards  of  our  beautiful 
town.  In  them  our  loveliest,  costliest  plants  spring  up,  obtain  their 
sustenance  and  unfold  their  bloom  and  beauty.  From  them  come 
forth  the  strongest,  fairest  pillars  for  the  u^^holding  of  the  institutions 
and  the  honor  of  the  town,  the  State,  the  nation.  They  are  the  hope, 
and  the  glory,  and  the  strength  of  our  community ;  for  they  mould 
the  mind,  quicken  the  thought  and  sustain  the  intelligence  of  the  com- 
munity. They  are  the  conservative  and  life-giving  power  of  the  coun- 
try, for  in  them  the  roots  of  our  far-spreading  tree  of  constitutional 
liberty  find  their  nutriment  and  vigor.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
most  liberally  supported,  most  fondly  cherished,  and  most  carefully 
managed  and  instructed.  Our  children  are  our  dearest  jewels ;  our 
most  sacred  charge  and  ti-easure.  They  are  to  uphold  our  name  and 
character.  To  their  hands  our  property,  our  institutions,  civil,  educa- 
tional, religious,  are  soon  to  be  confided.     They  are  in  a  few  brief 
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years  to  be  the  conservators  of  the  most  magnificent  republic  on  the 
globe, — citizens  of  a  rising  empire  which  will  demand  great  things  of 
its  people.  Is  it  not,  then,  the  part  of  wisdom  to  bestow  on  them  a 
sound  and  generous  education  ?  Is  it  not,  indeed,  the  imperious  dic- 
tate of  humanity  to  give  them  a  fair  and  liberal  start  in  the  world — 
intellectually  as  well  as  pecuniarily — and  thus  in  some  degree  prepare 
them  for  the  management  of  the  mighty  trust  about  to  be  committed 
to  their  hands  ?  But  are  we  not  now  doing  this  ?  Yes,  ti'uly  and 
commendably  to  some  extent ;  but  let  us  look  the  subject  fairly  in  the 
face  and  see. 

With  school-houses  in  some  instances  cold,  unpainted,  unfurnished, 
barnlike  and  baleful,  without  maps,  globes,  time-pieces,  suitable  chairs, 
desks  and  blackboards,  weights,  measures  and  other  apparatus ;  with 
teachers,  in  some  cases,  inexperienced,  immethodical ;  wuth  little  or 
no  gradation  of  the  scholars,  with  a  winter  session  in  one  important 
district  of  only  forty  days,  with  the  complexity  of  the  old  district  sys- 
tem to  prevent  efficient  reformation,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  we  are 
doing  what  we  can  and  ought  to  do  for  the  proper  education  of  our 
offspring  ?  Is  not  Billerica  an  old  and  wealthy  town  ?  Are  we  not 
able  to  have  a  better  class  of  school-houses  ?  Have  we  not  power  to 
furnish  them  with  apparatus,  to  fence  and  decorate  the  grounds  with 
trees,  and  keep  them  all  in  perfect  order  ?  Cannot  some  of  our  schools 
be  graded  and  thus  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  economic  pruaciple  ot 
division  of  labor  ?  Is  it  not  possible  for  us,  as  well  as  other  towns,  to 
employ  some  teachers  from  the  Normal  Schools,  and  to  retain  them 
when  they  prove  successful  ?  Cannot  the  summer  and  winter  sessions 
be  pi-olonged,  and  is  not  a  higher  percentage  in  attendance  easily  at 
tainable  ?  Why,  indeed,  should  not  the  schools  of  Billerica  equal  any 
in  the  State  ?  We  have  the  means,  why  not  the  will  ?  To  be  sure, 
we  now  are  doing  well ;  but  with  our  privileges  ought  we  not  to  be 
doing  splendidly?  What,  then,  is  needed?  Aspiration.  Or  in 
other  words,  a  profound  conviction  that  the  education  of  our  children 
is  a  primal  duty  which  we  owe  to  ourselves,  to  them,  to  our  country 
and  our  God  ;  that  our  schools  are  capable  of  vast  improvement ;  that 
we  have  the  means  to  make  it ;  that  the  real  power  and  splendor  oi 
our  town  consists  mainly  in  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  its  people  ; 
that  our  noblest  efforts  are  those  put  forth  in  this  direction ;  and  then 
a  corresponding  course  of  action, — a  renovation,  or  rebuilding  of  the 
school-houses,  employment  of  a  higher  grade  of  teachers,  a  more  cor- 
dial co-operation  with  them  in  their  labors  and  a  more  careful  super- 
vision of  the  studies,  manners,  morals,  temper  of  the  children.  Aspi- 
ration, we  again  repeat,  that  our  schools  may  take  a  new  and  better 
course,  may  assume  fresh  power,  and  rising  from  mediocrity,  coine  to 
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be  the  first  and  best  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  impart  a  sound,  nse- 
ful  and  sujDerior  education  to  our  beloved  sons  and  daughters. 

One  of  the  most  eflectual  means,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  of 
attaining  this  result,  will  be  to  abolish  the  old  district  system  and 
throw,  as  most  places  in  the  Commonwealth  with  admirable  results 
have  done,  the  whole  school  system  and  property  into  the  hands  of 
the  town,  to  be  managed  by  a  single  superintending  board.  Some  of 
the  advantages  of  such  a  change  would  be, — 

1.  More  uniformity  in  the  structure,  furniture  and  repairing  of  the 
school-houses  throughout  the  town.  In  this,  the  sj^arsely  settled  dis- 
tricts would  receive  decided  benefit. 

2.  The  proper  grading  of  the  schools,  which,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, is  of  difiicult  accomplishment. 

3.  A  systematic  order  and  arrangemen,t  of  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement and  close  of  the  terms  of  the  schools,  of  the  examinations, 
both  of  teachers  and  of  scholars,  of  the  vacations,  holidays,  etc.,  which 
is  now  almost  entirely  impossible  to  effect. 

4.  The  services  of  a  better  class  of  teachers  secured.  Under  the 
present  system  the  teacher  is  often  employed  because  she  is  without 
much  pains  "  available,"  or  because  she  is  a  relative  of  this  or  that 
family  in  the  district ;  or  because  she  desires  to  '^  try  her  hand "  at 
teaching,  and  cares  but  little  for  the  compensation.  Such  teachers 
sometimes  do  well ;  but  this  is  not  the  rule.  Teaching  is  an  art,  and 
not  one  in  ten  of  those  who  try  it,  understand  it.  As  it  now  is,  the 
range  from  which  our  instructors  are  selected  is  extremely  narrow ; 
this  one  comes  in  for  "  trial ; "  this  one  for  "  relationship  ; "  this  one 
for  "  cheapness  ;  "  this  one  for  "  availability ;  "  and  the  result  is  that 
the  intellect  of  the  child  is  often  sacrificed  to  the  ignorance,  inexperi- 
ence, or  stupidity  of  the  teacher.  This  is  costly  policy.  Under  the 
proposed  system  the  superintending  committee  may  select  from  a 
wider  field  and  larger  number,  and  thus  secure  a  class  of  teachers 
whose  services  shall  more  effectively  conduce  to  the  improvement  and 
high  standing  of  the  schools. 

5.  Valuable  teachers  may  be  retained.  At  the  present,  if  a  new 
teacher  prove  to  be  a  good  one,  she  soon  receives  and  accepts  an  invi- 
tation to  another  town  or  city,  leaving  us  to  make  another  trial.  So 
that  our  schools  in  some  sense  are  the  crucibles  in  which  the  inexpe- 
rienced test  their  skill  in  teaching.  But  this  again,  is  costly  policy. 
The  town  can  ill  afiford  to  sustain  a  school  a  term  or  two  for  any  such 
experimental  pm-poses.  The  minds  of  children  are  too  precious 
to  be  misled  by  such  a  trial.  But  by  the  system  recommended,  the 
most  valuable  instructors  may  be  retained  from  year  to  year,  and  the 
benefit  of  their  experience  realized. 
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6.  It  may  Tbe  also  mentioned  that  the  town  Avill  after  1869  forfeit 
by  law  a  portion  of  its  school  money  from  the  State,  unless  the  new 
system  be  adoj^ted. 

Without,  however,  suggesting  other  reasons  for  the  change  in  our 
school  organization,  it  will,  we  think,  be  evident  from  what  has  now 
been  said,  that  by  entei-ing  on  the  new  i^lan,  we  shall  secure  more 
uniformity  in  buildings,  better  order  and  arrangement  of  the  schools, 
abler  and  more  permanent  teachers,  greater  economy,  and  at  the 
same  time  greater  interest,  proficiency  and  success  in  the  great  and 
noble  work  of  educating  the  children  and  young  people  of  this  town. 
The  new  organization  will  necessarily  be  attended  with  some  trouble 
and  expense  of  time  and  money  ;  but  when  fairly  made,  and  its  work- 
ing practically  tested,  we  feel  assured  that  we  shall  desire  no  more 
than  other  towns  which  have  adopted  it,  to  return  to  the  old  and 
cumbrous  district  system. 

School  Committee.— Emxs  Nason,  George  P.  Elliot,  C.  C.  Hussy. 

BRIGHTON. 

Teachers^  Ileetings. — A  meeting  of  the  teachers  was  called  by  the 
school  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  regular  communi- 
cations by  which  we  could  more  fully  understand  the  condition  of  the 
schools.  We  wished  each  teacher  to  make  inquiries,  report  the  wants 
of  the  several  schools,  offer  suggestions,  consider  advisable  changes, 
and  discuss  questions  upon  educational  matters.  The  chairman  of 
the  school  committee  acted  as  chairman,  and  G.  D.  Bigelow  was 
elected  secretary. 

Fifteen  meetings  of  this  character  were  held  during  the  year,  and 
much  interest  was  manifested.  Many  questions  were  discussed  upon 
general  management  and  mental  culture,  and  such  interchange  of 
sentiment  was  had  as  proved  beneficial  to  the  schools.  The  benefits 
arising  from  such  meetings  are  too  evident  to  require  explanation.  We 
certainly  hope  they  may  be  continued  in  the  future. 

(Jorporal  Punishment. — This  subject  has  received  so  much  atten- 
tion of  late,  and  has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed,  that  it  seems  hardly 
advisable  to  speak  of  it  here  ;  still  it  so  seriously  affects  the  question 
of  discipline  in  our  schools,  that  it  may  be  w^ell  to  bring  it  before  the 
people. 

Undovibtedly  three-fourths  of  the  parents  of  our  scholars  punish, 
corporally,  their  children ;  and  consequently  many  such  children  are 
with  difticulty  managed  in  school  unless  the  fear  of  corporal  punish- 
ment is  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Generally  the  parent  who  inflicts 
such  punishment  is  decidedly  averse  to  having  ^mother  person  assume 
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such  authority ;  and  some  men,  with  philanthropic  sighs,  forgetting 
home  inflictions  decry  corporal  punishment  as  bai'barous.  A  mother 
may  say  with  high-toned  resentment,  "  The  idea  that  my  child  should 
be  struck!"  Her  child  may  not  need  corporal  punishment.  The 
teacher  who  would  strike  the  timid,  sickly,  shrinking  Olive  is  not 
fitted  for  her  office ;  yet  the  wilful  Nero  may  need  correction.  In  the 
State,  our  prisons  are  only  built  for  the  wrong-doers,  and  our  enemies 
are  conquered  by  a  strong  arm  fitly  represented  on  our  State  shield. 
So  we,  believing  that  quiet  peace  must  be  gained  sometimes  by  the 
use  of  the  sword,  would  adopt  the  motto  of  our  State  for  our  schools, 
simply  substituting  the  gently  reminding  rod  for  the  blood-thirsty 
sword,  as  better  applicable  to  young  people. 

It  should,  however,  be  understood  in  these  remarks,  that  corporal 
punishment  is  not  advocated  as  a  general  rule.  Would  that  it  might 
be  fully  abolished ;  yet  this,  at  present,  is  deemed  inadvisable.  It 
should  be  held  as  the  exception.  In  one  or  two  of  our  schools,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  it  has  been  entirely  abolished  ;  yet  such  schools  are 
not  distinguished  for  their  order  or  brilliancy.  In  no  school  has  it 
been  severely  dealt.  There  is  a  subtle  power  bestowed  naturally,  or 
perhaps  increased  by  culture,  on  a  number  of  our  teachers,  by  which 
corporal  punishment  is  lessened.  A  mesmeric  influence,  we  may  call 
this,  underlying,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  all  attempts  at  assuming 
authority.  They  in  whom  it  abounds,  accomplish  the  most.  Napoleon 
had  it  especially.  Several  of  our  generals,  during  the  late  war,  gained 
much  by  it.  So  is  it  with  our  teachers.  Good  order  and  discipline — 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  scholars  to  excel,  and  generally  a 
successful  accomplishment  of  all  they  undertake — are  the  results  of  it. 
School  Committee.— J .  P.  C.  Winship,  C.  H.  B.  Breck,  Henry  Baldwin. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

Your  committee  desire  to  suggest,  that,  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
much  needed  reform  in  the  character  of  the  teaching  of  grammar  in 
the  lower  schools,  the  entrance  examination  to  the  High  School,  on 
this  subject,  be  confined  to  a  testing  of  the  pupil's  practical  ability  to 
use  the  English  language  correctly ;  and  that  the  scientific  study  of 
grammar,  beyond  the  simplest  possible  rudiments,  be  reserved  to  be 
pursued  in  the  High  School  itself.  Such  a  change  in  the  entrance 
examination  would  banish  the  diy  and  pedantic  methods  of  study  now 
prevalent  in  the  lower  schools,  and  substitute  therefor  the  cultivation 
of  the  children's  taste,  by  a  practical  familiarity  with  good  writing, 
and  the  formation  of  habits  of  correct  expression,  by  pleasant   and 
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attractive  metliods,  which  a  skilful  Grammar  School  teacher  would 
never  be  at  a  loss  to  devise.  They  would  also  suggest,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  experienced  educators,  room  can  be  found  in  the 
Grammar  School  course — by  curtailing  what  is  useless  in  the  study  of 
grammar,  as  now  pursued,  and  by  better  methods  of  teaching  abstract 
arithmetic — for  the  teaching,  in  a  plain  and  familiar  way,  of  those 
mere  rudiments  of  physical  and  mechanical  science,  which  are  of  such 
value  in  the  common  pursuits  of  life.  Such  teaching  would  gi-eatly 
increase  the  value  of  the  Grammar  Schools  to  the  great  mass  of  pupils 
who  never  reach  the  High  School,  and  would  tend  to  diminish  the 
size  and  expense  of  the  latter,  while  it  would  pro2iortionally  elevate 
the  character  of  its  instruction. 

The  arrangement  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  High  School  has 
received  much  attention  from  .able  members  of  successive  boards,  and 
your  committee  believe  it  will  compare  very  favorably  with  that  of 
other  New  England  schools.  They  think,  hoAvever,  that  one  tendency 
cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded  against, — the  tendency,  namely,  to 
overload  the  scholars  with  too  great  a  variety  of  work,  through  a 
natural  ambition  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  parents  to  extend  the 
curriculum  of  study,  and  thus  to  raise  ajoparently,  thongh  not  really, 
the  standard  of  the  school.  Careful  regard  should  at  all  times  be  had 
in  arranging  onr  Public  School  course  to  the  future  destination  and 
future  wants  of  the  pupils.  The  High  School  is  not  called  upon  to 
rival  a  college  in  the  extent  of  its  work.  It  should  rather  be  its  am- 
bition to  carry  out  a  plain,  practical,  and  thoi'ough  training ;  such  as 
shall,  on  the  one  hand,  jDrepare  young  men  and  young  women  with 
just  the  kind  and  amount  of  knowledge  that  they  will  find  useful  on 
their  entrance  into  life,  while  it  implants  in  them  a  taste  for  intellec- 
tual pursuits,  M'hich  will  inspire  them  to  carry  on  their  own  education 
after  school-life  is  over ;  and,  on  the  other,  shall  furnish  a  finn  and 
soHd  foundation  to  those  who  pass  on  to  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning. 

Corporal  PimisJmient. — Unwilling  as  they  are  to  weary  their  fel- 
low-citizens with  any  further  discussion  of  this  wearisome  subject,  the 
school  committee  yet  feel  called  upon,  in  justice  to  themselves,  to 
offer  the  following  statement  and  opinions  : — 

The  task  of  defending  the  continued  employment  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment in  our  Public  Schools  is,  for  various  reasons,  a  very  ungrateful 
one,  and  exposes  those  who  undertake  it  to  much  misconception. 
The  ignorance  of  the  general  public  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  Public 
School  teachers  is  extreme  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  perfectly 
easy  to  excite  the  feehngs  of  that  large  class  in  the  community  w^ho 
are  governed  by  their  feelings,  and  not  by  their  reason.  Corporal 
12 
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punishment  is,  in  its  nature,  an  ugly  necessity ;  so  is  the  incarceration 
of  adult  offenders  in  jails  and  State  prisons  ;  so  are  many  other  inci- 
dents of  an  imperfect  state  of  society.  No  one  advocates  its  continu- 
ance as  a  good  in  itself;  few  consider  it  a  permanent  and  necessary 
element  in  our  school  system.  While  nothing  in  the  experience  of 
the  jDast  year  has  led  your  committee  to  change  their  opinion,  that  its 
retention  is  still  a  necessity  incident  to  the  present  imperfections  of 
that  system,  they  are,  in  common  with  all  other  friends  of  educa- 
tional progress,  desirous  of  seeing  it  now  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
at  some  future  time  entirely  abolished.  They  cannot  think,  however, 
that  any  measure  which  looks  to  its  immediate  discontinuance  without 
those  great  and  important  changes  and  improvements  in  our  schools 
which  will  alone  do  away  with  its  necessity,  and  which  time  alone  can 
bring,  is  either  wise,  consistent,  or  safe  ;  and  they  would  especially 
deprecate  the  mischievous  effects  on  their  good  order  and  progress, 
which  the  persistent  agitation  of  the  subject  for  the  past  twelve 
months  has  had  upon  the  condition  of  the  schools. 

The  subject  came  before  the  present  committee  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  grossly  exaggerated  stories, — now  too  well  understood  to 
need  further  -comment, — by  the  offering  of  an  order  for  the  immediate 
abolition  of  the  corporal  punishment  of  girls  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
city.  On  this  order,  the  sub-committee  on  rules  and  regulations, 
made  a  report  recommending  the  passing  of  a  regulation  forbidding 
the  corporal  punishment  of  girls  of  more  than  twelve  years  of  age  ; 
in  accordance  with  the  physiological  argument  urged  by  gentlemen 
whose  opinion  on  such  subjects  carried  much  weight,  that,  after  that 
age,  there  was  a  real  and  very  important  physiological  distinction 
between  the  sexes.  After  a  full  discussion  of  this  report,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  a  large  majority  of  the  board,  that,  as  the  corporal  punish- 
ment of  girls  was  already  virtually  abolished  in  all  the  higher  classes, 
sufficient  confidence  could  be  placed  in  the  teachers  of  Cambridge  to 
allow  of  the  regulations  standing  unaltered.  The  Avhole  subject  was, 
therefore,  laid  on  the  table. 

The  committee  have  seen  no  reason  to  depart  from  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  on  that  occasion.  The  corporal  punishment  of  girls  is 
virtually  abolished  in  the  High  and  Grammar  Schools,  and  a  regula- 
tion to  that  effect  would  do  neither  harm  nor  good.  To  discriminate 
by  regulation  between  the  sexes  in  the  Primary  Schools  would  be  a 
measure  neither  correct  in  morals  nor  called  for  by  any  physiological 
distinction  at  that  age.  ISTo  corporal  punishment  should  ever  be 
inflicted  in  Primary  Schools  that  would  be  injurious  to  a  girl ;  while 
the  exemption  of  girls  and  the  punishment  of  boys,  for  precisely  the 
same  petty  offences,  would  tend  to  confuse  the  minds  of  childx-en  in 
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regard  to  moral  distinctions,  and  would  ci'eate  a  needless  addition  to 
the  already  difficult  task  of  the  Primary  teacher.  What  the  real 
nature  of  the  task  is,  has  been  partly  shown  by  the  details  ah-eady 
given ;  and  yet  it  may  be  worth  while — such  are  the  thoughtlessness 
and  ignorance  of  people  on  the  subject — to  illustrate  it  still  further. 
In  Primary  Schools,  as  now  accommodated  in  the  city  of  Cambridge, 
there  are  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  children  respectively,  all  seated  in 
one  room,  classes  being  drafted  oft',  from  time  to  time,  into  side-rooms, 
or  rather  closets,  for  recitation, — an  operation  which  itself  occasions 
constant  disturbance  in  the  large  room.  In  this  large  room  a  single 
young  woman  is  placed  to  preserve  order,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
hear  her  own  recitations.  These  recitations  are,  under  our  present 
system,  unnaturally  long  for  children,  who  ai-e  at  an  age  when  all  the 
instincts  of  nature  incline  them  to  incessant  bodily  activity,  and  who 
are, not  yet  capable  of  continuous  mental  application.  The  studies 
are  dry  and  repulsive.  The  younger  children — many  of  them  mere 
babies — are  seated  in  rows,  with  little  or  nothing  to  do  during  their 
long,  and,  to  them,  weai'isome  imprisonment.  In  a  school  thus  organ- 
ized,— if  such  an  arrangement  can  be  called  an  organization, — the 
teacher  must  succeed,  during  the  year,  in  bringing  on  a  certain  num- 
ber of  pupils  to  the  point  of  being  able  to  gain  a  certain  percentage 
in  an  examination  for  admission  to  the  Grammar  School.  This  exam- 
ination is  itself  in  the  driest  elements  of  learning, — in  the  spelling  of 
words  from  a  spelling-book  (words  of  whose  very  meaning  the  child  is 
often  ignorant ;)  in  the  abstractions  of  mental  arithmetic ;  and  in  the 
meaning  of  the  Roman  numerals,  punctuation-mai-ks,  the  cabalistic 
letters  attached  to  men's  names,  and  such  other  abbreviations. 

With  a  body  of  Primary  School  teachers  placed  in  such  circum- 
stances, and  with  such  a  task  before  them,  set  to  govern  and  teach  a 
mass  of  children  drawn,  often  exclusively,  from  the  rudest  and  worst- 
educated  part  of  the  population,  your  committee,  so  far  from  feeling  a 
desire  to  blame  them  or  to  hold  them  up  to  the  public  as  clinging  to 
their  power  to  inflict  corporal  liunishment  from  a  love  of  giving  pain, 
can  only  express  their  admiration  at  their  patience  and  conscientious 
fidelity  to  duty,  and  cannot  but  regret  the  great  addition  to  the  difii- 
culty  of  their  task,  which  has  been  occasioned  by  the  popular  excite- 
ment that  has  existed  during  the  past  year. 

If  the  community  had  an-ived  at  the  point  of  fully  recognizing  the 
necessity  of  a  thorough  professional  training  on  the  part  of  school 
teachers,  these  difiiculties  would  in  part  disappear ;  but  that  necessity 
is  still  ignoi-ed,  or  most  inadequately  provided  for ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  our  schools  have  to  be  largely  supplied  with  untrained 
and  inexperienced  young  teachers,  whose  only  pre]3aration  has  been 
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the  acquirement  of  a  certain  amount  of  mere  knowledge  at  a  High 
School,  and  whose  best  claim  to  a  place  is  an  honest  desire  to  earn 
their  own  living.  Out  of  the  large  number  of  beginners  thus  inade- 
quately prepared,  many  excellent  teachers  are  gradually  trained  to 
to  their  work  by  actual  experience  ;  but,  considering  the  imperfection 
of  their  preparation,  and  the  difficulty  of  their  task,  they  need  all  the 
help  and  all  the  charitable  allowance  which  the  public  can  give. 

The  evils  which  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  Primary  Schools  are 
to  be  found  also  in  the  Grammar  Schools.  Here,  also,  as  has  been 
shown,  lack  of  sufficient  accommodations,  the  retention  of  an  obsolete 
arrangement  of  school-rooms,  and  of  a  course  of  study  which  lags 
behind  the  demands  of  the  times,  and  the  progress  of  thought  on  edu- 
cational subjects,  render  a  resort  to  corporal  punishment  more  fre- 
quent than  would  otherwise  be  necessary;  but  for  these  evils  the 
teachers  are  not  responsible,  nor  has  Cambridge  ground  for  complaint 
of  any  lack  of  faithful  and  conscientious  devotion  to  duty  on  the  part 
of  her  Grammar  School  teachers,  or  any  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
its  results,  which  are  as  good  as  can  be  produced  under  existing  con- 
ditions. It  is  for  the  community  to  improve  those  result's,  by  doing 
its  share  in  promoting  the  general  improvement  of  the  schools. 

Your  committee  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  present  regula- 
tions in  regard  to  corporal  punishment  in  Cambridge  schools  are 
entirely  sufficient,  and  that  the  persistent  agitation  of  the  subject, 
from  whatever  motives  it  originates,  is  mischievous  to  the  good  order 
and  discipline  of  the  schools.  It  is  mischievous  in  more  than  one 
way.  It  not  only  tends  to  produce  a  feeling  of  insubordination  in  the 
minds  of  the  piipils,  so  that  it  is  the  testimony  of  teachers  of  the 
longest  experience,  that  the  schools  have  never  been  more  difficult  to 
govern  than  since  the  commencement  of  the  agitation  ;  but  by  raising 
a  false  issue  on  a  subordinate  point,  it  tends  to  retard,  if  not  wholly 
prevent,  those  much-needed  and  far  more  important  improvements  in 
other  directions,  which  have  been  alluded  to. 

These  improvements,  they  believe,  will  be  all-sufficient  to  prevent 
needless  and  improper  punishments ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
taking  of  the  power  to  inflict  punishment  out  of  the  hands  of  the  teach- 
ers, or  the  needless  continuance  of  agitation  on  the  subject,  will  only 
carry  us  farther  from  the  desired  end.  Your  committee  are  confirmed 
in  these  views  by  the  almost  unanimous  agreement  with  them  of  prac- 
tical teachers  of  all  grades  of  schools,  as  expressed  in  their  journals 
and  conventions, — teachers  of  whom  it  is  simply  a  libel  to  say,  that 
they  adhere  to  the  right  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  because  they 
are  so  brutalized  as  to  enjoy  the  infliction  of  pain. 

Of  the  arguments  employed  by  the  advocates  for  entire  abolition  of 
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corporal  i:»i^nisliment,  some  are  almost  beneath  criticism,  while  others 
are  refuted  by  stubborn  facts.  In  opposition  to  the  infliction  of  pain 
by  the  teacher,  the  example  of  the  surgeon  is  adduced,  who  strives  by 
every  means  to  avoid  or  to  alleviate  it ;  but  surely  he  Avould  not  do  so 
if  the  pain  were  a  needful  and  essential  part  of  the  cnre.  We  do  not 
incarcerate  adult  criminals  simply  for  the  sake  of  incarcerating  them ; 
bnt  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfore  and  good  order  of  society,  and 
for  the  reformation,  not  the  sufiering,  of  the  criminal  himself.  Cor- 
poral punishment  can  only  be  defended,  in  the  view  of  your  com- 
mittee, upon  similar  grounds  as  a  police  regulation,  incident  to  the 
imperfections  of  society  and  of  the  present  school  system,  and  to  be 
diminished,  and  finally  disappear,  as  that  system  gradually  improves ; 
precisely  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  will  come  when  capital 
punishment  and  crowded  State  prisons  will  no  longer  be  needed  for 
the  safety  of  society  at  large. 

It  has  been  argued,  that  the  abuse  of  corporal  punishment  in  our 
Public  Schools  has  come  to  be  so  great  as  to  furnish  a  valid  reason  for 
abolishing  it  altogether.  The  argument  is  apt  to  come  from  persons 
who,  remembering  the  state  of  school  discipline  a  quarter  or  a  half  a 
century  ago,  and  rarely  visiting  them  now,  suppose  the  same  condi- 
tion of  things  existing  as  in  the  days  of  their  own  boyhood.  That,  in 
many  quarters,  there  is  still  far  too  much  corporal  punishment,  that  it 
is  inflicted  for  trifling  oftences  and  on  improper  occasions,  that  it  is 
often  the  resort  of  teachers  too  lazy  or  too  ill-tempered  to  learn  how 
to  govern  in  better  ways,  your  committee  are  not  disposed  to  deny. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  a  steady  progress  has  been  made,  and  is 
making,  in  the  amelioration  of  the  discipline  of  our  Public  Schools ; 
and  that  the  teachers  most  strenuous  for  the  retention  of  the  power  to 
inflict  punishment  are  precisely  those  who  find  least  occasion  for  its 
use.  The  possession  of  the  power  obviates  the  necessity  for  its  em- 
j)loyment.  Its  abuse  must  be  guarded  against  by  the  vigilance  of 
parents,  committees,  and  superintendents ;  and,  above  all,  by  promot- 
ing the  professional  education  of  teachers,  and  making  the  calling 
atti-active  to  a  superior  class  of  minds.  Under  any  and  all  circum- 
stances, however,  your  committee  believe  that  the  maintenance  of 
authority  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of  a  school ;  and  that, 
to  this  end,  in  the  schools,  as  at  present  oi-ganized,  resort  must  some- 
times be  had  to  a  short,  sharp  and  decisive,  but  not  cruel,  mode  of 
punishment.  They  would  give  it  as  their  opinion,  that  no  abuse  of 
such  punishment  exists  in  the  schools  of  Cambridge,  such  as  to  call  for 
its  entire  and  immediate  abolition. 

In  the  case  of  the  German  schools,  so  much  relied  on  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  entire  abolition  of  cor^joral  punishment  by  regulations, 
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there  is  direct  and  unimpeachable  evidence  to  prove  that  such  regula- 
tions have  aggravated  the  very  mischief  they  were  intended  to  cure, 
and  that,  while  careful  and  regulated  punishment  is  abolished,  brutal, 
ill-regulated,  passionate,  and  dangerous  punishments  still  prevail.* 
No  mere  regulation  will  suffice  to  control  a  passionate  or  tyi-annical 
teacher ;  the  only  safeguard  is  the  employment  of  teachers  to  whose 
judgment  and  good  temper  the  task  of  disciijline  can  be  safely  in- 
trusted, and  to  place  them  under  circumstances  where  good  discij^line 
by  mild  methods  can  reasonably  be  expected. 

Your  committee  would  state,  that,  in  several  instances  during  the 
past  year,  the  very  natiiral  reluctance  of  teachers,  at  present,  to  inflict 
corporal  punishment,  has  resulted  in  the  turning  into  the  street  of 
children  whom,  of  all  others,  it  is  important  to  have  in  the  school. 
In  the  street,  these  children  are  growing  up  idle  and  vicious,  to  be 
hereafter  a  curse  to  the  community,  and  the  probable  future  occupants 
of  a  jail.  They  would  submit,  that  this  alternative  is  worse  than  such 
a  moderate  and  harmless  corporal  chastisement  as  would  have  enabled 
the  teachers  to  retain  them  in  the  school.  In  at  least  one  instance, 
the  father  of  a  boy  so  discharged  has  appeared  before  your  committee, 
and  claimed  the  right  as  a  tax-payer  to  have  his  son  so  retained, 
and  to  have  the  needful  chastisement  inflicted.  In  other  cases,  the 
mothers  of  girls  have  themselves  begged  the  teachers  to  punish  their 
children,  if  in  the  teacher's  judgment  it  shovild  seem  needful;  but  not 
to  turn  them  into  the  streets,  where  those  mothers — hard-working 
women,  away  all  day  at  their  labor — would  have  no  means  of  control- 
ling or  protecting  them.  Your  committee  submit,  that  the  fate  of  a 
girl  turned  into  the  street  is  likely  to  be  worse  than  any  punishment 
which  will  be  inflicted  by  any  Public  School  teacher  in  Cambridge. 

Your  committee  are  aware,  that  a  plan  has  been  proposed  for  the 
separation  and  incarceration,  in  a  city  truant  or  reform  school,  of 
children  not  amenable  to  a  system  of  discipline  from  which  corporal 

*  "If  in  an  American  school,"  says  a  competent  witness,  who  has  resided  in  Germany, 
and  paid  great  attention  to  the  sul)ject,  the  Rev.  "William  L.  Gage,  "  with  our  newspapers 
Argus-eyed  to  see  everything  and  report  it  to  the  world,  the  violence  which  takes  place  in  a 
German  school  should  occur,  it  would  create  such  deep  feeling  in  the  community,  that  noth- 
ing short  of  the  removal  of  teachers  would  quiet  it.  Of  course,  before  the  visitor  this  vio- 
lence is  not  apparent.  Yet  I  have  seen  a  boy  struck  with  a  clenched  fist  on  the  side  of  the 
head  with  benumbing  force;  and  I  know  that  the  teachers  kick  the  boys  and  strike  the  head 
and  snap  the  nose  and  pinch  the  back  of  the  neck  in  a  brutal  manner.  If  German  schools 
are  of  such  superior  excellence,  it  is  gained,  not  bj'-  the  help,  but  in  spite  of  a  sj'stem  of  such 
gross  and  injurious  punishments  as  are  not  only  hurtful  to  the  health,  but  to  the  character  of 
pupils  and  teachers.  Well-considered,  faitlifulpunisliings  on  the  hand  are  not  in  vofjue  here: 
only  passionate  outbreaks  of  violence,  which  generally  accomplish  their  object  bj'  blows  on 
the  side  of  the  hea.d."— American  Educational  Monthly,  quoted  in  the  Massachusetts  Teacher 
for  May,  1867,  p.  165. 
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punishment  shall  have  been  elmiinated.  They  need,  hardly  point  out, 
that,  for  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  plan,  a  whole  new  set  of  legal 
misdemeanors  must  be  created,  and  a  new  criminal  code  estabUshed, 
which  shall  elevate  childish  obstinacy  and  childish  mischief  into  legal 
crimes,  before  the  authority  can  be  obtained  for  such  incarceration. 
And  while  they  would  not  discourage  the  idea  of  a  separate  school 
for  children  who,  from  irregularity  of  attendance  or  other  causes,  are 
found  hindrances  to  the  progress  of  the  regular  schools,  they  would 
deprecate  the  idea  of  separating,  from  the  improving  society  of  a  well- 
conducted  school,  those  children  who,  from  misgovernment  at  home, 
are  most  in  need  of  the  example  of  their  better-trained  companions. 
They  deem  it  far  better,  that,  excepting  the  actually  vicious,  such 
children  should  be  retained  in  the  regular  schools,  provided  the  power 
to  discipline  them  shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers.  They 
think  that  that  power  may  safely  be  left  to  them,  provided  the  city  shall 
do  her  duty,  by  effecting  the  improvements  that  have  already  been 
recommended.  1st.  By  furnishing  such  accommodations  as  shall  make 
the  schools  of  Cambridge  safe,  healthy,  and  pleasant ;  2d.  By  a  wise 
and  careful  revision  and  improvement  of  the  course  of  study  pursued 
in  them ;  3d.  By  inviting  teachers  of  the  highest  talent  to  the  city, 
instead  of  driving  them  away.  The  accomplishment  of  these  meas- 
ures they  believe  perfectly  feasible  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  which 
shall  be  so  happy  as  to  have  the  confidence  of  the  community,  and  at 
a  time  when  needless  and  hurtful  agitation  shall  have  died  away. 
All  which  is  respectfully  presented. 
School  Committee. — Ezra  rARMENXER,  Chairman;  William  P.  Atkinson,  William 
W.  Goodwin,  Ward  One ;  John  Appleton,  Edwin  B.  Chase,  Ward  Two;  Henry  W. 
Warren,  James  H.  Hall,  "Ward  Three ;  John  W.  Hammond,  Joseph  H.  Tyler,  Ward 
Four;  James  R.  Morse,  Martin  Draper,  Jr.,  Ward  Five. 

The  subscribers  wish  to  be  considered  as  dissenting  from  so  much  of 
the  above  report  as  relates  to  the  subject  of  corporal  punishment. 

School  Committee.— 'Ez^A  Parmenter,  W.  W.  Goodwin,  John  Appleton,  Edwin  B. 
Chase. 

CHELMSFORD. 

Among  the  incidents  and  events  of  the  year  we  reckon  as  worthy 
of  special  mention,  the  visits  of  the  able  and  efficient  Agent  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  Agreeably  to  his  wish,  in  company  with  the 
superintendent,  he  visited  all  the  schools,  expressing  himself  much 
gratified  with  the  many  evidences  he  observed  of  an  interest  in  educa- 
tion, and  not  neglecting  to  point  out  many  particulars  in  which  im- 
provement could  and  should  be  made.  He  urged  upon  the  scholars 
the    importance  of  thorough  preparation  for  future  usefulness,   and 
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encouraged  them  to  improve  by  all  the  favorable  circmiistances  and 
influences  their  condition  and  surroundings  seemed  to  inspire.  He 
also  lectured  at  the  two  most  central  parts  of  the  town,  giving  the 
advantages  of  his  more  matured  thoughts,  and  suggested  many  things 
for  the  improvement  of  our  schools  and  the  general  system  of  educa- 
tion. Such  visits  can  but  do  good.  They  remmd  us  of  an  interest 
in  our  educational  welfare,  outside  of  ourselves,  and  that  wdiile  we  are 
laboring  for  our  own  elevation  and  improvement,  we  are  at  the  same 
time,  indirectly,  laboring  in  common  with  others  for  that  of  our  race. 

We  have  often  in  our  reports  spoken  of  the  importance  of  well- 
qualified  teachers,  but  we  find  that  there  are  other  essentials  to  a  good 
school.  In  aid  of  the  teacher's  exertions  every  surrounding  circum- 
stance should  exert  a  favorable  influence.  The  school-house  should 
be  such  as  to  inspire  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  generous  and  noble 
sentiments,  and  not  the  reverse.  And  the  school-room  should  be  so 
furnished,  and  its  walls  so  hung  Avith  maps  and  charts  that  while  it 
should  inspire  a  sense  of  neatness,  propriety  and  a  love  of  learning,  it 
should  also  leave  the  impress  of  happy  associations.  Do  parents  real- 
ize these  facts  ?  The  law  gives  the  power  and  points  out  the  way 
through  which  these  results  may  be  secured.  A  blind  mistaken,  nar- 
row policy — 

"  defeats  its  own  ends, 

As  cannibals  eat  their  oAvn  friends." 

When  a  teacher  is  engaged,  all  interested  are  morally  bound  to  give 
him  the  support  of  their  encouragement.  It  is  desirable  that  parents 
should  visit  their  schools,  but  not  simjDly  to  pick  flaws  and  find  fault, 
or  to  discover  some  pecidiarity  of  appearance,  or  mode  of  teaching,  to 
use  the  same  to  his  disadvantage,  because,  perhaps,  not  the  one  of 
their  choice,  or  not  engaged  by  themselves  or  party ;  and  if"  in  their 
opinion,  there  is  necessity  for  improvement,  it  would  be  better  to  sug- 
gest it  to  the  committee,  and  not  spread  it  through  the  district.  And 
no  teacher  should  be  dismissed  and  disgraced  simply  because  some  in 
the  district,  and  consequently  to  some  extent  their  children,  are  not 
in  a  condition  to  appreciate  his  services. 

The  superintendent  is  of  opinion  that  the  whole  machinery  of  our 
district  system  should  be  abohshed.  It  is  as  a  wheel  within  a  wheel, 
useless  for  all  practical  purposes  but  to  do  evil.  It  furnishes  the  me- 
dium through  which  every  district  may  be  made  the  centre  of  strife 
and  contention  by  all  such  pei-sons  as  are  naturally  inclined  to  be 
selfish,  dictatorial  or  fault-finding.  But  since  the  district  system  con- 
tinues, it  is  desirable  that  its  machinery  should  work  as  harmoniously 
as  possible.     Prudential  committees  should  be  true  to  the  interests  of 
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their  trust.  No  person  should  accept  the  office,  who  is  not  willing 
faithfully  to  discharge  its  duties.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  Sometimes  persons  get  themselves  or  friends  elected 
prudential  committee  simply  to  control  their  school — to  get  a  connec- 
tion or  friend  put  in  charge  of  it,  who,  perhaps,  would  otherwise  have 
never  been  thought  of  in  connection  with  school-keeping.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  in  employing  connections  and  friends,  provided  they 
are  quahfied,  capable  and  efficient.  Such  teachers  we  need.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  examining  committee  should  not  approbate  persons 
to  teach  who  are  not  qualified.  This  is  true.  Yet  the  desire  to 
please,  and  the  fear  of  making  a  neighborhood  of  enemies  may  have 
something  to  do  in  influencing  the  action  of  committees.  They  are 
not  always  insensible  to  outward  influences. 

School  Committee.— Hon  ACE  W.  Morse,  E.  D.  Bearce,  T.  J.  Pinkham,  Isaac  H. 
Smith,  J.  C.  Butterfield,  Clement  Upham,  B.  J.  Spalding,  Horatio  Marshall. 


CHARLESTOWN. 

In  matters  of  order  and  discipline  we  hope  there  has  been  improve- 
ment. A  new  truant  system  has  been  introduced.  Stated  reports 
of  all  cases  of  corporal  punishment  are  required  to  be  made  to  the 
superintendent.  The  attention  of  the  board  has  ft-equently  been 
called  to  this  matter.  There  has  been  too  much  whip^^ing  in  some  of 
the  schools,  and  other  punishments  have  not  always  been  judicioiis 
and  discriminative.  The  committee  have  been  awake  to  this  matter. 
We  desire  to  reduce  corporal  punishment,  and  in  fact  all  punishment, 
to  a  minimum.  And  if  the  minimum  could  be  zero  so  much  the  better. 
Brute  force  is  a  poor  educator  compared  with  moral  force.  Do  teachers 
understand  that  punishment,  and  esi^ecially  if  over-severe  or  only  half- 
deserved,  injures  the  moral  sense  of  a  child  ?  There  are  cases  not  a  few 
where  kindness  would  win,  but  harshness  cannot  drive.  Think  what  a 
child  is, — ^body,  mind,  soul ;  then  teach  it,  govern  it,  accordingly. 

The  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  several  schools  have  been  pre- 
pared by  the  superintendent.     That  officer  has  been  constant'  in  his 
oversight  of  them,  and  can  better  speak  of  their  comparative  merits 
.  than  any  one  of  the  board  who  has  had  less  observation. 
President.— Gko.  W.  Gardner. 

Grctmi7iar  /Schools. — Reading  has  received  the  special  fostering  care 
of  the  board,  and  I  think  the  attention  bestowed  upon  it  will  be  amply 
remunerated.  The  excellent  lessons  in  elocution  given  to  the  teach- 
ers of  this  city  by  Mr.  Stacy  Baxter,  during  the  fall  and  early  winter, 
greatly  increased  their  interest  in  this  essential  branch  of  education. 
13 
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But  I  have  found  that  though  some  of  the  lower  divisions  read  fre- 
quently, they  read  but  few  pieces.  In  some  instances  a  month  has 
been  spent  on  three  or  four  lessons.  This  slow  process  is  employed 
in  order  to  make  the  pupils  more  accurate  in  pronunciation,  accent, 
and  emphasis, — ^in  a  word,  to  teach  them  to  read  well ;  but  it  certainly 
cannot  accomj)lish  all  the  objects  to  be  sought  by  this  exercise.  There 
are  three  great  purposes  to  be  accomplished  by  reading  in  Public 
Schools.  The  first,  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  words  ;  the  second,  power 
to  express  thoughts  conveyed  by  those  words  ;  the  third,  a  taste  for 
reading. 

On  the  plan  named,  the  first  object  is  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of, 
for  the  lessons  read  are  so  limited,  and  the  pieces  so  similar,  that  chil- 
dren may  attend  to  the  prescribed  exercises  a  whole  year  without 
acquiring  any  considerable  knowledge  of  words.  The  second  object, 
power  of  exi^ression,  can  hardly  be  secured  by  such  a  method.  The 
theory  on  which  this  practice  is  based  is  in  the  main  correct,  for  a 
great  part  of  elocution  may  be  learned  by  thorough  drill  on  the  alpha- 
bet alone.  But  young  children  are  not  likely  to  be  inspired  for  close 
study  by  an  eloquence  whose  beauties  and  intrinsic  worth  they  do  not 
understand ;  and  it  almost  invariably  follows  that,  as  they  become 
familiar  with  the  language  in  the  lessons  assigned  to  them,  and  the 
stories  grow  stale  by  rejDetition,  they  lose  their  interest  in  the  exercise, 
and  in  proportion  as  they  do  improvement  ceases.  Children  would 
learn  more  of  the  true  art  of  reading  in  going  twice  through  a  piece 
which  they  like,  than  they  would  in  rehearsing  a  dozen  times  one 
which  they  do  not  like,  or  have  become  tired  of.  The  third  object, 
cultivating  a  taste  for  reading,  is  quite  lost  sight  of. 

I  submit,  in  view  of  these  facts,  whether  it  is  not  necessary  to  ar- 
range the  exercises  in  this  branch,  so  that  while  pupils  shall  have  a 
thorough  drill  on  a  few  lessons,  they  shall  also  read  a  much  greater 
variety  of  pieces,  and  have  the  new  words  explained  to  them  by  the 
teacher,  so  as  to  widen  their  field  of  thought  and  cultivate  their  taste 
for  reading? 

As  the  studies  are  now  arranged  in  these  schools,  the  few  scholars 
— about  one-sixth  of  the  whole — who  comi^lete  the  course,  go  through 
Colburn's  First  Lessons ;  to  cube  root  in  Greenleaf's  Common  School 
Arithmetic,  and,  in  Quackenbos'  History  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Constitutional  Period.  They  also  make  fair  attainments  in  geography, 
become  somewhat  famiUar  with  the  elementary  princij^les  of  grammar, 
and,  of  course,  make  more  or  less  proficiency  in  reading,  spelling  and 
penmanship. 

This  stock  of  knowledge  is  of  great  value ;  yet,  viewed  as  an  outfit 
for  practical  and  earnest  life,  in  an  intelhgent  community,  it  must  be 
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regarded  as  very  deficient.  What  training  do  they  receive  for  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship,  or  for  the  transaction  of  business  ?  Are 
they  taught  to  keep  even  a  simple  account,  or  to  write  a  note,  a  bill, 
or  a  receipt  ?  to  write  a  letter  of  business  or  of  friendship  ?  Do  they 
receive  any  adequate  instruction  in  the  laws  of  health,  or  in  manners 
and  social  morals  ?  or  in  the  infinite  variety  of  objects  and  truths  in 
nature  ?  The  answer  to  these  and  similar  inquiries  must  generally  be 
in  the  negative. 

This  description  applies  to  those  who  finish  the  whole  course,  but 
it  should  be  definitely  remembered  that  about  three-fifths  of  all  who 
enter  do  not  reach  the  second  class,  and  consequently  they  leave 
school  in  entire  ignorance  of  grammar  and  history,  and  with  very  lim- 
ited attainments  in  the  other  branches  ;  while  many  leave  with  only  a 
smattering  of  geography,  and  of  arithmetic  through  the  fundamental 
rules. 

In  order  to  increase  the  efiiciency  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  I  ofier 
the  following  suggestions. 

1.  That  the  studies  in  these  schools  be  so  adjusted  as  to  give  to 
those  scholars  who  must  leave  at  an  early  period,  a  more  extensive 
and  accurate  acquaintance  with  practical  subjects.  This  would  not 
interfere  with  mental  discipline,  for  that  can  be  as  fully  acquired  by 
the  study  of  the  useful  as  of  the  merely  theoretical.  There  is  a  prev- 
alent opinion  among  business  men  and  educators,  that  quite  too  much 
time  is  spent  in  Public  Schools  in  mere  routine.  The  time,  I  appre- 
hend, has  fully  come  wheii  the  brief  school  hours  of  the  children  of  the 
poor  should  be  devoted  to  the  most  useful  branches  of  learning.  A 
majority  of  them  have  but  three  or  four  years,  after  leaving  the  Pri- 
mary Schools,  in  which  to  complete  their  education.  They  should 
therefore  have  a  much  more  critical  and  comprehensive  training  in 
these  lower  schools  than  they  do  at  present,  and,  when  they  enter  the 
Grammar  Schools,  they  should  commence  as  early  as  possible  studies 
of  practical  utility.  Altogether  too  much  attention  is  given  by  this 
class  of  pupils  to  Colburn's  First  Lessons.  Thousands  of  dollars  are 
annually  paid  to  the  teachers  of  this  city  to  give  instruction  in  this 
branch,  and  a  very  large  share  of  the  money  so  paid  is  wasted.  The 
work  was  not  designed  mainly  for  the  class  of  pupils  who  uSe  it  most, 
and  the  introduction  to  it  contains  a  positive  condemnation  of  the 
popular  method  of  studying  it.  It  has  its  place  in  the  curriculum  of 
our  Public  Schools,  and  when  properly  employed,  is  highly  useful. 
But  to  make  it  the  main  text-book,  during  the  three  or  four  years  in 
which  so  many  of  our  dependent  children  complete  their  schooling,  is 
not  merely  a  tax  upon  the  pubHc  funds, — it  is  a  fearful  waste  of  the 
pupils'  opportunities. 
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2.  There  should  be  mcreased  facilities  for  iDromotion.  I  have  hesi- 
tated to  speak  on  this  subject,  because  the  practice  of  making  semi- 
annual promotions,  which  once  prevailed  in  this  city,  was  abandoned 
for  what  were  doubtless  supposed  to  be  sufficient  reasons.  Neverthe- 
less, I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  present  method  is  prejudicial  to  the 
best  interests  of  many  j^upils,  and  tends  to  diminish  the  number  of 
those  who  complete  the  prescribed  course  of  studies.  I  hope  this 
suggestion  may  receive  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  board,  and 
that  measures  may  be  taken  immediately  to  provide  for  regular  semi- 
annual promotions  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools. 

3.  Let  the  results  of  any  comparative  examinations,  which  the  com- 
mittee may  judge  best  to  make,  be  kept  for  their  information,  and  not 
be  spread  before  the  public.  If  such  examinations  are  made  and  the 
results  published,  the  committee  must  take  the  business  of  promotion 
into  their  own  hands.  It  is  quite  too  much  to  hold  teachers  up  in 
comparison  with  each  other  before  the  public,  and  then  require  them 
to  promote  partially  qualified  pupils,  merely  for  the  benefit  of  those 
pupils. 

The  practice  of  publishing  comi^arative  examinations  has  been  found 
in  most  cities  prejudicial  to  the  progress  of  the  scholars,  and  has  been 
very  generally  abandoned. 

4.  All  the  teachers,  and  especially  the  principals  of  these  schools, 
•should  be  required  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  awaken  in  their 
pupils  a  spirit  of  worthy  ambition,  a  love  of  knowledge  and  of  personal 
culture,  and  particularly,  to  give  them  fi-equent  instructions  in  regard 
to  the  importance  of  continuing  their  studies,  so  as  to  gain  the  full 
benefits  of  our  Public  Schools.  By  kind  advices,  by  appropriate  anec- 
dotes,, and  by  fitting  illustrations  of  the  value  of  knowledge,  many 
minds  bow  dormant  might  be  quickened  to  a  new  life  of  thought  and 
^endeavor.  A  single  well-timed  eflbrt  of  this  nature  might  be  of  more 
vvalue  to  a  class,  than  a  whole  week  of  ordinary  instruction. 

5.  Special  efforts  should  be  made  to  secure  the  visitation  of  the 
schools  by  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils.  One  of  the  greatest 
hijidrances  to  success  in  the  work  of  education  is  the  seeming  indiffer- 
ence  of  paxeuts  ;  and  any  rational  means  which  will  remove  this  diffi- 
culty,, will  greatly  increase  the  efiectiveness  of  our  schools.  Should 
the  subrcommlttees  take  this  matter  in  hand,  they  will  find  the  teach- 
ers and  pupils  cheerful  co-operators,  and  in  a  single  year  a  great 
cliaiige  niight  be  wrought  in  the  public  mind.  Special  exercises  might 
be  prepared  by  each  school,  at  trifling  expense  of  time  and  labor,  and 
public  notices  given,  or  private  invitations  could  be  sent  by  the  teach- 
ers to  the  parents,  and  thus  an  interest  be  developed  which  has  never 
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yet  been  witnessed  in  tliis  community.     Our  schools  must  be  made 
the  centres  of  attraction  to  the  peoj^le  as  well  as  to  the  children. 

6.  I  recommend  that  a  diploma,  or  certificate  of  graduation  be 
given  to  every  scholar  who  shall  hereafter  complete  the  Grammar 
School  course  of  studies,  and  give  evidence  of  possessing  a  good  moral 
character.  This  would  prove  a  stimulus  to  many  children  to  spend 
an  additional  year  or  two  in  school,  and  give  character  to  this  depart- 
ment of  our  educational  system.  The  experiment,  wherever  tried,  has 
proved  eflective,  and  meets  with  the  general,  and,  I  think,  the  univer- 
sal approbation  of  the  teachers  in  this  class  of  schools. 

7.  That  the  following  items  be  published  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  board : 

First.  The  names  of  all  scholars  who  are  neither  absent  nor  tardy 
during  the  year,  except  on  account  of  sickness. 

Second.  The  names  of  all  who  are  neither  absent  nor  tardy  during 
a  single  term,  with  the  same  exception. 

Third.  The  names  of  all  who  finish  the  course  of  study  and  receive 
the  Grammar  School  diploma. 

These  are  simple  measures,  but  they  will  exert  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  minds  of  the  young. 

The  subject  of  Drawing  was  presented  for  your  consideration  in  my 
first  semi-aimual  report.  And,  feeling  as  I  do,  a  strong  desire  for  its 
introduction  into  the  schools,  at  an  early  period  in  the  coming  year,  I 
again  commend  it  to  your  attention. 

The  object  of  the  development  of  man  is  to  witness  to  the  glory  of 
God  by  culture  and  obedience.  Whatever  enables  us  to  fulfil  this 
duty  is,  in  the  purest  and  highest  sense,  useful.  Things  which  help 
us  to  exist  are  useful  only  in  a  secondary  and  meaner  sense.  They 
prolong,  but  they  do  not  elevate  life.  And  yet  people  speak  in  this 
age  of  haste  and  activity,  of  houses,  lands,  food  and  raiment,  as  if  these 
alone  were  useful ;  and  hearing,  seeing  and  thinking  were  only  subor- 
dinate to  eating  and  drinking.  Thus  it  is  with  the  masses ;  not  so, 
however,  with  studious  educators.  The  training  or  cultivation  of  the 
sight  has,  with  us,  been  too  much  neglected.  We  are  placed  in  a 
world  of  beauty,  with  capacities  to  enjoy,  and  with  a  life-principle 
which  is  quickened  by  what  we  admire  and  love,  and  which  is  as  fully 
capable  of  culture  and  expansion  as  any  other  faculty  of  the  mind, 
while  it  possesses  the  widest  range  and  commands  the  greatest  variety 
of  objects. 

Drawing  is  regarded  by  most  people  as  a  needless  accomj^lishment, 
quite  too  frivolous  to  secure  the  attention  of  industrious  youth ;  nev- 
ertheless, if  a  bright  boy  exhibits  a  talent  for  imitation  and  produces  a 
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good  picture,  he  is  at  once  aj^plantled  and  pronounced  a  genius,  even 
by  those  who  have  no  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  art. 

Time  and  space  are  not  at  my  command  to  set  forth  at  length  the 
relation  of  this  art  to  the  various  activities  of  life.  "It  has  an  intrinsic 
and  practical  value  in  every  pursuit  in  which  form  is  considered,  such 
as  architecture,  machinery,  pattern-making  in  all  its  varieties,  jewelry, 
and  engraving  of  every  kind.  It  is  indispensable  in  inventions,  and 
in  discoveries  in  the  natural  sciences,  in  perpetuating  knowledge 
acquired.  There  is  scarcely  a  calling  in  life  in  which  this  art  would 
not  find  a  useful  application."  But  these  are  minor  considerations 
compared  with  its  importance  in  educating  the  mind.  It  addi-esses 
itself  to  the  earliest  developed  faculties  of  the  child,  and  should  receive 
attention  as  soon  as  the  child  can  hold  and  guide  the  jjencil.  Were 
this  the  case,  we  should  secure  for  greater  elegance  and  beauty  in 
wiiting  than  we  now  obtain.  The  eye  and  hand  should  be  trained  in 
the  delineation  of  form  before  they  are  set  to  imitating  the  intricate 
lines  of  manuscript. 

We  receive  our  idea  of  beauty  from  the  objects  of  nature,  in  pro- 
portion to  our  acquaintance  with  those  objects  and  our  power  to  com- 
prehend them.  It  has  truthfully  been  said,  "  the  artist  sees  the  works 
of  nature  as  they  are  seen  by  no  other."  The  practice  of  drawing 
assists  in  forming  the  habit  of  correct  observation,  enlarges  the  mind 
and  enables  it  to  grasp  a  much  greater  variety  of  truths  concerning 
the  objects  beheld.  It  quickens  the  perception,  corrects  and  stimu- 
lates the  imagination,  and  jH'esents  nature  transfigured  to  the  well- 
cultured  eye.  By  directing  the  mind  to  the  diversity  in  the  forms 
and  size  of  objects,  and  to  the  delicate  coloring  in  landscape  and 
clouds,  it  multiplies  the  sources  of  jDleasure,  and  becomes  to  every 
pupil  the  occasion  of  genuine  delight.  "  It  is  so  fascinating  to  the 
young,  that  it  will  agreeably  and  usefully  occupy  their  leisure  hours, 
will  render  home  more  attractive,  and  serve  to  check  those  idle  habits 
which,  when  once  formed,  result  in  mischief  and  even  ruin.  It  tends 
also  to  refinement  of  taste,  the  elevation  of  the  moral  feehngs,  the  cul- 
tivating and  developing  of  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  tends,  through 
nature,  to  lead  the  mind  to  Nature's  God." 

Corporal  Punishment. — Corporal  punishment,  as  defined  by  the 
regulations  of  this  board,  means  "the  infliction  of  bodily  pain."  This 
definition  may  be  correct,  but  it  is  far  more  comprehensive  than  the 
one  ordinarily  given.  It  is  generally  understood  to  mean  beating  or 
striking,  as  with  the  hand,  a  rattan,  or  ferrule. 

In  regard  to  the  necessity  of  efifective  government  in  school  there  is 
universal  agreement.  No  one  would  sanction  anarchy  there.  But 
government  implies  law,  and  law,  i^enalties.     Still  the  penal  code  of  a 
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school  should  be  regulated  less  by  what  may  seem  to  be  the  demands 
of  rigid  justice,  than  by  a  due  consideration  of  the  object  of  public  in- 
struction. That  object  is  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  the 
pupils. 

For  the  maintenance  of  good  government,  several  things  are  requi- 
site on  the  part  of  the  teacher ;  among  which  are  an  ardent  love  for 
the  young,  ready  discrimination  of  character,  self-possession,  tact  to 
meet  emergencies,  genuine  enthusiasm  in  the  work  of  the  school-room, 
extensive  and  varied  attainments,  and  inventive  j^ower  to  interest  and 
direct  the  minds  of  children.  Unquestionably  the  possession  by  the 
teacher  of  a  comprehensive  and  symmetrical  character,  is  essential  to 
the  highest  type  of  government ;  nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe  it  pos- 
sible, in  the  present  state  of  society,  to  conduct  our  Public  Schools 
efficiently  without  the  right  to  resort  to  the  rod.  Let  it  be  announced 
that  corporal  punishment  is  abolished,  that  hereafter  no  pupil  is  to  be 
whipped,  and  anarchy  woiild  be  the  immediate  result  in  many  schools. 
It  is  admitted  that  some  teachers  are  highly  successful  in  managing 
their  schools  without  employing  this  agency.  But  the  number  who 
do  so  is  so  small,  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  teachers,  that 
their  success  must  be  regarded  as  an  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
The  fact  is,  there  are  some  children  in  every  community,  and  in  almost 
every  school,  so  persistent  in  disobedience,  so  lost  to  all  the  prompt- 
ings of  self-respect  and  elevated  princii^les,  in  a  word,  so  mature  in  sin, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  teacher  oppressed  with  the  cares  of  a  school 
to  control  them  simply  by  moral  suasion.  Some  sterner  agency  must 
be  employed.  But  when  the  necessity  for  coi-poral  punishment  does 
arise  there  is  need  of  great  prudence.  To  pupils  of  refined  and  deli- 
cate sensibiUties,  a  blow,  under  almost  any  circumstances,  is  morally 
injurious,  and  it  is  so  to  all  children  when  given  in  anger  or  impetuous 
haste. 

When  a  teacher  is  obliged  to  perform  this  unpleasant  duty, — sand 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  not  unpleasant  is  unfit  to  have  charge  of  a 
school, — he  ought  to  do  it  deliberately,  thought/idly,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
unfeigned  kindness  to  the  offender.  The  spirit  of  many  a  child  has 
been  embittered  for  life,  by  a  needless,  or  an  improperly  administered 
punishment  in  the  school-room.  We  would  enjoin  it  upon  every 
teacher  to  use  the  utmost  caution,  the  greatest  prudence.  This  duty, 
this  irksome  task,  should  be  performed  with  a  clear  conception  of  its 
moral  consequences.  It  should  be  done  in  a  spirit  of  genuine  sympa- 
thy, and  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  idtimate  good  of  the  pupil. 
To  punish  a  child  merely  to  illustrate  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
teacher,  rather  than  to  benefit  that  child,  is  an  abomination. 

Probably  there  is  no  more  whipping  done  in  our  schools  than  in  oth- 
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ers  of  a  similar  character,  yet  I  am  con\'incecl  that  there  has  been  alto- 
gether too  much  of  it  in  many  of  them.  Children  have  been  punished 
for  trivial  offences,  hastily,  and  sometimes  unduly.  Latterly,  however, 
there  has  been  exhibited  a  positive  disposition  for  improvement. 

I  have  on  two  occasions  addressed  the  teachers  on  this  subject,  with 
I  think  some  good  results ;  and  the  order  adopted  by  the  board  is 
having  a  very  favorable  influence.  This  order  requires  every  teacher 
to  keep  a  record  of  all  cases  of  corjjoral  punishment,  and  to  make  a 
monthly  report  to  the  superintendent  of  each  case,  giving  the  name 
of  the  scholar,  the  date  of  the  occurrence,  the  offence,  the  mode  and 
degree  of  punishment. 

From  the  returns  for  October,  November  and  December,  it  appears 
that  the  punishments  have  decreased  in  severity  and  number.  The 
number  of  cases  was  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  less  in  December  than 
it  was  in  October.  There  is,  however,  still  chance  for  improvement, 
and  if  parents  will  use  suitable  endeavors  to  cultivate  in  their  children 
a  spirit  of  obedience  and  a  proper  regard  for  the  privileges  of  educa- 
tion, the  occasions  for  correction  may  be  greatly  diminished. 

Truancy. — One  of  the  most  peiplexing  vices  of  the  young,  with 
which  teachers  have  to  contend,  is  truancy.  Its  influence  is  so  per- 
nicious, and  its  management  requires  so  much  time,  and  the  interven- 
tion of  so  many  parties,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  that  afflict  some  of  our  schools. 

In  order  to  abate  this  evil,  the  following  jDlan,  recommended  by  the 
superintendent  during  the  summer  term,  was  adopted  by  the  board, 
and  has  been  for  some  time  in  successful  operation. 

This  plan  provides  that  the  city  shall  be  divided  into  four  districts, 
and  that  a  box  for  the  use  of  truant  ofiicers  shall  be  kej^t  in  each 
Grammar  School.  Notices  of  truancy  in  the  building  where  the  box 
is  placed,  and  in  the  Primary  Schools  in  the  vicinity,  are  to  be  depos- 
ited ,in  this  box  immediately  after  the  commencement  of  the  morning 
session ;  and  as  early  as  ten  o'clock  the  truant  oflicer  is  to  take  the 
notices  and  search  up  the  absentees.  The  plan  also  provides  that  a 
monthly  report  shall  be  made  by  each  teacher  to  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  of  all  pupils  reported  to  the  truant  ofiicers,  and  also  by  the 
chief  of  police  of  the  action  of  the  truant  ofiicers  relative  to  those 
pupils.  The  committee  on  police,  appointed  by  the  city  council, 
unanimously  voted  to  co-operate  with  the  school  board  in  carrying 
out  this  arrangement. 

I  am  satisfied  from  the  testimony  of  the  teachers,  that  the  truant 
officers  attend  promptly  to  their  part  of  the  work,  and  I  take  pleasure 
in  commending  them  for  their  fidelity  and  efficiency. 

The  importance  of  the  Primary  Schools  is  a  theme  upon  which 
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many  committees  have  written,  but  none  of  them  have  overstated  it. 
In  these  schools,  habits  are  formed,  which  are  carried  along  through 
the  whole  course  of  instruction.  Here  the  softened  clay  is  moulded, 
and  often  dried  and  hardened.  That  moulding,  if  possible,  should  be 
right,  for  it  can  never  be  repeated.  The  old  notion,  that  almost  any 
one  can  teach  a  school  of  this  kind,  has  been  jjretty  generally  aban- 
doned. In  this  department,  as  much,  if  not  more  than  in  any  other, 
are  needed  varied  culture,  refinement  of  manners,  patience,  tact,  and 
nice  discrimination  of  character.  The  school  committee  have  shown 
their  appreciation  of  these  teachers,  and  equally  of  the  work  which 
they  expect  them  to  perform,  by  making  their  salaries  the  same  as 
those  of  assistants  in  the  Grammar  Schools.  The  Primary  School 
teacliers,  as  a  body,  are  laboring  with  gi-eat  fidelity  and  success,  and 
most  of  them  are  favorably  noticed  by  their  respective  committees. 

High  School. — This  school  is  conducted  with  much  efficiency,  and 
seems  to  be  growing  in  favor  with  the  people.  Its  government  is 
characterized  by  kindness,  fiiTuness  and  discretion.  Corporal  punish- 
ment has  not  been  employed  during  the  year,  and  there  have  been  but 
few  cases  requiring  discipline  of  any  kind.  The  pupils  are  treated  as 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  are  required  to  cultivate  a  high 
degree  of  self-respect,  and  to  exhibit  a  delicate  regard  for  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  others.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  youth  of  this 
city  do  not  more  generally  fully  appreciate  the  privileges  of  this  school. 
A  successful  mastery  of  its  course  of  studies  would  give  tone  and  com- 
pleteness to  mental  discipline,  open  to  the  active  mind  many  sources 
of  pleasure,  and  insure  valuable  acquisitions  of  knowledge. 

During  the  year  an  English  and  Commercial  Department  has  been 
organized,  comprising  a  course  of  three  years  of  such  studies  as  are 
most  appropriate  for  business  life.  Twelve  boys  and  sixteen  girls  en- 
tered this  department  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  term,  and  it  is 
expected  that  in  future  many  of  our  youth  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
oj^portunity  thus  furnished,  to  secure  a  knowledge  of  the  higher  Eng- 
lish studies.  A  diploma  will  be  given  to  every  scholar  who  com- 
pletes this  course. 

It  has  recently  been  decided  by  the  school  board  to  introduce 
draAving  into  this  school,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pupils  will 
manifest  that  cheerful  interest  in  the  exercise  which  its  merits  demand. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. — John  H.  Twombly. 

CONCORD. 

Duties  and  Authority  of  the  Superintendent. — As  I  was  appointed 
to  the  ofiice  of  Superintendent  without  my  desire  or  request,  and  as  I 
do  not  propose  to  serve  any  longer  in  that  oftice,  I  may  be  permitted 
14 
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to  say  something  respecting  the  duties  and  authority  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools.  The  Superintendent,  Uke  the  committee,  derives 
his  authority  from  tlie  hiw  of  tlie  State,  and  not  from  the  committee. 
Perhaps  we  may  better  understand  the  meaning  of  the  statute  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  cases,  by  looking  at  its  origin  and  history. 

Many  of  us  can  remember  the  time  when  the  schools  in  the  several 
districts  were  under  the  care  of  separate  and  indej^endent  committees, 
who  had  charge  of  the  school-houses,  appointed  the  teachers,  fixed 
their  wages,  examined  the  schools,  and  did  all  other  things  relating  to 
their  management.  The  result  of  all  this  was,  that  the  standards  of 
examination  for  teachers  and  schools  and  the  wages,  varied  essentially 
in  the  several  districts.  There  was  no  uniformity  in  the  books  used, 
or  in  the  studies  pursued,  or  in  the  results  arrived  at. 

After  the  Board  of  Education  was  appointed,  the  evils  of  the  district 
system  were  more  fully  exposed,  and  a  law  was  enacted  requiring 
towns  to  appoint  superintending  committees,  who  should  have  the 
"  general  charge  and  superintendence  of  the  schools,"  This  committee 
was  to  examine  teachers,  determine  what  books  should  be  used — ex- 
amine the  several  schools,  and  annually  report  their  condition  to  the 
towns.  These  committees  were  to  receive  compensation  for  their 
services. 

Towns  were  authorized  to  abolish  districts,  take  possession  of  the 
district  school-houses,  and  erect  such  buildings  for  school  purposes  as 
they  should  judge  expedient. 

The  good  ejSect  of  this  system  became  at  once  apparent  in  better 
and  more  convenient  school-houses,  in  a  more  uniform  standard  of 
qualifications  for  teachers,  in  mote  xmifoi-m  methods  of  instruction,  in 
greater  similarity  of  books,  and  in  more  equal  privileges  generally  to 
all  the  children  in  the  community.  This  system  was  adopted  in  all 
our  larger  and  more  intelligent  cities  and  towns.  Schools  of  a  higher 
grade  were  established,  in  which  all  the  children  could  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  children  of  the  more  wealthy  had  previously 
enjoyed  in  academies  and  private  schools. 

The  "charge  and  superintendence"  of  this  system  required  much 
time  and  labor.  Educated  and  intelligent  men  only  could  perform  the 
work  properly.  Teachers  were  to  be  jDersonally  examined.  Books 
were  to  be  examined  and  compared.  Schools  were  to  be  graded, 
classified  and  examined,  and  scholars  were  to  be  2=>i'omoted  from  one 
class  or  school  to  another,  as  they  were  found  qualified.  In  order  to 
do  all  this  work  fiiithfully,  and  in  such  a  way  as  best  to  promote  the 
cause  of  education,  some  members  of  the  committee  must  give  much 
time  and  attention  to  the  subject,  must  make  and  keep  themselves 
familiar  with  the  several  studies,  with  the  best  books  and  methods  of 
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teaching,  with  the  qualifications  and  capabilities  of  teachers,  and  with 
the  schools  from  which  they  could  be  obtained. 

Such  members  of  committees  as  are  qualified  to  do  all  this,  are  gen- 
erally fully  occupied  with  their  own  afiairs,  and  soon  find  the  labor 
necessary  to  a  conscientious  discharge  of  their  duties  a  greater  tax  upon 
their  tune  and  strength,  than  they  can  aflbrd  to  pay.  Hence,  in  many 
towns,  the  committees  appointed  one  or  more  of  their  members  to 
whom  they  delegated  these  labors,  reserving  to  the  rest  the  care  of 
supplies  and  financial  matters.  Wherever  this  course  was  adopted,  it 
resulted  in  an  elevation  of  the  standard  of  qualifications  in  teachers,  in 
impi'oved  methods  of  instruction,  and  still  greater  uniformity  and  care 
in  the  selection  of  books  and  courses  of  study. 

The  increase  of  this  practice  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  author- 
izing the  appointment  of  Superintendents,  to  whom  the  "  care  and 
supervision  of  the  schools  "  should  be  transferred  from  the  committee, 
but  who  should  be  subject  to  the  "direction  and  control"  of  the 
committee. 

Now  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  law  does  not  intend  to  give  concur- 
rent "  charge  and  superintendence,"  or  "  care  and  supervision,"  to  the 
committee  and  the  Superintendent.  They  cannot  both  examine, 
classify  and  promote  scholars,  and  direct  the  use  of  books  and  course 
of  studies  independently,  without  utter  confusion,  and  without  bring- 
ing the  authority  of  one  or  both  of  the  parties  into  contempt.  The 
statute  does  not  say  that  the  committee  shall  exercise  a  part  of  the 
"  care  and  supervision,"  and  the  Superintendent  a  part,  but  he  shall 
have  the  "  care  and  supervision,"  that  is,  the  whole  "  care  and  super- 
vision," sivbject  to  their  direction.  The  committee  may  give  such 
directions  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  performing  his  duties  as  they 
see  fit,  but  they  are  not  themselves  to  perform  his  duties.  If  he  per- 
form them  improperly,  or  require  anything  unreasonable  of  teachers  or 
pupils,  they  may  "control"  his  action.  But  when  he  has  given  in- 
structions to  teachers  that  are  right  and  proper,  or  made  appointments 
that  are  reasonable,  the  committee  may  not,  without  consulting  him, 
go  into  school  and  give  counter  directions.  If  they  give  him  no  direc- 
tions, he  may  act  according  to  his  best  judgment.  If  teachers  ask  his 
advice,  he  may  exercise  all  the  authority  that  the  committee  coiild 
exercise,  without  calling  them  together  to  consult  upon  the  case.  The 
Superintendent  is  supposed  to  know  more  of  the  teachers,  and  the 
condition  of  the  schools,  and  if  he  is  faithful,  he  does  know  much  more 
of  them  than  the  committee  can  know.  He  understands  better  the 
capacities  and  wants  of  the  several  classes,  and  what  fiicilities  and  con- 
veniences they  need,  than  the  committee  can,  unless  they  have  accom- 
panied him  in  his  frequent  visitations,  and  given  the  same  amount  of 
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attention  to  the  subject  that  he  has.  If  the  Superintendent  is  fitted 
for  his  office,  he  thinks  and  observes  with  care,  and  looks  into  the  rea- 
sons and  causes  of  things,  and  has  opinions  which  he  has  formed  with 
dehberation,  and  his  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  wants  of  the 
schools,  and  measures  which  will  best  promote  their  improvement,  are 
entitled  to  at  least  a  respectful  consideration. 

In  the  same  section  of  the  law  that  authorizes  the  appointment  of  a 
Superintendent,  it  is  further  enacted  that  he  shall  receive  a  salary  for 
his  services,  and  that  when  he  is  so  appointed,  the  committee  shall 
receive  no  compensation  for  their  services.  This  certainly  contains  a 
suggestion  that  the  labor  is  to  be  chiefly  done  by  the  Superintendent, 
as  well  as  the  responsibility  borne  by  him.  ISTo  man  who  is  qualified 
for  the  place,  and  who  has  that  self-respect  which  every  honest  and 
intelligent  man  should  have,  will  consent  to  be  merely  the  executive 
instrument  of  a  committee,  without  being  permitted  to  act  or  think  for 
himself.  In  order  to  exert  any  good  influence  over  teachers  or  scholars 
or  parents,  he  must  think  and  speak  and  act  in  accordance  with  his 
own  judgment  and  conscience.  And  it  must  be  understood  that  he 
has  authority  thus  to  speak  and  act,  provided  he  does  not  transcend 
the  limits  of  the  statute  from  which  his  authority  is  derived.  The 
object  of  the  law  is  to  bring  the  management  of  the  schools  under  the 
control  of  one  mind,  that  the  standard  of  examination  may  be  uniform, 
and  the  wants  of  the  schools  systematically  and  promptly  supplied. 

When  in  the  hands  of  well-qualified  and  discreet  men,  this  concen- 
trated form  of  superintendence  is  found  to  work  better  than  any  other 
form  that  has  ever  been  adopted. 

I  will  close  what  I  have  to  say  upon  this  subject,  with  the  remark, 
that  men  who  will  quaUfy  themselves  for  this  office,  and  perform  its 
duties  faithfully,  for  the  compensation  they  usually  receive,  deserve  the 
respect  and  gratitude  of  the  communities  in  which  they  reside. 
-Joseph  Reynolds. 


FRAMINGHAM. 

It  is  important  that  the  origin  and  character  of  the  High  School 
should  always  be  kept  in  mind,  so  that  the  peculiar  duties  of  the  town 
with  reference  to  it  may  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  not  an  ordinary 
High  School,  maintained  under  the  General  Statutes  of  the  Common- 
wealth. It  was  established  under  a  special  Act  of  the  legislature,  in 
the  year  1851,  and  is  both  an  Academy  and  High  School  combined.  A 
copy  of  the  Act  is  appended  to  this  report.^  By  the  terms  of  that  Act 
the  town  became  entitled,  in  trust,  to  all  of  the  real  and  j^ersonal 
property  of  the  ancient  Framingham  Academy,  and  the  school  thereby 
*  See  Appendix  B. 
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established  is  to  furnish  to  all  scholars  who  may  so  desire,  a  suitable 
preparatory  education  "  for  admission  into  any  college  or  university  in 
New  England." 

In  closing  their  report,  your  committee  would  call  attention  to  a 
single  j)oint  relating  to  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher,  aside  from  the 
immediate  work  of  discipline  and  the  imparting  of  knowledge,  a  point 
too  often  overlooked  among  the  weighty  matters  of  the  law. 

No  small  part  of  the  education  of  every  man  and  woman  is  that 
which  is  the  result  of  the  moral  and  social  influences  of  the  school- 
room. These  influences  emanate  both  from  the  teacher  and  the  taught ; 
and  both  alike  are,  in  their  proper  measure,  responsible  for  them. 
There  is  a  special  moral  tone  and  atmosphere  in  every  school. 

Every  school  has,  in  some  one  respect  or  another,  and  often  in  many 
respects,  an  individuality  and  reputation  of  its  own,  distinguishing  it 
from  other  schools  in  its  vicinity.  This,  undoubtedly,  is  the  result  ot 
many  causes.  But  no  one  cause  operates  more  powerfully  to  2>roduce 
the  marked  and  special  individuality  of  any  particular  school  than  the 
peculiar  moral  and  social  influences  which  prevail  in  the  i:)articular 
room  or  rooms  in  which  it  is  held.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  teacher  who 
is  impatient,  testy  and  irritable,  who  does  not,  with  gentle  afiection- 
ateness,  adapt  himself  to  the  peculiar  temperament  and  intelligence, 
or  want  of  intelligence,  and  to  the  habits  of  inind  of  each  of  his  pupils, 
will  find  his  disqualifications  and  infirmities  in  these  respects,  reflected 
back  upon  himself — as  if  the  four  walls  of  his  school-room  or  recitation- 
room  were  but  mirrors — ever  exciting  in  himself  a  greater  disquiet  and 
discomfort,  both  of  mind  and  manner,  until  at  last,  if  he  does  not  exer- 
cise seasonable  restraint  upon  himself  and  mend  his  shortcomings,  all 
order  will  be  lost — all  mutuality  of  good  feeling,  all  control  on  the  one 
hand,  and  all  obedience,  respect  and  afiection  on  the  other,  will  disap- 
pear entirely.  The  temper  of  the  school,  his  own  temper  and  that  of 
his  pupils,  will  be  continually  rufiled,  and  no  one  in  the  room,  teacher 
or  taught,  will  be  in  a  proper  state  of  mind  to  make  any  commendable 
progress.  Any  intelligent  visitor  entering  the  school,  Avould  himself 
be  ruflled  in  contagious  sympathy  with  those  around  him,  and  would, 
unless  duty  otherwise  required,  make  his  stay  as  short  as  possible. 
The  ringing  of  the  morning  school-bell  would  be  but  a  signal  for  a 
fretful  mood  to  steal  over  the  teacher  and  the  pupils,  a  mood  which 
would  stay  by  them  all  the  day  and  be  carried  home,  in  greater  or  less 
measure,  into  every  family  represented  in  the  school.  Instances  are 
not  wanting  in  which,  not  only  a  school  and  the  famihes  which  furnish 
its  members,  but  whole  villages  and  communities  have  been  at  last  set 
by  the  ears,  or  even,  until  the  disturbing  cause  was  removed,  turned 
upside  down.     So  great  is  the  mischief  that  a  teacher  may  do  by  his 
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unconscious  influence,  however  otherwise  able  and  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty. 

Want  of  refinement  in  a  teacher,  whether  in  mind  and  taste  or  in 
speech  and  manner,  may  lead,  and  will  be  likely  to  lead,  to  correspond- 
ing evils.  The  most  careful  and  delicate  attention  should  always  be 
paid  by  a  teacher  to  all  these  little  civilities  and  courtesies  of  manner 
which  the  most  refined  of  his  pupils  find  in  their  homes.  The  influence 
of  a  gentle  and  pleasant  greeting,  though  expressed  only  by  a  word,  or 
a  smile,  or  a  nod,  as  a  teacher  meets  his  flock,  in  school  or  out  of  school, 
in  the  house  or  by  the  way, — ^never  careless  of  the  dignity  of  his  ofiice, 
but  never  standing  too  much  upon  his  dignity, — will  oftentimes  be  of 
greater  service  to  a  teacher  in  the  way  of  a  sound,  healthy  and  author- 
itative moral  and  social  influence,  both  over  his  pupils  and  over  all 
around  him,  than  any  overt  display  and  demonstration  of  authority 
whatever. 

Thei'e  should  be  no  end  to  the  extent  or  exercise  of  these  genial  and 
inspiring  reflex  influences  in  every  school-room ;  and  every  teacher  and 
every  pupil,  and  every  parent  of  a  pupil,  is  answerable  for  it,  each  in 
his  proper  measure, 

Chairma7i.— George  E.  Hill. 

APPENDIX  B. 

An  Act  in  addition  to  an  Act  for  establishing  an  Academy  in  the  Town  of  Framingham,  by 
the  Name  of  Framingham  Academy. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  in  General  Court 
assembled,  and  hy  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : — Sect.  1.  The  trustees 
of  Framingham  Academy  are  hereby  authorized  to  convey  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Framingham,  all  the  property,  real,  personal  and  mixed,  now 
belonging  to  the  said  trustees,  including  all  trust  funds,  to  have  and  to  hold  the 
same  to  the  said  inhabitants  for  the  purposes  expressed  in  this  act  and  the  act 
to  which  this  is  an  addition. 

Sect.  2.  The  said  Inhabitants  shall,  within  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this 
act,  establish  and  forever  maintain,  upon  the  real  estate  so  conveyed  by  the  said 
trustees,  such  a  school  as  Is  required,  In  the  fifth  section  of  the  twenty-third  chap- 
ter of  the  Revised  Statutes,  of  towns  containing  four  thousand  Inhabitants,  and 
shall  provide  a  master  who  shall  be  competent  to  instruct  in  any  branches  which 
shall  be  necessary  in  preparing  students  for  admission  into  any  college  or  uni- 
versity in  New  England. 

Sect.  3.  The  said  inhabitants  are  hereby  authorized  to  apply  the  net  Income 
of  the  property  and  funds  conveyed  to  them  by  the  said  trustees  to  the  support 
of  such  school,  so  long  as  the  same  shall  continue  to  be  maintained  in  the  said 
town  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sect.  4.  The  school  committee  of  the  said  town  of  Framingham  shall  have 
the  entire  charge  and  control  of  the  said  school;  shall  employ  all  necessary 
teachers  and  determine  their  salaries  ;  shall  determine  the  number  and  qualifica- 
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tions  of  the  scholars  to  be  admitted  into  the  school,  and  shall  exercise  all  the 
powers  and  perform  all  the  duties  in  relation  to  such  school,  which  are  by  law 
required  of  them  in  relation  to  public  schools ;  and  they  may  admit  pupils  from 
other  towns  to  the  privileges  of  the  said  school  upon  the  payment,  by  such  pupils, 
of  such  sum  for  tuition  as  shall  to  the  said  committee  seem  just  and  reasonable, 
and  upon  the  same  requirements,  in  other  respects,  that  are  observed  in  the  ad- 
mission of  pupils  belonging  to  the  said  town  of  Framingham. 

Sect.  5.  The  supreme  judicial  court  are  hereby  authorized  to  hear  and 
determine  in  equity  all  questions  which  may  arise  by  reason  of  this  act,  and  to 
pass  all  such  orders  and  decrees  as  law  and  equity  may  require. 

Sect.  6.  So  long  as  the  said  inhabitants  shall  substantially  comply  with  the 
requisitions  of  this  act,  the  said  town  of  Framingham  shall  be  exempted  from  all 
liabilities  under  the  fifth  section  of  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  the  Eevised 
Statutes  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Sect.  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  so  soon  as  the  same  shall  have  been 
accepted  by  the  trustees  of  Framingham  Academy  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Framingham.  [^Approved  May  20,  1851. 

An  Act  in  addition  to  an  Act  for  establishing  an  Academy  in  tlie  Town  of  Framingham,  by 
the  Name  of  Framingham  Academy. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Seriate  and  House  of  Representatives,  in  General  Court 
assembled,  arid  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  folloics : — Sect.  1.  The  treasurer 
of  the  town  of  Framingham,  for  the  time  being,  shall  have  and  exercise  all  the 
powers  and  duties  of  treasurer  and  secretary  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  Framing- 
ham, as  trustees  of  Framingham  Academy,  and  the  said  treasurer  shall  have  the 
same  jiower  of  conveying  real  estate  as  is  given  to  the  secretary  of  the  trustees 
of  Framingham  Academy  by  an  act  passed  March  first,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  establishing  the  Framingham  Academy. 

Sect.  2.     This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

^Approved  March  15,  1852. 

GROTOK 

Fondly  as  we  love  our  children,  we  commit  the  most  important  part 
of  their  training  and  education  to  strangers,  of  whom  we  know  but 
little,  and  about  whom  we  take  little  pains  to  inform  ourselves.  Day 
after  day  our  children  attend  school ;  and  we  do  little  else  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  duty  than  to  clothe  and  feed  them,  and  purchase  for 
them  the  few  text-books  ordered  by  the  teacher.  Few  of  the  parents 
visit  the  school-room ;  few  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  man- 
ner of  instruction  and  government ;  few  apj^reciate  that  the  discipline 
of  the  school-room  is  doing  as  much,  in  forming  the  future  character 
of  the  child,  as  all  the  influences  of  home  combined,  if  not  even  more 
than  all  these  influences.  Here  are  our  children,  dear  to  us  as  life  itself, 
— our  hopes  built  upon  them, — our  surplus  labor  taking  the  form  of 
dollars  and  cents,  houses  and  lands, — all  for  them, — our  incentive  to 
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rising  early  and  working  late, — sent  to  school,  to  be  educated  to  habits 
of  life  and  habits  of  thought,  which  will  determine  their  manhood  and 
their  womanhood  with  as  Httle  care  as  we  give  to  the  most  trifling 
matters  of  life.  Is  it  not  anomalous ;  and  yet,  is  it  not  true  ?  A 
hundred  calls  will  aggregate  the  full  number  made  by  visitors  at  all 
our  schools  in  an  entire  year,  and  less  than  half  of  these  are  made  by 
the  parents.  Yet  we  often  complain  of  our  schools,  and  of  our 
teachers  ;  and  while  complaining  of  our  schools  and  teachers,  we  take 
no  proper  or  effectual  way  of  learning  whether  or  not  ovir  complaints 
are  well  grounded.  This  great  duty  of  rearing  those  whom  God  has 
committed  to  us,  we  commit  to  hired  strangers,  without  troubling 
ourselves  thereafter  to  know  or  care  how  well  or  ill  the  trust  confided 
is  discharged.  With  such  neglect  of  parental  obligation,  we  need  be 
little  surprised  if  the  child  in  whom  such  great  hopes  have  centered 
disappoints  us. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  all  our  poor  schools  are  poor  only  because  the 
parents  neglect  them ;  because  the  parents  take  no  interest  in  them ; 
because  the  parents  turn  their  children  out  in  the  morning  and 
scarcely  do  more  than  count  them  as  they  return  to  their  homes  at 
night ;  because  when  complaint  is  made  by  the  child,  we  give  it  our 
support  without  investigation ;  because  when  severity  is  charged  upon 
the  teacher,  we  instantly  prejudge  the  case,  and  unrighteously  preju- 
dice by  conclusions,  in  the  absence  of  all  unbiased  testimony. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  who  is  in  fault,  where  there 
is  a  poor  and  an  unsuccessful  school ;  but  five  times  in  ten  it  is  safe  to 
presume  that  the  parents  are.  And  yet,  if  the  scholars  are  disorderly, 
we  hear  it  said  the  teacher  has  no  government ;  if  there  is  no  marked 
progress  in  the  children,  the  teacher  is  stupid  or  ignorant ;  somebody 
is  to  blame,  say  the  parents ;  yes,  somebody  is  to  blame,  for  the  school 
should  be  orderly,  the  scholars  should  be  respectful,  progress  should 
be  made,  intellectually  and  morally;  and  if  these  results  are  not 
obtained,  somebody  is  to  blame.  It  may  be  the  teacher ;  he  may  be 
incompetent;  he  may  not  have  power  to  communicate,  or  skill  to 
govern,  or  wisdom  to  direct ;  it  may  be  the  children,  whose  associations 
may  lead  them  to  throw  off  the  restraints  and  good  influences  of 
home;  and  it  may  be  the  parents,  whose  almost  total  neglect  of 
parental  discipline,  or  whose  ill-timed  words  have  left  the  children 
destitute  of  that  moral  restraint  which  it  is  most  always  within  the 
scope  of  a  well-regulated  family  to  exercise. 

In  closing  this  report,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  the  honor  and 
interest  of  this  town  require  that  it  should  adopt  a  policy  with  regard 
to  its  educational  institutions  which  will  tend  to  restrain  families,  with 
children  to  educate,  from  removing  to  other  and  more  favored  j^laces 
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for  the  sake  of  their  children,  and  from  lea^dng  their  places  to  be  filled 
up  by  new  comei-s ;  persons  who  are  in  the  decline  of  life  and  vigor, 
without  children  to  educate  in  the  Public  Schools,  and,  consequently, 
under  strong  temptation  to  know  little  of  the  efiicieucy  of  those 
schools,  and  to  care  little  for  their  prosperity.  Money  comes  more 
easily  for  the  support  of  the  Public  School  from  one  who  has  or  may 
have  children  to  receive  it^  benefit,  than  from  one  whose  children  are 
grown  up  and  gone  from  him.  And  towns  seem  to  thrive  most  when 
they  bear  upon  the  soil,  not  only  the  marketable  products  of  the 
vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  but  the  home-born,  youthful  hands 
and  minds  which  shall  control  and  transform  these  products,  and  upon 
which  the  future  concerns  of  the  town  will  probably  devolve. 
For  the  Committee. — Daniel  Needham,  Josiah  K.  Bennett. 

HOLLISTOK 

IRgh  School. — The  High  School  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Its 
worth  is  more  and  more  manifest ;  and,  in  calling  rencAved  attention 
to  it  at  this  time,  it  is  not  supposed  that  it  needs,  as  a  prop,  anything 
we  may  say ;  but  we  write  in  hope  that  its  mission  and  results  may 
be  more  fully  realized.  We  are  not  now  to  refer  to  the  actual  econo- 
my of  the  school,  though  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  tuition 
of  the  forty-five  scholars — the  average  attendance  for  the  past  year — 
would,  at  any  of  our  academies  or  seminaries,  be  nearly  or  quite  ample 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  this  school ;  while  the  extras  for  travelling, 
board,  clothing,  incidental  expenses,  etc.,  unavoidable  in  attending 
school  abroad,  would  more  than  double  the  whole  sum  now  paid  in 
support  of  this  school.  Nor  do  we  refer  to  the  fact  that  it  equalizes 
the  pecuniary  burdens  of  an  education,  so  that  the  child  of  the  poorest 
parents  may  become  an  equal  and  competitor  with  those  of  the  rich- 
est in  advantages,  progress  and  culture. 

Among  the  many  benefits  of  this  school,  we  mention  : 
It  elevates  and  gives  a  character  to  the  town,  and  brings  it  into 
equality  and  fellowship  with  the  first-class  communities  of  the  State. 
It  makes  contented  those,  who,  appreciating  the  worth  of  a  good  edu- 
cation, desire  to  secure  its  blessings  for  their  children  or  wards.  It 
makes  the  town  attractive  to  the  better  class  of  citizens  who  may  be 
seeking  a  home,  and  thus  serves  to  introduce  those  who  are  of  worth 
and  honor  to  a  community.  It  thus  steadily  works  to  the  pecuniary, 
mental  and  moral  gain  of  the  town.  Towns  with  good  schools  well 
graded  and  complete,  compared  with  those  that  are  the  reverse,  are 
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It  fits  for  teaching.  Facts  alone  are  poor  qualifications  fi^r  a  teacher. 
A  teacher  may  have  a  quiver  full  of  them,  and  yet  they  speed  from 
the  bow  only  to  harm.  Teachers  need  discipline,  habits  of  self-control 
and  self-reliance.  This  discipline  is  given  in  the  higher  branches  here 
pursued.  This  self-control  is  largely  the  result  of  the  necessary  disci- 
pline of  the  school.  This  self-reliance  is  one  of  the  aims  of  the 
school  from  the  first  to  the  last.  The  education  is  consecutive  and 
progressive.  Each  term  supplements  the  preceding ;  all  culminating 
in  that  fitness  of  culture  and  strength  of  powers  and  character  that 
needs  only  the  experience  of  a  few  terms  to  develoj:)  the  pupil  into  a 
practical,  worthy  instructor  in  the  Public  Schools. 

To  this  source  mainly,  also,  we  look  for  teachers.  They  have  been 
specially  trained  for  the  special  wants  of  our  schools ;  and  thus  the 
schools,  through  these  teachers,  become  a  unit  in  their  workings  and 
results.  There  may  be  diversity  of  talent,  culture,  and  tact,  but  not 
more  than  enough  to  give  color  and  beauty  to  the  fabric  as  it  leaves 
the  loom. 

It  has,  moreover,  a  happy  influence  on  all  the  schools.  It  secures 
to  a  large  degree  the  proper  grading  of  the  schools,  so  essential  to 
success.  Classes  can  be  formed  and  sustained  in  each  ujjon  division 
of  scholarship  and  age  that  would  be  imjiossible  otherwise.  It  relieves 
the  lower  schools.  Were  these  pupils  to  remain  in  the  district  schools, 
each  of  our  ten  districts  would  necessarily  have  the  studies  that  are 
now  in  this  school.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  time  would,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  be  devoted  to  these,  which  is  now  secured  to  the  younger  classes. 

Were  it  not  for  the  High  School,  most  of  the  districts  would  be 
compelled  to  .employ  male  teachers,  who,  from  the  smallness  of  the 
pay,  must  necessarily  be  of  inferior  worth.  Besides,  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  female  teachers  are  much  better  adapted  to  govern  and 
instruct  during  the  first  and  most  plastic  years  of  school  life.  By  an 
organic  law  of  the  race,  to  the  moulding  influences  of  a  mother's  love 
and  care,  are  committed  the  early  years  of  life,  and  her  place  in  the 
school  should  not  be  filled  by  other  than  those  who  are  endowed  from 
on  high  with  kindred  instincts  and  hfe.  Now  the  High  School,  by  ab- 
sorbing the  older  and  more  advanced  members,  leaves  in  these  schools 
a  class  of  pupils  so  limited  of  numbers  and  age,  that  they  may  be  suc- 
cessfully governed  and  instructed  by  female  teachers. 

The  High  School  promotes  refinement  and  culture.  It  gives  that 
contact  with  society,  it  softens  the  asperities,  enlarges  the  views,  pro- 
motes that  catholicity  of  spirit,  and  urbanity  of  manners,  that  comes 
as  one  of  the  chief  gains  of  attendance  at  schools  remote  from  home. 

The  prodigy  at  the  fireside,  or  in  the  district,  has  his  self-esteem 
duly  and  early  curbed  as  he  mingles  with  those  from  all  the  town. 
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The  imcoiithness,  diffidence,  or  undue  confidence  of  some  quiet  nook, 
away  from  competition,  finds  its  corrective  in  the  broader  field  of 
action  and  comi^arison. 

It  also  tends  to  bring  the  younger  members  of  the  High  School 
constantly  under  the  refining,  elevating  influences  of  the  older  classes, 
who,  from  their  age  and  opportunities,  are  entitled  to  the  rank,  and 
are  worthy  of  the  name  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

There  are  also  unconscious  influences  for  good  ever  emanating  from 
such  a  school,  silent  and  unrecognized,  yet  mighty  in  their  results,  in 
the  well-being  of  the  individual,  mighty  in  its  weal  for  the  community. 
State,  and  nation. 

For  these  considerations,  hardly  more  than  hinted,  and  for  others  as 
weighty,  we  commend  the  interest  already  manifested  in  the  High 
School,  and  trust  that  it  may  become  more  and  more  conformed  to  the 
perfect  model,  and  be  a  source  of  jDerpetual  good  to  the  town. 

Superintending  School  6'om?ni«ee.— Austin  F.  Herrick,  Orein  Thompson,  J.  L.  A. 


HUDSON. 

Home  is  the  place,  after  all,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  character. 
If  home  influence  is  at  variance  with  the  teachings  of  the  school- 
room, it  makes  "uji  hill"  work  for  the  teacher,  and  his  labor,  at  the 
best,  is  lost. 

We  wish  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  parents  the  necessity  of 
sending  their  children  to  school  every  term,  as  well  as  every  day  of 
the  term,  until  their  education  is  completed,  unless  insuperable  ob- 
stacles prevent. 

A  scholar,  for  instance,  attends  the  High  School  during  the  winter 
term,  and  leaves  until  the  next  wintei-.  The  members  of  his  class, 
who  have  attended  school  during  the  year,  are  much  in  advance  of 
him,  even  if  he  has  kept  himself  fiimiliar  with  what  he  learned  the 
previous  winter ;  but,  the  chances  are,  that  he  has  forgotten  half  at 
least.  If  he  attempts  to  go  with  his  old  classmates,  he  finds  his 
work  like  building  a  tower  from  the  top.  If  he  goes  into  classes  of 
his  rank,  he  feels  mortified  and  discouraged,  because,  perhaps,  the 
members  of  the  class  are  so  much  beneath  him  in  stature  and  years. 

The  teacher  cannot  form  new  classes  throughout,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  such,  without  damage  to  the  rest  of  the  school ;  the  conse- 
quence is,  the  scholar  makes  but  little  progress,  is  a  drag  to  himself 
and  the  school ;  and  the  parent,  who  has  no  one  but  himself  to  blame, 
finds  fault  with  the  teacher,  because  the  child  has  not  "  learned  any- 
thing." 

Scliool  Committee. — Geo.  S.  Rawson,  D.  B.  Goodale,  H.  C.  Dugan. 
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LEXINGTON. 

We  offer  a  few  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  coi-poral  punishment  In 
the  Public  Schools.  The  laws  of  Massachusetts  provide  that,  "A  child 
unlaAvfully  excluded  from  any  public  school,  shall  recover  damages 
therefor  in  an  action  of  tort,  to  be  brought  in  the  name  of  such  child 
by  his  guardian  or  next  friend,  against  the  city  or  town  by  which  such 
school  is  supported."  (Gen.  Stats.,  chap,  41,  sect,  11.)  Suppose  a  pupil 
to  be  so  insubordinate  that  the  prosperity  of  his  school  requires  relief 
from  his  misconduct.  Such  a  pupil  might,  doubtless,  if  necessary,  be 
lawfully  excluded  for  the  sake  of  other  pupils.  But  is  it  lawful  to 
exclude  him  without  first  employing  all  the  means  given  by  law  to 
the  teacher  to  control  the  pupil  within  the  school  ?  In  other  words — 
the  rod  being  one  of  the  means  which  the  teacher  has  the  right  to 
use — can  the  proj^er  authority  lawfully  expel  a  child  from  a  school  for 
insubordination,  Avithoiat  first  requiring  a  fair  trial  of  punishment  by 
the  rod  as  a  means  of  correction  ?  If  not,  then  a  committee  must 
either  require  the  punishment  of  a  persistent  offender  by  the  rod,  or 
subject  a  school  to  almost  any  little  distui'bance  which  the  ingenuity 
of  a  mean  disposition  might  contrive.  There  seems  to  be  little  room 
for  any  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject.  A  committee  who  should, 
regardless  of  this  dilemma,  expel  a  child  without  any  attempt  to  re- 
form him  by  force,  might  expect  the  courts  to  pronounce  their  doings 
unlawful,  whenever  any  litigious  person  should  stand  ready  to  avail 
himself  of  the  child's  right  of  action.  The  best  method  of  dealing 
with  misconduct  in  a  school  is,  of  course,  if  possible,  to  quell  it  by 
weight  of  authority  and  without  force.  What  we  have  endeavored 
to  say  above  is,  that  we  think  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  intend  that 
force  shoiild  be  used  rather  than  expulsion,  in  any  case  where  either 
would  remove  the  evil.  The  ofiicers  in  charge  of  the  Public  Schools 
are  expected  to  keep  them  free  from  such  defiant  misconduct  as  will 
interfere  with  their  usefulness.  These  ofiicers  have  the  power  to 
exclude  the  mischievous ;  but  they  cannot  exercise  the  power  lawfully, 
we  fear,  until  they  have  tried  what,  in  some  cases,  must  be  injurious, 
and,  perhaps,  useless  force.  This  state  of  things  we  deprecate.  It 
seems  rather  behind  the  age.  We  can  see  no  practicable  escape  from 
the  difiiculty,  but  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  somewhat  in  the  follow- 
ing form :  Corporal  punishment,  for  past  offences,  shall  be  lawful  in 
any  Public  School,  or  any  branch  or  class  thereof,  so  far  as  the  school 
committee  of  the  city  or  town  supporting  the  school  may  not  have 
voted  to  exclude  it.  With  such  a  law  on  the  statute  book,  the  com- 
mittee of  this  town  might,  for  example,  lawfully  exclude  corporal 
j)unishment,  for  past  offences,  from  the  High  School,  and  then  present 
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to   the   imruly  the   phiiu  alternatives,  good   behavior  or  expulsion. 
Good  behavior  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  universal. 

ScJiool  Commillee.— J  oils  W.  Hudson,  Jonas  Gajimell,  Luke  C.  Childs. 

LINCOLN. 

If  education  is  a  progressive  science,  and  teaching  a  progressive  art, 
we  must  have  progressive  teachers.  Teaching  must  not  be  a  mechan- 
ical routine,  the  work  being  executed  from  year  to  year  on  the  same 
stereotyped  forms.  The  teachei-s  of  our  State  demand  that  their  call- 
ing shall  be  acknowledged  a  profession.  Every  friend  of  education 
will  cheerfully  accord  to  the  calling  all  j^ossible  honor.  The  success- 
ful teacher  must  then  do  what  is  done  by  those  who  are  successfully 
devoted  to  other  professions, — keep  up  with  the  movements  of  his 
own  calling. 

The  clergyman  who  has  any  just  idea  of  the  demands  of  his  pro- 
fession, does  not,  with  the  termination  of  his  preparatory  studies,  con- 
sider himself  in  possession  of  theological  knowledge  sufficient  for  his 
life-work.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  a  constant  student  of  the  distinc- 
tive works  of  his  profession.  The  physician  must  keep  up  a  certain 
amount  of  professional  reading  to  maintain  his  relative  position  among 
medical  men.  The  lawyer  who  ceases  to  study  with  his  admission  to 
the  bar,  is  not  likely  to  be  burdened  with  clients.  And  so  in  the 
profession  of  teaching,  for  progress  and  the  best  results,  there  must  be 
professional  studies. 

Let  the  teacher  be  made  familiar  with  many  methods  of  presenting 
any  particular  study  if  but  one  be  used,  it  will  have  all  the  more  life 
and  efficiency.  If  it  is  a  chosen  method  having  a  pre-eminent  adapt- 
edness  in  the  teacher's  estimation  to  an  important  work,  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  an  inefficient  instrument  or  unskilfully  handled. 

The  flexibility  of  a  method  is  often  the  test  of  its  excellence,  because 
thus  it  has  the  largest  adaptation  to  the  varying  capacity  of  the  class 
in  training.  Teachers  should  aim  to  systematize  and  classify  the  facts 
that  pertain  to  any  branch  of  knowledge  which  is  pursued ;  first, 
because  the  process  is  invigorating  and  peculiarly  satisfictory  to  the 
mind ;  and,  secondly,  because  in  this  form  the  memory  holds  it  more 
tenaciously.  The  child's  mind,  often  disturbed  rather  than  joleased  by 
the  unknown  words,  and  sometimes  misapprehending,  or  but  partially 
apprehending  the  thought  expressed  in  the  author's  text,  with  no  devel- 
oped power  of  generalization,  needs  to  be  assisted  by  the  teacher,  first 
to  a  definite  and  clear  apprehension  of  the  fact,  and  then  to  an  adjust- 
ment of  its  relations ;  for  the  logical  order  of  knowledge  is  j^ercep- 
tion,  classification  and  philosophy  of  fiicts.  The  skilful  teacher,  divin- 
ing the  illumined  and  the  shadowed  side  of  the  thought  as  it  lies  in 
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the  pupil's  mind,  by  a  hint  or  suggestion,  or  full  explanation,  as  the 
case  may  requii-e,  gives  the  needed  light.  When  the  statement  is 
clear,  as  an  isolated  flvct,  let  its  connections,  often  very  important,  be 
shown.  The  value  of  a  lesson,  or  a  course  of  lessons,  in  a  given 
study,  depends,  to  a  very  great  extent,  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
teacher's  work  is  done.  The  same  amount  of  application  on  the  part 
of  the  pui^il  will  often  bring  very  diiferent  results,  as  the  recitations 
have  been  skilfully  or  indiiferently  conducted.  The  pupil  has  perhaps 
mastered  the  words  but  not  the  thought ;  a  little  help  from  the  teacher 
is  invaluable.  The  scholar  has  made  a  good  deal  of  effort  to  accom- 
plish thus  much ;  the  mind  is  wearied  and  is  ready  to  turn  to  some- 
thing else.  Disciplined  minds,  accustomed  to  direct  and  continued 
mental  effort,  know  well  that  it  requires,  sometimes,  no  small  exertion 
to  hold  the  mind  to  a  subject  from  which  it  is  ready  to  rebound.  Of 
course  it  is  impossible  for  the  untrained  mind  of  the  child  to  make 
such  effort  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  The  skilful  teacher 
will  incite  the  enthusiasm  and  stimulate  the  mental  action  of  the  child, 
giving  the  necessary  aid  in  the  best  form,  just  at  the  right  time,  so 
that  the  thought  may  be  seized,  imderstood,  and  fixed  in  the  pupil's 
mind. 

The  studies  of  our  schools  may  be  divided  into  those  that  have  a 
practical  value  for  constant  use,  as  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy 
'for  the  mechanician,  and  those  Avhich  are  pursued  for  the  simple  end 
of  mental  discipline.  We  cannot,  however,  divide  studies,  and  say, 
"  this  we  pursue  simply  for  the  acquisition  of  its  facts,  and  this  simply 
for  development  and  discii^line,  as  a  gymnast  uses  his  dumb-bells,"  be- 
cause from  the  former,  more  or  less  mental  discipline  is  derived,  and 
the  latter  are  not  without  practical  value. 

Says  a  distinguished  English  college  professor,  in  a  recent  lecture  on 
"Boyhood  and  School":  "It  is  a  blunder,  founded  on  meanness,  vul- 
garity and  a  total  misconception  of  man's  real  dignity,  to  suppose  that 
a  future  tradesman  needs  only  such  mental  training  in  youth  as  will 
enable  him  in  after  life  to  cast  up  accounts  correctly,  read  a  newspaper 
with  ease,  and  write  a  business  letter  without  committing  gross  errors 
in  spelling."  "  They  who  are  likely  to  have  in  manhood  the  longest 
desert  of  monotony  to  pass  over,  should  store  up  in  boyhood  and 
youth  the  greatest  amount  of  provender." 

"  Again  and  again  would  I  impress  upon  others  my  conviction,  that 
in  whatever  of  instruction  we  impart  to  a  pupil,  we  should  be  guided 
only  by  the  consideration  of  the  pupil's  age,  health  and  capacity.  God 
knows  we  should  make  very  few  too  enlightened  for  their  future 
stations." 

School  Commitlee.—U-EyRY  J.  PaciiARDSox,  J.  Dexter  Shekjian,  William  Fostek, 
Samuel  H.  Pierce,  James  Farkak,  William  Mackintosh. 
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LITTLETON. 

Trained  Teachers. — Some  of  the  most  sviccessful  of  our  schools 
have  been  in  charge  of  teachers  who  have  been  trained  for  their  work 
in  the  Normal  Schools.  Teaching  is  a  difficult  art.  Its  high  ends  are 
by  no  means  obvious  to  ordinary  minds  ;  its  best  methods  are  not 
easily  discovered ;  and  its  true  and  noble  spirit  is  in  no  small  degree 
a  result  of  instruction,  and  of  contact  with  minds  long  familiar  with 
its  manifold  details. 

It  is,  therefore,  recommended  to  our  teachei-s,  and  to  all  who  antici- 
pate this  work,  to  avail  themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  liberal 
advantages  for  training  provided  by  the  State.  Let  those  who  accept 
one  of  the  greatest  responsibilities  known  among  men,  endeavor  by 
every  means  to  be  able  to  comprehend  the  nature  and  importance  of 
this  calling,  and  to  furnish  themselves  with  every  requisite  accomplish.- 
ment  of  mind  and  heart.  They  need  not  only  the  facts  and  principles 
of  science,  but  with  a  true  idea  of  wdiat  education  is,  a  knowledge  of 
mind  and  temper,  and  of  the  springs  of  influence  and  power  over  the 
young  mind.  They  need  to  come  to  their  work  w^ith  the  steady  glow 
of  an  intelligent  enthusiasm,  that  loves  the  young,  and  loves  instruc- 
tion, and  finds  a  sweet  reward  of  toil  in  its  grand  results.  The 
teacher's  desk  is  no  place  for  a  surface  character,  or  for  blundering 
mediocrity,  or  indolent  routine,  or  for  selfish  pride  or  passion.  It  de- 
mands a  clear  head,  a  sound  judgment,  a  warm  heart,  a  frank,  tender 
sympathy,  tact,  skill  and  patience. 

These  qualities  cannot  be  put  on  at  an  hour's  notice.  They  are 
results,  in  no  small  degree,  of  painstaking  effort,  and  of  appropriate 
influence  and  instruction,  such  as  is  provided  in  the  Normal  School. 

Valuable  assistance  may  be  derived  also  from  attendance  upon 
teachers'  institutes,  and  the  perusal  of  periodicals  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  education. 

Indeed,  whatever  study  or  pursuit  tends  to  expand  and  furnish  the 
mind,  or  kindle  the  humane  and  generous  affections,  increases  the 
fitness  of  the  teacher  for  his  work. 

Discipline. — An  important  condition  of  success  in  the  school-room 
is  order.  Like  growth  in  animal  and  vegetable  life,  the  processes  of 
education  have  their  own  fixed  laws.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher, 
not  to  make  laws,  not  to  create  the  right  and  wrong,  but  to  express 
and  maintain  that  wdiich  exists  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  wdiich 
cannot  be  disregarded  without  injury.  Shall  corporal  punishment  be 
employed  in  securing  the  order  of  a  school  ?  Not  in  every  case  of 
discipline.  Not  in  place  of  other  penalties  more  appropriate  to  the 
forms  and  degrees  of  misconduct  requiring  punishment.    But  certainly 
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in  its  own  place  and  measure.  Cases  of  insubordination  occur  which 
can  he  treated  by  no  other  fonn  of  discipline  as  appropriately  and 
effectively  as  by  the  infliction  of  physical  pain.  Thus  God  governs 
men.  While  He  persuades  to  obedience  by  appeals  to  reason  and 
conscience,  hope  and  fear,  he  also  threatens  most  appalling  forms  of 
physical  sviffering,  and  in  the  administration  of  his  government  fills 
the  woi-ld  with  disease  and  pain  as  the  consequence  of  sin. 

The  use  of  corporal  punishment  has  been  stigmatized  as  cruel  and 
brutal,  "  brute  force  in  the  man  appealing  to  brute  force  in  the  boy." 
Whether  it  be  so  or  not  depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  admin- 
istered. The  surgeon  is  neither  cruel  nor  brutal  in  occasioning 
miavoidable  i^ain.  God  tenderly  pities  those  whose  bodies  are,  in  the 
appointments  of  his  loving  discipline,  full  of  torture. 

Much  of  discij)line  necessitates  some  kind  of  pain.  In  determining 
what  kind  of  pain  to  inflict  in  the  correction  of  evil,  why  must  the 
physical  nature  be  held  more  sacred  than  the  spiritual  ?  Is  it  right  to 
inflict  the  pain  of  fear  or  shame  or  remorse,  and  is  it  a  cruel,  brutal 
crime  to  occasion  the  merited  smart  of  the  hand  or  back ?  "A  whip 
for  the  horse,  a  bridle  for  the  ass,  and  a  rod  for  the  fool's  back." 
Nothing  can  be  more  to  the  point  than  those  other  words  of  the  wise 
man :  "  Foolishness  is  bound  up  in  the  heart  of  a  child,  but  the  rod  of 
correction  shall  drive  it  far  from  him."  Or  again :  "Withhold  not 
thou  correction  from  the  child,  for  if  thou  beatest  him  he  shall  not 
die.  Thou  shalt  beat  him  with  the  rod,  and  shalt  deliver  his  soul  from 
hell."  In  medicine,  no  mistake  can  be  greater  than  to  treat  with  mild 
and  harmless  j^rescriptions  diseases  requiring  the  immediate  action  of 
powerftil  remedies.  The  medicine  must  be  suited  to  the  character  of 
the  disease,  or  it  does  harm.  So  in  the  treatment  of  moral  disease. 
Cases  sometimes  occur,  both  in  the  family  and  in  the  school,  for  which 
no  other  remedy  than  the  rod  is  appropriate.  In  such  a  case,  "  he  that 
spareth  the  rod  hateth  his  son."  A  too  mild  discipline  does  mischief. 
The  teacher  who  fails  to  correct  such  a  case  with  fitting  punishment, 
wrongs  the  erring  child  and  the  school  that  witnesses  his  impunity. 
We  do  not  advocate  the  use  of  corporal  punishment  as  the  only  or 
principal  or  frequent  means  of  discipline.  It  should  not  be  made  to 
do  the  Avork  of  other  forms  of  discipline.  It  should  not  be  used  with 
a  spii-it  and  to  an  extent  that  more  than  neutralizes  its  appropriate 
effect.  As  in  every  kind  of  discipline,  there  should  be  clear  evidence 
of  guilt,  deliberation,  calmness,  evident  sympathy  with  the  guilty  suf- 
ferer, tenderness,  and  a  disposition  to  mercy ;  yet  a  firm,  steady  hand, 
that  insists  upon  the  end  intended  in  the  discipline,  and  that  will  not 
compromise  with  insubordination.  In  God's  government,  physical 
pain  is  widely  and  effectively  employed  to  hedge  up  the  paths  of  sin, 
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and  reclaim  those  beginning  to  wander.  Warned  by  the  pain  of  trans- 
gression, wise  men  retrace  their  steps,  and  walk  in  the  paths  of  peace. 
In  our  schools  the  rod  has  its  appropriate  office,  and  cannot  be  entirely- 
laid  aside  without  serious  detriment. 

We  cannot  model  our  institutions  of  government  on  those  of  such 
a  country  as  France.  We  cannot  abandon  the  traditional  system 
under  which  the  New  England  character  has  grown  up,  in  favor  of  a 
discipline  that  is  too  weak  to  enforce  obedience  in  children  by  the  rod, 
and  that  produces  men  who  cannot  distinguish  between  freedom  and 
anarchy  on  the  one  hand,  nor  on  the  other,  between  the  treacherous 
security  of  despotism  and  the  blessings  of  a  righteous  government' 
Men  capable  of  self-government  are  those  who,  in  early  life,  learned, 
sometimes  through  painful  discipline,  to  be  subject  to  legitimate 
authority. 

Secretary. — E    LooJiis. 

LOWELL. 

The  Primary  Schools  should  be  the  objects  of  the  greatest  solici- 
tude. In  them  the  work  of  education  commences,  and  the  manner  of 
its  beginning  will  greatly  affect  the  subsequent  career  of  the  scholar. 
If  but  one  grade  of  our  schools  can  excel,  let  it  be  the  Primary.  If  all 
attain  high  excellence,  the  community  should  see  that  the  Primary  is 
still  pre-eminent, — that  it  is  the  most  carefully  fostered,  the  most  lib- 
erally supported,  and  is  furnished  with  the  best  teachers  in  the  city, 
who  shall  be  more  highly  honored,  and  at  least  as  well  paid,  as  the 
teachers  in  the  grade  next  above.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to 
remove  the  too  common  delusion  that  the  Primary  requires  a  less  able 
teacher  than  the  higher  grades.  The  fact  is  quite  the  reverse.  The 
work  of  awakening  the  mind,  gives  it  its  first  impressions,  inclina- 
tions and  aspirations, — is  a  delicate  and  fearfully  critical  experiment. 
Rightly  performed,  it  is  like  attuning  a  harjj  to  celestial  harmonies, 
and  wrongly  done  it  is  like,  but  far  worse  than  like,  deforming  the 
child's  limbs,  benumbing  its  ears  and  distorting  its  eyes.  The  best 
talent  is  required  for  the  effort.  If  inexperienced,  unprepared  teach- 
ers are  to  be  employed,  by  all  means  let  them  be  inflicted  on  some 
other  grade,  and  not  be  intrusted  with  the  most  nice,  responsible  and 
noble  work  of  the  Primary  School,  until  they  have  gained  experience 
at  the  expense  of  some  less  sensitive  and  fragile  class  of  intellects. 
The  idea  still  exists,  even  among  teachers,  that  the  change  from  the 
principalship  of  a  Primary  School  to  an  assistant's  place  in  a  Grammar 
School,  is  promotion.  This  mistake  should  be  corrected,  and  our 
Primary  teachers  be  made  to  feel  both  in  mind  and  in  pocket,  that  the 
]6 
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community  regard  their  positions  as  most  honorable  and  important, 
and  that  from  them  no  change  can  be  rightfully  called  "  promotion." 
The  skilful  and  faithfv;l  Primary  teacher  is  worthy  of  all  encourage- 
ment and  grateful  remembrance,  and  should  rarely  or  never  be  allowed 
to  resign  her  charge  upon  any  question  of  compensation.  Such  a 
laborer  is  worthy  of  her  hire.  Would  that  the  hire  were  always 
worthy  of  the  laborer  ! 

The  large  majority  of  our  Primary  Schools  are  good;  several  are 
very  good,  and  quite  a  number  are  excellent.  Still,  in  all  these  schools, 
there  is  too  much  use  of  the  book,  and  far  too  little  of  the  magnetic 
effect  of  oral  instruction.  Not  a  few  teachers,  even  of  those  who  try 
to  be  good  ones,  are  entirely  unmindful  of  nature's  way  of  teaching. 
The  child  begins  life  by  feeling  everything  he  can  reach.  Even  the 
blaze  of  the  lamp  and  the  hot  stove,  he  tests  with  his  fingers, — thus 
taking  his  first  lessons  in  chemistry  and  philosophy  long  before  his  first 
lesson  in  words.  As  he  grows,  he  is  continually  handling  new  things, 
and  thus  getting  his  ideas  of  them.  During  his  first  five  years,  he 
learns  a  myriad  of  wonderful  matters,  and  educates  himself  not  a  little 
in  practical  affairs,  and  nearly  all  he  does  by  toviching,  seeing  or  tast- 
ing. His  ears  are  doing  far  the  least  of  his  five  senses.  At  the  age 
mentioned,  he  is  caught  and  sent  to  school  for  the  first  time.  Do 
we  follow  nature's  example  and  teach  him  there  mainly  through  his 
fingers  and  eyes?  Do  AVe  take  full  advantage  of  those  powers  of 
observation  and  of  comparing  things,  not  ideas,  that  have  been  devel- 
oping from  his  birth  ?  Oh,  no !  We  too  commonly  disregard  nature 
and  the  foundation  she  has  so  carefully  and  thoroughly  laid.  We  are 
pretty  sure  to  put  the  child  down  to  tasks,  and  to  commence  by  force, 
seconded  by  painful  effort  on  his  part,  to  fasten  into  his  memory  in 
words  that  convey  to  him  very  little  meaning,  a  succession  of  fiicts 
that  he  does  not  understand,  and  many  of  which  would  do  him  small 
good  if  he  did.  Somebody's  facts,  in  formidable  language,  are  crowded 
into  his  memory ;  with  the  natural  teaching  he  still  gets  out  of  school 
he  continues  to  learn  and  is  enabled  to  make  some  slight  use  of  the 
ideas  he  picks  up  in  school,  so  that  he  finally  leaves  the  Primary 
School,  knowing  a  few  things,  and  half  knowing  a  good  many  more, 
but  how  lamentably  inferior  to  what  he  would  have  been,  with  a 
natural  system  of  education,  after  so  many  years  and  so  much  of  labor 
and  expense.  But  in  some  cases  the  prevalent  manner  of  training  the 
child  is  attended  with  results  more  terrible  than  ignorance.  A  report 
adopted  by  the  school  committee  of  Boston  last  June,  remarks  as 
follows : — 

"  What  we  need  in  our  schools  is  more  teaching  and  less  stupid 
memorizing ;   education,  not  cramming.     Many  of  our  text-books, — 
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and  they  are  all  too  blindly  followed  by  the  teachers, — are  made  up 
upon  this  plan,  namely,  of  saving  the  teacher  from  any  labor,  except 
the  mere  effort  of  hearing  the  recitation.  *  *  *  When  we  com- 
pare the  value  of  the  fruits  of  this  memorizing  process  with  that  of 
the  active  development  of  the  mind  of  the  pupil  into  a  state  of  real 
intelligence,  we  can  but  conclude  that  the  time  of  the  pupil  misspent 
in  this  way,  is  worse  than  wasted,  for  it  tends  to  make  him  a  mental 
cripple." 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  an  eminent  physician  of  London,  protests  against 
this  forcing  of  the  memory,  and  adds,  "  the  memory  may  be  seriously, 
sometimes  lastingly,  injured  by  pressing  upon  it  too  continuously  in 
early  life.  =**^  *  *  Its  powers  are  only  gradually  developed,  and  if 
forced  into  premature  exercise,  they  are  impaired  by  the  effort." 

Now,  in  a  true  system  of  instruction,  the  memory  is  constantly 
exercised,  but  it  is  only  called  upon  to  remember  those  things  that  are 
received  through  the  other  senses.  The  scholar  is  to  be  educated — 
a  term  derived  from  the  Latin  educo,  which  means  to  draw  out.  Thus, 
education  is  a  drawling  out  of  the  pupil's  mind  of  that  wdiich  the  vari- 
ous senses  have  put  into  it.  There  is  a  world-wide  difference  between 
this  process  and  that  more  common  one  just  condemned. 

The  great  value  of  "  object  teaching "  will  begin  to  be  seen.  In 
this,  the  teacher,  standing  before  her  class  with  no  text-book,  and  no 
set  words,  holds  up  some  object,  such  as  a  slate,  a  knife,  a  nail,  a  piece 
of  wood,  a  stone,  a  flower  or  leaf,  an  ear  of  corn,  a  specimen  of  fruit, 
&c.,  &c.  Then  follow  questions  upon  the  origin,  use,  shape,  color, 
weight,  odor,  strength,  value,  &c.,  of  the  object, — the  latter  may  be 
passed  about  in  the  hands  of  the  scholars  until  neither  they  nor  the 
teacher  can  think  of  any  more  to  ask  or  say  in  connection  with  it. 
Perhaps  fifteen  minutes  each  half  day  is  enough  for  a  class  to  give  to 
this  exercise,  and  some  portion  of  this  time  should  be  used  in  review 
questions  upon  previous  exercises.  With  the  younger  classes  the 
answers  will  be  fewer  and  the  exercises  shorter ;  but,  in  the  older 
classes,  the  interest  excited  will  soon  be  very  great,  the  answers  full 
and  animated,  and  the  entire  stock  of  the  teacher's  information  be 
sometimes  taxed  quite  unexpectedly  and  even  amusingly.  In  this 
w^ay,  with  constant  reviews,  the  memory  finds  enough  to  do  and  does 
it  Avithout  driving  or  over-exertion.  By  the  end  of  the  Primary  course, 
the  pupil  has  handled  and  looked  over,  and  sometimes  tasted,  pulled, 
or  broken  in  pieces,  smelt,  measured,  and  mentally  weighed,  many 
hundreds  of  articles ;  he  has  laid  up  a  stock  of  information  of  incredi- 
ble amount,  and  all  he  knows ;  he  has,  in  his  turn,  given  the  rest  of 
his  class,  as  he  has  proposed  or  answered  the  latest  questions  of  each 
exercise ;  and  what  is  best  of  all,  he  has  acquired  habits  of  careful 
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observation  and  reasoning  that  will  last  him  through  life,  growing  with 
his  growth  and  strengthening  with  his  strength,  and  proving  the  main 
pillar  of  his  subsequent  education. 

To  hasten  the  application  of  this  system  to  the  regular  studies,  the 
committee  have  discontinued  the  use  of  any  text-book  of  geography 
in  the  Primary  Schools,  and  have  directed  that  branch  to  be  taught 
orally,  and  from  outline  maps  which  have  been  provided,  or  fi'om 
maps  drawn  on  the  blackboard  by  the  puj^ils  from  memory, — an  ex- 
ercise recommended,  but  not  yet  made  compulsory.  If  the  incoming 
committee  will  place  a  globe  in  each  room,  and  a  cheap  compass,  they 
will  aid  in  carrying  out  the  plan. 

In  carrying  out  object  teaching,  after  each  alternate  exercise,  or 
oftener,  the  scholars  should  write,  on  their  slates,  an  account  of  what 
has  been  said.  Thus  the  lesson  is  more  firmly  fixed  in  their  minds, 
their  writing  is  improved,  the  misspelling  and  misused  words  will 
make  a  good  spelling-lesson,  and  the  writers  will  soon  acquire,  iincon- 
sciously,  a  fluent  style  and  readiness  at  composition. 

Drawing  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  such  teaching,  from  the  first 
month  in  the  Primary  School,  to  the  last  month  in  the  High  School. 
That  an  art  of  which  the  simpler  parts  are  so  readily  acquired,  and 
which  is  constantly  useful  in  itself,  besides  the  training  it  gives  the 
hand  and  eye  for  other  purposes,  should  be  totally  neglected  in  the 
schools,  is,  in  a  practical  community  like  ours,  a  very  singular  fact. 
In  Cincinnati,  drawing  is  taught  regularly  in  all  the  schools.  Through- 
out the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  it  has  long  been  taught  in  all  the  schools 
of  her  fifteen  million  inhabitants, — schools  second  to  none  in  the 
Avorld,  and  which  take  in  substantially  every  child  in  the  country. 
Horace  Mann  said,  twenty-five  years  ago,  that  in  the  many  Public 
Schools  wdiich  he  visited  in  Germany,  almost  every  pupil  could  draw 
with  ease,  and  most  with  beauty ;  and  added,  that  he  never  saw  a 
teacher  there  use  a  ruler  or  guide  in  drawing  the  most  nice  and  com- 
plicated blackboard  figures,  nor  make  a  single  alteration  because  he 
had  drawn  a  line  too  long  or  short.  Verily,  the  eyes  and  hands  that 
aimed  the  needle-guns  at  Sadowa  had  been  trained  in  the  drawing- 
lessons  of  the  Public  Schools,  and  the  victory  may  not  have  been 
mostly  due  to  the  gunsmith !  As  many  of  our  teachers  have  no 
opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  drawing,  the  committee  will 
suggest  to  their  successors  the  expediency  of  a  drawing-teacher  who 
shall,  for  a  term  or  two,  visit  all  the  schools  in  the  city  as  often  as 
practicable,  and  instruct  the  teachers  as  well  as  pujoils. 

The  remarks  upon  teaching  in  the  Primary  Schools,  will  apply  with 
slight  variations  to  the  Grammar  Schools.  The  committee  have 
strictly  forbidden  the  teachers  from  allowing  the  pupils  to  commit  to 
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memory  and  repeat  the  words  of  their  text-books  in  geography  and 
history ;  any  teacher  violating  this  rule  is  liable  to  immediate  dis- 
missal. Prompt  measures  seem  necessary  to  entirely  remove  from 
this  grade  of  schools  this  worthless  and  injurious  custom,  the  evil 
eifects  of  which  have  already  been  dwelt  upon.  Daily  oral  exercises 
have  been  prescribed,  and  the  teachers  enjoined,  at  all  times,  to  require 
their  scholars  to  express  their  own  thoughts,  and  use  their  own  lan- 
guage, rather  than  the  words  of  their  text-books.  Mental  arithmetic 
has  been  ordered  as  a  daily  exercise  in  every  class  in  these  schools. 
This  branch  is  never  finished,  and  should  be  pursued  in  the  High 
School  coui-se. 

The  study  of  English  grammar  is  the  subject  of  much  hard  work 
and  peii)lexity  to  the  scholars,  and  absorbs  no  small  part  of  the  time 
of  the  upper  divisions.  If,  at  the  end,  the  scholar  has  not  learned  to 
"  speak  and  write  the  language  correctly,"  he  has  lost  his  time,  and  has 
strengthened  the  ruinous  habit  of  passing  over  a  study  without  under- 
standing it.  Some  of  onr  schools  compel  the  scholar,  in  grammar  and 
in  arithmetic,  to  commit  to  memory  the  rules  as  preliminary  to  learn- 
ing the  application.  This  is  decidedly  unnatural.  In  multiplication, 
for  instance,  the  beginner  should  become  fomiliar  with  the  process, 
and  be  able  to  work  examples  with  facility,  before  the  rule  is  men- 
tioned ;  then  from  his  work  he  will  deduce  the  rule,  or  a  rule  just  as 
good,  and  one  that  will  reflect  his  own  ideas,  instead  of  being  mainly 
incomprehensible,  as  the  thing  often  is  allowed  to  be,  till  long  after  it 
has  been  learned  and  repeated.  A  common  delusion  is,  that  scholars 
learn  how  to  work  ordinary  arithmetical  examples  from  first  acquiring 
the  rule.  This,  to  state  it  mildly,  is  not  generally  the  case.  Nor  is  it 
true  of  grammar.  The  scholar  should  deduce  his  rule  from  what  he 
learns,  not  take  it  for  granted.  On  this  point,  George  B.  Emerson 
says : — 

"No  rule,  no  definition,  is  intelligible  to  a  child  till  after  he  has 
learnt  what  it  means  from  examples.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more 
unnatural,  or  more  unphilosophical  and  absurd,  than  committing  to 
memory  and  pretending  to  learn  abstract  propositions  in  grammar 
before  the  facts  in  the  language,  from  which  they  were  originally 
inferred,  have  been  made  familiar,  or  even  known.     *     *     * 

"The  definitions  and  rules  are,  in  many  schools,  committed  to 
memory  before  they  are  or  can  be  understood ;  and  much  of  the  time 
which  most  of  the  children  have  to  learn  to  speak  and  write  our  lan- 
guage correctly-  which  can  only  be  done  by  speaking  and  writing  it 
in  sentences  made  by  themselves — is  wasted  in  committing  to  memory 
and  repeating  unintelligible  sentences,  most  of  which  would  be  of  very 
little  use  even  if  they  were  understood." 
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President  Hill,  of  Harvard  College,  takes  similar  ground,  and  says 
tliat  the  study  must  be  begun  by  presenting  its  facts  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  the  princii^les  afterwards.  The  mass  of  chaff  which  children 
are  often  forced  to  swallow  on  account  of  the  few  grains  of  wheat 
buried  therein,  is  shown  by  the  size  of  the  grammars  in  use.  The 
poet  Milton  was  an  exquisite  Latinist,  and  he  published  a  grammar 
containing  all  that  he  thought  required  to  make  a  thorough  scholar ; 
the  book  contains  less  than  thirty-two  pages  of  Andrews  &  Stoddard's 
grammar,  which  latter  work,  for  the  same  i)urj)ose,  demands  the  study 
of  more  than  three  hundred  pages.  Professor  Thompson,  of  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  says  that  he  can  put  all  the  Latin  grammar  necessary 
to^ake  a  boy  a  good  scholar  into  a  book  of  twenty-four  pages  that  will 
sell  for  sixpence.  Heine,  the  famous  German  poet,  happily  remarks 
that  it  was  well  for  the  old  Romans  that  they  did  not  have  to  master 
Latin  grammar,  for  otherwise  they  would  have  had  no  time  to  conquer 
the  world.  What  is  true  of  Latin  grammar,  is  far  more  decidedly  so 
of  English. 

Professor  Beck,  Lord  Kaime,  Adam  Smith,  John  Locke,  and  that 
grand  old  schoolmaster  of  royalty,  Roger  Ascham,  with  many  other 
rare  scholars,  have  pleaded  for  simplicity  in  our  grammatical  educa- 
tion— the  giving  up  of  the  great  mass  of  rules  and  distinctions — that 
originate  not  in  the  language  but  in  the  uneasy  brains  of  those  who 
make  books  as  a  speculation. 

It  would  seem  that  the  schools  of  a  practical,  enterprising,  common- 
sense  community  like  ours,  would  furnish  a  most  eligible  field  for  a 
reform  so  long  and  so  loudly  called  for. 

But  our  Grammar  Schools  need  still  further  elevation.  If  they  are 
reduced  to  the  position  of  mere  feeders  of  the  High  School,  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  expect  their  masters  to  aim  at  the  highest  success  in 
that  work,  claiming  merit  according  to  the  results ;  and  it  is  due  to 
them  to  say,  that,  in  performing  so  well  this  duty,  they  show  them- 
selves worthy  of  a  wider  field  and  a  higher  range.  Now  supj^ose  the 
following  plan  to  be  adopted :  When  the  first  class  has  completed  the 
present  course,  let  it  remain  in  the  Grammar  School  another  year  as 
the  advanced  class,  perfecting  itself  in  arithmetic,  history,  physical 
geography,  composition,  elocution,  drawing  and  penmanship,  com- 
pleting physiology  and  natural  philosophy,  and  commencing  astronomy, 
algebra  and  plane  geometry.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  members 
will  be  well  fitted  for  promotion  to  the  High  School,  or  to  go  forth  to 
special  training  in  the  business  of  life.  More  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
pupils  entering  the  Grammar  School  never  go  further.  How  impor- 
tant, then,  that  for  this  enormous  majority,  a  higher  and  broader 
course  of  study  be  furnished !     The  influence  of  such  an  advanced 
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course  would  be  felt  in  the  lower  classes,  and  each  school  Avould  be- 
come a  seminary  of  a  much  higher  order  in  all  its  parts.  Some  little 
philosophical  apparatus  would  be  needed,  Avith  a  few  geometrical 
models  and  charts  which  are  desirable  at  present,  but  the  change  would 
be  inexpensive. 

For  the  Conunitlee.— Jons  A.  Goodwin. 

MALDEN. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  young  and  inexperienced  teach- 
ers are  qualified  to  take  charge  of  our  Primary  Schools.  Here  is  the 
foundation  of  the  educational  structure,  and  unless  the  work  is  well 
done,  the  whole  future  of  the  child  is  imperilled.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  parents,  and  upon  the  conscience 
of  the  school  committees,  that  the  very  best  talent  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable in  the  Primary  department.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  that 
the  same  kind  or  quantity  of  talent  is  necessary  as  is  required  for  the 
direction  of  a  High  School,  but  in  her  peculiar  sjihere  the  teacher 
should  be  as  thoroughly  prepared.  It  is  not  simply  the  teaching  of 
the  rudimental  branches,  the  dull  routine  of  the  alphabet  and  the 
reading  of  words  of  one  syllable  ;  no, — it  is  a  combination  of  the  intel- 
lectual, moral,  disciplinary  and  formative  processes,  that  here  find  their 
first  and  most  lasting  results.  It  is  the  first  dawning  of  intelligence 
and  apprehension  that  calls  for  the  special  direction  of  the  instructress. 
The  law  of  love,  tenderness  and  forbearance,  mingled  with  a  quiet 
firmness,  should  ever  control  the  teacher's  mind.  Here,  too,  is  re- 
quired a  greater  diversity  of  talent  and  adaptation  than  in  any  other 
educational  department.  All  is  new  to  the  child,  and  every  step  may 
be  called  an  original  movement.  What  a  multiplicity  of  little  things 
there  are  to  be  learned ;  how  the  child's  mind,  restless,  inquiring,  ob- 
serving, must  be  fed  with  minute  portions,  not  overloaded ;  and  gen- 
tly led  along  in  such  a  manner  as  at  once  to  interest  and  instruct. 
Those  busy  eyes  and  restless  hands  are  to  be  occupied,  and  the  tedium 
of  the  school-room  relieved  by  such  a  variety  of  exercises  as  shall 
develop  the  germs  of  character  and  thought.  Every  look  and  action 
of  its  teacher  leaves  its  impress  upon  the  plastic  mind  of  the  little  one, 
and  is  silently  commencing  that  process  which  will  ultimately  harden 
into  experience  as  character.  Again,  the  minds  of  children  exhibit 
wonderful  diversity,  and  no  carefully  prepared  rules  will  be  found  to 
answer  every  emergency,  or  be  suited  to  every  capacity ;  -hence  the 
faithful  teacher  will  distinguish  the  peculiarities  of  her  scholars,  and 
lead  them  by  those  paths  which  are  best  adapted  to  their  progress. 

It  is  then  clear  that  none  but  kind  and  skilful  hands  should  guide 
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the  youngest  of  the  flock ;  teachers  who  can  amuse  as  well  as  mstruct ; 
teachers  of  cultivated  manners  as  well  as  cultivated  minds ;  teachers 
whose  example  everywhere  and  at  all  times  shall  be  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. The  impressions  through  the  eye  are  far  more  vivid  and  endur- 
ing than  all  mere  formulas  and  statements.  Not  what  you  say,  merely, 
but  what  you  do,  as  well,  is  the  child's  test  of  character  and  sincerity ; 
therefore  every  teacher  should  be  a  person  of  refined  manners,  gentle 
disposition  and  sympathetic  nature.  "Unrefined  mannei's,  uncouth 
expressions,  undignified  and  trifling  conduct,  or  untidy  and  negligent 
habits,  cannot  be  compensated  for  by  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences.  In 
human  intercourse  every  element  of  character  is  an  educator." 

School  Committee.— Geo.  W.  Copeland,  G.  D.  B.  Blanchard,  A.  F.  Sakgest,  W.  H, 
EiCHAEDSON,  J.  F.  Wakefield,  H.  M.  Hartshorn. 

MARLBOROUGH. 

School  Discipline  and  Punishment. — In  our  last  report  we  spoke 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  government  of  schools,  but  it  seems  neces- 
sary that  we  should  occupy  your  time  for  a  moment  now.  It  is  not 
expected  that  we  shall  have  perfection  in  school  government,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  improvement  can  be  made.  Your  committee  are  far 
from  favoring  the  abolishment  of  corporal  punishment  in  the  schools. 
Before  that  can  be  given  up  in  the  school-room,  it  must  be  dispensed 
with  at  home.  We  leave  our  teachers  with  the  following  instruction  : 
"  That  they  shall  practise  such  discipline  in  their  schools  as  would  be 
exercised  by  a  judicious  parent  in  a  family,  and  that  in  all  cases  they 
shall  avoid  corporal  punishment  where  good  order  can  be  preserved 
by  milder  means."  If  teachers  break  this  rule  and  inflict  severe  pun- 
ishment they  do  not  comply  with  the  request  of  the  committee— nor 
do  they  try  to  carry  out  their  wishes  in  regard  to  chastisement.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  in  this  enlightened  age,  teachers  are  not 
expected  to  abuse  their  authority ;  if  they  do  it  is  morally  certain  that 
piiblic  sentiment  will  not  sustain  them.  We  do  not  believe  that  trou- 
ble would  arise  and  cause  piiblic  talk  if  the  rules  of  the  school  pro- 
vided by  us  were  followed.  ISTor  do  we  believe  that  there  would  be 
any  difficulty  in  governing  the  schools.  Teachers  should  use  judg- 
ment in  their  management  of  children,  and  then  they  would  avoid 
much  of  the  trouble  that  now  so  often  hinders  their  success.  They 
must  remember  that  it  is  not  severity  and  sternness  that  secures  a 
loving  obedience ;  for  even  in  our  prisons  they  have  done  away  with 
the  lash,  and  very  seldom  resort  to  the  dungeon  as  a  means  of  punish- 
ment. Those  things  tended  to  harden  the  criminal.  Those  who  have 
considered  the  subject  of  school  discipline  in  a  critical  manner,  and 
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have  iuvestigatecl  it  thoroughly  are  unanimous  in  their  oj^inion,  (we 
quote  from  the  report  of  the  school  committee  of  Boston,)  "  that 
where  the  least  corporal  punishment  is  used,  there  the  best  discipline 
is  observed.  And,  on  the  contrary,  in  those  schools  Avhere  a  great 
amount  of  corporal  punishment  is  used,  there  will  be  a  forced  atten- 
tion to  study ;  a  sort  of  criminal  look  to  the  scholar,  and  a  want  of 
mutual  sympathy  between  him  and  the  teacher." 

It  is  highly  important  that  our  Primary  Schools  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  good  instructors.  "  It  has  been  supposed  that  almost  any  one 
can  teach  these  schools.  Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake.  How 
essential  it  is  that  young  children  should  be  taught  and  trained  cor- 
rectly, that  they  may  go  to  the  higher  school  with  nothing  to  unlearn 
— that  they  may  be  saved  the  time  and  vexation  of  correcting  poor 
teaching.  Some  of  the  most  tedious  and  unpleasant  work  of  both 
scholars  and  teachers  consists  in  undoing  what  has  been  done  wrongly, 
and  in  going  back  to  learn  things  that  have  been  neglected."  What 
is  stated  in  the  above  quotation  is  emphatically  true.  And  no  one  can 
fail  to  see  that  much  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  our  Primary 
Schools  are  managed,  as  to  the  influence  the  pupils  will  exert  on  the 
higher  grades  when  they  enter  them.  We  do  not  think  that  every 
one  who  can  teach  is  qualified  to  take  the  charge  of  Primary  Schools. 
They  need  teachers  who  are  not  only  fitted  to  teach  the  branches 
required,  but  who  have  noble,  rich  and  generoiis  characters,  for  they 
are  to  mould  these  young  minds,  and  in  their  instruction  they  can  do 
much  that  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  them  good  men  and  women. 

It  is  now  two  years  since  we  established  the  present  graded  system 
in  our  schools,  and  we  have  reason  to  beheve  that  it  has  been  a  great 
benefit,  and  a  means  of  improvement.  They  appear  better  in  every 
way,  and  what  we  need  now  is  to  labor  for  that  thorough  mental  dis- 
cipline that  will  give  them  character.  If  teachers,  committee  and 
parents  unite  for  this  purpose,  there  is  no  doubt  of  success.  We  shall 
then  be  able  to  send  from  our  Grammar  Schools  some  most  excellent 
scholars,  whose  lives  will  do  honor  to  the  schools  in  which  they  were 
educated. 

School  Committee.— S.  N.  Aldkich,  W.  A.  Start,  John  A.  Conlin. 


MEDFORD. 

Course  of  Study  at  the  High  School. 
First   year. —  Classical    departmoit. — Latin,   Physical    Geography, 
Rhetoric,  Algebra,  Bookkeeping.     English   department. — Same  as  in 
the  Classical  department. 
17 
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Second  year, —  Classical  department. — Latin,  Geometry,  Rhetoric, 
Ancient  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Trigonometry  and  Surveying, 
or  Botany.  English  department. — French,  Geometry,  Rhetoric,  An- 
cient History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Botany,  or  Trigonometry  and  Sur- 
veying. 

Third  year. —  Classical  department. — Latin,  Modern  History,  Chem- 
istry, Arithmetic,  (review,)  Geology,  English  Literature,  Astronomy. 
English  department. — French,  Modern  History,  Chemistry,  Arithme- 
tic, Geology,  English  Literature,  Astronomy. 

College  Couese. 

First  year. — Same  as  in  the  Classical  department. 

Second  year. — Greek,  instead  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Otherwise 
the  same  as  in  the  Classical  dej^artment. 

Third  year. — Latin,  Greek,  French,  Arithmetic,  English  History 
and  Ancient  Geography. 

Fourth  year. — Greek  and  Latin. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  above  arrangement,  the  courses  named 
English  and  Classical  embrace  studies  common  to  each.  This  seemed 
to  us  necessary,  inasmuch  as  a  course  of  preparation  for  college,  and 
an  otherwise  liberal  course,  requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  higher  as  well  as  common  English  branches,  and  a  regular  English 
course  can  be  made  more  valuable  by  the  knowledge  of  the  rudiments 
of  the  Latin  and  French  languages,  to  both  of  which  we  are  largely 
indebted  for  much  that  is  beautiful  in  our  own  native  tongue.  The 
studies  of  the  English  course  have  special  reference  to  the  wants  of 
those  lads  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  business  and  civil  engineer- 
ing, and  for  young  ladies,  esj^ecially,  who  desire  some  knowledge  of 
the  natural  sciences. 

The  course  of  preparation  for  college  we  deem  very  important,  even 
though  a  few  only  of  each  class  will  pursue  this  course.  But  while 
the  few  may  avail  themselves  of  it,  its  facilities  are  ofiered  to  the 
many,  and  we  hope  that  not  lads  alone  will  receive  its  advantages,  but 
also  the  opposite  sex,  whose  liberal  education  is  deservedly  becoming 
a  matter  of  increased  public  interest. 

School  Committee. — Daniel  A.  Gleason,  Chairman,  Geo.  M.  Peescott,  Secretary,  N. 
T.  Merkitt,  Elwell  Woodbury,  Alfred  Tufts,  Godfrey  Eider,  Jr. 

MELROSE. 

At  five  years  of  age  a  child  is  allowed  to  enter  our  schools.  At 
that  time  he  has  acquired  a  sufficient  command  of  language  to  express 
every  thought.     He  has  learned— never  to  forget — the  names  of  nearly 
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every  object  with  which  he  comes  in  contact.  He  is  curious,  observes 
closely,  remembers  well,  and  has  begun  an  education  which  is  draw- 
ing out  and  developing  every  faculty.  He  attends  school  for  nine 
years,  and  graduates  with  a  slight  knowelge  of  arithmetic,  a  smattering 
of  geography  and  grammar,  and,  apart  from  the  ability  to  read,  pos- 
sessing but  little  of  that  knowledge  which  is  indeed  power.  He  has 
memorized  much,  but  it  fast  fades  from  his  mind.  He  has  acquired 
but  slight  aid  from  books  to  meet  or  overcome  the  difficulties  of  life ; 
and  but  for  the  habits  of  obedience,  attention  to  work,  and  powers  of 
application,  learned  incidentally,  rather  than  directly,  has  but  little  to 
show  for  his  nine  years  of  confinement. 

What  greater  absurdity  than  that  so  many  pupils  at  fourteen  years 
of  age  should  know  nothing  of  the  causes  of  the  seasons,  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  powers  of  steam  or  electricity,  the  simplest 
miracle  of  chemistry,  or  of  any  of  the  great  geological  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  physical  structure  of  the  earth !  Not  that  we 
expect  an  exhaustive  study  of  any  of  these  subjects,  but  that  acquaint- 
ance with  them  which  will  lead  to  future  investigation,  ai>d  explain 
some  of  the  phenomena  which  are  of  daily,  if  not  hourly,  occurrence 
around  them.  Such  a  knowledge  could  be  imparted  in  talks  and  lec- 
tures, illustrated  by  apparatus,  and  prove  one  of  the  greatest  attrac- 
tions of  school  life. 

School  Superintendent. — To  remedy  many  of  the  defects  of  our 
schools  is  no  slight  task.  Committees,  as  generally  constituted,  hold  a 
divided  responsibility,  oftentimes  amounting  to  none.  They  do  not 
make  a  specialty  of  education,  and  have  other  duties  to  occupy  their 
time.  The  burden  and  annoyance  of  the  office  occasion  frequent 
changes.  Every  candid  member  of  a  committee  will  acknoAvledge 
that  in  reality  he  knows  but  little  of  the  real  progress  of  his  schools. 
If  he  devote  one  day  a  week,  he  can,  in  Melrose,  complete  the  rounds 
in  a  term,  and  learn  something  of  the  glaring  defects.  But  his  very 
visit  and  examination  frequently  create  a  false  condition,  and  mislead 
him  in  many  respects.  When  we  shorten  the  visit  to  Avhat  is  more 
common,  a  mere  looking  in  at  the  door,  or  to  a  moment's  chat  with 
the  teacher,  it  is  easy  to  judge  how  much  a  school  gains  by  such 
official  inspection,  or  how  much  the  inspector  learns  of  its  condition. 

The  work  needs  a  man  well  acquainted  with  school  systems  both  at 
home  and  abroad ;  one  who  can  advise  both  teacher  and  committee. 
Five  hundred  workers,  each  striving  to  reach  a  common  result,  should 
have  such  unity  of  instruction  as  can  be  best  secured  by  a  well-quali- 
fied school  superintendent. 

School  Committee.— Chas.  H.  Isburgh,  T.  W.  Chadbouene,  Moses  Parker,  N.  P. 
Selee. 
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NORTH  READING. 

Uneven  Population. — Owing  to  the  tineven  population  of  the  town, 
some  schools  have  had  more  pupils  than  could  profitably  be  instructed, 
while  other  schools  have  had  less.  The  former,  too  many  for  perfect 
discipline  and  regular  recitations,  with  sufficient  time  to  hear  them ; 
the  latter,  too  few  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  healthy  emu- 
lation. Thus  our  schools  suffer  from  opposite  causes  or  evils.  These 
evils,  we  judge,  are  inseparable  from  the  district  system,  which  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it  but  the  fact  that  it  is  a  rare  "  fossil,"  and 
should  be  given  up  to  the  study  of  geologists,  and  the  patronizing  care 
of  the  antiquarian  society.  The  absurd  divisions  of  our  town  into 
districts,  for  the  advance  of  educational  interests,  are  more  disastrovis 
than  the  political  "gerrymandering"  of  which  we  read.  By  this 
course,  one  school  has  sixty  scholars  and  another  sixteen.  One 
teacher  required  to  perform  three  times  the  work  of  another  at  a 
slight  advance  of  pay;  another  teacher  deserving  thu'ty  dollars  a 
month,  obliged  to  labor  for  fifteen,  "  so  that  the  children  can  get  their 
amount  of  schooling,"  thus  robbing  Miss  Peter  to  pay  the  little  Pauls. 
But  do  they  get  their  share  of  schooling  ?  By  no  means.  The  une- 
qual distribution  of  the  school  money  does  not  allow  this.  This  is 
unjustly  apportioned,  not  by  the  number  of  schools,  but  by  the  num- 
ber of  scholars.  The  consequence  is,  the  populous  districts  have  more 
schooling  than  they  can  improve — in  some  instances  nine  or  ten 
months  of  the  year,  and  the  more  sparse  ones  hardly  five !  Because 
your  son  or  daughter  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  live  in  a  small  district, 
are  their  educational  wants  less  than  those  of  larger  ones  ?  and  if  not, 
must  they  be  defrauded  of  that  just  and  necessary  measure  of  instruc- 
tion required  to  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  life  and  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship  in  this  great  republic  ?  Sublime  sagacity  of  the  fathers ! 
Let  the  "district  system"  be  quoted  as  an  emanation  of  their  tran- 
scendental genius — but  shall  their  light,  up  to  which  they  lived,  be 
the  guide  of  their  progressive  sons  ?  Still  shall  time  be  wasted,  money 
wasted,  patience  and  strength,  talents  and  acquirements  of  teachers 
wasted,  and  well-meaning  but  wrongly  directed  efforts  spent  in  vain, 
to  keep  this  unjust  measure  still  in  vogue  ? 

'We  do  not  blame  aspiring  teachers  for  avoiding  small  district 
schools  and  their  small  compensation  and  poor  show  of  j)rogress  on 
examination  day,  and  for  the  comparisons  they  are  forced  to  draw  be- 
tween their  qualifications  and  time  spent  with  low  wages,  and  those 
teachers  of  larger  schools  and  larger  pay,  and  for  being  tempted  to 
adopt  the  maxim,  "Little  pay,  little  work.' 
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Maxims  to  be  observed  for  educational  progress :  Forty  scholars 
enough  for  one  teacher  !  Tioenty^  less  thayi  is  profitable  !  Abolish  the 
district  system!  Equalize  your  schools!  Advance  the  cause  of 
learning  ! 

School  Committee.— T.  Newton  Jones,   George  K.  Parker,  William  K.  Davey. 

PEPPERELL. 

The  best  system  of  Massachusetts  schools  proceeds  upon  the  principle 
that  there  are  no  districts.  This  plan  is  not  adopted  in  this  town,  con- 
sequently this  excellent  system  is  not  in  full  and  harmonious  opera- 
tion in  Pepperell.  Therefore,  while  the  schools  have  had  in  the  main 
faithful  and  competent  teachers,  and  while  the  schools  show  at  the 
close  of  the  year  a  fair  degree  of  progress  beyond  the  commencement, 
yet  they  give  your  committee  the  impression  that  there  is  a  serious 
obstacle  to  their  full  and  rapid  progress.  We  believe  that  this  obsta- 
cle could  be  removed  by  consolidating  the  districts. 

Your  committee  report  in  lavor  of  this  for  the  following  reasons : — 

First.  This  must  be  done  ultimately,  within  a  year  or  two,  or  we 
shall  forfeit  a  portion  of  our  State  money. 

Second.  Legislation  is  brought  to  bear  against  the  system  of  dis- 
tricts so  as  to  render  it  inefficient,  and  to  favor  the  consolidated 
system  and  make  it  efficient.  The  result  of  such  legislation  is  seen  in 
cities  and  towns  where  the  districts  haA'e  been  abolished.  In  the  future, 
legislation  may  be  still  more  stringent,  and  our  schools  on  the 
present  basis  more  and  more  inefficient.  This  must  be,  for  the  sys- 
tem of  this  State  cannot  be  a  working  unit  unless  the  districts  are 
abolished. 

Third.  The  aim  of  the  best  system  is  to  grade  all  schools.  Our 
schools  suffer  from  want  of  gradation.  There  is  mutual  injury  to 
both  parties  by  putting  primary  and  advanced  scholars  into  the  same 
school.  There  is  no  age  at  which  pupils  require  more  careful  and  un- 
divided attention  than  when  taking  their  first  steps  in  knowledge. 
Consequently  the  best  minds  in  the  State  have  spoken  for  graded 
schools.  Every  teacher  knows  their  value.  Experience  has  proved 
it.    This  desirable  end  can  be  attained  only  by  abolishing  the  districts. 

Fourth.  Another  fault  with  our  schools  is,  there  is  no  prescribed 
course  of  study,  and  consequently  no  well-defined  system  of  instruc- 
tion. System  is  as  desirable  in  the  school-room  as  on  the  farm  or  in 
the  shop.  Let  the  pupil  feel  that  here  is  so  much  to  be  mastered 
before  he  or  she  can  advance  farther,  and  he  will  have  a  powerful 
incentive  to  labor.  It  is  very  damaging  to  our  pupils  to  put  them  to 
such  indiscriminate,  ill-arranged  mental  work. 

School  Committee. — S.  L.  Blake,  Chas.  Babbidge,  A.  L.  Lawrence. 
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READING. 

It  is  supposed  that,  from  the  earhest  settlement  of  the  town,  Private 
Schools  were  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  of  the  inhabitants. 
Reading  was  one  of  the  earliest  settled  towns  in  the  Massachusetts 
colony ;  and  those  hardy  pioneers,  who  knew  the  worth  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Church,  are  supposed  to  have  appreciated  also  the  value  of 
schools.  Although  their  ears  were  open  to  the  whoop  of  the  savage 
and  the  howl  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forests,  yet  they  trained  up 
their  little  ones  "  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,"  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  around  their  own  firesides,  and  in  each  neighbor- 
hood, taught  them  the  rudiments  of  the  simple  knowledge  they  had 
learned  from  their  fathers. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  1693,  is  found  the  first  recorded  action  of 
the  town  on  the  subject  of  schools.     On  that  day  it  was 

Voted,  "  That  there  should  be  a  free  school  kept  in  the  town,  and 
that  there  should  be  a  Rate  of  four  pounds  for  a  school  in  the  town 
(now  Wakefield)  for  three  months,  and  if  a  longer  time,  proportion- 
able ;  and  two  pounds  for  the  west  end  of  the  town  (now  Reading ;) 
and  one  pound  for  those  that  live  on  the  north  side  of  Ipswich  River 
(now  North  Reading,)  if  they  set  up  a  school  for  reading,  writing,  and 
so  proportionally  for  a  longer  time  if  the  Selectmen  see  cause." 

March  2,  1701,  it  Avas 

Voted,  "  That  all  such  as  send  their  children  to  school,  and  do  not 
send  wood,  their  just  proportion  shall  be  added  to  their  town  Rate." 

On  the  6tli  of  September,  1706,  the  selectmen  made  a  contract  with 
John  Rogers,  of  Salem,  "  to  teach  reading,  writing,  casting  accounts, 
and  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  for  the  space  of  four  months,  for 
the  sum  of  twelve  pounds  current  money  of  New  England."  It  thus 
appears,  from  the  records,  that  the  first  teacher  ever  employed  by  the 
town  of  Reading  was  a  man  competent  to  teach  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  or,  in  other  words,  was  a  High  School  teacher,  and  that  we, 
the  sons,  have  now  only  arrived  at  a  point  where  the  fathers  com- 
menced one  hundred  and  sixty-two  years  ago. 

In  1707,  Mr.  Lewis  was  engaged  "to  be  school  master  for  said  town 
of  Reading,  four  months,  for  eleven  pounds."  At  a  meeting  of  the 
selectmen,  August  28,  1707,  "there  was  a  motion  made  by  the  north- 
west part  of  the  town,  whether  a  quarter  of  the  time  be  kept  there, 
or  the  school-house  removed." 

March  1,  1708,  the  town 
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Yoted,  "  That  the  north-west  corner  of  the  town  (now  Reading) 
shall  have  the  School  kept  in  their  end  one  quarter  part  of  the  time." 

A  fair  inference  from  this  record  is,  that  the  first  school-house  ever 
erected  within  the  original  limits  of  Reading,  was  erected  prior  to  this, 
and  so  long  prior,  that  some  thought  it  should  be  removed,  or  another 
one  built.  It  was  a  small  building,  with  a  huge  fire-place  in  one 
corner,  and  stood  on  the  common  land,  near  the  present  parsonage  of 
the  old  Congregational  society,  in  Wakefield.  This  house  was  used 
for  the  school  until  1799. 

The  same  year,  "  Mr.  John  Webb,  of  Brantry,"  was  engaged  "  to 
teach  reading,  writing,  casting  accounts,  and  the  Latin  and  Greek 
tongues,  for  one  whole  yeai*,  for  the  sum  of  thirty  pounds  current 
money  of  New  England." 

December  28,  1710,  "Mr.  Tomson  was  agreed  with  to  keep  the 
town  school  for  six  months,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  pounds  per  year." 

August  21,  1712,  the  town 

Voted,  "  To  give  the  sum  of  thirty  pounds  per  year  (for  the  term 
of  three  years)  to  Mr.  Dodge,  upon  these  terms :  that  he  will  come 
and  be  our  settled  School  Master  for  the  said  term  of  three  years." 

March  2,  1713 : 

Voted,  "  Tliat  the  town  doth  leave  to  the  Selectmen  to  appoint  the 
time  when  the  school  shall  be  kept  in  the  Wood  End  this  year," 

In  1716,  Jonathan  Pierpoint  was  engaged  "To  keep  a  school  dili- 
gently and  faithfully,  in  such  parts  of  the  town  as  the  Selectmen  shall 
appoint,  for  the  term  of  one  year ;  and  the  said  Pierpoint  shall  use  his 
utmost  endeavor  to  learn  the  children  that  shall  be  sent  to  school, — 
every  one  in  his  several  capacity, — to  read,  write,  and  cypher,  and  the 
tongues  of  a  Grammar  School  Master,  for  40  pounds  per  year,  to  be 
paid  quarterly." 

In  1719,  Thomas  Oliver,  of  Cambridge,  was  employed  four  months 
for  fifteen  pounds ;  and  in  1720  he  was  engaged  for  one  year  for  forty- 
three  pounds. 

March  2, 1778,  the  town 


Voted,  "  That  the  School  Master's  salary  shall  be  left  to  the  Select- 


men. 


On  the  12th  of  April,  1864,  the  town  passed  the  following  vote: — 

"  Voted,  That  the  town  forthwith  take  possession  of  all  the  school- 
houses,  lands,  apparatus,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  several  school  districts, 
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througli  the  assessors,  and  that  the  assessors  be  instructed  to  appraise 
said  property,  and  take  all  measures  necessary  under  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth,  to  adjust  the  rights  of  the  town,  and  of  the  several 
school  districts." 

In  accordance  with  this  vote  the  town  took  possession  of  all  the 
property  of  the  several  districts,  allowing  them  therefor  the  sum  of 
112,476,64,  and,  having  assumed  all  the  liabilities  of  the  districts, 
made  a  tax  to  cover  the  balance,  and  remitted  to  each  tax-payer,  in 
his  annual  town-tax,  his  proportion  of  the  amount  due  his  district  for 
the  property  surrendered. 

Abolishing  the  district  system  had  been  advised  by  the  several 
Secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  their  reports,  and  the  school 
committees  had  urged  the  same  ;  but  the  districts,  these  little  democ- 
racies, tenacious  of  their  "  inherent  and  inalienable  "  rights,  clung  to 
this  "  rotten  borough  system  "  like  mortality  to  a  deceased  contraband, 
and  rejected  the  proposition  to  abolish  it  submitted  to  them  every 
third  year.  Continual  effort  makes  an  imjDression  even  on  adamant. 
At  length  some  of  the  prejudices  gave  way,  and  the  measure  was 
carried  with  a  good  degree  of  unanimity.  Although  a  few,  convinced 
by  the  vote 

''  against  their  will, 
Are  of  the  same  opinion  still ;  " 

yet,  very  little  opposition  has  been  manifested  to  the  measure,  regard- 
ing it  better  to  "  bear  the  ills  they  have  than  fly  to  others  that  they 
know  not  of." 

The  results  have  been  all  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  the  measure 
predicted,  and  no  doubt  have  largely  contributed  to  that  era  of  good 
feeling  which  has  been  so  nobly  and  generously  exhibited  in  the 
decided  votes  appropriating  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  for 
the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  building  for  a  High  School  so  well 
calculated  for  the  accommodation  of  our  youth. 

Complaints  are  occasionally  made  that  the  discipUne  of  some  of  our 
teachers  is  too  strict.  Yery  possible.  The  danger  is  all  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  If  we  do  have  a  case  of  this  sort,  we  almost  invariably 
find  so  many  good  qualities  grouped  with  it,  that  we  endure  the  evil 
with  most  commendable  resignation.  Ability  to  secure  'the  good  will 
and  perfect  discipline  of  the  pupils  is  a  rare  tact ;  but  the  ability  to 
select  a  corps  of  teachers  that  embody  such  perfections,  and  retain 
their  services  for  seven  or  ten  dollars  a  week,  is  a  tact  still  more  rare, 
and  your  committee  do  not  possess  it.  But  we  aim  to  make  the  best 
selection  we  can  under  the  circumstances.     Parents  and  committees 
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do  not  always  entirely  agree  in  their  estimate  of  the  same  teacher ; 
though  we  believe  that  their  ojnnions  would  oftener  coincide  if  both 
parties  were  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  teacher.  A  teacher 
loving  her  vocation — and  no  other  is  worthy  the  name — is  as  sincerely 
desirous  of  securing  the  best  progress  of  her  pupils  as  parents  are  that 
she  should.  Each  being  specially  interested  in  that  one  object,  we 
might  expect  more  harmony  of  action  than  they  sometimes  show. 
But  parents  are  not  as  well  acquainted  with  their  teachers  as  they 
should  be,  and  hence  a  frequent  want  of  confidence.  The  methods  of 
the  teacher  are  not  understood.  Where  she  differs  in  practice  from 
her  popular  predecessors,  even  though  she  introduces  manifest  im- 
provements, she  is  too  often  adjudged  as  unsuited  to  her  position.  If 
her  discipline  be  strict,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  her  pupils  may  not 
appreciate  her,  that  they  may  hint  as  much  at  home,  and  that  the 
parents  may  thus  unwittingly  be  led  to  form,  and  perhaps,  in  very 
rare,  or  in  very  exciting  circumstances,  express  ^^nfavorable  opinions 
of  the  teacher.  "With  that  encouragement  a  pupil  is  a  pretty  fair  can- 
didate, however  well  disposed,  or  well  behaved  at  home,  for  becoming 
a  rebel  in  school.  Multiply  his  case  by  thirty  or  forty  others  in  the 
same  school,  and  calculate  the  results.  If  that  teacher  succeeds, 
under  such  circumstances,  she  certainly  has  not  mistaken  her  calling. 
School  Committee.— HiKAM  Bareus,  Horace  P.  Wakefield,  Ephraim  Hunt. 

STONEHAM. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  a  large  proportion,  and  we  think  a  majority 
of  the  pupils  of  the  High  School,  there  should  be  a  strictly  English 
course  of  two  or  three  years.  This  would  be  as  long  as  a  majority  of 
the  boys,  and  many  of  the  girls,  would  desire  to  attend  school,  and 
would  enable  them  to  obtain  a  better  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, history,  &c.,  than  has  heretofore  been  acquired  by  a  full  course 
in  the  school,  and  the  result  would  be,  we  believe,  that  many  who  are 
deteri-ed  from  entering  the  school  with  the  present  course  of  study, 
would  be  induced  to  attend. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  attend  longer,  there  might  be 
an  additional  course  of  two  years  for  the  study  of  Latin,  French,  and 
such  other  branches  as  should  be  thought  proper.  This  would  accom- 
modate a  large  portion  of  the  young  ladies  attending  school,  and 
enable  them,  if  good  instructors  are  employed,  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  responsible  position  of  teachers.  Young  gentlemen  desiring 
to  enter  college,  could  also,  in  these  two  years,  become  far  advanced 
in  the  necessary  preliminary  studies,  and,  if  thought  advisable,  there 
might  be  a  supplementary  course  for  their  benefit. 
18 
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Corporal  Punishment. — During  the  past  year  the  question  of  per- 
mitting corporal  punishment  in  our  schools  has  been  discussed  in  all 
parts  of  the  State,  by  the  press  and  the  pulj^it,  by  school  committees, 
by  parents  and  guardians,  by  conventions  of  school  teachers,  and  by 
the  scholars  themselves.  However  desirable  it  may  be  that  our 
schools  should  be  free  from  such  punishment,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  time  has  yet  arrived  for  its  entire  abolition.  Believing  that  the 
fear  of  the  rod  has  a  powerful  and  good  restraining  influence,  we  have 
permitted  its  use,  but  we  believe  that  it  has  been  used  sparingly  and 
with  discretion.  We  are  confirmed  in  our  opinion  by  our  experience 
with  scholars  who  understood  that  in  obedience  to  the  requirements 
of  their  parents  they  were  exempt  from  such  punishment,  and  caring 
for  no  other,  gave  much  trouble  both  to  teachers  and  to  the  commit- 
tee. But  corporal  punishment,  to  be  of  benefit,  should  be  infrequent, 
never  inflicted  unless  punishment  is  unmistakably  deserved,  and  never 
accompanied  by  an  exhibition  of  haste  or  ill-temper,  or  partiality  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher. 

School  Committee. — A.  H.  Cowdrey,  Lyman  Dyke,  R.  Crook,  L.  F.  Lynde. 

STOW. 

Yirtue  and  Knowledge  Handmaids. — Presuming  that  most  of  our 
youth  will  read  this  report,  we  again  enjoin  upon  you  the  importance 
of  attending  early  and  faithfully  to  the  formation  of  virtuous  charac- 
ters. Virtue  and  knowledge  are  designed  to  combine  their  influence 
in  fitting  you  for  the  varied  duties  of  this  life.  One  has  said,  "  Knowl- 
edge and  virtue  are  the  pillars  of  state,  the  true  bases  of  liberty  and 
happiness."  To  reap  the  full  benefit  of  either,  both  must  exist.  They 
should  not  be  divorced.  In  whatever  sphere  of  life  you  move,  dignify 
and  elevate  it  by  a  high-toned,  virtuous  character.  Would  you  know 
what  Webster,  one  of  the  greatest  lexicographers  of  the  past  or  pres- 
est,  has  said  touching  this  point  ?  "  The  feelings  are  to  be  disciplined, 
the  passions  are  to  be  resti-ained,  true  and  worthy  motives  are  to  be 
inspired.  A  profound  religious  feehng  is  to  be  instilled,  and  pvire 
morality  inculcated  under  all  circumstances.  All  this  is  comprised  in 
education."  If  you  accept  this  definition  of  education,  we  entreat 
you,  for  your  own  good,  and  the  good  of  your  generation,  constantly 
and  faithfully  adopt  it  as  the  noble  standard  of  your  life. 

School  Committee.— W .  J.  Hambleton,  E.  Whitney. 

SUDBURY. 

There  is  another  particular  in  which  parents  with  very  little  effort 
can  do  much  to  relieve  the  care  and  anxiety  and  lighten  the  labors  of 
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teachers,  thereby  increasing  their  efficiency  and  the  amount  and  value 
of  their  instruction.  We  refer  to  the  discipline  of  the  schools,  includ- 
ing under  that  head  not  only  due  subordination  and  proper  deport- 
ment, but  habits  of  study  and  faithfulness  in  learning  their  lessons. 
Every  one  will  concede  that  unless  a  teacher  can  enforce  obedience  to 
her  requirements  she  can  do  but  very  little  in  the  way  of  teaching, 
and  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  more  easily  her  school  is  conti'olled, 
the  more  time  she  can  devote  to  its  instruction ;  and  the  less  her  at- 
tention is  divided  and  distracted,  the  more  valuable  and  efficient  will 
be  her  services.  How  to  interest  scholars,  and  how  to  induce  them  to 
study  faithfully,  is  often  the  most  difficult  problem  which  a  teacher  is 
called  upon  to  solve,  and  upon  its  solution  the  value  of  the  school  de- 
pends. We  know  of  no  means  by  which  a  teacher  can  compel  study 
which  has  not  been  the  subject  of  censure  in  our  commvmity,  and  we 
ourselves  are  satisfied  that  when  study  is  enforced  against  the  will, 
the  mind  never  recurs  to  the  subject  of  it  with  pleasure,  and  the 
knowledge  acquired  is  consequently  very  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten. 

School  Committee. — Charles  Thompson,  J.  C.  Howe,  S.  A.  Jones,  J.  K.  Harrimak, 
B.  H.  EicHARDsoN,  John  H.  Vose. 

TEWKSBURY. 

Corporal  Punishment. — As  this  subject  has  been  brought  up  before 
our  present  legislature,  and  as  the  governor,  in  his  message  to  that 
body,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  election  sermon,  recommend  the  pro- 
hibition of  corporal  punishment  in  schools,  we  would  say  that  we 
think  it  will  be  time  enough  to  dispense  with  that  old  remedy  pre- 
scribed by  Solomon,  "  a  rod  for  the  fool's  back,"  when  the  race  of 
fools  has  become  extinct.  We  shall  rejoice  as  heartily  as  any  one 
when  parents,  and  teachers,  and  pupils  are  so  imj^roved  that  the  re- 
straint or  stimulus  of  the  rod  will  be  no  longer  needed.  We  are 
happy  to  know  that  corporal  punishment  is  very  seldom  inflicted  in 
our  schools.  But,  while  we  believe  that  moral  means,  if  effi^ctive,  are 
jireferable  to  force,  and  that  in  most  cases  they  will  prove  efiective, 
since  schools  must  be  governed  as  well  as  taught,  and  since  there  are 
some  who  will  yield  to  moral  appeals  only  as  they  are  backed  up  by 
the  physical,  we  believe  in  the  use  of  the  rod  as  a  last  resort, — a  rod, 
too,  that  is  a  rod  of  the  old  pattern,  with  the  gemiine  tingle  to  it, — a 
rod  for  the  back,  and  not,  according  to  a  flmciful  modern  interpreta- 
tion, a  stick  of  candy  for  the  mouth.  Said  an  indulgent  mother  to  a 
stubborn,  rebellious  child,  "I'll  conquer  you,  young  rascal,  if  it  takes 
every  bit  of  sugar  I've  got  in  the  house  to  do  it."  But  we  cannot 
aiFord  to  deal  out  confectionery  in  this  manner  in  school ;  nor  would 
we  if  we  could.     If  some  down  there  at  the  "  hub "  dream  that  the 
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millennium  has  come,  it  is  the  humble  opinion  of  us  who  live  a  short 
distance  from  that  focus  of  light,  that  all  our  children  do  not  yet 
approximate  quite  near  enough  to  seraphs  to  render  it  expedient  for 
the  present  legislature  to  carry  out  the  recommendation  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Clarke  and  the  governor. 

We  are  confirmed  in  this  view  when  we  consider  how  God,  in  his 
providential  government,  still  makes  use  of  both  the  moral  and  the 
physical,  visiting  with  his  righteous  penalties,  for  example,  the  drunk- 
ard and  the  debauchee,  in  body  as  well  as  in  conscience,  inflicting 
upon  them  the. severest  corporal  punishment. 

Practical  Teaching. — Our  schools  do  not  yet,  in  this  respect,  realize 
our  fondest  wishes.  We  expect  not  indeed  perfection  in  this,  any. 
more  than  in  other  things,  while  we  do  think  there  may  be,  and 
should  be  improvement ;  that  our  teachers  should  be  not  only  earnest 
and  thorough,  but  more  truly  practical,  joursuing  that  method  of  in- 
struction which  really  educates  and  best  fits  for  the  duties  of  life.  It 
should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  education  is  mental  culture  and 
development,  rather  than  mental  cramming  and  stufiing ;  is  forming 
right  habits  of  diligence,  attention  and  thought,  rather  than  skimming 
over  so  many  printed  pages ;  not  so  much  memorizing  a  mass  of  dry 
dates  and  facts  as  waking  the  whole  mind  to  action. 

And  one  of  the  ways  in  which  teaching  can  be  made  more  practical 
is  by  combining,  to  a  larger  extent,  oral  instruction  with  that  of  the 
text-book.  Our  teachers,  with  all  their  excellences,  are  still  confined 
too  exclusively  to  the  book.  In  illustration  of  this,  consider  the  fact 
that,  at  the  closing  examination  of  the  schools,  this  spring,  among 
those  that  had  studied  geography,  there  was  not  found  a  single  one 
who  could  give  the  boiindaries  of  our  own  town.  While  they  could 
answer  promptly  a  hundred  other  questions  in  geography,  they  could 
not  answer  this.  Why  ?  This  question  was  not  in  the  book.  But, 
as  we  cannot  have  a  book  adapted  particularly  to  every  town,  or  every 
State,  there  are  many  questions  of  more  importance  than  those  in  the 
book.  We  submit  that  it  is  of  vastly  more  consequence  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Tewksbury  to  be  able  to  give  its  boundaries — though  there  is 
no  question  respecting  this  matter  in  the  book — than  it  is  to  be  able 
to  give  the  boundaries  of  Soudan, — concerning  which  the  book  does 
make  inquiry. 

So  as  to  the  population  of  our  own  town,  those  studying  geopraphy 
did  not  know  whether  that  population  was  one  thousand  or  five  thou- 
sand, while  one  did  venture  to  guess  it  was  ten  thousand.  Why  this 
ignorance  ?  The  book  asks  about  the  population  of  London,  but  does 
not  ask  about  that  of  Tewksbury.  But,  important  as  it  may  be  to 
know  the  population  of  the  Enghsh  metropolis,  is  it  not  more  impor- 
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tant  to  us  to  have  some  idea  about  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  our 
own  town? 

Again,  many  of  those  studying  geography  could  not  tell  what  river 
flows  through  the  town,  or  what  rivers  are  on  its  borders.  But,  are 
not  those  of  greater  consequence  to  us  than  the  river  that  flows 
through  Mozambique,  or  the  rivers  of  Farther  India,  concerning  which 
the  book  does  make  inquiry  ?  Is  it  not  better  for  us,  also,  to  be  able 
to  name  the  counties  of  Massachusetts,  if  the  book  does  not  tell  us 
to  name  them,  than  to  be  able  to  "name,"  as  the  book  says,  "the 
divisions  of  which  South  Africa  is  composed  ?  " 

If,  then,  our  teachers  would  avoid  the  error  of  making  scholars  com- 
mit to  memory  a  thousand  things  of  comparatively  little  use,  to  the 
neglect  of  what  they  most  need  to  know,  they  must  sometimes  ask 
other  than  the  stereotyped  questions  of  the  book ;  be  more  than  mere 
"  hand-organ  teachers,"  who  only  grind  out  the  set  tunes. 

Though  we  have  spoken  particularly  of  geography,  we  would  have 
it  understood  that,  in  every  branch  of  study  we  protest  against  an 
unthinking,  mechanical,  dull,  dead  routine  of  mere  book-questions  and 
book-answers,  as  fitted  to  make  only  Avooden-headed  scholars. 

But  the  most  important  of  all  elements  in  our  system  of  education 
is  the  moral.  We  would  not  educate  the  head  at  the  expense  of  the 
heart,  but  have  the  whole  man  harmoniously  developed,  remembering 
that  it  is  virtue  combined  with  intelligence  that  most  exalts  a  nation ; 
that  that  wisdom,  of  which  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning,  is 
"  the  principal  thing,  more  precious  than  rubies." 

School  Committee. — Richard  Tolman,  George  Pillsboey,  Joshua  F.  French. 

TOWNSEND. 

Hiring  Teachers. — One  of  the  beauties  (?)  of  the  present  programme 
is,  the  manner  in  which  teachers  are  hired.  At  the  annual  town  meet- 
ing the  current  year,  the  town  voted  that  the  prudential  committees 
hire  the  teachers.  Now,  it  is  respectfully  submitted,  whether,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  is  not  true  that  the  several  gentlemen  who  act  as  pru- 
dential committee,  do  not  fill  the  ofiice  and  discharge  its  duties  rather 
reluctantly  ?  Is  not  one  year's  service  at  a  time,  in  that  capacity,  all 
that  is  expected  of  them  ?  In  most  cases  the  prudential  committee  is 
chosen  because  he  has  not  recently  held  the  ofiice,  and  consequently  it 
is  his  turn.  He  is  a  good  and  respectable  citizen.  Perhaps  he  has 
not  visited  his  own,  or  any  school,  for  years.  He  is  about  as  well 
qualified  to  select  a  superintendent  for  the  Pacific  Railroad  as  he  is  to 
hire  a  teacher  to  take  charge  of  a  Public  School.  Consultation  with 
those  competent  to  judge  of  the  ability  and  fitness  of  a  teacher  for  a 
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particular  locality,  is  generally  neglected  by  the  prudential  committee. 
Or  he  may,  "at  the  eleventh  hour,"  hire  some  one  wholly  unknown  to 
the  general  committee.  This  may  be  the  first  attempt  of  the  person 
hired  to  obtain  a  school ;  and  when  the  bleak  winds  of  autumn  remind 
us  that  the  winter  solstice  is  at  hand, — when  all  experienced  and 
accomplished  teachers  have  been  employed,  the  prudential  committee, 
within  a  day  or  two  before  the  school  is  to  begin,  will  present  for 
examination,  some  fashionably  dressed  young  lady  "  from  afar,"  who 
is  a  particular  friend  of  somebody.  On  examination,  the  applicant  is 
found  deficient.  It  is  unpleasant  to  tell  a  young  lady,  who  may  be  a 
very  worthy  person  so  far  as  her  moral  and  social  culture  is  concerned, 
that  we  cannot  approbate  her  as  a  teacher.  What  can  the  examining 
committee  do?  Should  this  teacher  be  rejected,  will  a  better  one  be 
presented  for  examination  ?  The  district  must  have  a  teacher.  But 
all  good  teachers  are  engaged,  and  if  the  committee  do  not  "  give  her 
a  certificate,"  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Caudle  will  be  ofiended, — prudential 
committee,  ditto.  Well,  here  is  a  dilemma.  The  prudential  commit- 
tee thinks  he  has  made  a  fine  selection.  He  thinks,  that  should  he 
try  twenty  times,  he  could  not  find  a  better  teacher.  What  can  we 
do  ?  "  Our  hands  are  tied."  We  are  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances. 
If  the  general  committee  refuse  to  approbate  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  prudential  committee  will  turn  on  his  heel  and  say, 
"  Well,  if  you  will  not  give  her  a  certificate,  then  you  may  hire  a 
teacher  yourselves."  Now  should  not  the  examination  precede  the 
engagement  of  a  teacher  ?  The  truth  is,  we  need  fewer  schools  and 
better  ones, — more  expensive  and  better  teachers.  Allow  those  to 
hire  the  teachers  who  have  the  best  opportunities  to  judge  of  their 
ability.  Let  this  responsibility  rest  upon  those  who  have  thought 
upon  the  subject ;  who  have  got  the  other  part  of  the  school  machinery 
to  run  ;  and  when  you  cannot  trust  them,  put  others  better  qualified 
in  their  places.  If  the  district  committees  are  competent  to  hire  the 
teachers,  why  should  they  not,  for  the  sake  of  hamiony,  be  required 
to  examine  them,  and  take  the  general  suj^erintendence  of  the  schools? 
In  concluding  this  report,  allow  us  to  say  to  parents, — make  the 
school  studies  a  special  interest  in  your  own  dwellings.  Never  speak 
of  a  teacher's  faults  before  your  children.  Cultivate  social  and  friendly 
relations  with  the  teachers.  Endeavor  to  have  yovir  children  attend 
school  regularly  and  promptly.  Assist  them  in  their  lessons,  not  by 
performing  the  examples  for  them,  but  by  some  suggestion,  illustra- 
tion or  comparison,  whereby  their  own  thinking  may  solve  the  ques- 
tions. Instil  into  their  minds  the  necessity  of  covirtesy  and  politeness, 
— a  proper  i*espect  for  the  aged  and  superiors.  Be  mindful  that  im- 
plicit obedience,  both  to  yourselves  and  the  teacher,  is  absolutely 
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indispensable.  Look  after  the  "  street  education  "  of  these  little  folks. 
See  that  they  omit  the  naughty  words  of  the  vulgar  and  filthy ;  and 
by  all  means  teach  them  the  mighty  force  and  importance  of  truth,  so 
that  these  boys  and  girls,  who  are  soon  to  be  the  active  members  of 
society,  may  hold  your  care  and  teaching  in  grateful  remembrance 
long  after  you  have  ended  this  mysterious  journey  of  life.  Then  self- 
reliant  and  daring  to  do  right,  your  sons  will  be  trained  up  to  the 
stature  and  symmetry  of  moral  manhood.  Then  will  be  laid  the 
foundation  of  independent  thought.  Then  will  succeed  that  enlight- 
ened education  which  "  discovers  the  latent  virtues  of  the  mind,  and 
draws  them  forth  to  range  the  large  field  of  matter  and  space,  to  dis- 
play the  summit  of  human  knowledge,  our  duty  to  God  and  to  man." 
School  Committee.— Charles  T.  Haynes,  Abel  G.  Stearns,  I.  B.  Sawtelle. 

TYNGSBOROUGH. 

We  have  a  strong  impression  that  pupils  should  be  made  to  walk 
up  through  the  elements  of  knowledge  thoroughly  and  understand- 
ingly,  and  that  the  teacher  who  permits  his  pupils  to  slide  over  and 
half  get  their  lessons,  does  not  do  his  duty  faithfully. 

When  we  see  a  full-grown  young  man  or  maiden  that  cannot  divide 
ordinary  words  into  syllables  correctly,  we  think  that  there  is  too 
much  algebra  and  too  little  spelling-book.  When  we  see  a  child  with 
a  four-hundred-page  grammar,  we  think  that  his  mind  is  being  stuffed 
by  too  many  nice  distinctions,  probably  incomprehensible.  When  we 
see  large  scholars  calling  over  the  letters  of  a  word  and  looking  to  the 
teacher  to  pronovmce  it  for  them,  we  think  that  such  had  better  go 
back  to  first  principles,  with  a  determination  to  master  them. 
School  Committee. — Luther  Butterfield,  Daniel  Parham. 

WAKEFIELD. 

School  Government. — At  a  time  when  much  excitement  prevails  in 
the  State  on  the  use  of  corporal  punishment  as  a  means  of  securing 
order  in  schools,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  we  discountenance  the  system 
of  whipping,  when  it  can  be  avoided,  giving  the  greatest  credit  to 
those  teachers  who  maintain  the  best  order  with  the  least  corporal 
punishment.  We  would  not  have  teachers  deprived  of  the  right  to  use 
the  rod,  believing  that  great  evils  would  be  the  result, — for  the  fact 
being  known  that  the  rattan  is  in  reserve  for  the  disobedient  and  ob- 
durate, does  much  towards  making  them  wiUing  to  obey.  Undoubt- 
edly the  use  of  the  rod  is  resorted  to  more  frequently  than  the  real 
necessity  of  the  case  requires.     There  is  an  element  of  government 
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which  carries  power  with  it,  that  is  too  seldom  made  available. 
"Moral  suasion"  does  not  express  the  full  idea.  It  is  moral  instruc- 
tion. If  more  time  were  devoted  to  enforcing  this,  less  would  be 
required  for  discipline.  So  instruct  children  that  they  may  know  the 
right,  and  show  them  the  importance  of  always  doing  it.  Teach  them 
their  duty  to  their  associates,  their  elders,  their  teachers,  their  parents, 
their  Heavenly  Father.  Teach  them  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
insubordination, — the  pleasure  of  a  right  course  of  action  ;  of  seeking 
to  do  good  by  making  others  happy.  Teach  them  to  be  respectful  in 
appearance,  in  speech,  and  in  action  ;  to  seek  the  approbation  of  the 
good,  and  to  avoid  the  company  of  evil  doers.  Show  them  the  de- 
basing tendency  of  deception,  of  lying,  of  prevarication  even  ;  of  pro- 
fanity, of  vulgarity,  and  of  quarrelling.  Give  such  instruction,  with 
illustrations  that  will  make  it  impressive  and  abiding,  and  but  very 
little  time  in  school  "v\dll  be  required  to  command  order.  One  lesson 
will  not  do  it.  It  may  require  "  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  pre- 
cept." But  let  it  be  the  purpose  of  the  teacher  to  make  the  impres- 
sion, at  least  to  jDersevere  in  the  attempt  until  the  experiment  is  fully 
tested.  This  should  all  be  done  in  kindness,  and  with  a  sympathy, 
so  far  as  possible,  with  their  slightest  efforts  to  amend.  Draw  their 
attention  away  from  vice ;  make  virtue  appear  attractive  and 
lovely.  Let  there  be  a  readiness  to  assist  in  carrying  out  well-formed 
resolutions,  and  a  willingness  to  excuse  trivial  offences,  which  are 
errors  of  the  head  rather  than  of  the  heart.  Let  the  children  see  in 
their  teacher  a  friend,  who  is  devoted  to  their  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement ;  whose  greatest  aim  is  to  mould  them  for  a  higher  life, 
to  fit  them  for  a  noble  destiny. 

But  it  is  said  that  there  are  pupils  who  will  not  heed  moral  instruc- 
tion ;  that  fear  alone  will  overcome  their  evil  propensities,  and  make 
endurance  with  them  tolerable.  This  may  be  so  to  a  limited  extent. 
Such  cases  must  be  differently  treated.  The  rod  may  prove  the  proper 
remedy,  if  it  has  not  been  used  too  much  at  home.  It  may  be  found 
necessary,  at  the  commencement  of  a  school  term,  in  order  to  secure 
obedience,  before  the  ear  can  be  gained  to  listen  to  any  kind  of  in- 
struction. Whip  children  into  obedience  rather  than  allow  them  to 
pursue  a  wrong  course  ;  but  if  they  can  be  attracted  towards  the  right 
because  it  is  right,  a  principle  is  implanted,  and  a  point  is  gained.  If, 
as  a  rule,  you  whip  a  child  into  submission,  the  punishment  may  re- 
quire to  be  often  repeated,  as  his  unconquered  disposition  will  prompt 
him  to  do  the  same  acts  again,  if  he  thinks  he  shall  escape  detection ; 
but  win  him  to  the  right  for  the  love  of  it,  and  a  reformation  is  effected ; 
and  he  will  no  longer  require  watchfulness  over  him,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent him  from  Avorking  mischief 
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Let  us  not  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  corporal  punishment  cannot 
be  mostly  dispensed  with  in  our  schools,  until  the  experiment  has  been 
fairly  tried  and  has  failed. 

If  a  continual  dropping  will  make  an  impression  upon  the  flinty 
stone  ;  if  boys  wedded  to  evil,  and  only  evil,  without  any  previous 
redeeming  influences,  can  be  won  to  friendship  and  confidence,  by  a 
succession  of  kindly  oflices  towards  them  ;  if  the  ruflian's  arm  has  been 
palsied  by  gentleness  and  the  force  of  truth  ;  if  men  steeped  in  crime 
have  been  subdued  by  kind  w^ords  and  friendly  deeds,  why  may  not 
children,  who  have  been  surrounded  by  a  healthy  moral  and  religious 
atmosphere,  be  susceptible  to  imjoressions  from  moral  culture  ?  Why 
may  not  the  gentle  eloquence  of  an  accomplished  and  refined  female 
teacher,  command  their  attention  and  their  obedience  ?  If  the  bold 
lion  and  the  savage  bear  can  be  held  at  bay  by  the  keen  and  piercing 
look  of  the  human  eye,  cannot  the  human  soul,  speaking  through  the 
eye,  the  voice  and  the  affections,  gain  some  'response  even  from  obdu- 
rate hearts,  and  touch  some  tender  chord,  which  may  be  tuned  to  har- 
mony and  love  ?  There  are  comparatively  but  few  children  whose 
respect,  confidence  and  attachment  may  not  be  secured  by  competent 
and  judicious  teachers.  When  this  is  done  a  great  jDoint  in  govern- 
ment is  gained.  The  effect  will  be  to  create  a  desire  to  please  and  to 
merit  approbation,  rather  than  to  vex  and  embarrass  the  teacher.  We 
avoid  causing  injury  to  the  feelings  of  friends  whom  we  love,  and  ab- 
stain from  everything  calculated  to  make  them  unhappy.  And  will  it 
not  be  so  wath  pupils  ?  Secure  their  friendship  and  you  gain  them  to 
your  cause.  They  become  co-workers  wdth  you,  and  render  important 
aid  in  establishing  order  and  good  government. 

These  remarks  are  justified  by  experience.  There  are  scores  of  in- 
stances where  pupils  under  certain  teachers,  exhibited  the  deepest 
depravity,  and  were  wholly  unmanageable,  but  under  the  guidance  of 
others,  who  had  studied  human  nature  as  w^ell  as  mathematics,  and 
who  understood  how  to  manage  dispositions  as  well  as  to  solve 
problems,  have  become  gentle,  law-abiding  and  docile.  In  one  case 
they  caused  all  the  trouble  in  their  power ;  in  the  other  they  exerted 
their  efforts  to  avoid  the  very  appearance  of  opposition  and  w^ayward- 
ness. 

There  is  another  important  aid  to  discipline,  though  less  so  than  the 
last  mentioned.  It  is  "politeness."  The  little  civilities  due  from 
children  are  sadly  neglected.  If  children  are  unkind,  coarse  and  bois- 
terous in  their  intercourse  with  their  fellows,  and  with  those  whom 
they  meet  in  the  street,  how  can  they  be  expected  to  be  graceful  and 
polite  in  the  school-room '?  But  courteous  and  mannerly  at  home  and 
in  the  street,  they  will  more  naturally  be  so  at  school.  A  teacher 
19 
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should  require  politeness  towards  herself  esj^ecially,  for  if  she  does  not 
command  respect,  she  cannot  secure  obedience.  There  is  a  decided 
coarseness  in  a  habit  of  salutation  in  the  street,  which  has  some  ad- 
mirers, though  we  hope  but  few.  "  Halloo,  sir,"  or  "  How  are  you  ?  " 
is  not  very  suitable  language  for  children  to  use,  or  be  used  to  them. 
The  duty  of  politeness  should  be  inculcated  at  home,  in  the  street,  and 
in  all  our  schools,  that  children  may  learn  to  have  respect  for  them- 
selves and  others,  and  for  the  laws  enacted  for  the  regulation  of  their 
conduct.  Objections  may  be  made  to  the  length  of  time  which  would 
be  required  to  train  up  youth  in  this  way.  But  for  what  was  time 
given  if  not  to  cultivate  the  moral  affections  as  well  as  the  mental  fac- 
ulties ?  What  is  time  worth  if  it  cannot  be  employed  to  make  us 
wiser  and  better  ?  The  moral  should  precede  mental  culture,  and  then 
the  two  proceed  harmoniously  along  together.  But  time  is  not  wasted 
that  is  thus  spent.  If  weeks  or  even  months  should  be  mostly  occu- 
pied thus  in  laying  a  good  moral  foundation,  the  close  of  the  year 
would  witness  a  greater  intellectual  growth  than  under  the  forcing- 
hand  of  submission,  which  is  often  resorted  to  when  milder  measures 
would  be  better  rewarded. 

School  CwremiWee.— Edward  Mansfield,  P.  H.  Sweetser,  Charles  R.  Bliss,  C.  "W. 
Eaton,  James  0.  Boswell,  T.  Albert  Emerson. 

WESTFORD. 

We  recommend  a  careful  consideration  of  the  evils  of  the  "  district 
system."  There  are  many  imperative  demands  which  ought  to  be  sat- 
isfied, but  which  the  retention  of  this  system  makes  impossible.  The 
town  owes  to  its  children  equality  of  school-privilege,  but  Ave  question 
whether  this  will  be  granted  until  the  number  of  our  schools  is  les- 
sened, and  our  children  are  apportioned  equally  to  the  then  existing 
schools.  Strict  justice  demands  only  an  equality  of  expenditure,  but 
under  our  present  system  the  education  of  each  child  costs,  in  one 
district,  19.70  per  year,  while  in  another  the  expense  is  only  ^3.88. 
We  confess  our  doubt  whether  the  town  will  consent  to  enlarge  this 
difierence.  Sooner  or  later  we  must  have  new  school-houses  ;  we 
submit,  such  expenditure  ought  to  be  distributed  over  the  whole  tax- 
able property  of  the  town,  and  not  among  the  several  districts ;  any- 
thing which  would  so  enhance  the  town's  value  should  be  paid  for  by 
the  town.  Says  a  member  of  the  school  committee  in  a  town  on  our 
coast,  "I  have  for  years  realized  the  benefit  of  a  compact  superintend- 
ence in  the  oversight  of  schools  and  election  of  teachers.  Where  the 
district  system  prevails,  there  can  be  no  such  energetic  oversight  and 
direction  as  alone  can  give  our  free  schools  the  power  they  ought 
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to  exercise."  The  practical  effect  of  the  present  arrangement  is  to 
waste  power  by  diffusing  it  too  Avidely ;  the  town's  committee  consists 
of  twelve  members,  distributed  in  the  several  districts.  If  the  pi-u- 
dential  committees  were  chosen  from  this  board  we  could  be  assured 
of  more  compactness  of  oversight  than  at  present  is  possible.  But  we 
find  the  districts  are  not  adopting  this  course  ;  other  men  are  chosen 
who  can  have  no  voice  in  the  proceedings  of  this  board.  It  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  the  town  is  practically  insuring  a  loss  of  oversight 
by  multiplying  its  overseers  so  greatly.  There  is  danger  when  power 
is  centralized,  but  an  opposite  course  has  its  drawbacks.  "We  believe 
most  earnestly  that  while  this  system  is  retained  it  will  be  utterly  im- 
possible to  bring  our  schools  up  to  their  proper  ^rade  ;  its  effect  is  evil 
and  in  every  way  detrimental ;  its  limitations  exert  a  harmful  influ- 
ence ;  we  fail  to  see  any  good  it  accomplishes  which  might  not  be 
largely  increased  by  adopting  the  "  town  system."  Unless  we  decide 
that  nothing  is  to  be  learned  from  our  neighbors,  we  must  soon  come 
to  understand  the  significance  of  the  movement  all  over  our  State  in 
the  direction  of  removing  a  system  proved  by  its  results  to  be  disad- 
vantageous.    Why  need  we  longer  keep  it  ? 

Chairman. — LEOxAEn  Luce.    Secretary. — George  H.  Young. 

WESTOK 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  say  to  those  who  are  now  teaching  in 
our  schools,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  soon  to  graduate  from  the 
High  School,  that  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  qualify  themselves  by 
every  means  within  their  reach  for  the  responsible  duties  before  them. 
Prominent  among  the  means  of  improvement,  are  the  Teachers' 
Institutes  and  County  Conventions,  where  our  best  teachers  and  edu- 
cators assemble  for  mutual  improvement.  We  have  taken  pleasure  in 
affording  our  teachers  the  opportunity  of  attending  these  associations, 
believing  that  in  no  way  could  so  much  be  gained  by  the  teachers,  and 
so  much  good  be  derived  by  the  schools.  Teachers  are  thus  brought 
in  contact  with  able  educators,  whose  expei-ience  for  many  years  in 
this  department  of  labor  enables  them  to  give  practical  hints  which 
are  of  great  value  to  the  young  teacher.  They  are  thus  prepared  to 
enter  more  enthusiastically  upon  their  work  and  labor  more  success- 
fully for  the  benefit  of  their  scholars. 

We  would  also  recommend  to  all  our  teachers  to  subscribe  for  the 
"  Massachusetts  Teacher,"  a  work  which  no  teacher  can  well  afford  to 
be  without.  Its  practical  hints  on  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  and 
its  able  discussion  of  topics  connected  with  the  duties  of  teachers, 
render  it  a  work  of  great  practical  value. 

School  Commitlee.— Edwin  Hobbs,  Isaac  E.  Cobuen,  Edmund  H.  Sears. 
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WINCHESTER. 

In  furtherance  of  the  plan  of  bringing  our  schools  nnder  a  definite 
and  harmonious  system,  the  committee  have  prepared  a  course  of 
study  for  the  Intermediate,  Grammar,  and  High  Schools,  as  they  did 
last  year  for  the  Primary,  all  of  which  are  printed  with  this  report. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  these  courses,  the  study  of  grammar 
from  text-books  is  postponed  to  a  period  of  several  years  later  than  is 
usual,  while  the  "  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the  English  language 
correctly,"  is  to  be  put  in  practice  much  earlier  and  pursued  more 
steadily  than  before,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  practice  and  not  the 
theory  of  the  art  which  is  really  useful,  as  we  every  day  see  proved 
by  the  bad  English  which  escapes  the  mouths  of  persons  to  whom  the 
rules  of  grammar  are  familiar.  By  devoting  to  the  formation  of  good 
habits  of  speaking  and  writing  English,  the  time  which  has  hitherto 
been  spent  on  the  study  of  abstract  principles  quite  beyond  the  range 
of  a  child's  mind,  we  may  hope  to  make  our  children  better  masters 
of  our  mother  tongue  than  we. 

By  the  term  "  oral  instruction"  (which  occurs  often  in  the  courses  of 
study,)  it  is  intended  that  the  teachers  shall  talk  with  the  children  on 
certain  definite  topics,  in  such  a  way  as  not  merely  to  impart  enter- 
taining information,  but  to  draw  out  the  reasoning  powers,  cultivate 
the  habit  of  observation,  and  connect  the  studies  of  the  school-room 
with  every-day  life,  in  which  respects  there  has  been  too  much  reason 
to  find  fault  with  our  New  England  school  system,  as  tending  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  books  are  the  main,  if  not  the  only  source  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom. 

The  courses  proposed  for  the  High  and  Grammar  Schools  involve 
changes  of  some  importance,  shortening  the  one  and  lengthening  the 
other  course  by  a  year.  The  committee  judge  from  the  fact,  that  so 
small  a  proportion  of  those  who  entered  the  High  School  have  gradu- 
ated in  due  order  at  the  close  of  the  four  years'  course,  that  this  tiine 
is  found  too  long  by  most  famihes,  and  they  hope  that  more  pupils 
will  complete  a  three  years'  course.  But  to  accomplish  this  it  seems 
necessary  that  those  who  enter  the  school  should  be  somewhat  more 
advanced  in  age  and  attainments  ;  and  the  qualifications  which  have 
hitherto  sufiiced  for  admission,  will  therefore  not  entitle  applicants  to 
enter  in  the  examination  of  next  summer ;  but  they  will  be  required 
to  solve  problems  from  any  part  of  the  ordinary  arithmetical  text- 
books, with  which  the  High  School  classes  are  now  acquainted.  Their 
examination  in  the  theory  of  grammar  will  be  quite  as  easy  as  before, 
but  they  must  be  able  to  write  (from  dictation  or  otherwise,)  ordinary 
English  sentences  correctly,  whether  the  handwriting,  spelling,  punc- 
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tuation,  capital  letters,  correct  use  of  language,  or  any  other  charac- 
teristic of  a  letter  which  may  fairly  be  expected  from  children  of  their 
asje,  be  considered.  They  will  not,  however,  be  expected  to  furnish 
the  ideas  in  this  written  exercise.  In  geography,  the  requirements 
will  be  proportionately  increased.  There  will  also  be  a  change  in  the 
course  after  entering  the  school  beyond  that  necessitated  by  the  more 
advanced  condition  of  the  new  class,  and  it  will  consist  mainly  in 
making  the  study  of  Latin  elective  after  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and 
directing  the  attention  of  those  whose  parents  do  not  decide  upon  a 
further  study  of  Latin,  to  studies  which  are  more  practical  and  equally 
adapted  to  discipline  the  mind.  It  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  in 
this  report  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  educational  ques- 
tions concerned  in  this  change.  The  ablest  minds  at  home  and 
abroad  are  busied  with  them,  and  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
classics  and  the  sciences,  as  objects  of  study  in  schools  and  universities, 
may  be  read  in  the  works  of  our  best  modern  thinkers.  It  is  enough 
for  your  school  committee  to  say,  that  they  have  gradually,  and  with 
no  little  thought,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  for  the  vast  majority  of 
pupils  in  our  High  School,  it  is  much  more  important  to  learn  the  ele- 
ments of  the  natural  sciences,  and  of  mental  philosophy,  and  the  outlines 
of  history,  than  to  read  a  few  pages  of  selections  from  the  authors  ot 
Rome,  and  acquire  a  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  vocabulary 
and  the  structure  of  the  Latin  language.  Whatever  of  mental  disci- 
pline, of  insight  into  the  structure  of  language,  of  familiarity  with  the 
derivation  of  our  mother  tongue  is  to  be  acquired  in  the  process  of 
gaining  the  partial  knowledge  of  Latin  which  has  hithereto  been 
attained  by  the  best  pupils  in  the  school,  can  be  equally  secured  (in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,)  in  the  process  of  pursuing  the  English 
branches  before  named,  which  treat  of  matters  intimately  concerned 
with  the  every-day  life  which  we  and  our  children  lead, — especially 
when  united  with  daily  practice  in  expressing  in  pure  English  the 
ideas  which  are  borrowed  from,  or  roused  by  the  text-books  they  use. 
In  the  Latin  studies  of  the  first  year,  an  opportunity  will  be  given  to 
show  a  decided  capacity  for  the  study  of  language,  if  this  be  possessed 
by  any  of  the  class,  and  to  acquire  an  acquaintance  with  the  more 
important  words  which  the  Latin  has  contributed  to  the  English 
tongue,  while,  at  the  same  time,  such  portions  of  the  grammatical 
text-books  of  the  former  language  as  may  be  committed  to  memory, 
will  illustrate  and  be  illustrated  by  the  principles  of  the  latter. 

Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that  the  study  of  Latin  beyond  this 
point,  is  not  prohibited,  but  only  that  it  will  not  be  required. 

As  regards  order  and  quiet,  there  has  been  a  pretty  general  im- 
provement, but  one  must  not  apply  the  same  tests  to  every  school. 
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What  may  fairly  be  expected  at  the  higher  schools,  it  would  be  folly 
and  cruelty  to  require  of  the  Primary  Schools,  where  five  minutes  of 
quiet  application  is  a  greater  effort  than  fifty  would  be  to  older  chil- 
dren. Nor  must  every  teacher  be  expected  to  follow  the  same  method 
in  governing  children  of  the  same  age.  David  may  do  wonders  with 
his  simple  sling,  while  he  would  be  sadly  encumbered  by  Saul's  armor. 
But,  in  one  way  or  another,  every  school  should  be  under  good  con- 
trol ;  and  the  teacher  who  can  at  once  recall  her  school  to  quiet,  may 
allow  some  enthusiastic  in-egularities,  which  would  be  dangerous  in 
other  schools.  It  is  pleasant  to  observe  that  increased  severity  has 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  improvement  in  discipline,  for  there  has 
probably  never  been  so  little  corporal  punishment  inflicted  in  our 
schools  as  during  the  past  year ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  may 
never  be  any  greater  need  of  it.  The  more  motives  of  duty  and 
affection  can  be  substituted  for  bodily  pain  the  better,  both  for  teacher 
and  children  ;  but  some  motive  must  always  be  found  that  will  sufiice, 
and  no  essential  point  of  disciphne  must  be  yielded.  Your  committee 
do  not  sympathize  with  those  who  would  deprive  a  teacher  of  the 
ultimate  resort  to  cor^ioral  punishment,  which  must  be  the  final  appeal 
in  school,  as  force  is  in  civil  government.  Only,  be  it  remembered, 
that  the  final  appeal,  the  ultimate  resort,  must  not  be  a  matter  of 
common  occurrence,  and  that  the  fact  of  its  becoming  so  is  proof 
positive  of  misgovernment.  It  is  true  that  there  are  offences  too 
grave  for  whipping,  and  that  the  very  fact  of  a  scholar's  needing  to 
be  whipped,  at  an  advanced  period  of  his  school  coxirse,  may  argue 
him  unfit  to  remain  in  school ;  but  these  are  very  exceptional  cases. 

Meetings  of  teachers  with  the  committee  have  been  regularly  held 
every  three  weeks  during  term  time,  as  they  were  throughout  the 
previous  year,  and  with  the  same  good  result  of  bringing  about  a 
better  acquaintance  and  miderstanding  between  all  who  attended,  of 
starting  new  and  correcting  old  ideas,  of  imparting  to  all  whatever  of 
valuable  experience  each  had  acquired.  Some  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed at  these  meetings  are  as  follows  : — 

Spelling,  as  a  school  exercise;  methods  of  arousing  interest  in 
school ;  effect  on  bright  and  on  dull  children  of  a  system  of  ranking, 
or  of  any  rewards ;  keeping  children  after  school ;  means  of  securing 
thoroughness;  when  and  how  should  English  gi-ammar  be  taught? 
what  studies  could  be  substituted  in  the  Intermediate  Schools  for  that 
of  grammar  ?  methods  of  conducting  public  examinations. 

Experience  sustains  the  previously  expressed  opinion  of  the  great 
value  of  these  meetings,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  in  some  shape 
they  will  henceforth  form  a  regular  and  essential  part  of  the  school 
system  of  Winchester. 

School  Committee.— Y.  Winsor,  A.  Chapin,  J.  C.  JonssoN. 
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WOBURN". 

Superintendent.— In  our  last  annual  report,  we  expressed  a  high 
appreciation  of  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  and 
the  experience  of  another  year  has  increased  our  estimate  of  its  im- 
portance. We  believe  that,  imder  this  system,  a  greater  uniformity 
and  a  better  classification  can  be  secured,  than  under  any  other.  No 
matter  what  the  ability  of  the  superintending  committee,  no  matter 
how  wise  their  plans,  if  the  execution  of  these  plans  is  intrusted  to 
twenty  or  thirty  teachers,  without  the  guidance  of  a  single  controlHng 
mind,  confusion  and  consequent  inefficiency  will  ensue.  In  passing 
through  the  schools  of  any  graded  system,  frequent  transfer  from  one 
school  to  another  is  a  necessity,  and  a  good  degree  of  uniformity  indis- 
pensable to  success.  If,  for  example,  in  coming  into  the  Grammar 
School,  from  the  eight  Intermediate  Schools  of  the  town,  there  should 
be  a  considerable  difference  in  the  attainments  of  the  scholars,  the 
confusion  wdiich  must  result  would  be  highly  prejudicial.  And  where 
uniformity  in  classification  and  methods  of  teaching  are  not  secured, 
it  is  often  the  case  that  ten  or  twelve  scholars,  below  the  required 
standard,  will  either  hang  like  a  dead  weight  upon  their  class  through 
the  entire  course,  or,  becoming  discouraged,  leave  the  school.  For 
these  and  kindred  evils,  the  office  of  superintendent  is,  in  our  judg- 
ment, the  best  remedy. 

Moral  Training. — It  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  the  grand 
object  of  education  to  qualify  the  rising  generation  to  meet  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  life,  and  thus  to  render  them  better  and  more 
useful  members  of  society.  Education,  therefore,  includes  training  as 
well  as  teaching, — the  discipline  of  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head.  A 
knowledge  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  &c.,  does  not  consti- 
tute education  any  more  than  tools  constitute  a  mechanic.  It  has,  for 
its  chief  end,  the  discipline  of  our  entire  higher  nature ;  and  unless, 
while  storing  the  mind  with  knowledge,  it  also  train  the  pupil  to  use 
that  knowledge  aright,  it  is  a  failure.  Indeed,  knowledge  without 
morality  is  more  and  worse  than  a  failure, — it  is  power  to  be  used  for 
evil.  Wisely,  therefore,  does  our  statute  law  declare  that  it  is  one  of 
the  designs  of  our  Public  Schools,  "  To  impress  on  the  minds  of  our 
children  and  youth  the  principles  of  piety,  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard 
for  truth,  love  for  their  country,  humanity  and  universal  benevolence, 
sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality,  chastity,  moderation,  and  temperance." 
And,  while  allowing  no  text-books  technically  religious,  save  the 
Bible,  in  our  schools,  and  avoiding  everything  sectarian,  instruction 
upon  all  the  subjects  enumerated  above  should  be  imparted  by  our 
teachers.     This  much,  at  least,  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
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community  and  the  permanence  of  our  civil  institutions.  In  a  form 
of  government  like  our  own,  everything  depends  upon  the  aggregate 
moral  worth  of  our  people ;  and  from  this  source  all  righteous  laws 
must  draw  then-  vitai  sap  and  power.  If  other  nations  can  aflord  to 
neglect  the  moral  training  of  the  young,  we  certainly  cannot. 

And  in  this  matter  there  is  certainly  occasion  for  reform.  It  is  a 
significant  fact,  that  there  is  not,  in  all  our  schools,  a  single  recitation 
or  examination  upon  any  subject  of  morals.  When  we  ask  concern- 
ing the  progress  of  a  scholar,  it  is  "What  do  you  know  of  arithmetic 
or  geography  ?  "  or,  "  Have  you  studied  Latin  or  Greek,  or  the  natural 
sciences  ?  "  When  is  it  asked,  "  What  are  the  temptations  of  youth  ?  " 
"  What  are  the  evils  of  gambling  or  strong  drink  ?  "  "  What  are  the 
dangers  arising  from  corruption  of  voters?"  or  any  kindred  questions? 
There  is  no  department  of  education  so  important  or  so  intensely 
practical  as  the  moral,  and  none,  we  believe,  more  commonly  neglected. 
School  Committee. — H.  C.  Townley,  John  Cummisgs,  Jr.,  Stephen  Nichols,  John 
Johnson,  Joseph  G.  Pollap.d,  Samuel  W.  Abbott. 

Aside  from  moral  and  physical  education,  the  great  work  of  the 
school  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to  form  clear  ideas,  and  to  express  them 
clearly.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  study  of  language  is  Of  the  first 
importance.  "  The  school,"  says  a  writer  on  this  subject,  "  must,  ii-om 
the  beginning,  give  the  pupil  the  art  of  using  language  correctly ;  and 
in  the  proportion  in  which  it  does  this,  other  things  being  equal,  will 
the  pupils  be  successful  in  their  studies."  Furthermore,  the  study  of 
language  should  begin  with  the  Primary  School.  The  child  should 
first  be  taught  to  observe.  The  ideas  thus  acquired  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  words.  In  this  manner  only  can  they  be  made  useful. 
And  then,  too,  the  j)leasure  derived  from  thus  being  able  to  communi- 
cate one's  thoughts  to  others,  and  the  interest  thereby  imparted  to  the 
acquisition  of  new  truths  and  new  ideas,  ought  not  to  be  left  out  of 
the  accovmt.  This  work  should  be  continued  in  the  Intermediate 
School.  And  in  the  Grammar  Schools  it  shovdd  not  be  allowed  to 
degenerate  into  the  memorizing  of  the  dry  technicalities  of  the  science 
of  grammar.  Nor  should  the  endless  repetition  of  set  forms  of  pars- 
ing and  analysis  be  allowed  to  waste  so  many  precious  moments  and 
create  a  distaste  for  a  study  which,  if  properly  pu.rsued,  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  in  which  the  human  mind  can  engage.  Grammar  is 
the  art  of  using  language  correctly.  It  includes  not  only  the  power 
to  communicate  one's  thoughts  to  others  by  speaking  and  writing,  but 
also  the  power  to  interpret  the  thoughts  of  others. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  pupil  may  know  how  to  parse ;  it  is  not 
enough  that  he  may  observe  how  others  speak  and  write.     He  must 
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also  be  able  to  speak  and  write  for  himself.  This  being  the  object  to 
be  attained,  nine-tenths,  at  least,  of  the  time  hitherto  devoted  to  pars- 
ing and  memorizing  the  text  of  the  grammar  should  be  aiven  to  oral 
and  written  exercises.  The  science  ot  gi-ammar  should  be  taught  only 
so  far  as  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  acquire  the  art  of  using  language 
correctly.  Let  the  principles  of  punctuation,  and  the  use  of  capitals 
be  learned,  not  by  the  pari'ot-like  repetition  of  meaningless  rules,  but 
by  practice.  Let  the  verbatim  recitation  of  the  rules  of  syntax,  with 
their  many  exceptions,  give  place  to  the  writing  of  letters  of  business 
and  friendship.  If  grammar  were  taught  in  this  way,  might  not  the 
word  "  composition  "  be  robbed  of  some  of  its  terrors  ? 

A  brief  consideration  of  one  other  subject  remains  to  me.  In  no 
branch  of  study  have  the  results  been  less  satisfactory  than  in  spelling. 
Careful  observation  and  reflection  have  convinced  me  that  this  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  words  in  the 
spelling-books  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  pupil.  A  large 
number  of  them  he  will  seldom  or  never  meet  with  in  after-life.  So 
much  time  is  spent  in  learning  these  that  the  common,  every-day 
words  are  more  or  less  neglected.  I  would  suggest  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  for  the  pupil  to  learn  to  spell  the  words  which  he  will 
use  in  after-life, — such  words  as  occur  in  his  lesson  from  day  to  day, 
in  arithinetic,  geograj^hy,  grammar  and  reading.  I  am  inclined  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  reader  may  be  substituted  for  the  speller,  and  that 
the  change  would  be  attended  with  increased  proficiency  in  reading 
as  well  as  in  spelling. 

Superintendent  of  Schools. — Thomas  Emerson. 


WOKCESTER    COUNTY. 


ASHBURNHAM. 


It  has  been  said  that  "  Education  is  the  defence  of  the  nation ; "  so, 
also,  is  it  the  defence  of  the  town,  the  family.  To  secure  this  protec- 
tion to  its  fullest  extent,  all  the  children  of  our  town  must  share  in 
the  advantages  of  our  schools  ;  all  must  be  educated.  The  mind  of 
the  town  is  really  its  capital.  It  is  the  power  that  unfolds  and  ren- 
ders valuable  all  its  interests.  Without  mind,  our  sources  of  wealth 
are  nothing.  If,  through  neglect,  one  mind  is  left  behind  in  this  great 
work,  then  will  a  power  of  good  be  lost  to  us  that  should  be  gained. 
20 
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Learning  is,  therefore,  a  source  of  wealth,  Avliile  poverty  and  vice  are 
usually  found  associated  with  ignorance. 

As  the  best  interests  of  the  school  and  family  are  identical,  there  is 
no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  better  understanding  between 
teacher  and  jDarent  than  exists  in  many  instances.  We  feel  confident 
that  in  frequent  visits  of  the  parent  to  the  school,  this  most  desirable 
result  would  be  gained.  The  children  in  our  schools  probably  repre- 
sent about  five  luindred  parents.  Of  this  number  less  than  one-sixth 
have  visited  their  schools  previous  to  examination,  during  the  past 
year.  It  is  truly  painful  to  witness  the  great  number  of  our  school- 
room orphans.  No  mother  ever  comes  to  cheer  them  with  her  ap- 
proving smiles.  There,  a  father's  words  of  encouragement  they  never 
hear.  Here  is  a  positive  neglect, — a  neglect  which,  if  exercised  in  our 
interests  generally,  would  produce  stagnation  and  ruin. 
School  Committee.— F .  A.  Whitsey,  J.  D.  Crosby,  H.  D.  Jillson. 

BARRE. 

We  trust  that  next  year,  (1869,)  when  the  question  of  abolishing 
school  distiicts  will  come,  by  Act  of  the  legislatui-e,  properly  before 
the  town,  it  will  be  earnestly  and  candidly  considered,  and  affirma- 
tively decided.  Precedents  enough  can  be  found  in  the  action  of 
other  towns  upon  this  matter  to  aid  us  in  the  disposal  of  school-houses 
and  other  district  property,  if  any,  without  seriou.s  inconvenience  or 
damage  to  property  owners.  We  are  aware  that  no  plan  whatever 
can  be  devised  free  from  objections,  if  people  are  disposed  to  make 
them ;  but  the  sensible  presumption  is  that  a  majority,  certainly,  of  our 
citizens,  will  be  reasonable  in  their  requirements  and  expectations. 
The  question  has  been  asked,  how  will  such  a  change  improve  the 
character  of  our  schools  ?  We  answer,  experience  has  demonstrated 
beyond  a  doubt  that  scholars  in  graded  schools,  properly  taught  and 
managed,  make  far  greater  proficiency  and  progress  than  in  mixed 
schools,  however  well  conducted.  Now,  by  reducing  the  number  of 
schools,  it  is  quite  probable  that  some  sections  might  have  the  benefit 
of  graded  schools,  so  far  at  least  as  to  have  two  departments.  A  good 
teacher  in  a  properly  graded  school  of  forty  or  fifty  scholars  can  accom- 
plish more  work,  and  do  it  better,  than  can  be  done  ordinarily  in  a 
mixed  school  of  half  that  number.  This  has  been  faivly  proved  beyond 
fear  of  doubt  or  denial.  Your  committee  are  highly  pleased  with  the 
success  which  has  attended  their  reconstruction  of  the  schools  in  the 
Centre  District.  Scholars  enter  the  first  Primary  School  at  not  less 
than  five  years  of  age,  devote  two  years  to  the  first  rudiments  of  an 
education,  then  pass  to  the  next  higher  department,  remain  two  years, 
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advancing  to  a  specified  position,  and  then  go  on  in  like  manner 
through  the  other  schools  ;  occupying,  in  the  course  of  study  marked 
out,  eight  years,  when  they  are  expected  to  be  pi'operly  qualified  to 
enter  the  High  School.  One  class  from  each  department  is  advanced 
to  the  next  higher  once  a  year.  We  do  not  claim  that  graded  schools 
are  practically  perfect ;  only  that,  where  properly  managed,  they  are 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  perfect  system  of  anything  yet  devised. 
Our  schools  cannot  all  be  graded,  but  the  benefits  arising  from  such 
should  encourage  the  creation  of  as  many  of  them  as  circumstances 
will  possibly  admit.  By  reducing  the  number  of  schools,  those  neces- 
sarily of  a  mixed  character  can  be  much  improved.  A  larger  number 
of  scholars  will  be  brought  together,  and  better  facilities  aftbrded  for 
classification.  It  will  give  each  school  more  money.  It  will  secure 
the  services  of  better  teachers,  because  better  paid  for  their  labors. 
School  Committee. — A.  G.  Whkelock,  C.  G.  Allen,  T.  P.  Root. 

BERLIN. 

Grammar  and  Matheinatics. — We  sympathize  in  a  regret  often  ex- 
pressed in  the  abstracts  of  school  reports,  from  the  various  towns  of 
the  Commonwealth,  namely,  the  sacrifice  of  grammar  to  mathematics. 
Greatly  do  we  value  mathematical  studies.  There  are  talents  and 
attainments  in  this  department,  in  some  of  our  schools,  which  excite 
our  honest  pride.  The  mental  discipline  of  mathematics  is  excellent. 
So  is  that  of  grammar.  But  young  men  seem  to  presume  that  all 
business  success  depends  upon  capability  in  figures.  We  venture  to 
suggest  that  ten  young  men  fail  of  desirable  positions  in  business,  for 
want  of  mastery  of  their  own  mother  tongue  in  speaking  and  writing, 
where  one  fails  for  want  of  mathematical  power.  We  knew  a  most 
excellent  accountant  to  fail  of  a  fine  situation  as  accountant,  by  an 
ungrammatical  letter  in  the  correspondence.  We  believe,  further- 
more, that  many  of  our  young  men  would  be  even  better  mathema- 
ticians by  devoting  a  part  of  the  very  same  time  which  they  apply  to 
that  end  to  the  study  of  grammar.  Grammar  should  be  emphatically 
a  home  study,  in  which  parents  should  join.  Every  day's  conversa- 
tion would  furnish  good  lessons. 

School  Discipline. — Your  committee  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
sentiment,  or  sentimejitalism,  proclaimed  from  some  pulpits,  in  some 
journals,  and  in  the  legislature,  that  all  corporal  punishment  in  schools 
should  be  by  law  prohibited.  This  no-punishment  theory  involves  the 
abrogation  of  the  parent's  right  as  well  as  the  teacher's.  Even  gov- 
ernment, by  the  theory,  has  no  coercive  power. 

In  respect  to  the  use  of  the  rod,  no  sane  man  holds  to  its  use  in 
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school  in  nny  other  case  or  degree  than  would  be  suitable  for  a  parent. 
And  the  abuse  of  its  use  on  the  part  of  teachers  is  not  so  common, 
even  in  proportion  tc  numbers,  as  it  is  on  the  part  of  parents.  No 
teacher  of  common  sense  will  undertake  to  subdue  a  stubborn  child's 
will,  which  has  its  own  way  at  home.  But  deprived  of  the  ultimate 
resort  to  some  measure  of  bodily  pain,  a  teacher  would  have  just  no 
authority  at  all  over  very  many  pupils.  It  is  true  of  teachers  as  of 
parents,  that  a  hasty  application  of  physical  punishment  reveals  the 
least  amount  of  true  authority. 

Sdiool  Committee.— W .  A.  Houghton,  E.  Hartshorn,  William  Bassett. 

BLACKSTONE. 

In  presenting  the  annual  rej^ort  of  your  schools,  permit  us  first  to 
congratulate  you  upon  the  vote  passed  at  your  annual  meeting  in 
March,  1867,  whereby  you  abolished  the  district  system  in  this  town. 
That  this  measure  had  been  deemed  of  gi-eat  importance  by  the 
friends  of  education  throughout  the  State,  is  attested  by  the  perti- 
nacity with  which  they,  through  the  general  court,  have  pressed  the 
matter  upon  the  people — first  requiring  them  to  vote  upon  it  once  in 
three  years,  and  then  taking  from  those  towns  not  abolishing  before 
1869,  a  portion  of  their  share  of  the  Public  School  moneys.  One  of 
the  many  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
greater  degree  of  earnestness  which  a  board  of  ofiicers  will  carry  with 
them  in  their  work,  when  they  feel  that  the  whole  responsibility  of 
success  or  failure  rests  with  them,  is  the  concentration  of  authority. 

Your  school  interests  are  thus  raised  above  those  local  and  party 
interests  which  have  sometimes  engendered  such  bitter  strifes  and 
animosities  between  the  prudential  and  general  school  committee  as 
in  the  conflict  of  authority  to  involve  your  town  in  troublesome  and 
expensive  litigation. 

The  men  charged  with  the  conduct  of  your  schools  can  now  carry 
out  their  honest  convictions  of  truth  and  duty  with  as  little  hindrance 
as  other  boards  intrusted  with  the  management  of  town  affairs,  and 
in  the  event  of  neglect  of  duty  are  as  amenable  to  their  constituents 
and  as  easily  reached. 

Experience  is  an  element  of  success.  In  none  of  the  various  boards 
of  town  officers  is  it  more  essential  that  they  should  have  some  know- 
ledge of  the  plans  and  doings  of  previous  years  than  in  this ; — a  kind 
of  knowledge,  too,  which  can  be  obtained  only  by  actual  contact  with 
the  schools. 

Therefore,  in  your  selection,  care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  men 
who  are  not  only  qualified  and  competent,  but  willing  to  bear  the 
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burden  of  the  office  for  the  full  term  of  their  election ;  and  then  that 
wise  provision  of  your  school-law,  whereby  two-thirds  of  the  board 
hold  over  from  a  previous  year,  will  not  be  abrogated,  and  you  will 
always  have  a  working  majority  ready  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

That  the  safety  of  a  republican  government  depends  upon  the  intel- 
ligence and  morality  of  its  people,  and  demands  not  only  a  high  gen- 
eral average,  but  that  all  should  receive  some  degree  of  intellectual 
and  moral  culture,  lest  the  cultivated  few  be  overborne  by  the  ignorant 
many,  are  ti'uths  so  self-evident  that  they  may  almost  be  tenned  polit- 
ical axioms. 

Acting  upon  this  principle,  the  Commonwealth  has  not  only  de- 
manded that  free  schools  be  established,  where  the  child  of  the  poorest 
and  humblest  citizen  shall  have  facilities  for  obtaining  an  education 
equal  to  those  aflbrded  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  wealthiest, 
but  by  compulsatory  laws  has  made  it  obligatory  upon  all  the  youth 
of  the  State  to  attend  some  school  a  stated  portion  of  the  time. 

A  large  proportion  of  your  youth  are  fast  hastening  to  the  duties  of 
citizenship  with  no  other  intellectual  or  moral  training  than  that 
afforded  by  your  streets  and  saloons.  The  mind  must  inevitably  be 
drawn  out  and  developed  by  its  sm-roundings  and  associations.  And 
can  you,  with  these  facts  before  you,  expect  aught  but  a  large  share 
of  immorality,  social  degradation  and  vice  ?  Are  there  not  those 
among  you  who  are  receiving,  as  it  were,  especial  training  for  every 
variety  of  vice  and  crime  ?  But  where  is  the  remedy  ?  How  shall 
the  evil  be  averted  ?  It  is  much  easier  to  enact  good  laws  than  to 
execute  them.  All  laws,  to  be  successfully  enforced,  must  be  sus- 
tained by  a  large  preponderance  of  public  opinion.  Let  the  people  of 
the  town  show  by  their  frequent  presence  in  the  school-room  that 
they  have  an  interest  there  beyond  that  of  its  economical  pecuniary 
management — that  they  rely  upon  it  as  one  of  the  chief  means  of  in- 
culcating those  "  i^rinciples  of  piety,  justice  and  a  sacred  regard  to 
truth,  sobriety,  industry  and  frugality,  and  those  other  virtues  which 
are  an  ornament  to  human  society,"  and  you  will  have  a  public  opinion 
that  will  almost  preclude  the  necessity  for  any  other  law.  If,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  you  can  inspire  your  youth  with  such  a  love  for  learning, 
surround  your  school-room  with  such  pleasant  and  beautiful  associa- 
tions, as  will  render  it  so  attractive  that  they  shall  leave  it  with  a  feeling 
of  sadness  and  regret,  truantism  wdll  be  an  unheard  of  thing.  But  in 
the  absence  of  a  moral  influence  like  this,  the  proper  officers  should 
be  appointed  and  the  law  enforced  with  such  an  earnestness  as  will 
compel  the  negligence  of  corporations  or  the  cupidity  of  parents  alike 
to  respect  its  authority. 

School  Commiltee.—^i\A.i\i,i  A.  Cole,  A.  A.  Putisam,  S.  H.  Benson. 
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BOLTON. 

Normal  Teachers. — Nothing  but  an  unceasing  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  our  schools,  and  a  stern  sense  of  duty,  could  induce  us  to  speak 
at  all  on  this  subject,  because  "  to  demand  higher  qualifications  in  any 
department  of  business  may  always  be  construed  into  an  intentional 
disparagement  of  those  engaged  in  it."  This  would  often  be  very 
unjust,  particularly  so  in  the  present  case. 

We  shall  si^eak  in  commendation  of  our  teachers ;  at  the  same  time 
candor  compels  us  to  admit,  that,  in  our  opinion,  they  would  have 
been  far  more  successful  had  they  been  through  a  course  of  Normal 
School  training. 

So  many  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  Normal 
Schools ;  so  large  a  number  of  teachers  of  marked  superiority  have 
graduated  from  them,  that  any  complimentary  allusion  here  would  be 
superfluous,  and  we  do  so,  not  to  prove  the  teachers  better — that  fact 
being  too  well  known  to  require  proof — but  to  urge  parents  to  select 
them  in  preference  to  others. 

Our  late  war  established  two  facts,  viz. :  That  civilians  make  poor 
generals,  and  that  those  military  leaders  who  were  graduates  of  mili- 
tary schools  were  far  the  most  successful.  If  this  is  true  of  military 
officers,  it  is  far  more  true  of  teachers.  We  assume  it  as  a  self-evident 
proposition  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  Normal  graduate  must 
make  the  best  teacher.  If  it  is  true  that  other  callings  in  life  require 
special  training,  why  does  not  the  ofiice  of  teacher? 

The  lawyer,  the  minister,  the  physician,  or  the  mechanic,  each  and 
all,  spend  months  in  carefully  qualifying  themselves  for  the  duties  of 
their  respective  positions. 

Does  the  fact  that  a  man  has  a  good  education  enable  him  to  ex- 
pound the  law  without  preparation  ?  Does  it  enable  him  to  establish 
himself  in  the  practice  of  medicine  ?  Does  it  enable  him  to  preach 
from  the  pulpit  ?  And  yet  we  have  candidates  for  teachers  constantly 
thrusting  themselves  before  the  public,  claiming  their  ability  to  teach 
without  any  preparation  for  the  ofiice,  merely  because  they  have  the 
necessary  literary  qualifications.  Several  of  our  teachers  this  year 
have  been  of  this  character.  We  do  not  say  they  have  failed,  but  we 
do  say,  if  they  had  attended  some  of  our  Normal  Schools  their  chances 
of  success  would  have  been  much  greater  and  the  instruction  of  a 
much  higher  order.  Some  of  our  parents  who  will  not  commit  the 
bodies  of  their  children  to  the  care  of  an  unskilful  physician,  make  no 
hesitation  in  committing  their  minds  to  the  care  of  teachers  without  a 
word  of  inquiry  as  to  their  fitness  for  the  place  or  the  amount  of  time 
they  have  spent  in  preparing  for  its  duties.     Would  you  trust  the  pru- 
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dential  committee  to  employ  a  pliysician  to  take  charge  of  your  sick 
cliild  without  manifesting  some  interest  in  his  selection  ?  Is  the  casket 
of  more  value  than  the  jewel  within  it? 

We  believe  every  teacher  should  be  perfectly  at  home  in  all  the  sub- 
jects which  he  teaches.  He  should  more  carefully  prepare  himself  for 
every  recitation  than  the  scholar.  When  each  lesson  for  the  day  is 
thus  prepared  by  the  teacher  before  he  enters  the  school-room,  he 
needs  no  text-book  while  the  class  recites.  He  is  prepared  for  every 
difficulty  the  child  may  encounter.  He  brings  all  his  researches  to 
bear  upon  the  most  knotty  point.  He  is  ready  with  the  clearest  and 
most  concise  explanation.  His  hands  are  not  encumbered  with  his 
talisman.  His  mind  is  free  and  clear  of  all  doubt  or  misgiving,  and 
the  sparkling  effervescence  of  a  brilliant  intellect  speaks  out  through 
the  beaming  countenance.  The  eye,  the  mouth,  the  hand,  yea,  every 
motion  of  the  body  proclaims  him  master  of  his  subject. 

Not  so  is  it  with  the  unprepared  teacher.  With  text-book  in  hand 
he  gropes  about  the  school-room,  now  glancing  at  his  charm,  then  at 
the  class,  then  at  the  whole  school,  then  at  his  feet  lest  he  blunder,  and 
thus,  limping  and  halting,  he  goes  through  with  what  is  called  a  reci- 
tation. How  many  new  ideas  think  you  a  scholar  will  obtain  during 
such  a  recitation,  and  how  much  light  or  interest  will  such  a  teacher 
diffuse  around  him  ?  The  child  is  studying,  not  to  become  master  of 
the  contents  of  any  particular  book,  but  to  learn  all  that  is  possible  on 
a  certain  subject,  the  text-book  being  used  merely  to  suggest  ideas;  a 
means  without  an  end. 

Your  committee  have  endeavored  to  be  exemplary  in  this  respect, 
never  having  allowed  themselves  to  use  a  text-book  in  conducting  any 
of  the  examinations.  These  remarks  are  made,  not  by  way  of  imput- 
ing blame  to  our  present  teachers,  but  as  suggestive  of  improvement 
to  those  who  may  fill  that  place  hei-eafter. 

School  Committee. — Eoswell  Barrett,  Kilburn  Holt,  R.  S.  Edes. 

BOYLSTON. 

But  what  is  an  education  suited  to  the  place  and  age  in  which  we 
live  ?  It  is  not  simply  an  ability  to  read  intelligibly,  to  write  legibly, 
to  solve  the  ordinary  problems  of  arithmetic,  to  define  the  boundaries 
of  the  State  or  country  in  which  we  live,  to  tell  what  and  where  are 
the  principal  cities  of  the  world,  to  speak  correctly,  and  express  our 
thoughts  grammatically  on  paper ;  these  are  indeed  among  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  a  Common  School  education,  but  they  fall  very  far 
short  of  what  one  ought  to  obtain  and  must  obtain,  if  he  would  be 
well  prepared  for  the  emergencies  of  after-life.     Such  an  education 
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should  not  only  embrace  n  somewhat  extensive  knowledge  of  all  the 
subjects  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  but  those  moral  habits  and 
pohte  accomplishments  which  all  experience  has  shown  to  be  so  essen- 
tial in  winning  the  kindly  regard  and  securing  the  confidence  of  others 
in  the  daily  intercourse  and  business  pursuits  of  life.  A  knowledge 
of  language,  of  art  and  science,  are  essential  aids  to  one's  success  in  Ufe, 
but  that  life  will  be  a  failure  in  all  the  essential  purposes  for  which  life 
was  given,  which  is  dependent  on  these  alone.  Lessons  of  pure  mo- 
rality should  be  incvilcated  till  they  become  powerfully  guiding  and 
restraining  principles  in  the  heart,  out  of  which  are  the  issues  of  life, 
that  through  them  all  learning  may  be  sanctified,  and  all  knowledge 
made  to  contribute  to  the  highest  good  of  its  possessor,  and  those  over 
whom  his  influence  extends.  That  system  of  Common  School  educa- 
tion is  essentially  defective  which  does  not  embrace  in  its  scoj^e  a  re- 
spectable knowledge  of  the  courtesies  of  civilized  society,  as  well  as 
those  things  most  practical  in  the  business  jsursuits  of  life. 

It  is  not  exi^ected  that  any  one,  in  these  schools,  will  become  jDro- 
found  in  knoAvledge,  but  principles  of  morality  should  there  be  incul- 
cated, instruction  given  in  the  amenities  of  social  life,  and  a  founda- 
tion laid  for  a  superstructure  of  knowledge  and  usefulness  which  shall 
remain  a  perpetual  memorial  of  his  character  and  deeds  by  whom  it 
was  erected,  when  he  shall  rest  in  the  repose  of  the  grave. 
ScJwol  Commiitee.—A.  Bigelow,  H.  H.  Brighaji,  W.  H.  Perry. 

BROOKFIELD. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  schools  during  the  year  was  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight ;  showing  a  falling  off  of  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen from  that  reported  for  the  year  1865-6,  and  a  falling  off  of  forty- 
one  from  that  reported  for  the  year  1866-7.  A  large  majority  of  this 
number  consisted  of  young  persons,  who  called  more  from  friendshij) 
to  the  teacher,  than  from  any  special  interest  in  the  schools.  Parents 
can  greatly  ease  the  labor,  and  increase  the  value  and  efiiciency  of  the 
teacher,  by  visiting  the  school.  The  teacher  needs  the  suj^port  and 
encouragement  which  the  occasional  presence  of  the  parent  in  the 
school-room  can  give. 

The  scholar  needs  it  to  stimulate  him  to  more  diligent  exertions,  by 
the  conviction  that  his  efforts  are  noticed  and  made  the  subject  of 
praise  or  censure  by  those  outside  of  the  school-house ;  also  to  induce 
him  to  give  a  more  ready  belief  to  the  statements  he  so  often  hears 
regarding  the  interest  which  his  elders  have  in  the  school. 

The  parent  needs  it,  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  teacher,  and  with  her  qualifications  for  and  meth- 
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ods  of  teaching;  for  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  prepare  him- 
self to  give  or  have  an  intelligent  opinion  regarding  the  fitness  of  the 
teacher,  the  progress  of  the  school,  and  the  right  course  to  pursue  with 
his  child.  Thus,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  teacher,  scholar  and 
parent,  we  urge  upon  parents  the  practice  of  visiting  their  schools  more 
frequently.  We  trust  the  list  next  year  may  be  increased  more  largely 
than  it  has  diminished  the  past  two  years. 

We  recommend  that  a  sufficient  appropriation  be  made  this  year,  to 
support  the  schools  of  the  town  thirty  weeks.  This  would  give  us 
three  terms  of  ten  weeks  each,  instead  of  the  two  we  now  have  of 
twelve  weeks  each,  and  will  require  an  appropriation  of  not  less  than 
thirty-two  hundred  dollars.  The  amounts  voted  in  past  years  for 
educational  purposes  have  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  law,  and  our  schools  have  been  useful  and  moderately  successful 
in  imparting  to  the  willing  and  diligent  a  knowledge  of  the  common 
branches  taught.  One  hundred  and  twenty  days  of  schooling  in  each 
year  will  undoubtedly,  with  fiiir  diligence,  enable  a  scholar  to  obtain 
enough  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography  and  grammar,  to  rub 
through  the  world,  and  to  prosecute  successfully  many  kinds  of  busi- 
ness. It  will  not,  however,  affiDrd  any  time  to  devote  to  those  more 
interesting  and  not  less  useful  studies,  of  which  every  intelligent  per- 
son is  supposed  to  know  something,  and  of  which  some  little  acquaint- 
ance is  absolutely  necessary,  to  render  even  the  simplest  reading  fully 
instructive  and  profitable.  At  present,  our  scholars  leave  school  just 
as  they  begin  to  know  enough  to  become  really  interested  in  their  own 
progress,  and  just  when  they  are  best  fitted  to  profit  by  the  assistance  of 
an  instructor.  With  the  additional  number  of  weeks  proposed,  our  schol- 
ars ought  to  be  as  far  advanced  at  fourteen  as  they  now  are  at  sixteen. 

The  increased  time  devoted  to  study  is  not  the  only  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  the  proposed  change.  The  time  and  money  already 
expended  is  made  more  productive,  for,  during  the  vacations  between 
the  summer  and  winter  terms,  the  minds  of  the  scholars  are  diverted 
for  so  long  a  time  from  their  lessons,  that  a  gi-eat  part  of  the  first  two 
or  three  weeks  of  every  term  is  necessarily  occupied  in  recalling  the 
facts  and  principles  learned  during  the  preceding.  The  scholars  also 
forget  the  habits  of  school  discipline,  and  much  valuable  time  is  una- 
voidably consumed  before  the  school  settles  down  to  the  i-egular, 
systematic  prosecution  of  its  business.  Again,  with  the  assurance  of 
almost  continuous  employment,  the  more  valuable  teachers  would  have 
an  additional  inducement  to  adopt  teaching  as  a  permanent  occupation ; 
they  would  cease  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  temporary  engagement,  while 
waiting  for  some  employment  more  continuous  and  remunerative. 
School  Committee.— Gko.  W.  Johnson,  D.  S.  Fiske. 
21 
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CHAKLTON. 


Our  law-makers  not  only  showed  great  wisdom  when  they  instituted 
measures  whereby  every  child  might  secure  a  good  education,  but 
they  also  exhibited  great  forethought,  when  they  subjected  the  minor 
questions  for  decision  to  the  free  people  of  each  town.  Whatever 
celebrity  the  Prussian  school  system  may  have  attained,  it  is  not  equal 
to  ours,  because  there  the  government  takes  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  schools,  and  instruction,  however  excellent  it  may  be  in  other 
respects,  is  so  directed  as  to  make  every  child  become  a  loyal  subject 
to  the  king.  With  us  it  should  be  the  chief  aim  to  make  every  child 
love  our  institutions,  and  appreciate  the  liberty  which  they  confer. 
And  this  is  the  tendency  of  our  system,  which  is  more  or  less  com- 
plete in  proportion  to  the  attention  which  the  people  of  each  town 
and  district  give  to  their  schools, 

Oovernment. — Firmness  and  decision,  as  well  as  system  and  order, 
are  the  first  requisites  in  a  teacher.  What  we  have  said  of  home  in- 
fluence may  likewise  apply  here.  Children  who  manifest  a  proper  re- 
spect toward  their  parents  will  also  do  the  same  toward  their  teachers. 
Experience  fully  confirms  this.  It  needs  but  an  ordinary  amount  of 
observation  in  a  teacher  to  point  out  those  scholars  that  are  well  gov- 
erned at  home.  Such  children  are  easily  governed  in  the  school-room, 
and  they  are  the  ones  who  make  the  greatest  progress.  But  in  order 
to  be  successful,  the  teacher  must  study  human  nature,  study  the  dis- 
position and  character  of  every  child,  and  then  government  will  be- 
come very  easy.  Harsh  means  should  never  be  resorted  to  until  all 
others  have  failed,  and  when  corporal  punishment  must  be  inflicted,  it 
should  always  be  with  a  calm,  affectionate,  but  determined  spirit. 
Anger  begets  anger ;  revenge  inspires  revenge  ;  and  by  Beelzebub 
devils  are  not  cast  out.  An  angry  mother  called  at  a  school-room 
one  day,  having  with  her  a  daughter  of  eleven  years,  for  whom  she 
desired  admission  to  the  school.  "  I  want  you,"  she  said  to  the 
teacher,  "to  make  this  girl  mind.  I've  heat  and  heat  her,  and  she  is 
just  as  bad  as  ever.  I  want  you  to  beat  the  devil  out  of  her ! "  "  Pos- 
sibly, madam,"  was  the  reply,  "  you  have  beaten  the  devil  into  her  ; 
and  a  gentler  treatment  may  be  more  likely  to  expel  the  evil  spirit 
than  the  course  you  recommend."  Teachers  should  be  very  careful 
not  to  reprove  natui-al  dullness  for  obstinacy.  Dr.  Arnold,  the  most 
celebrated  teacher  of  modern  times,  when  teaching  a  dull  boy,  spoke 
sharply  to  him.  The  pupil  looked  sorrowfully  up  in  his  face,  and 
said,  "Why  do  you  speak  angrily,  sir?  Indeed,  I  am  doing  the  best 
I  can  !  "  Arnold  related  the  story  years  afterwards,  and  added,  "  I 
never  felt  so  much  in  my  life  ;  that  look,  that  speech,  I  have  never 
forgotten." 

School  Committee.— 5 .  H.  Hathaway,  S.  W.  Foskett,  Edward  Smiley. 
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CLINTON. 

Truancy. — Truancy,  as  formerly,  has  prevailed  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  in  all  the  schools,  but  when  the  past  is  compared  with 
previous  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  evil  is  much  mitigated. 
The  efficacy  of  the  truant  regulations  has  been  found  to  depend 
very  much  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  enforced. 
Some  teachers  have  made  it  a  point  to  look  after  absentees,  as  such 
absence  occurred,  and  to  turn  over  the  offender,  on  the  second  offence, 
at  once  to  the  truant  officer.  A  few  cases  have  arisen  where  such 
visits  of  the  truant  officer  have  been  called  for,  but  these  in  every 
instance  have  proved  sufficient,  and  no  prosecution  has  become  neces- 
sary. Other  teachers,  it  is  feared,  either  from  the  Avant  of  any  special 
directions  on  the  part  of  their  own  sub-committee,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  have  paid  little  or  no  regard  to  the  requirements  of  these  reg- 
ulations, and  the  amount  of  truancy  has  been  much  larger.  These 
duties  are  believed  to  be  of  the  highest  importance,  and  cannot  be  too 
strongly  insisted  on  in  all  cases. 
For  the  Commillee. — J.  T.  Dame. 

DOUGLAS. 

Thei'e  is  great  inequality  and  injustice  in  the  district  system.  A 
thriving  village  will  be  sure  to  get  the  advantage.  There  wealth  con- 
centrates. Business  will  draw  together  business  men  who  pay  large 
taxes.  Suppose  one  district  embraced  this  village ;  it  could  build  an 
elegant  house  and  scarcely  feel  it,  while  the  same  tax  w^ould  be  an 
intolerable  burden  for  a  district  territorially  larger  but  of  fewer  inhab- 
itants. What  we  wish  is,  for  the  wealthier  districts  to  make  common 
cause  and  help  their  neighbors  to  as  good  a  house  and  as  good  a 
school  as  they  have.  As  taxes  are  levied  equally  upon  all  parts  of  the 
town,  for  the  express  purpose  of  educating  our  children  without  dis- 
tinction, there  should  be  equality  of  privileges.  All  tax-payers,  all 
poor  people,  every  community,  should  have  an  equal  length  of  good 
schools,  and  this  under  the  district  system  is  proved  to  be  a  practical 
impossibility. 

Then,  too,  cases  constantly  occur  of  severe  hardship  and  great  in- 
justice to  individuals.  A  man  is  taxed  for  building  a  house  in  district 
No.  1.  He  changes  his  business  and  moves  into  district  No.  2  just  in 
time  to  assist  in  building  a  new  house  there.  Again  he  moves  into 
No.  3  and  is  heavily  taxed  for  repairs,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  Thus  one  man  may  be  legally  taxed  for  every  school-house 
in  town,  while  another,  by  weU  concerted  moves,  may  escape  taxation, 
altocrether. 
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Suppose  again,  two  men  paying  equal  taxes  for  schools,  but  living 
in  contiguous  districts.  A  district  line  runs  between  them, — they  can 
shake  hands  across  it, — ^but  for  no  other  reason  one  has  the  benefit  of 
a  poor  school  four  months  and  the  other  of  a  good  school  ten  months. 
Is  that  just '? 

But  some  think  if  districts  are  abolished  somehow  they  will  be  de- 
prived of  their  rights.  Perhaps  they  would,  in  some  such  way  as  one 
is  deprived  of  his  rights  when  a  rail-car  takes  the  place  of  a  stage- 
coach, or  a  trip-hammer  supplants  the  hand-sledge. 

School  Committee. — William  T.  Briggs,  S.  P.  Holbrook,  Geo.  P.  Bryaht. 

FITCHBURG. 

While,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  has  been  our  aim  to  secure  the  per- 
sons best  qualified  to  fill  the  various  desks,  it  has  been  equally  our  in- 
tention to  retain  them  after  their  fitness  has  been  proved,  and  thereby 
reap  the  advantage  of  their  increased  skill  and  experience.  While  we 
are  convinced  that  a  person  without  the  natural  aptitude  will  fail  to 
succeed  as  a  teacher,  we  are  equally  satisfied  that  the  active  practice 
of  the  profession  gives  an  easy  mastery  of  its  difficulties  that  cannot 
be  otherwise  acquired.  It  is  the  rule  that  applies  to  all  business,  nor 
is  there  any  reason  why  the  teachers'  business  should  be  an  exception 
to  it. 

It  would  also  be  singular  if  there  were  not  within  the  past  few  years 
a  marked  advance  in  the  standard  of  public  teaching  as  a  profession. 
Its  importance  has  been  enhanced  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation. Since  the  older  States  have  become  vast  manufacturing  and 
commercial  districts,  and  their  inhabitants  densely  crowded  into  cities 
and  large  towns,  the  proper  education  and  early  training  of  children 
have  become  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  society,  and  to  the  existence 
of  free  government.  In  sparsely  settled  communities  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent. The  extreme  of  poverty  is  comparatively  unknown,  and 
temptations  to  vice  and  crime  are  remote.  Domestic  avocations  and 
influences  are  in  themselves  a  school,  in  which,  as  our  early  national 
experience  has  shown,  the  hardier,  and  many  of  the  nobler  qualities 
of  character  and  intellect,  may  be  healthfully  and  strongly  developed. 
The  discipline  of  the  schools  is  not  so  much  a  barrier  against  degrada- 
tion and  vice  as  an  appliance  toward  an  elevation  to  a  higher  jjlane  of 
life.  But  in  the  thronged  centres  of  trade  and  manufacture,  ignorance 
and  vice  are  natural  allies,  and  society  is  compelled  to  protect  itself 
against  crime  by  education. 

Primary  and  Secondary  Schools. — Although  these  preparatory 
schools  are  often  regarded  as  of  secondary  importance,  we  do  not  so 
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consider  them,  but  on  the  contrary  believe  that  in  none  do  more 
serious  duties  devolve  on  the  teacher.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  un- 
learn a  bad  habit  than  to  acquire  a  good  one,  and  in  the  Primary- 
Schools  habits  of  tliought,  feeling  and  action  are  first  formed.  The 
plastic  nature  of  the  young  child  readily  receives  impressions  that  it 
"would  be  difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible,  to  stamp  upon  it  in  later 
years.  These  first  steps,  therefore,  in  the  process  of  systematic  edu- 
cation, are  in  the  highest  degree  important.  If  the  influences  under 
which  the  child  is  placed,  during  the  hours  of  school,  are  elevating 
and  refining;  if  his  powers  of  observation  and  perception,  then,  more 
than  at  any  subsequent  period,  powerful  and  in  vivid  operation,  are 
properly  directed,  his  aflections  won  by  gentleness  and  kindness,  his 
unintentional  errors  con-ected  Avith  patience,  while  his  wilful  faults  are 
subdued  with  firmness,  the  good  efiTects  of  this  early  discipline  will  be 
as  lasting  as  his  life.  In  his  early  years  the  child  learns  faster,  and 
the  lessons  are  more  permanent  than  at  any  other  period.  By  the 
time  he  is  six  or  seven  years  of  age  he  has  actually  acquired  a  greater 
amount  of  knowledge,  and  of  a  more  important  character,  than  he  will 
ordinarily  attain  dui'ing  the  whole  remainder  of  his  life.  He  has  ac- 
quired the  ready  and  dexterous  mastery  of  that  wonderful  instrument, 
the  human  body,  and  his  muscles,  like  highly  trained  servants,  respond 
instantly  to  his  volition ;  he  has  learned  to  reason  upon,  and  draw  ac- 
curate conclusions  from,  the  impressions  received  through  the  medium 
of  the  senses ;  he  has  gained  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  world  about 
him ;  and,  most  Avonderful  achievement  of  all,  he  has  not  only  learned 
to  attach  definite  and  correct  meaning  to  the  multitude  of  sounds  we 
call  spoken  words,  but  he  has  learned  to  form  them  with  exactness, 
by  the  use  of  the  complicated  and  delicate  machinery  provided  for 
that  purpose,  and,  more  than  this,  to  combine,  arrange  and  inflect 
them,  and  with  them,  intelligibly  and  accurately  to  express  his 
thoughts.  In  truth,  the  remaining  work  of  education  seems  little 
more  than  the  bringing  to  perfection  of  what  was  in  these  few  years 
acquired.  It  is  at  this  interesting  and  wonderful  period,  when  the 
powers  of  perception  and  memory  are  capable  of  performing  such 
marvellous  work,  that  he  is  subjected  to  the  regular  discipline  of  the 
schools,  and  no  duty  is  more  delicate  and  important  than  its  j^roper 
application.  In  the  so-called  higher  schools  he  is  in  a  measure  formed, 
and  beyond  the  control  of  his  teacher,  with  habits,  cast  of  thought 
and  feeling  determined ;  but  here  he  is  peculiarly  in  the  formative 
stage.  Taken  in  any  point  of  view,  then,  are  not  these  Primary 
Schools — these  moulds  which  are  to  shape  human  nature  in  its  most 
plastic  and  impressionable  state — of  the  highest  importance,  demand- 
ing teachers  not  only  of  natural  efficiency,  but  of  practised  skill  ? 
No  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the   government   of  any 
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school,  and  in  the  Primary,  more  than  any  other,  success  depends 
upon  the  tact  and  natural  aptitude  of  the  teacher.  She  must  hare 
the  power  to  attract  the  children,  and  to  insensibly  and  without  ejffbrt 
win  their  confidence  and  love,  the  secret  of  which  lies  in  a  great  de- 
gree in  the  teacher's  love  for  the  children.  Without  this,  however  ex- 
cellent a  disciplinarian  she  may  be,  she  will  fall  short  of  attaining  the 
true  ideal  of  such  a  school.  Gentleness  of  tone  and  manner  is  also 
requisite,  and  is  not  at  all  incompatible  with  necessary  firmness  and 
exact  discipline.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  studies  should 
be  attractive  and  the  school  hours  pleasant.  By  skilfully  exciting  and 
gratifying  curiosity,  and  by  alternating  work  Avith  amusement,  each 
moment  may  be  pleasantly  and  profitably  occupied.  Care,  however, 
should  be  taken  that  the  period  of  daily  confinement  should  not  be 
too  long.  Our  recent  experience  has  satisfied  us  that  the  Primary 
Schools  which  were  kept  only  three  hours,  were  quite  as  beneficial  as 
those  which  were  continued  four. 

As  some  difiicvdty  has  occurred  in  one  or  two  cases  from  the  inflic- 
tion of  coi-jDoral  punishment,  it  may  not  be  improper  for  us  to  express 
an  opinion  on  the  much-vexed  question  of  the  propriety  of  a  resort  to 
it.  While  we  are  not  prepared  to  advocate  its  exclusion  from  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  school,  we  think  it  should  be  used  with  exceeding 
caution.  A  resort  to  brute  force  and  physical  pain  should  never  be 
had,  until  all  influences  of  a  higher  character  have  been  exhausted, 
and  then  the  punishment  should  be  inflicted  deliberately,  calmly,  and 
as  an  act  of  justice  and  necessary  discipline.  Particular  care  shoidd 
be  taken  that  it  should  not  bear  the  appearance  of  an  angry  assault, 
for  in  that  event  it  cannot  fail  to  excite  in  return  fierce  and  vindictive 
feeling,  that  will  continue  long  after  an  apparent  submission  has  been 
enforced.  As  a  general  thing  the  best  teachers  have  least  occasion  to 
resort  to  the  rod;  and  he  who  cannot  command  his  temper  while  using 
it  should  discard  it  wholly.  Let  him  be  assured  he  will  do  vastly 
more  mischief  than  good  with  it.  Great  care,  too,  should  be  taken 
that  the  punishment  should  not  be  immoderate  or  of  a  character  that 
may  inflict  serious  or  permanent  injury.  Such  a  j^unishment  is  unau- 
thorized by  the  law,  and  exposes  the  teacher  to  a  criminal  penalty. 
He  is  only  protected  while  acting  within  the  limits  of  moderate  and 
judicious  chastisement.  But  while  the  rod  should  be  used  with  such 
exceeding  care  and  judgment,  there  are  cases  when  it  is  unfortunately 
necessary,  and  then  the  teacher  should  have  the  firmness  to  apply  it.  It 
is  the  last  resort  next  to  expulsion,  and  we  believe  it  should  be  tried 
before  expulsion.  If  no  correction  or  discipline  avail,  and  the  good 
of  the  school  demand  it,  expulsion  must  be  the  final  remedy. 

School  Committee.— Al,tbev  Miller,  C.  H.  B.  Snow,  Geo.  D.  Coloky,  Henrt  L. 
Jones,  Geo.  A.  Torrey,  Thos.  S.  Blood. 
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GARDNER. 

In  regard  to  the  employment  of  teachers,  we  think  there  should  be 
a  settled  policy  of  the  town  ;  and  while  we  have  no  desire  to  add  to 
the  duties  and  labors  of  the  scliool  committee,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  we  believe,  that  as  with  them  is  the  duty  of  accepting  or 
rejecting  all  teachers,  so  with  them  should  be  the  duty  of  selecting 
and  contracting  with  them.  If  prudential  committees  of  each  district 
are  authorized  to  do  this,  it  can  only  be  done  from  year  to  year  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  town,  previous  to  which  time  many  of  the  best 
teachers  are  secured  in  other  places.  Our  experience  the  past  year 
has  confirmed  this  fjxct. 

In  looking  for  a  teacher  to  continue  the  school  in  district  No.  2,  we 
found  some  excellent  teachers  then  employed,  but  who  might  at  that 
time  have  been  employed  for  the  coming  year.  But  as  the  tenn  of 
one  member  of  the  committee  expired  with  the  year  and  another  pro- 
posed to  resign  his  office,  and  as  Ave  did  not  know  what  action  the  town 
would  take  at  its  annual  meeting,  we  did  not  feel  authorized  at  that 
time  to  make  any  contracts  with  teachers  for  the  coming  year.  Im- 
mediately after  the  annual  meeting  the  committee  for  the  coming  year 
applied  to  these  teachers,  and  from  most  of  them  got  that  reply  so 
unpleasant  to  receive  from  a  young  lady,  "  I  am  previously  engaged." 
School  Committee. — J.  M.  Moore,  J.  D.  Edgell,  David  Kelton. 

LANCASTER. 

We  believe  much  might  be  accomplished  by  moi-e  efficient  superin- 
tendence of  this  work.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  man  who  should 
hire  twelve  laborers  and  set  them  in  different  parts  of  his  estate  to  do 
work  of  great  difficulty,  and  then  should  employ  three  men,  who  were 
commissioned  to  go  singly,  once  in  each  month,  to  see  how  they  got 
on  with  the  work,  and  discharge  any  if  it  proved  necessary,  requiring 
them  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  report  what  and  how  much  work  had 
been  done  ?  It  is  only  the  natural  aptitude  of  our  teachers  that  en- 
ables a  town  to  continue  such  a  system,  and  the  wonder  ought  to  be 
that  we  get  so  good  results  as  we  do.  We  are  convinced  that  a  more 
effective  system  might  be  adopted,  and  many  men  and  many  towns 
have  adopted  a  much  more  effective  and  more  profitable  system. 
School  Committee. — Silas  Thurston,  Geo.  M.  Bartol,  W.  A.  Kilbouhn. 

MENDON. 

It  may  be  regretted,  it  may  be  a  prevalent  folly,  but  it  is  a  fact, 
nevertheless,  that  the  days  of  flogging  schools  into  order  and  studi- 
ousness  are  gone.     It  seems  probable  that  legislative  enactment  will 
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speedily  abolisli  coiporal  punishment  altogetlier.  The  people  have 
virtually  done  it  already.  Hence,  we  say,  that  severity  of  govern- 
ment in  school  or  elsewhere,  though  it  may  give  temporary  relief,  is 
not  likely  to  prove  permanently  useful.  Our  friends  will  doubtless 
find,  should  it  be  introduced,  that  the  close  of  schools,  instead  of  show- 
ing disorderly  scholars,  will  find  scarcely  enough  present  to  furnish 
material  for  examination. 

The  advocates  of  a  return  to  old-fashioned  modes  of  governing 
schools  must  admit,  we  think,  even  while  reflecting  on  modern  de- 
generacy, that  parents  were  the  real  disciplinarians.  They  made  the 
sentiment  of  the  times,  they  supported  teachers  and  repressed  schol- 
ars all  through  the  halcyon  days  of  the  ferule  and  the  raw-hide,  and 
they  alone  formed  the  power  behind  the  throne,  which  really  enforced 
obedience  to  the  tyrant  of  the  school-room.  But  a  new  regime  is 
established,  and  those  who  work  in  full  accordance  therewith  have  no 
difiiculty  in  the  matter  of  discipline  ;  nor  shall  we,  when  we  individu- 
ally begin  to  work,  and  willingly  assume  our  share  of  responsibility. 

It  is  noticeable  that  some  parents,  most  forward  in  condemning  the 
management  of  schools,  show  the  least  capacity  or  willingness  in 
training  their  own  children  aright.  It  seems  more  consistent  either 
to  take  the  burden  of  the  conduct  of  our  children  upon  ourselves 
alone,  or,  if  we  choose  to  place  it  on  another,  to  imitate  our  fi^thers, 
and  give  that  other  full  power  without  question  as  to  the  method  pur- 
sued, provided  the  work  of  governing  be  done.  If  the  day  for  this 
course  is  past,  should  we  not,  rather  than  let  the  young  suffer,  per- 
haps be  ruined,  put  our  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel  ? 

People  have  so  little  confidence  ur  the  continuance  of  the  district 
system  that  outlays  for  school-houses  are  made  with  great  reluctance. 
In  view  of  recent  laws  affecting  this  system,  an  extract  from  which 
we  have  appended  to  this  report,  and  the  divided  opinions  existing  in 
town  in  regard  to  the  matter,  their  hesitation  is  not  strange.  We 
wish  the  town  would  speedily  vote  to  discard  the  district  system. 
An  established  system  of  some  kind,  in  whose  permanence  we  can 
confide,  and  into  harmony  with  which  we  can  bring  our  labor  and  our 
efforts  for  the  future,  even  if  more  faulty  than  the  present,  is  exceed- 
ingly desirable. 

The  districts  were  always  feeble  organizations,  and  although  in  this 
town  they  have  some  supporters  among  the  true  friends  of  good 
schools,  it  is,  we  believe,  a  fact  that  the  strongest  advocates  of  their 
continuance  are  among  the  last  to  perform  faithfully  the  duties,  or 
even  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  pertaining  to  members  of  a 
district,  to  whose  existence  they  cling  so  devotedly. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of  schools,  however,  always 
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springs  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  apathy  of  those  whose  children 
should  attend  them.  Sometimes  a  teacher  is  found  who  wins  success 
in  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances ;  but  average  teachers  are  about 
as  useful  as  the  people  see  fit  to  make  them.  They  do  well  if  well 
supported ;  but  neglected,  unguided  scholars  and  often  parents  arrayed 
against  them,  contending  "  singly  against  a  host,"  they  inevitably  fail, 
wholly  or  partially.  Neglect  alone  is  enough  to  kill  nearly  everything 
whose  life  is  desirable  in  the  organic,  intellectual  or  moral  world,  and 
the  much-prized  Public  School  institution  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
School  CcjnOTi«ee.— GusTAVus  B.  Wili.ia-ms,  Micajah  C.  Gaskill,  David  Adams. 

MILLBURY. 

Truancy  and  Absence  from  School. — The  committee  desire  to  call 
the  attention  of  their  fellow-citizens  to  this  great  and,  we  fear,  grow- 
ing evil.  "We  earnestly  ask  them  to  assist  us  in  applying  the  needful 
remedy.  After  paying  so  heavy  a  tax  for  the  support  of  schools,  it  is 
wrong  to  have  so  many  children  deprived  of  their  benefits. 

Sometimes  we  are  accosted  thus :  "  Why  don't  you  have  these  chil- 
dren, coasting  in  the  streets  and  endangering  the  safety  of  travellers, 
in  the  school-room,  where  they  belong  ?  In  coming  a  half  mile  we 
have  seen  a  dozen  of  them.  It  costs  our  manufacturing  establishment 
a  dollar  a  day  the  year  through  to  keep  the  schools  in  operation.  We 
pay  the  tax  cheerfully,  but  we  don't  want  the  money  thrown  away." 
Now  no  one  has  any  right  to  complain  of  such  logic.  It  is  certainly 
conclusive.  But  what  committee,  unaided  by  their  fellow-citizens, 
can  successfully  grapple  with  an  evil  so  wide-spread  and  vast.  Some 
of  our  popixlation  seem  not  to  care  whether  their  children  are  in  school 
or  not.  They  think,  in  this  free  country,  men  should  be  permitted  to 
do  as  they  please.  They  do  not  want  committee  men  to  interfere  with 
their  domestic  affairs.  But  these  persons  make  a  great  mistake  in  sup- 
posing that  the  education  of  their  children  is  left  at  their  option.  The 
child  and  society  have  rights  as  well  as  the  parent.  Within  certain 
restrictions  these  rights  are  paramount  to  all  others.  The  law  makes 
it  the  dvity  of  every  parent  or  person  who  has  children  in  his  charge 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  to  furnish  them  at  least  with  twelve  weeks 
of  schooling  during  the  year,  six  weeks  of  which  shall  be  consecutive  ; 
and  for  every  neglect  of  this  duty  the  party  ofiending  is  liable  to  a  for- 
feiture of  twenty  dollars.  There  is  also  a  law  respecting  habitual 
truants  and  children  not  attending  school,  or  without  any  regular  or 
lawful  occupation,  or  growing  up  in  ignorance,  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  sixteen.  It  would  be  a  kindness  to  all  concerned  to  put  these 
wise  and  beneficent  laws  in  force. 
Chairman. — E.  Y.  Gareette. 
22 
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MILFORD. 

A  Common  School  education,  if  it  means  anything,  seems  to  mean 
this  :  the  best  possible  development  of  our  boys  and  girls,  physically, 
morally  and  intellectually,  into  good  healthy,  true  and  useful  men  and 
women.  They  should  early  learn  to  obey  the  laws  of  health  ;  they 
should  understand  and  conform  to  the  principles  of  virtue,  truth  and 
honesty ;  and  their  intellectual  culture  should  be  to  unfold,  develop 
and  direct  their  natural  capacities,  faculties  and  powers,  to  the  end 
that  they  may  be  useful  and  happy. 

If  these  positions  be  correct,  then  it  is  for  those  having  charge  of 
children — parents,  committees  and  teachers — to  see  to  it  that  they 
have  this  education  in  the  easiest  and  shortest  manner  j)0ssible.  All 
school  studies  and  exercises  should  be  arranged  and  conducted  in  a 
way  i^leasing  and  attractive  to  the  children.  A  hunter  will  walk  more 
miles  in  a  day  than  a  road  traveller,  and  easier. 

If  these  things  could  be  properly  managed  there  would  be  little 
need  of  stuffing,  as  it  is  sometimes  called ;  nor  wovdd  there  be  much 
occasion  for  coercion.  It  is  as  natural  for  children  to  learn  as  it  is  for 
them  to  breathe  ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  they  learn  proper,  use- 
ful and  necessary  things.  It  is,  perhaps,  safe  to  say,  it  is  mainly  when 
lessons  or  subjects  are  presented  to  them  in  an  unnatural  or  disa- 
greeable manner,  either  by  teacher  or  text-book,  or  both,  that  they 
will  not  be  studious  and  cannot  be  attentive. 

We  have,  perhaps,  in  some  of  our  schools,  too  much  book ;  too  much 
committing  to  memoiy  of  long  questions  and  answers,  and  oftentimes 
as  unmeaning  to  the  children  as  they  are  long ;  and,  it  may  be,  too 
little  of  oral,  associative,  connected  instruction.  It  is  better  for  the 
teachers  to  ask  questions  than  to  answer  them.  By  a  series  of  well- 
put  questions  from  the  teacher,  all  the  obscurity  which  clouded  the 
subject  in  the  little  mind  is  dispelled,  step  by  step,  and  the  child  sees 
clearly  the  principle  involved  in  the  exercise.  It  sees  the  why  and 
wherefore ;  for  it  has  leai'ned  to  trace  the  relation  of  one  thing  to 
another,  and  to  compare  one  thing  with  another.  In  fact,  it  has 
learned  to  think,  to  reason ;  and  when  one  thing,  little  though  it  be, 
has  been  mastered  in  this  way,  a  great  deal  has  been  done ;  something 
great  to  the  child  has  been  gained ;  a  victory  won,  making  the  next 
more  easily  achieved, 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  attendance  of  the  High  School 
during  the  past  year.  It  has  improved  even  when  improvement  could 
not  reasonably  be  expected.  Last  year,  the  percentage  was  .99^^^; 
this  year,  .99-f*^.  During  the  summer  term,  the  percentage  was  .99y%. 
There  were  only  three  cases  of  absence  during  this  entire  term,  indi- 
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eating  a  degree  of  health  that  is  truly  remarkable.  Of  the  class  to 
graduate  the  coming  year,  sixteen  in  number,  one-half  have  not  been 
absent  nor  tardy  during  the  course,  a  period  of  three  years  and  one- 
half!  Absence  rarely  occurs,  except  for  reasons  that  are  pronounced 
satisfiictory  by  the  rules  and  regulations.  For  instance :  of  the  present 
junior  class,  numbering  forty-five  during  the  winter  term,  twenty-five 
have  not  been  absent  for  two  terms  ;  fifteen  have  been  absent  solely 
on  accovmt  of  sickness  ;  while  five  have  been  absent  for  other  reasons. 
Of  these  five,  three  or  four  have  been  absent  on  account  of  domestic 
affliction  or  absence  from  town.  The  same  statement  is  true,  substan- 
tially, of  the  other  classes.  It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  maximum 
percentage  of  attendance  has  been  reached.  The  attendance,  it  is 
easy  to  see,  has  an  important  bearing  upon  success  as  a  scholar. 

School  Committee. — Edwin  Battles,  Geo.  E.  Stact,  Geo.  G.  Pakker,  Henry  E. 
Tales,  Geo.  G.  Jones,  Delano  Patrick. 

NEW   BRAINTREE. 

We  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  school  discipline.  This 
subject  is  being  agitated  more  than  usual  in  many  places,  and  it  is 
even  attempted  to  make  it  a  subject  of  legislation. 

Every  one  acknowledges  the  necessity  of  thorough  government  in 
school;  the  only  question  is  how  to  accomplish  it.  Some  claim  that 
it  can  always  be  done  by  what  they  call  kindness,  by  which  is  meant, 
sometimes,  moral  suasion,  at  other  times  simply  indulgence. 

We  think  it  is  an  axiom  that  children  will  not  learn  unless  they  are 
controlled.  They  must  be  in  subjection  to  authority ;  must  submit  or 
be  willing  to  submit  to  a  superior  will.  We  do  not  doubt  that  most 
children,  at  home  and  at  school,  may  be  controlled  by  kindness ;  but 
we  think  it  a  great  folly  to  lay  down  the  rule  that  force  must  never  be 
used.  Some  say,  if  a  scholar  cannot  be  controlled  except  by  force, 
expel  him ;  but  they  forget  that  expulsion  is  force,  and  a  kind  of  force 
which,  if  generally  exercised,  would  defeat  the  very  end  for  which 
schools  are  organized  and  sustained,  viz. :  to  educate  our  children. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  expulsion  should  be  resorted  to  only  in  an 
extremity,  when  every  other  means  fails.     It  should  be  the  last  resort. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  use  of  force  in  school  is  inconsist- 
ent with  kindness.  On  the  contrary,  the  greatest  real  kindness  you 
can  do  an  indolent,  idle,  wilful,  vicious,  or  disobedient  scholar,  is  to 
bring  him  by  force  into  subjection,  if  subjection  cannot  be  otherwise 
secured.  If  corporal  punishment  is  deemed  necessary  to  secure  this 
end,  then  why  should  it  not  be  used  ?  But  if  forced  to  inflict  corpo- 
ral punishment,  it  should  be  done  with  the  rod,  calmly,  with  manifest 
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reluctance,  and  in  a  spirit  of  unmistakable  kindness ;  never,  if  possi- 
ble, hastily  or  in  passion,  or  with  the  least  semblance  of  a  revengeful 
spirit. 

Punishment  should  never  be  inflicted  merely  to  secure  or  to  enforce 
the  teacher's  authority,  but  because  the  teacher's  authority  is  essential 
to  the  highest  and  most  rapid  advancement  of  the  scholar  in  that  for 
which  he  is  sent  to  school. 

There  may  be  occasions  when,  if  a  teacher  has  the  strength  and 
nerve,  it  would  be  proper  and  wise  for  him  to  seize  a  rebellious  pupil 
and  shake  him  into  submission.  It  no  doubt  does  a  bad  boy  good  to 
be  so  shaken  up.  But  it  would  scarcely  comport  with  dignity  or  deli- 
cacy in  a  lady  teacher  to  resort  to  such  an  extreme  measure.  We 
object,  for  a  similar  reason,  and  for  other  reasons  which  need  not  be 
enumerated,  to  the  use  of  the  hand  or  a  book,  or  any  such  irregular- 
ity, as  the  instrument  of  punishment.  We  object  to  it  because  such 
punishment  is  usually  inflicted  in  haste,  and  too  frequently  in  anger, 
which  defeats  to  a  great  extent,  the  end  of  punishment.  We  question 
if  it  does  not  always  do  more  harm  than  good  to  punish  in  anger. 

In  regard  to  the  whole  subject  of  school  discipline,  there  is  greater 
need,  in  parents  and  teachers,  in  essayists  and  legislators,  of  the  exer- 
cise of  common  sense,  and  less  of  sentimentalism.  The  parent  must 
remember  that,  in  the  school-room,  the  teacher  has  full  authority ;  and 
the  parent  must  not  blame  the  teacher  if,  to  secure  order  and  good 
discipline,  the  teacher  resort  to  the  same  means  that  the  parent  uses 
at  home,  or  ought  to  use.  We  say  ought  to  use,  because  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  lack  of  order  and  discipline  at  home  makes  the 
duties  of  the  teacher  in  the  school-room  more  burdensome  and  more 
diflicult.  And  the  teacher  should  remember  that,  in  the  discipline  of 
the  school-room,  he  ought  to  be  actuated  by  the  same  motives  and  the 
same  spirit  of  patience,  forbearance  and  love  that  would  influence  the 
kind  but  conscientious  parent  at  home. 

School  Commitlee. — John  H.  Gueney,  Geo.  K.  Tufts. 

NORTHBOROUGH. 

The  first  school  committee  of  this  town  was  chosen  April,  1826, 
agi-eeably  to  an  enactment  of  the  legislature,  passed  March  4,  the 
same  year ;  before  which  time  the  minister  and  the  selectmen  were 
the  visitors  and  superintendents  of  the  schools.  From  this  date, — more 
than  ten  years  before  the  Board  of  Education  was  established, — the 
school  committee  of  Northborough  made  a  report  to  the  town  each 
year ;  copies  of  which  reports  are  contained  in  the  town  records,  up  to 
the  time  when  they  were  printed  in  a  pamjDhlet  form.     In  1828,  (forty 
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years  since,)  the  town  adopted  a  system  of  regulations,  which  was 
printed,  and  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  rules  which  remain  in  force 
at  the  present  time. 

It  was  at  a  much  earlier  period  that  the  district  system  was  intro- 
duced. In  1770,  the  town,  or  precinct  as  it  was  then  called,  was  di- 
vided into  four  squadrons;  and  ten  years  afterwards,  (1780,)  four 
school-houses  were  erected,  at  an  average  cost  of  about  a  hundred  and 
thirty-six  dollars.  The  number  of  school  districts  was  afterwards  in- 
creased to  six ;  a  division  which,  with  some  modifications,  has  been 
kept  up  to  the  present  time. 

Half  a  century  ago,  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  several  districts 
was  nearly  the  same  in  each.  Even  the  school  on  Ball  Hill,  which  is 
now  reduced  to  a  handful,  then  contained  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty 
pupils ;  and  the  other  schools  averaged  more  than  half  a  hundred,  and 
so  continued  for  many  years. 

After  an  interval  of  thirty-six  years,  the  disparity  of  numbers  has 
gi-eatly  increased.  Three  of  the  schools — those  in  the  4th,  5th,  and 
6th  districts — have  become  very  small ;  while  those  in  the  2d  and  3d 
have  been  considerably  reduced  in  numbers.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Centre  School,  in  two  divisions,  has  been  gradually  increasing  in  num- 
bers, and  contains,  at  present,  not  much  short  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils ;  while  the  High  School  numbered,  the  last  term,  over  eighty. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  seem  that  the  old  district  system 
is  unsuited  to  the  times,  and  that  something  better  should  take  its  place. 

This  the  town  undertook  to  do  two  years  since,  by  establishing  a 
gi-aded  system  of  schools.  A  High  School  was  inaugurated  and  has 
been  in  successful  operation  for  six  successive  terms.  An  Intemiediate 
School  was  also  established.  Both  of  these  are  annual  schools ;  kept 
forty  weeks,  in  three  terms.  The  Primary  Schools  are  kept  three 
terms,  of  ten  weeks  each.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  state,  that  the  sys- 
tem, which  has  now  been  on  trial  two  full  years,  has  been  attended 
with  very  satisfactory  results. 

Chairman.— S.  Allen. 

NORTHBRIDGE. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  every  change  of  books,  or  method 
of  teaching,  is  an  improvement ;  or  that  the  hill  of  science  will  ever 
be  ascended  without  much  difficulty  and  toil.  But  the  art  of  teach- 
ing, with  all  its  appliances,  has  advanced  equally  with  others,  and  it 
would  be  about  as  sensible  for  the  fi^rmer  to  boast  of  the  superiority 
of  his  ancient  implements  of  agriculture,  or  the  manufacturer  of  the 
spinning-wheels  and  hand-looms  of  his  maternal  ancestry,  as  of  the 
superior  educational  advantages  of  the  past  century.     The  schools  of 
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our  town  can  furnish,  to-day,  better  facilities  for  education  than  the 
academies  of  thirty  years  ago.  Improved  school-books,  better  methods 
of  instruction,  and  larger  schools,  enable  a  pupil  to  leave  the  school- 
room at  fourteen  with  a  better  education  than  was  obtained  formerly 
at  twenty  years  of  age. 

We  are  aware  that  we  are  no  nearer  perfection  in  matters  of  instruc- 
tion, than  the  mechanic  in  the  appliances  of  his  art ;  but  we  must  do 
as  he  does,  take  the  best  that  oiFers,  and  work  with  it  till  something 
better  is  discovei'ed. 

Neither  do  we  claim  that  the  present  theories  of  teaching,  and  su- 
periority of  our  schools  over  the  past,  is  due  to  any  special  talent  of 
the  educators  of  the  present  age,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  invent- 
ors, for  that  probably  has  been  about  the  same  in  all  ages ;  but  like 
them  it  has  advanced  step  by  step,  with  frequent  failures  and  successes, 
alike  contributing  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge  and  advance- 
ment of  the  sciences.  And  as  the  jDresent  century  has  developed  but 
few  if  any  new  principles  of  mechanics,  but  simply  applied  those  of  a 
past  age,  so  Pestalozzi,  the  great  founder  of  the  modern  system  of 
instruction,  belonged  to  the  eighteenth  century. 

For  a  period  of  thirty  years  we  have  had  schools  in  this  State  for 
the  special  training  of  teachers.  Institutes  have  been  held  annually, 
in  all  sections  of  the  State,  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  and  direct 
the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  best  methods  of  instruction ;  but  here 
the  similarity  still  continues,  for  where  an  inventor  has  pi-oduced 
something  of  acknowledged  merit,  he  frequently  has  before  him  the 
more  difficult  task  of  making  the  world  believe  it.  However  much  of 
misconcejjtion  and  prejudice  there  remains  to  be  overcome,  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  none  but  trained  teachers  will  be  desired. 

School   Committee. — R.    R.  Clarke,  J.  Laselle,   G.    Benson,    Stuakt    Deemot, 
Charles  0.  Bachelloe,  Luke  Faenum. 


NORTH  BROOKFIELD. 

No  male  teachers  have  been  employed  during  the  year  except  in 
the  High  School,  and  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  schools 
ai'e  the  better  for  it ;  not  because  we  think  women  are  always  or  gen 
erally  better  teachers  than  men, — on  which  point,  as  there  is  no  occa- 
sion for  doing  so,  we  express  no  opinion, — but  because  the  young  men 
whom  we  could  afford  to  employ  in  our  district  schools  are  generally 
immature,  of  imperfect  education,  without  much,  if  any,  experience  in 
teaching ;  and,  not  intending  to  make  that  their  profession,  have  no 
strong  desire  and  make  no  serious  effort  to  be  accomj^lished  and 
thorough  teachers,  but  are  satisfied  if  they  can  finish  the  term  without 
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particular  discredit  to  themselvea  ;  while  we  can  usually  find  ladies  of 
sufiicicnt  education  whose  characters  are  mature,  who  have  had  con- 
siderable experience,  who  expect  and  intend  to  teach  for  some  years 
at  least,  whose  reputation  as  teachers  is  valuable  to  them,  and  who 
therefore  have  a  direct  interest  in  doing  the  best  service  of  which 
they  are  capable. 

The  teacher's  calling  is  a  most  honorable  one,  not  only  because  its 
influence  is  most  important,  but  because  it  requires  for  its  successful 
prosecution  some  of  the  very  highest  and  most  valuable  qualities  of 
mind  and  character,  the  possession  of  which  would  insure  success  and 
command  respect  in  almost  any  walk  of  life.  Benevolence,  firmness, 
energy,  system  and  self-control  for  the  discipline  of  the  school ;  vi- 
vacity, readiness  to  comprehend  the  working  of  other  minds,  accuracy 
and  clearness  of  thought  and  language  for  its  instruction, — these,  with 
knowledge  as  ample  as  may  be,  and  strict  conscientiousness  and  high 
principle,  are  the  qualities  of  a  first-class  teacher ;  and  a  person  pos- 
sessing all  these  would  seem  to  be  one  Avho  should  command  our  high- 
est respect  and  admiration. 

These  things  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  teachers  themselves. 
They  should  never  forget  that  their  business  is  one  which  requires 
thought  and  contrivance  ;  that  it  does  not  consist  merely  in  hearing 
so  many  recitations  or  going  through  an  established  routine.  They 
should,  if  possible,  inform  themselves  of  new  methods  of  instruction, 
and  what  enterprising  and  thoughtful  persons  similarly  employed  are 
doing  and  saying  on  the  subject.  It  is  not  necessarily  the  case  that 
the  methods  of  our  fathers  were  the  best  possible  for  their  day,  and  it 
is  still  less  certain  that  they  are  the  best  for  ours.  Nor  yet  do  we  say 
that  the  new  ways  are  always  better ;  but  we  do  say  that  the  teacher 
should  be  able  and  willing  to  give  to  such  subjects  intelligent  and 
candid  consideration,  and  to  approve  and  adopt  such  suggestions  of 
others  as  are  valuable.  Such  enterprise  or  activity  of  mind  is  expected 
of  persons  in  all  other  employments,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it  is 
not  as  useful  in  the  business  of  education. 

In  closing  our  rejDort,  we  would  congratu.late  the  town  on  the  pros- 
pect of  improvement  in  the  schools,  which  we  may  reasonably  expect, 
from  the  policy  now  inaugurated  of  having  three  terms  in  a  year  in- 
stead of  two  as  heretofore.  This  will  unquestionably  give  us  great 
advantage  over  other  towns  in  the  vicinity,  in  securing  the  best  teach- 
ers, and  for  other  obvious  reasons  encourages  the  hope  that,  at  the 
close  of  the  next  year,  the  school  committee  may  be  enabled  to  report 
decided  progress  in  the  educational  interests  of  the  town. 

School  Committee. — J.  E.  Gkeene,  Hiram  Knight,  Amasa  Walker,  S.  P.  Martin, 
Warren  Tylek. 
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PAXTON. 

It  has  long  been  a  custom,  here,  for  the  several  districts,  when  their 
School  money  for  one  year  is  not  all  expended  during  the  year,  to  use 
the  remainder  for  the  next  year,  as  an  addition  to  the  annual  grant  for 
that  year.  This  is  not  strictly  legal.  If  money  is  granted  for  any 
specified  purpose  for  one  year,  and  it  is  not  expended  during  that  year, 
it  is  not  legal  to  use  it  for  that  purpose  or  any  other  after  that  time, 
without  another  vote  of  the  town.  It  remains  in  the  treasury,  to  be 
disposed  of  as  the  town  sees  fit.  If  there  are  different  sums  of  money 
left  by  the  several  districts  unexpended  at  the  end  of  the  year,  they 
may  either  be  put  together  and  divided  equally  among  them,  for  the 
next  year,  or  each  district  may  be  permitted  to  use  its  unexpended 
part  in  some  succeeding  year ;  but  the  districts  themselves  have  no 
legal  right  to  dispose  of  it  in  any  way,  without  another  vote  of  the 
town.  We  have  taken  some  pains  to  examine  this  matter,  and  feel 
quite  confident  that  we  have  now  made  a  true  statement  in  reference 
to  it. 

School  Comm{Uee.—Wii.uAM  Phipps,  H.  "W.  Hubbakd,  E.  W.  Conant. 

PETERSHAM. 

The  subject  of  coi-poral  punishment  is  being  much  discussed  now 
among  educators  and  the  public  generally,  and  those  whose  opinion  is 
most  worthy  of  regard,  however  differing  otherwise,  concede  that  it 
should  be  reduced  to  the  very  lowest  amount.  We  are  becoming 
very  doubtful  of  that  person's  power  to  govern  well  who  finds  him- 
self obliged  to  resort  frequently  to  his  ferule  or  his  fist ;  and  who,  in 
these  violent  exhibitions  of  his  authority,  is  not  only  ventilating  his 
own  Avrath,  but  betraying  to  the  ever  keen  eye  of  youth  his  own 
weakness.  Even  where  there  is  grievous  offence  a  teacher  must  still 
be  superior  in  spirit  as  in  place,  seeking  with  fatherly  interest  the  last- 
ing good  of  the  offender,  even  while  sustaining  the  order  of  the  school ; 
never  descending  like  some  bigger  boy  to  the  tone  and  bearing  of  a 
fight.  Practical  wisdom,  however,  in  this  matter  is  very  necessary. 
A  great  many  things  go  with  a  great  many  things — time  and  circum- 
stances, tone  and  spirit,  are  all  to  be  considered,  and  while  we  offer  it 
as  our  highest  ideal,  that  the  teacher  is  to  seek  for  perfect  inward 
quiet  and  kindness,  that  no  hate,  no  passion,  no  personal  feeling  shall 
enter  into  the  administration  of  correction,  we  do  certainly  hold  that 
it  is  not  wise  to  announce  to  a  mixed  school  of  all  sorts  and  conditions, 
that  in  no  case  is  the  hand  of  restraint  or  chastisement  to  be  laid 
iipon  offenders.     Better  however  that  the  teacher  have  a  discretionary 
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power  to  dismiss  unmanageable  older  scholars  from  the  school,  subject 
of  course  to  revision  by  committee,  and  the  returning  of  the  transgres- 
sor on  sufficient  assurance  of  amendment ;  and  thus,  without  taking  all 
fear  of  other  penalty  from  before  the  eyes,  those  disgraceful  scenes 
that  have  so  often  disfigured  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  will 
be  avoided,  the  teacher — sometimes  a  slender  woman — saved  from  de- 
scending into  the  vulgar  arena  of  personal  contest  with  bone  and 
muscle,  and  the  gross  offenders  taught  respect  for  the  silent  power  of 
law  and  character. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  glad  to  say  that  our  schools  are  on  the  as- 
cending scale,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  an  intelligent  people,  anxious 
for  the  prosperity  of  their  community,  cut  off  from  some  of  those 
larger  sources  of  increase  furnished  by  raih-oad  and  extensive  water 
privileges,  will  see  to  it,  at  least,  that  these  do  not  go  backward,  that 
this  one  last  element  of  hope  and  promise  be  not  neglected.  Penny 
wisdom  here  is  pound  foolish.  Even  a  single  dollar  more  per  year  on 
every  man's  tax, — a  dollar  so  often  wasted, — devoted  to  better  teach- 
ers in  some  cases,  and  longer  schools  in  all,  would  tell  its  story  grad- 
ually among  us,  in  increased  desire  for  information,  increased  calls  for 
papers  and  books,  in  better  conversation  and  public  speech,  climbing 
uj)  into  lyceums  and  libraries,  engendering  confidence  and  enterj^rise, 
and  coining  itself  over  and  over  at  last  into  hard  dollars  again,  and 
the  enhancement  of  even  the  real  estate  value  of  the  town.  Or,  more 
strongly,  we  are  not  an  intemperate  people,  but  even  the  money  spent 
among  us,  unnecessarily,  for  strong  drink,  would  give  to  us  at  least 
eight  months  schooling  every  year  now,  instead  of  six,  give  our  chil- 
dren better  homes  to  live  in,  better  farms  to  work  on,  and  themselves 
better  equipment  for  all  the  duties  and  exigencies  of  life,  while  the 
town  itself  would  gradually  come  up  to  be  a  better  and  more  desir- 
able place  for  either  the  retirement  of  wealth,  the  investment  of  capi- 
tal, or  the  home  of  thoughtful  scholarship. 
School  Committee.— D.  F.  Goddaed,  J.  M.  Holman. 

SHREWSBURY. 

******  A  tgf^gjjQj.  Qf  ygj.y  superior  qualifications ;  but 
this  has  not  been  sufficient  to  insure  her  complete  success.  Almost 
from  the  very  start,  some  of  the  parents — unwisely,  we  think — took 
exceptions  to  her  government  of  the  school  from  the  reports  of  their 
children, — no  other  evidence,  for  they  did  not  visit  it, — and  the  result 
was  the  usual  one  in  such  cases.  The  school  dwindled  down  to  less 
than  one-half  of  the  niimber  of  scholars  at  the  closing  examination. 
We  believe  these  parents  have  been  their '  own  worst  enemies.  By 
23 
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withdrawing,  or  allowing  their  children  to  leave  the  school,  the  loss 
has  alone  been  theirs.  We  very  much  fear  that  some  of  those  lads 
have  received  injurious  impressions,  which  may  prove  detrimental  to 
the  best  interest  of  the  school  during  all  their  coming  school  days ; 
and  this  mainly  from  the  fact,  we  believe,  of  parents  listening  to  the 
tales  of  their  children,  and  making  strictures,  and  even  condemning 
the  teacher  in  their  presence ;  and  in  some  cases  even,  we  fear,  the 
parents  have  little  or  no  control  over  them.  It  is  useless  to  appro- 
priate money  for  schools,  and  have  parents  refuse  their  co-operation. 
Every  case  requires  the  joint  action  with  the  teacher ;  and  herein  con- 
sists the  only  effectual  means  and  certain  security  of  harmonious  coun- 
sels, and  complete  success  in  study  and  in  goverment.  But  the  case 
does  not  rest  here — what  affects  one  school  affects  others  indirectly. 
Society  is  so  connected,  so  interwoven,  the  interests  of  one  man  with 
the  weal  of  another,  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  member  to  be  injured 
alone.  It  is  felt  to  the  outermost  circle.  We  believe  parents  make 
grievous  mistakes  and  injure  the  term  of  school  beyond  recovery, 
when  they  countenance  in  their  children  any  violation  of  the  regula- 
tions of  school. 

We  wish  to  call  the  especial  attention  of  the  town  to  the  inequality 
in  the  length  of  the  schools  in  the  several  districts.  While  No.  1  has 
had  twenty-one  weeks  during  the  past  year,  No.  3  has  had  thirty-five. 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  The  schools  in  the  several  districts  should 
be  of  uniform  duration.  The  pupils  in  oiie  district  are  entitled  to  the 
same  length  of  school  that  is  had  in  any  other.  As  long  as  the  town 
maintains  the  present  district  system,  just  so  long  shall  we  have  more 
or  less  of  this  inequality. 

There  are  so  many  contingencies  to  be  taken  into  account,  the  dif- 
ferent prices  j^aid  to  teachers  for  wages,  and  the  varying  prices  for 
board  and  fuel,  that  it  is  impossible  to  equalize  them  by  the  present 
method. 

We  hope  the  town  will  act  wisely  in  this  matter,  and  not  cling  to 
the  system,  when  reason  and  prudence  require  a  change.  In  the  sev- 
eral towns  where  the  district  system  has  been  given  up,  so  far  as  we 
can  ascertain,  the  results  have  been  favorable. 

As  we  compare  the  Common  Schools  of  to-day  with  those  of  our 
boyhood,  the  contrast  is  a  striking  one  in  several  particulars.  In  none 
more  so  than  in  the  difference  observable  in  the  ages  of  the  pupils. 
Then  scholars  were  not  too  wise  to  attend  the  Common  Schools  till 
they  arrived  at  manhood's  years  ;  and  even  then  reluctantly  left  them. 
Now  it  is  far  different ;  there  are  not  over  thirty  at  the  present  time 
attending  all  the  district  schools  in  town,  who  have  seen  sixteen  years. 
We  think  this  a  great  mistake,  and  parents  are  chiefly  responsible  for 
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it.  The  pupils  of  fifteen,  at  the  present  time,  are  probably  farther 
advanced  than  were  those  of  twenty  years  ago.  But  those  who  grad- 
uate from  our  Common  Schools  to-day,  we  believe,  are  not  so  well 
qualified  for  the  duties  or  the  business  of  life,  as  were  those  of  twenty 
years  ago,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  they  leave  the  school  at  such  an 
early  age.  We  believe  this  to  be  a  subject  that  demands  the  earnest 
consideration  of  every  well-wisher  of  our  government.  The  education 
of  the  great  mass,  in  connection  with  the  use  of  a  free  Bible,  we 
believe  to  be  amply  sufficient,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  to 
preserve  us  from  anarchy,  and  cause  the  blessings  of  our  free  govern- 
ment to  be  pei-petuated  to  all  coming  time. 

School  Committee.— A..  D.  Nouese,  Henry  Harlow,  F.  A.  Jewett. 

SOUTHBOROUGH. 

Iloral  Instruction. — We  have  called  the  special  attention  of  teach- 
ers to  the  importance  of  inculcating  moral  lessons  as  a  part  of  their 
daily  Avork.  The  object  of  our  school  system  is  to  furnish  a  practical 
education  to  the  children  and  youth  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  how 
can  that  education  be  called  practical  where  moral  culture  has  been 
neglected  ?  These  schools  are  designed  to  be  no  less  the  fountains  of 
"pure  morals"  than  of  "sound  learning."  That  this  object  may  be 
accomplished,  the  State  requires  by  statute  that  moral  instruction  shall 
be  given,  in  terms  as  j^laiu  as  that  instruction  shall  be  given  in  read- 
ing, arithmetic  and  grammar.  For  otherwise,  how  shall  they  be 
schools  where  are  learned  the  "great  lessons  of  life  and  duty,"  and 
where  the  children  and  youth  may  "  be  fitted  for  the  high  trusts  of 
manhood?"  When  this  moral  cultu.re  is  neglected,  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  work  of  education  is  neglected,  whether  we  consider 
the  happiness,  the  true  success  of  the  members  of  our  schools,  or  their 
fitness  for  the  present  and  future  relations  ■  of  life.  When,  therefore, 
we  do  not  see  some  advancement  in  these  schools  in  "  that  which  is 
lovely  and  of  good  report,"  in  "  politeness  and  good  behavior," — when 
the  evidence  is  wanting  that  the  advancement  in  the  principles  of 
"  piety  and  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth,  benevolence,  chastity, 
moderation  and  temperance,"  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  attainments 
in  the  bi-anches  of  oi'dinary  study  and  recitation,  a  shadow  is  thrown 
over  the  results  of  our  school  training.  And  here  should  the  intelli- 
gence and  wisdom  of  the  teacher  appear,  in  so  using  the  reading; 
lessons,  and  occurrences  in  and  out  of  the  school-room,  that  moral  sesi- 
timents  shall  be  impressed  upon  the  hearts  of  the  scholars.  This  iin> 
telligence  and  wisdom,  joined  with  a  true  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
moral  training,  will  often  turn  the  dullness  produced  sometimes  in  tihe- 
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school-room  by  routine,  into  tlie  favorable  season  for  imparting  a  les- 
son of  unspeakable  value. 

The  High  School  has  undoubtedly  been  of  great  advantage  to  the 
town.  Its  influence  for  good  has  been  and  is  felt  more  or  less  in  all 
our  schools.  It  has  taken  a  class  of  scholars  from  the  other  schools 
who  needed  much  of  the  teachers'  time  and  effort,  which  they  could 
not  have  given  without  neglecting  the  younger  scholars.  Many,  if 
not  all,  in  these  schools  have  been  stimulated  to  greater  diligence  in 
their  studies,  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  enjoy  its  privileges.  Let 
any  one  look  in  upon  the  High  School  when  in  session,  and  ask  the 
question,  How  many  of  these  scholars,  but  for  this  school,  must  have 
been  excluded  from  education,  beyond  the  rudiments,  or  must  pursue 
their  studies  at  great  expense  away  from  home  ?  The  answer  to  this 
question  will  speak  plainly  enough,  to  any  one  who  truly  appreciates 
the  value  of  such  an  education  as  it  furnishes,  of  the  importance  to 
the  town  of  our  High  School. 

School  Committee.— Soma  Colby,  Jonas  Fay,  Samuel  Appleton. 

SOUTHBRIDGE. 

Re-arrangement  of  Schools. — Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  a  very 
general  desire  began  to  be  publicly  expressed,  that  the  standard  of  all 
the  schools  in  the  town  should  be  advanced.  A  free  interchange  of 
thought  disclosed  a  prevailing  wish  that  decisive  action  should  be 
taken  to  provide  for  the  better  accommodation  of  our  Primary  schol- 
ars, and  to  do  away  with  the  unpleasant  feeling  existing  in  the  out 
districts  toward  the  central  committee.  The  wish  culminated  in  a 
vote  of  the  town,  at  its  annual  meeting,  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  which 
would  secure  the  best  teachers ;  to  abolish  the  school  districts ;  and 
increase  the  school  committee  to  nine.  This  action  of  the  town  makes 
the  intended  recommendation  of  the  committee,  in  this  direction, 
unnecessary. 

Necessity  for  Co-operation. — It  does  not,  however,  make  it  unneces- 
sary that  the  committee  appeal  to  the  professed  friends  of  education 
for  a  hearty  and  friendly  co-operation  in  the  work  of  elevating  the 
schools.  Truth  compels  the  statement  that  the  greatest  hindrance  to 
the  committee's  honest  endeavors  for  the  welfire  of  the  various  schools 
has  grown  out  of  indiscretions,  indifference  and  jealousies  in  individual 
districts.  Until  the  spirit  which  engenders  these  evils  is  imprisoned, 
there  can  be  no  jjroper  success.  Money  is  powerless  to  compass  it. 
Neighborhood  grudges  are  not  offset  by  the  town's  dollars.  They  are 
a  poison  that  must  be  eradicated.  Let  it  be  understood  by  all,  that 
the  ballot-box  has  laid  upon  individuals  the  onerous  duty  of  going  for- 
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ward  in  the  improvement  of  school  privileges  and  facilities,  and  that 
nothing  is  to  be  gained,  while  much  may  be  lost,  by  division  and 
contention.  So  long  as  this  duty  is  thus  incumbent,  the  committee 
can  have  no  choice  but  to  perform  it,  as  they  can  have  no  desire  but 
to  perform  it  for  the  best  interest  of  every  child  in  town.  If  they  err 
in  judgment,  a  remonstrance  uttered  behind  their  backs  can  do  no 
good.  If,  again,  a  remonstrance  properly  presented,  is  not  heeded,  the 
power  which  has  made  the  committee  can  in  due  time  unmake  it.  It 
has  been  said,  "  The  worst  use  you  can  jiut  a  man  to  is  to  hang  him." 
So  we  conceive  the  worst  use  you  can  put  a  school  officer  or  teacher 
to  is  to  vote  him  an  enemy,  and  make  him  a  theme  of  common  and 
censorious  remark  in  the  family,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  young 
upon  the  street.  You  may  scold  your  selectmen,  and  the  bricks  in 
your  new  sidewalk  lie  just  as  quietly  as  though  you  said  nothing ;  but 
when  you  talk  the  faults  of  teachers  or  committee  over  before  your 
children  with  every  neighbor  that  comes  in,  eacli  youthful  mind  be- 
comes a  burning  coal  to  kindle  and  help  to  consume  the  results  of 
taxation  and  toil. 

School  Comf?M«ec.— Manning  Leonard,  J.  "W.  Lewis,  E.  B.  Palmer. 

SPENCER. 

Discipline. — No  school  can  be  really  prosperous  unless  well  gov- 
erned. It  would  indeed  be  more  pleasant  for  both  teacher  and  schol- 
ars, if  the  former  should  never  be  obliged  to  resort  to  any  mode  of 
punishment  whatever.  But  a  school  is  seldom  seen  where  no  form  of 
punislnnent  is  needed,  and  sometimes  the  rod  is  indisjDensably  neces- 
sary. Some  children,  by  a  defective  education  at  home,  or  by  force 
of  in])orn  passions,  or  peculiar  temperament,  ai'e  strongly  self-willed 
and  defiant.  Such  are  not  always  moved  into  line  by  mild  and  per- 
suasive words.  Neither  are  they  brought  to  their  bearing  by  scolding, 
wliicli,  by  the  way,  should  never  be  indulged  in  by  a  teacher.  Neither 
should  a  teacher  be  rash,  threatening  in  a  passion  that,  on  the  exercise 
of  his  judgment  in  his  cooler  moinents,  he  would  be  unwilling  to  carry 
out.  Let  him  calmly  consider  his  duty  in  reference  to  the  offender, 
and  with  firmness  do  it.  The  infliction  of  punishment  requires  mod- 
eration and  firmness,  such  as  a  judicious  and  thoughtful  parent  should 
possess.  Corporal  punishment,  we  think,  should  not  be  discarded  from 
our  schools,  but  good  judgment  should  be  used  in  its  application.  One 
disorderly,  defiant  spirit,  may  infect  a  score  of  others,  and  thus  seri- 
ously impair,  if  not  destroy,  the  usefulness  of  the  school,  and  if  kind 
words  and  gentle  means  will  not  avail  to  correct  such,  they  must  be 
dealt  with  in  a  more  severe  manner.     The  rod  has  been  appHed  in  a 
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few  instances  in  our  schools  the  past  year,  and  its  influence,  we  think, 
has  been  most  sahitaiy.  We  liope  it  may  not  be  needed  in  the  future. 
Parental  Influence. — It  is  of  the  iitmost  importance  that  parental 
influence,  in  every  district,  should  be  exerted  in  favor  of  the  school. 
To  the  teacher  is  committed  the  entire  government  of  the  scholar 
while  in  the  school-house  and  on  the  adjoining  jjlay-gi'ound,  and  some 
have  thought  as  he  goes  and  returns  from  the  school.  But  certainly 
the  teacher  is  under  the  most  imperative  obligation  to  maintain  good 
discipline  in  the  school,  for  without  it  his  labors  will  be  of  little  value, 
and  no  parent  has  a  right  to  interfere  with  his  government.  If  he 
steps  beyond  his  authority,  if  he  is  rash,  using  improper  language  or 
methods  in  governing,  or  if  he  is  lax  in  discipline,  or  inefiicient  as  a 
teacher,  redress  for  such  grievances  can  be  secured  in  a  proper  way. 
Men  are  appointed  by  the  town  to  attend  to  such  cases.  We  cannot 
expect  perfection  even  in  the  best  of  teachers,  but  whatever  may  be  their 
faults  they  seldom  make  a  greater  mistake  or  commit  a  greater  wrong 
in  their  work,  than  do  those  parents  who,  in  the  presence  of  their  chil- 
dren and  neighbors,  indulge  in  the  practice  of  indiscriminate  fault- 
finding. It  is  the  most  eflectual  method,  and  seldom  known  to  fail, 
of  destroying  the  usefulness  of  the  school.  Better  were  it  for  all  con- 
cerned for  the  pupil  to  sufler  a  little  undue  severity,  or  a  little  neglect, 
than  for  parents  to  pursue  such  a  course,  so  well  calculated  to  destroy 
all  respect  for  the  teacher ;  for  if  children  do  not  respect  their  teacher, 
they  will  not  be  likely  to  profit  much  by  his  instructions. 
School  Committee. — E.  M.  Wheeler,  G.  L.  Hobbs,  N.  D.  George. 

STERLING. 

Of  the  really  good  teachers  in  town  during  the  past  winter,  nearly 
one-half  came  to  us  from  other  towns.  It  was  difficult  even  to  find 
teachers  for  the  winter  schools.  The  State  has  provided  schools  for 
the  training  of  teachers,  but  who  have  we  in  process  of  preparation 
for  this  work  ?  The  work  of  teaching  is  assuming  more  and  more  the 
dignity  and  imj^ortance  of  a  profession,  and  there  is  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  those  to  engage  in  it  who  are  thoroughly  qualified  to  under- 
take it.  Men  and  women  who  have  had  experience  are  called  for  in 
all  the  mechanic  arts,  and  even  in  agriculture  "  raw "  hands  are  not 
looked  upon  with  favor,  but  young  ladies  who  have  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing through  the  routine  of  Common  School  studies  are  placed  in  po- 
sitions of  trust  without  any  adequate  idea  of  the  responsibilities  they 
are  to  assume.  There  is  somewhat  of  truth  in  the  exaggerated  state- 
ment of  an  experienced  teacher,  who  declared  that  no  person  was 
qualified  to  teach  a  child  the  alphabet  who  had  not  thoroughly  mas- 
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tered  the  principles  of  algebra.  The  education  of  children  is  one  of 
the  highest  trusts  that  can  be  committed  to  any  one,  and  the  responsi- 
bilities connected  therewith  are  of  the  most  important  character. 
Teachers  need  thorough  mental  discipline  as  a  general  qualification 
for  their  work,  and  in  addition  to  this  they  need  that  special  training 
which  can  be  obtained  no  where  else  so  well  as  in  schools  established 
for  this  purpose. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  best 
schools  during  the  past  year  have  been  in  the  best  school-houses.  If  a 
school-house,  in  itself  considered,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  character 
of  a  school,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  condition 
of  a  school-house  indicates  the  state  of  feeling  in  a  district  in  respect 
to  the  value  and  importance  of  education.  But  we  believe  that  a 
school-room  does  exert  a  direct  influence  upon  the  school  within  its 
walls.  A  good  teacher  will  teach  a  better  school  in  a  good  school- 
house  than  in  a  poor  one,  and  a  poor  teacher  cannot  do  worse.  The 
pleasantness  or  unpleasantness  of  one's  surroundings  in  a  school-room 
have  a  wonderful  influence  upon  the  feelings.  They  encourage  to 
more  earnest  work,  or  dispel  all  ambitious  motives.  This  is  felt  alike 
by  teachers  and  pupils. 

School  Committee. — Henry  S.  Sawyer,  A.  S.  Nickerson,  E.  Gerry. 


STURBREDGE. 

The  difficulty  with  respect  to  some  of  our  teachers  has  been  that 
they  were  too  young ;  they  could  not  exert  the  influence,  and  use  the 
authority,  which  only  riper  age  can  give,  and  without  which  a  school, 
even  of  young  pupils,  cannot  be  carried  forward  to  the  point  which  it 
ought  to  reach.  Themselves  just  out  of  school,  and  needing  more  of 
the  discipline  and  training  of  the  school-room,  on  their  own  account, 
they  are  not  competent,  if  to  teach,  to  govern  a  school  successfully. 
In  view  of  all  this,  however  we  may  respect  the  motives  that  lead 
many  amiable  and  excellent  girls  to  engage  in  school-keeping,  and  to 
earn  in  this  w^ay  their  bread,  we  feel,  as  a  school  committee,  that  it  is 
asking  too  much  of  us  to  express  this  sympathy  by  sacrificing  to  it 
the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation.  Our  schools  are  established  for 
the  important  purpose  of  training  them  in  useful  knowledge ;  of  fur- 
nishing opportunities,  which,  to  many  of  them,  will  be  the  only  ones 
Avhich  they  Avill  ever  enjoy.  We  cannot  consent  that  in  our  hands 
they  should  degenerate  into  mere  charity  foundations,  for  tyros  to  try 
their  hand  at  school-keeping.  We  commend  them  to  some  other 
method  of  getting  a  living.  The  time  that  our  children  pass  in  school 
is  too  short,  the  issues  at  stake  are  too  important,  to  justify  us  in 
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waiving  their  interests  out  of  any  consideration  of  courtesy,  or  delicacy, 
or  sympathy  towards  those  who,  without  the  adequate  preparation, 
would  assume  the  difficult  and  responsible  office  of  teachers. 

Normal  Schools. — Before  dismissing  this  topic,  we  would  say  a 
word  upon  securing,  if  possible,  their  services  as  teachers  who  have 
had  the  benefit  of  our  Normal  Schools.  If  teaching,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  other  professions,  is  likely  to  be  done  best  by  those  who  have 
been  carefully  instructed  in  its  processes,  and  under  the  most  compe- 
tent educators,  why  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  help  of  such  ?  To  what 
purpose  are  these  schools  endowed  and  sustained  at  such  an  expense 
to  the  State,  if  not  that  the  State,  in  all  its  towns  and  districts,  may 
reap  the  benefit  of  them  ?  If  there  be'  a  best  way  of  doing  a  thing  in 
education,  as  in  everything  else,  why  not  act  upon  this  self-evident 
fact.  And  in  what  way  can  we  better  do  this  than  by  employing 
those  to  do  our  teaching  Avho  have  themselves  been  well  taught,  not 
only  as  respects  the  branches  pursued,  but  also — which  is  the  impor- 
tant point — as  to  the  best  modes  of  instructing  in  them.  "Why  seek 
the  imjDroved  methods  of  cultivating  our  farms,  and  improving  our 
stock,  while,  as  respects  this  all  important  matter  of  education,  Ave  re- 
main satisfied  with  the  old  wona-out  humdrum  routine  ?  If  there  is 
"  a  more  excellent  way,"  let  us  have  it. 

School  Studies. — These  claim  a  share  of  attention  in  our  report. 
We  wish  that  there  were  a  greater  variety  of  them.  We  believe  that 
all  the  considerations  which  should  determine  a  course  of  school  study, 
its  tendency  to  discii^line  the  mind,  its  positive  value  in  relation  to  the 
business  and  duties  of  active  life,  its  j^ower  to  awaken  interest,  its  ef- 
fect to  do  away  the  monotony  and  humdrum,  which  are  apt  to  press 
like  an  incubus  on  the  energies  of  scholars, — we  believe  that  all  these 
plead  in  favor  of  this  variety.  Reading,  writing,  geography,  gram- 
mar, arithmetic,  history,  the  jDrescribed  course,  are  very  imjDortant 
studies,  but  they  do  not  exhaust  the  circle  of  valuable  knowledge,  nor 
comprehend  all  that  our  Public  Schools  ought  to  furnish.  Altogether 
too  much  time  is  given,  we  believe,  to  arithmetic,  and  in  its  abstract 
form,  not  in  its  practical  uses  and  applications.  How  many  scholars, 
who,  in  the  current  phrase,  have  "  been  through  "  Greenleaf 's  arithme- 
tics, could  measure  a  cord  of  wood,  or  survey  a  ten-acre  lot,  or  gauge 
a  cask,  or  keep  a  set  of  books  ?  Why  should  not  our  boys,  soon  to 
be  voters,  learn  something  of  the  theory  and  history  of  government, 
of  civil  and  municipal  law,  of  the  organization  and  workings  of  our 
town  system  ?  Why  should  not  our  girls,  soon  to  be  housekeepers, 
be  instructed  in  chemistry,  and  its  apphcations  to  the  household  arts, 
with  which  it  has  so  much  to  do,  and  which  contribute  so  largely  to 
the  health  and  happiness  of  domestic  hfe  ?    Why  should  not  some 
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time  be  found  for  siicli  studies  as  botany  and  natural  philosophy,  and 
natural  history  in  its  varied  and  attractive  departments?  "Why 
should  so  much  attention  be  given  to  geography,  and  none  bestowed 
on  physiology  ?  as  if  it  were  all  important  for  children  to  know  the 
location  and  boundaries  of  countries,  the  height  of  mountains,  and  the 
length  of  rivers,  on  the  earth's  surface,  but  of  no  consequence  to  know 
anything  about  the  structure  and  laws  of  their  own  bodies.  Why 
study  the  principles  of  grammar,  and  overlook  the  laws  of  moral 
science?  underlying  as  they  do  all  life,  and  belonging  to  the  very 
foundation  of  all  sound  education. 

ScJwol  Committee,— Henky  F.  Edes,  Henry  E.  Hitchcock,  David  Wight. 


WARREN. 

When  we  think  of  the  combination  of  talent  requisite  in  a  good 
teacher,  and  of  the  rude  notions  of  a  great  many  people  in  reference 
to  the  work  of  managing  and  teaching  a  school,  perhaps  it  is  not 
strange  that  in  many  cases  we  fail  to  Avitness  that  degree  of  success 
which  is  desirable.  In  the  estimation  of  a  great  many  peojile,  it  would 
seem  to  be  an  easy  matter  to  teach  school ;  a  work  which  almost  any- 
body can  do.  "  Why,  he  is  only  employed  six  hours  a  day,"  say  they, 
"  whereas  farmers  and  mechanics  must  work  ten  or  twelve.  And  then 
there  is  very  little  of  work  in  what  he  does  do.  To  sit  in  his  chair 
and  hear  recitations  for  three  hours  before  dinner  and  for  three 
hours  after  dinner,  certainly  cannot  be  a  very  tedious  business."  But 
how  little  do  those  people,  who  talk  in  this  way,  know  what  is  requi- 
site in  the  qualifications  of  a  good  teacher.  How  little  do  they  know 
of  the  constant  drain  which  it  makes  upon  all  his  best  energies.  They 
know  nothing.  This  work  of  teaching,  if  the  teacher  comprehends 
his  business  and  does  it,  is  a  very  comjDlex  work.  It  is  something 
more  than  to  hear  recitations,  praising  the  studious  and  obedient,  and 
flogging  the  indolent  and  wayAvard.  To  do  his  work  properly  he  must 
understand  the  pupil's  disposition  and  habits ;  be  able  to  correct  those 
which  are  bad,  and  instil  those  which  are  good.  He  must  help  him  in 
his  studies  in  such  a  way  as  that  he  will  be  able  to  help  himself.  He 
is  rightly  to  direct  the  diligent  and  quicken  and  inspire  the  dull,  not 
by  the  lash,  but  by  love  ;  not  by  a  course  of  treatment  which  will  sour 
and  repel,  but  by  a  course  of  treatment  which  will  encourage  and  at- 
tract. He  is  to  inspire  the  child  with  a  feeling  of  self-respect,  the 
love  of  what  is  right  and  true,  and  the  abhorrence  of  what  is  false  and 
unworthy.  He  is  not  simply  to  cram  his  memory  and  do  the  work  of 
education  for  him,  but  he  is  to  help  him  to  educate  himself,  and  so 
help  him  to  build  up  an  intelligent  and  useful  character. 
24 
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Hence,  to  make  a  good  teacher,  requires  a  rare  combination  of  tal- 
ent. In  order  to  be  successful,  teachers  must  have  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  what  they  would  teach ;  must  be  able  to  impart  what 
they  know  in  a  clear  and  attractive  manner ;  must  know  something  of 
the  pupil's  nature  and  a  good  deal  of  their  own,  and  be  able  properly 
to  discipline  both ;  must  have  an  enthusiastic  love  of  their  profession 
and  a  profound  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  tender  minds  placed 
under  their  care. 

And  even  then  there  will  be  a  great  many  obstacles  to  their  success. 
There  will  be  the  endless  diversity  of  natural  ability  and  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  child ;  and  there  will  be  a  want  of  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  parents ;  and  not  only  a  want  of  parental  co-operation,  but 
sometimes  there  will  be  parental  interference  and  opposition.  And 
these  obstacles  must  be  surmounted  before  any  good  degree  of  success 
can  be  attained. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  good  teachers  and  good  schools  are  so 
rare.  When  we  take  into  the  account  the  ability  needed,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  low  estimate  which  a  great  many  jDeople  entertain  of 
what  constitutes  a  good  teacher  on  the  other,  and  especially  when  we 
consider  how  much  they  all  have  to  encounter,  the  wonder  is  that  they 
succeed  so  well. 

High  School. — Your  committee  feel  that  they,  as  well  as  you,  have 
just  cause  for  congratulation  in  the  very  marked  success  of  the  High 
School  during  this  first  year  of  its  existence.  When  the  school  was 
established  and  a  generous  appropriation  made  for  its  support,  we  felt 
an  extreme  anxiety  lest  we  should  not  be  able  to  secure  the  services 
of  the  right  man.  We  knew  how  much  depended  on  the  success  of 
the  first  year.  Hence  we  thought  it  the  part  of  wisdom,  to  start  only 
with  a  first-class  teacher ;  taking  it  for  granted  that  it  was  wiser  to 
obtain  the  best,  even  though  the  salary  might  be  deemed  high  by 
some,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  a  failure  with  one  who  might  have 
been  obtained  at  a  less  compensation ;  and  we  think  the  result  has 
proved  the  wisdom  of  our  decision.  The  school  has  been  an  eminent- 
ly successful  one.  Its  principal  and  his  assistant  have  both  proved 
themselves  happily  fitted  for  their  responsible  positions.  We  hazard 
nothing  in  saying  that  this  school  will  compare  favorably,  in  punctual 
attendance,  studious  habits  and  general  deportment,  with  any  similar 
school  in  this  part  of  the  State,  Teachers  and  pupils  deserve,  and 
receive,  our  heartfelt  commendation. 

The  High  School  exerts  a  decidedly  beneficial  influence  on  the  dis- 
trict schools.  That  influence  is  very  marked.  It  is  observable  to  any 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  their  condition.  The  more  advanced  scholars 
now  have  something  to  incite  them  to  greater  effort,  to  more  studious 
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habits ;  something  to  reacli  up  after.  Yoin-  committee  have  been  grati- 
fied to  witness  the  h^udable  efforts  of  many,  who  were  before  quite 
indifferent  as  to  their  scholarship,  to  gain  admission  to  the  High 
School ;  and  in  the  case  of  some,  where  we  were  doubtful  as  to  the 
propriety  of  admitting  them,  and  who  were  admitted  conditionally, 
there  has  been  an  application  to  study  which  had  never  been  witnessed 
before. 

But  if  the  High  School  exerts  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  district 
schools,  what  shall  we  say  of  its  influence  on  the  fifty  or  sixty  pupils 
who  have,  the  past  year,  enjoyed  the  direct  advantages  of  it  ?  It  can- 
not be  estimated.  The  habits  of  promptness  and  industrious  appli- 
cation which  they  have  been  forming,  the  thirst  for  knowledge  which 
has  been  awakened,  and  the  elements  of  a  good  character  which  have 
been  instilled, — these  are  beyond  all  price.  It  is  impossible  to  weigh 
them  in  any  scales  used  in  the  commerce  of  life,  or  reckon  their  value 
as  compared  with  any  of  the  commodities  of  the  world,  even  its  gold 
and  precious  stones.  Surely  the  few  hundred  dollars  which  the  suc- 
cessful High  School  has  cost,  are  not  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  reason  for 
not  continuing  to  support  it. 

School  Commiltee. — J.  H.  Moore,  J.  Walker,  J.  W.  Hastings. 

WEBSTER. 

Then,  too,  parents  need  to  feel  the  great  importance  of  retaining 
their  children  in  school  until  the  entire  course  is  completed,  and  they 
are  prepared  to  graduate.  Cruelty  is  too  mild  a  term  to  be  applied  to 
the  conduct  of  some  parents  who  withdraw  their  children  from  school 
to  find  a  place  in  the  manufactory,  the  shop,  or  on  the  farm,  just  at 
the  time,  very  likely,  when,  with  all  the  ardent  aspirations  of  youth, 
they  have  entered  with  high  hopes  and  every  prospect  of  success  upon 
a  course  of  mental  training  whose  valuable  results  upon  the  entire 
future  of  their  being  it  would  not  be  possible  to  estimate.  That  must 
be  a  stern  necessity  indeed,  which  would  justify  a  parent  in  depriving 
his  child  of  the  valuable  advantages  pledged  to  him  by  a  faithful 
devotement  to  such  a  course  of  intellectual  culture  as  that  to  which 
our  High  School  now  invites  him. 

The  work  is  not  all  done,  fellow-citizens,  when  you  have  voted  your 
school  appropriation  and  elected  your  school  oflicers.  We  want  you 
should  carefiilly  scrutinize  how  your  money  is  expended ;  hoAV  your 
schools  are  conducted ;  whether  they  are  accomplishing  the  greatest 
amount  of  good.  See  that  your  children  are  constant  in  their  attend- 
ance— that  the  precious  hours  of  their  school-life  are  rightly  used. 
Frown  upon  all  insubordination.   Let  our  children  learn  the  first  great 
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duty  of  citizenship  in  our  schools, — obedience  to  law.  Do  not  by 
any  means  countenance  wrong  or  injustice  in  the  school,  but  take 
proper  means  to  have  wrong  righted,  and  injustice  removed.  The 
welfare  of  your  children  demand  this — and  your  whole  duty  to 
community  is  not  discharged  until  all  this  is  done. 

School  Committee.— G-EO.  J.  Sanger,  C.  W.  Reding,  F.  D.  Brown. 

WEST  BOYLSTON. 

The  change  from  the  district  to  the  town  system,  effected  last 
spring,  was  expected  to  cause  some  friction ;  but  some  change  seemed 
a  matter  of  necessity,  and  this,  in  its  j^resent  working,  promises  well. 
If  our  experience  corresponds  with  that  of  other  towns  which  have 
given  it  a  fair  trial,  none  will  regret  the  change  or  be  willing  to  revive 
the  former  system.  In  its  equalization  of  school  privileges,  in  its 
rehef  of  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  duties  of  prudential  and  super- 
intending committees,  in  the  power  it  confers  of  assigning  teachers  to 
such  schools  as,  on  examination,  they  seem  best  adapted  to ;  and  in 
its  sure  introduction,  in  due  time,  of  the  higher  grade  Grammar  and 
High  Schools ;  it  opens  a  better  and  brighter  prosj^ect  for  the  cause  of 
general  and  thorough  education  of  the  young. 

/School  JBuildings. — It  is  possible  for  a  good  teacher  to  succeed  in 
an  over-crowded,  ill-ventilated  and  badly-seated  school-room ;  but  an 
important  condition  of  a  good  school  is  a  good  school-house.  It 
should  have  ample  room,  convenient  and  comfortable  seats  and  desks, 
and  be  made  pleasant  by  means  of  its  furniture,  apparatus  and  sur- 
roundings. Without  these,  the  teacher  labors  at  great  disadvantage, 
the  children  are  uncomfortable  and  their  health  is  perilled.  It  ought 
to  be  I'emembered  that  one-fourth  of  the  cases  of  consumption,  that 
fearful  scourge  of  New  England,  are  regarded  as  originating  in  the 
school-room.  There  certainly  is  criminality  in  the  prevailing  neglect 
to  look  into  and  remedy  existing  evils.  We  take  pains  enough  with 
our  dwellings  and  churches;  we  make  them  neat,  comfortable  and 
tasteful.  If  damaged,  we  at  once  repair  them.  Why  should  we  not 
be  as  much  alive  to  the  condition  of  our  school-rooms,  where  our  chil- 
dren spend  a  large  j^ortion  of  their  young  existence  ?  Let  our  school- 
houses  be  so  constructed  that  the  children  may  be  as  comfortably 
seated  there  as  at  home ;  let  them  be  made  pleasant  for  study  and 
association,  and  the  scholars  will  learn  more,  develop  a  higher  char- 
acter, be  purer  in  their  morals,  yield  more  readily  to  a  healthful  disci- 
pline and  take  pride  in  protecting  and  keeping  in  order  those 
school-rooms. 

School  Histories, — The  time  hastens  when  the  records  of  churches 
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and  societies  and  towns  and  schools  may  be  of  incalculable  value. 
Our  successes  and  defeats,  our  plans  and  efforts,  may  be  of  great 
interest  to  those  who  succeed  us.  It  occurs  to  us,  therefore,  that  the 
records  of  our  schools,  while  imder  the  district  system,  will  soon  all  be 
closed  up,  and  that  they  should  be  cared  for  and  kept.  Not  only 
their  historic  value  should  lead  to  this,  but  the  evidences  they  contain 
of  titles  to  land  occupied  by  school  buildings.  Unless  collected  and 
preserved,  they  will  soon  disappear.  Your  committee  therefore 
recommend  that  measures  be  immediately  taken  to  collect,  arrange 
and  preserve  all  the  records  of  our  late  school  districts. 

Chairman. — Wm.  Murdock. 

School  Regulations. — AH  teachers  in  our  Public  Schools  are  required  to  make 
themselves  and  their  pupils  familiar  with  the  following  rules ;  and  any  violation 
or  neglect  of  them  will  be  regarded  as  sufficient  ground  of  complaint  against  a 
teacher. 

1st.  The  morning  exercises  of  the  school  shall  commence  with  the  reading  of 
a  portion  of  Scripture  by  the  pupils  or  teacher  or  both,  to  be  followed  by  some 
devotional  service. 

2d.  Teachers  shall  have  the  general  charge  of  the  school-room  and  be  respon- 
sible for  Its  order  and  cleanliness.  They  shall  also  have  a  general  supervision 
of  the  entire  school  premises,  and  report  to  the  committee  any  damage  done  to 
the  room  or  furniture,  and  by  whom,  If  known.  The  scholars,  so  transgressing, 
will  subject  their  parents  or  guardians  to  full  payment  for  all  damages  thus 
caused,  either  to  the  school  buildings  or  grounds. 

3d.  Teachers  are  required  to  be  present  at  least  ten  minutes  before  the  time 
prescribed  for  commencing  school,  and  shall  give  special  attention  to  the  venti- 
lation and  temperature  of  the  school-rooms. 

4th.  There  shall  be  a  recess  of  ten  minutes  for  every  scholar  each  half  day, 
and  no  pujjil  shall  be  depi'Ived  of  any  part  thereof,  except  for  misconduct.  In 
no  case  shall  girls  and  boys  have  recess  at  the  same  time. 

5th.  The  discipline  practised  In  the  schools  shall  be  that  of  a  kind,  judicious 
parent  in  his  family.  In  all  cases  corporal  punishment  Is  to  be  avoided,  when 
good  order  can  be  preserved  by  milder  means.  If  deemed  needful  to  Inflict  It, 
the  teacher  shall,  at  the  first  opportunity  after,  report  the  case  to  the  committee, 
•with  the  necessity  and  severity  of  the  punishment.  No  teacher  will  be  justified 
in  inflicting  any  punishment  upon  the  head  of  any  pupil,  either  with  the  rod, 
rule  or  hand. 

6  th.  The  teachers  may  make  such  rules  for  the  maintenance  of  order  In  their 
school-rooms  as  they  judge  needful  and  proper ;  and  any  pupil  refusing  to  yield 
to  the  authority  of  the  teacher,  or  submit  to  necessary  discipline,  or  who  shall 
encourage  others  In  resistance,  may  be  summarily  suspended  from  the  school, 
and  shall  not  be  allowed  to  return,  without  permission  obtained  from  the 
committee. 

7th.  Teachers  are  required  to  notify  the  committee  immediately  of  any  cases 
of  suspension  from  school  privileges  for  misconduct,  and  the  neglect  or  refusal  of 
scholars  to  furnish  themselves  with  all  needed  books. 
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Sth.  All  teachers  shall  punctually  observe  the  hours  for  opening  and  closing 
their  schools :  provided,  that  classes  may  be  detained  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
regular  hour  of  dismission,  for  the  purpose  of  recitation ;  and  pupils  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discipline  or  to  make  up  neglected  lessons. 

9th.  No  child  under  five  years  of  age  shall  be  allowed  to  attend  school  without 
special  leave  first  obtained  from  the  committee. 

10th.  The  statute  requiring  the  faithful  keeping  of  the  school  registers  must 
be  strictly  complied  with,  and  no  teacher  shall  receive  payment  for  services  till 
that  duty  is  fully  performed. 

11th.  Teachers  must  not  depend  on  the  reports  which  scholars  may  give  of 
their  studies  or  deportment,  but  rely  on  their  own  personal  observation  in  the 
final  filling  up  of  the  registers. 

12th.  Teachers  shall  have  the  privilege  of  taking  one  half  day  in  each  term  to 
visit  any  other  schools  in  town. 

13th.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  teachers  to  guard  their  pupils  against  the  use  of 
profane  and  obscene  language,  and  to  inculcate,  in  compliance  with  the  General 
Statutes,  "  the  principles  of  piety  and  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth ; 
love  of  country,  humanity  and  universal  benevolence ;  sobriety,  industry,  frugal- 
ity, chastity  and  temperance,  with  all  those  other  virtues  which  are  the 
ornament  of  human  society  and  the  basis  on  which  a  republican  constitution  is 
founded." — By  order  of  the  School  Committee. 

WESTMINSTER. 

lEgh  School. — The  law  provides  that  all  towns  may,  and  certain 
ones  shall,  keep  a  High  School.  With  us  it  is  not  a  compulsory 
matter,  but  do  we  not  need  the  benefits  of  it,  if  not  in  the  same 
degree,  the  same  in  kind  ?  Do  not  our  children  need  just  as  good  an 
education  as  though  there  were  five  hundred  families  in  town  ?  Some 
one  has  said  that  the  churches  and  schoohhouses  in  a  town  are  an 
index  to  its  morals  and  enterprise ;  and  it  is  not  true  that  these  are 
essential  to  thrift  and  real  prosperity?  Who,  with  families,  would 
wish  to  locate  in  a  town  with  inferior  schools?  And  who  would 
desire  for  neighbors  those  who  are  indifferent  to  the  education  of  their 
children  ?  Have  not  many  families  been  invited  here  in  the  past  on 
account  of  the  educational  advantages  here  afforded  ?  Would  not 
the  rise  in  real  estate  more  than  compensate  for  the  expense  of  a  High 
School  ?  Enterprising  men  will  not  stay  or  come  into  a  place  that 
does  not  afford  a  fair  opportunity  for  the  education  of  the  young. 
This  leads  us  to  inquire  if  it  would  not  be  well  for  the  town  to  secure 
the  academy  building  for  the  purposes  of  a  High  School?  That 
building  might  be  fitted  tip  so  as  to  be  an  ornament  as  well  as  credit 
to  the  place,  besides  the  real  advantage  of  a  good  school.  As  it  is, 
the  building,  in  its  dilapidated  condition,  is  neither  a  source  of  profit 
to  the  proprietors  or  credit  to  the  town. 

School  Committee.— Q-Lmros  "Warnee,  T.  D.  Wood,  "W.  H.  H.  Shepaed. 
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WINCHENDOK 

A  Year  without  Districts. — From  the  incorporation  of  the  town, 
in  1764,  to  the  year  1828,  the  town  chose  the  school  committee  from 
year  to  year.  The  duties  of  the  committee  were  simply  prudential. 
The  districts  never  made  choice  of  committees  previous  to  that  year. 
The  practice  which  the  town  has  just  abandoned,  was  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin. 

From  the  beginning  till  1809,  it  Avas  the  minister's  duty  to  examine 
teachers,  inspect  the  schools,  give  religious  instruction,  &c.  In  that 
year,  a  committee  was  appointed,  wdiose  duty,  "  with  the  assistance  of 
the  minister,  ex  officio,  was  to  inspect  the  schools  at  the  commence- 
ment and  termination."  From  this  time  to  1818,  the  town  failed  to 
appoint  a  similar  committee.  From  this  last  date,  the  town  has 
annually  chosen  a  school  committee  to  examine  teachers  and  schools. 
But  this  committee  had  nothing  to  do  in  finding  teachers ;  that  was 
the  duty  of  the  other  committee  chosen  by  the  town,  down  to  1828. 
Since  then  the  committees  chosen  by  the  districts,  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  year,  have  procured  the  teachers,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  school  committee.  » 

By  the  vote  at  the  last  March  meeting,  we  have  nearly  returned  to 
the  original  practice,  with  this  difference,  that  the  committee,  and  not 
the  minister  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  have  the  duty  of 
examining  teachers  and  inspecting  schools.  It  ought  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  town  chose  a  resident  in  each  district  on  the 
committee. 

What  is  the  teaching  of  a  year's  experience  in  regard  to  the  change  ? 
It  is  too  soon  to  draw  conclusions,  but  the  committee  are  satisfied 
that  the  results  of  the  last  year  will  stand  comparison  with  those  of 
any  year  within  their  remembrance.  We  can  see  where  there  might 
have  been  an  improvement  in  assigning  the  teachers  to  their  several 
fields  of  labor ;  but  on  the  whole,  they  have  been  distributed  with 
more  regard  to  theil-  fitness  for  particular  schools  than  has  been 
common  in  years  past.  With  slight  exceptions,  the  government  of 
the  schools  has  been  good ;  the  instruction  has  been  given  intelligently 
and  with  patience ;  the  scholars  have  made  creditable  improvement, 
and  the  influence  of  the  teachers  upon  their  pupils  has  been  such  as 
to  improve  their  manners  and  morals.  At  the  same  time,  no  difii- 
culty  has  been  found  in  providing  fuel,  keeping  the  school-houses  in 
order,  and  performing  prudential  duties  in  general.  When  we  re- 
member that  the  change  was  an  experiment,  and  that  it  was  strongly 
opposed  by  quite  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants,  the  results  are 
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very  satisfactory.     The  prospect  is,  that  in  future  years  the  plan  will 
work  still  better. 

Another  Change. — It  is  evident  that  the  committee  is  now  too 
large  for  efficient  action,  and  for  economy  in  expense.  Two  meth- 
ods are  at  our  option.  Either  reduce  the  committee  to  the  former 
number  of  three,  or  if  the  larger  number  is  preferred,  let  them  choose 
one  of  their  number,  who  shall  act  as  superintendent  of  schools,  under 
their  direction.  In  this  way,  the  expense  would  be  kept  down,  while 
the  supervision  of  the  schools  would  be  more  thorough  than  it  has 
been  in  times  past.  There  would  be  another  advantage  in  this 
arrangement.  When  there  are  different  inspectors  of  the  various 
schools,  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  a  report  which  will  do  justice  to  all 
the  schools  and  teachers.  No  two  men  have  the  same  standard  by 
which  to  estimate  a  school ;  and  if  they  had,  their  style  of  reporting 
Avould  differ  so  much,  that  the  relative  worth  of  the  different  schools 
would  not  be  set  accurately  before  the  reader.  Heretofore,  when  the 
number  of  the  committee  was  small,  they  saw  many  of  the  schools 
each  year ;  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  the  chairman  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  them  all.  But  when  there  is  a  com- 
mittee-man to  each  district,  no  one,  unless  specially  designated  to  the 
service,  can  have  much  acquaintance  with  the  schools.  But  when 
there  is  a  superintendent,  he  will  apply  a  common  measure  or  standard 
to  all  the  schools. 

Powers  and  Duties  of  Teachers. — Some  years  since,  the  committee 
published  a  brief  digest  of  the  laws  relating  to  schools,  teachers,  &c. 
We  do  not  propose  to  reprint  that  part  of  our  former  report,  but  we 
would  particularly  request  the  teachers  to  study  the  laws,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  schools,  for  their  own  guidance.  In  the  Normal 
Schools,  sufficient  time  is  given  to  this  subject,  to  make  all  the  mem- 
bers familiar  with  their  rights,  powers,  duties  and  liabilities.  This  is 
a  wise  provision,  as  all  teachers  should  understand  the  laws  under 
which  they  act. 

For  example,  teachers  are  responsible  for  the  order  of  their  schools, 
and  they  have  all  the  power  necessary  to  enforce  order.  It  is  not  the 
design  of  the  State,  that  unruly  scholars  should  be  sent  home,  and  so 
be  brought  up  in  enforced  ignorance ;  nor  that  they  should  be  sent, 
only  in  exceptional  cases,  to  Keform  Schools.  They  are  to  attend  the 
schools  provided  for  them.  If  a  teacher  cannot  keep  them  in  order, 
the  question  may  be  raised  whether  he  or  she  is  qualified  for  the 
place.  Only  when  the  scholar  is  incorrigible,  should  he  be  expelled ; 
and  this  can  be  done  by  none  but  the  committee.  The  teacher  can 
dismiss  a  scholar  for  the  day,  or  until  the  case  can  be  put  into  the 
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hands  of  the  committee.  But  teachers  should  make  a  point  of  govern- 
ing their  own  schools.     The  law  gives  them  ample  power. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  to  abuse  their  power.  They 
are  in  the  place  of  parents,  and  ought  to  feel  a  parent's  solicitude  for 
the  welfare  of  the  children  committed  to  their  care ;  and  as  parents 
are  liable  to  prosecution  for  undue  severities,  so  are  teachers,  in  like 
manner,  amenable  to  the  law. 

Teachers'  Institute. — The  teachers'  institute  which  was  held  here  in 
the  month  of  November,  from  the  11th  to  the  16th,  inclusive,  was 
considered  a  success,  (as  compared  with  other  institutes,)  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  his  assistants.  About  one 
hundred  and  twenty  teachers,  including  those  in  town,  attended,  most 
of  them  throughout  the  sessions.  Besides  Secretary  White,  and  Mr. 
Phipps,  agent  of  the  board,  lectures  were  given  by  Messrs.  Walton, 
Niles,  Sharp,  Monroe,  Holt,  Hager,  Thompson,  and  the  veteran  Prof. 
Russell.  The  teachers  attended  all  the  exercises  with  great  assiduity, 
and  by  their  deportment  won  the  good  will  of  the  citizens  generally, 
as  well  as  the  families  that  entertained  them.  The  lectures  were 
listened  to  with  interest  and  pleasure  by  many  besides  the  members 
of  the  institute.  The  evening  sessions  were  crowded,  and  the  com- 
mittee express  the  general  conviction,  when  they  say  that  no  course 
of  lyceum  lectui'es  ever  delivered  here,  was  at  the  same  time  so 
interesting  and  profitable  to  the  community,  as  the  exercises  of  the 
institute.  And  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  cheerfulness  with  which 
many  families  provided  homes  for  the  teachers,  was  most  fully 
appreciated  by  the  committee. 

School  Committee. — A.  P.  Marvin,  E.  S.  Merrill,  G.  A.  Litchfield,  C.  H.  Wheel- 
er, G.  H.  Whitney,  G.  W.  Gregory,  W.  N.  White,  C.  A.  Loud,  C.  J.  Rice,  Ira  Rus- 
sell, N.  D.  White,  W.  L.  Wood<;ock. 


WORCESTER. 

During  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  has  been  carried  into  effect  the 
vote  of  the  board  directing  semi-annual  promotions.  All  the  teachers, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  made  cheerful  effort  to  carry  out  the  plan, 
and  respectable  classes  were  promoted  all  over  the  city ;  and  that  the 
standard  of  qualification  was  not  one  whit  lower  than  formerly,  we 
have  the  unanimous  testimony  of  those  teachers  to  whom  the  i^upils 
have  been  promoted.  Some  of  them  state  that  the  classes  received 
are  the  best  they  have  had  for  years.  But  a  general  deduction  that 
because  the  system  has  worked  so  well  in  this  case,  it  will  continue  to 
do  so  Avithout  any  modification  to  suit  the  new  circumstances,  is,  I 
think,  unwarranted,  and  will  prove  fallacious.  That  there  was  a 
25 
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necessity  for  the  very  thing  that  was  done  there  is  no  doubt,  and  per- 
haps the  object  was  accompHshed  in  the  best  way,  but  this  is  because 
our  system  had,  in  the  rigidity  of  its  mechanism,  become  choked  by 
the  slow  movement  of  enormous  classes,  and  there  was  needed  some 
accelerating,  stimulating  process  to  enable  the  bright  members  of  those 
classes  to  disentangle  themselves  from  the  inertia  of  the  mass.  This 
object  has  been  accomplished,  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
same  effect  would  follow  a  like  effort  next  year,  for  the  children  are 
now  generally  as  far  forward  in  the  course  as  the  stage  of  their  mental 
development  will  justify.  It  may  be  asked.  Will  the  old  evil  repeat 
itself,  then,  every  few  years  ?  It  will  undoubtedly,  until  our  coui-se  of 
study  is  rearranged,  and  until  less  mechanical  methods  of  teaching 
are  intelligently  pursued.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  mere  rub- 
bish in  what  we  now  teach,  and  all  that  should  be  eliminated.  This 
evil  is  of  such  a  character  that  one  teacher  cannot  emancipate  herself 
or  her  scholars  from  it  by  her  own  unaided  effort.  She  must  be  helped 
to  do  it  by  the  organized  power  of  this  board. 

During  the  past  year  a  quiet,  but  none  the  less  earnest,  interest  in 
the  High  School  has  manifested  itself  in  the  community.  There 
exist  two  strongly  defined  parties  whose  wishes  and  aims  with  regard 
to  this  school  are  widely  different.  Consequently  there  is  more  or 
less  tendency  in  these  varied  ideas  to  array  themselves  in  hostility  to 
each  other.  At  one  time  the  party  holding  one  set  appears  to  be  in 
the  ascendant,  and  the  opposite  party  complains  that  its  interests  are 
sacrificed.  On  looking  back  at  the  history  of  the  school,  it  appears 
that  this  tendency  to  oscillate  between  a  near  approach  to  the  favorite 
system  of  the  lovers  of  classical  learning,  or  to  that  of  the  admirers  of 
scientific  training,  is  not  a  new  one.  Every  vibration  of  this  kind  is 
followed  by  a  season  of  satisfaction  on  one  side  and  a  consequent  wish 
to  maintain  the  established  order ;  and  of  discontent  and  agitation  on 
the  other.  The  feeling  existing  now  has  taken  a  form  something  like 
the  following : — Those  who  believe  in  the  paramount  importance  of 
what  is  called  a  "  liberal  education,"  who  liave  a  high  opinion  of  the 
"  sweetness  and  light "  shed  upon  society  by  classical  culture,  are  sat- 
isfied with  the  work  that  the  school  is  doing,  or  at  least  with  the 
course  which  it  provides  for  the  pupils.  On  the  other  hand,  that  large 
class  of  our  citizens  who  wish  to  prepare  their  children  for  the  work 
of  artisans  and  traders,  complain  with  justice  that  the  school  furnishes 
no  adequate  provision  for  the  proper  training  of  their  children.  The 
greater  part  of  the  money  which  is  raised  for  the  support  of  the  school 
comes  from  their  pockets,  and  three-fourths,  perhaps  five-sixths,  of 
the  pupils,  are  the  children  of  this  very  class.  With  some  feeling  they 
remind  us  that  in  this  country  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
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ber  is  to  be  aimed  at,  and  they  demand  that  the  kind  of  training 
which  they  wish  for  their  children  shall  be  the  kind  which  the  school 
shall  furnish.  Now  it  is  never  safe  to  lose  sight  of  the  truth  that  no 
man's  real  interests  oppose  the  real  interests  of  any  other  man.  It  is 
every  person's  duty  to  demand  that  not  only  shall  his  own  rights  be 
respected,  but  that  the  rights  of  every  other  shall  be,  in  like  manner, 
and  to  the  same  extent.  No  majority  can  without  guilt  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  a  minority.  We  ought  not  to  wish  to  educate  all  our 
children  after  the  same  pattern.  No  particular  course  can  be  abso- 
lutely best  for  all,  because  all  are  not  to  follow  the  same  occupation. 
Then  we  are  inevitably  led  to  the  conclusion  that  we  ought  to  furnish 
in  our  High  School  the  broadest  and  freest  possible  op]3ortunities  to 
the  young  people  of  this  community  to  develop  themselves  for  the 
woi"k  which  they  choose  to  do  in  life.  This  freedom  should  be  limited 
by  only  the  necessary  limitations  of  such  a  school.  And  the  interests 
and  wishes  of  all  classes  in  the  community  should  be  liberally  provided 
for. 

SiqK7-intendent. — B.  P.  Chenoweth. 


HAMPSHIRE    COUNTY. 


AMHERST. 


Apprentices'  School. — Having  entire  confidence  in  the  grading  sys- 
tem, not  only  as  the  most  economical,  but  as  securing  the  best  results, 
your  committee  became  satisfied  that  the  schools  of  the  town  do  not 
meet  the  wants  of  all  who  are  entitled  to  their  benefits. 

Competent  instruction  is  provided  for  all  the  children  of  the  town, 
in  the  branches  usually  taught  in  Common  Schools  and  Academies, 
from  the  alphabet  up  to  a  thorough  fit  for  College  ;  provided  the  pupil, 
having  entered,  is  able  to  continue  until  his  course  is  completed. 

But  there  are  many  who  cannot  comply  with  this  condition.  The 
sons  of  farmers  are  usually  detained  from  school  one  or  two  tenns, 
each  year,  after  they  are  old  enough  to  be  useful  on  the  farm. 
Apprentices  and  clerks  are  seldom  allowed  more  than  one  tenn  for 
schooling. 

Suppose  a  pupil  to  remain  in  constant  attendance  till  fitted  to  enter 
the  High  School.  He  must  now  close  his  book  and  enter  upon  the 
labors  of  the  farm,  the  store  or  the  workshop.     The  school-year  com- 
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mences  the  first  of  September.  Late  in  autumn  he  applies  for  admis- 
sion to  the  class  he  left.  He  finds  the  class  advanced  a  whole  term. 
The  train  has  moved,  and  he  is  left  behind.  Must  he  wait  a  whole 
year  ?  He  will  be  no  better  ofi"  then.  Consequently  he  must  forego 
the  advantages  of  an  education,  or  his  parents,  already  heavily  taxed 
for  the  support  of  schools,  must  submit  to  the  additional  burden  of 
supporting  their  son  at  a  poorer  school. 

For  such  we  have  no  adequate  provision  in  our  schools.  They  have 
been  admitted  into  the  Grammar  Schools  and  the  High  School ;  tak- 
ing a  partial  course,  and  joining  such  classes  as  they  were  fitted  for, 
bat  the  aiTangement  has  seldom  proved  satisfactory,  being  profitable 
to  neither  party. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  have  taken  the  responsibility  to  provide  a 
school  in  the  academy  building  during  the  winter,  placing  it  in  charge 
of  Captain  Charles  Storrs,  who  has  proved  himself  a  competent 
teacher  of  boys  as  well  as  a  brave  commander  of  men. 

There  have  been  about  forty  pupils,  every  part  of  the  town  being 
represented.  In  the  course  of  studies,  prominence  has  been  given  to 
those  needed  to  fit  for  the  active  pursuits  of  life.  In  the  judgment  of 
your  committee,  the  result  of  this  experiment  has  been  highly  satis- 
factory ;  and  we  recommend  that  provision  be  made,  in  the  building 
to  be  erected  on  the  academy  grounds,  for  the  accommodation  of  such 
a  school  as  a  permanent  adjunct  of  our  school  system. 

School  Committee.— B..  B.  Hubbard,  M.  B.  Cushman,  R,  B.  Bkidgman. 

BELCHERTOWN. 

The  great  event  in  the  history  of  education  in  this  toAvn  the  past 
year,  has  been  the  building  of  a  house  for  a  High  School,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  school,  and  its  successful  progress  for  two  terms.  We 
see  in  it  the  promise  of  a  great  blessing  to  the  town.  With  a  course  of 
study  already  marked  out,  equal  to  that  in  our  first  class-academies,  it 
sets  before  all  the  children  of  the  town  privileges  to  be  reached  by 
t'iiem.  such  as  they  have  never  seen  before.  Many  of  them  already  see 
iin  it  the  possibilities  of  a  better  life.  By  the  stimulus  it  gives,  they 
.are  lifted  above  influences  which  have  led  to  the  ruin  of  so  many. 

When  the  town  shall  become  convinced  that  fifty  per  cent,  can  be 
added  to  the  value  of  all  the  money  used  for  schools  by  giving  the 
selection  of  teachers  to  the  superintending  committee,  longer  and 
better  .schools  can  be  secured.  This  committee  know  all  the  best 
teachers,  and  the  adaptations  of  teachers  to  particular  schools,  and  if 
they  are  fit  for  their  office,  could  secure,  with  rare  exceptions,  well 
conducted  and  well  taught  schools  in  every  school-house.  This  seems 
so  plain  that  only  the  blind  can  fail  to  see  it. 
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It  is  clear  that  now  all  our  schools  should  be  so  ordered  as  to  fit  all 
the  children  of  the  town,  who  at  suitable  age  may  be  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  privileges,  for  the  High  School ;  and  to  give  to  all 
the  best  advantages  which  their  circumstances  allow.  Is  it  not  to  be 
supposed  that  those  who  have  the  supervision  of  the  High  School, 
and  of  all  the  schools  as  one  system,  can  better  secure  this  end,  than 
eighteen  other  men  selected  by  lot,  or  chosen  each  in  his  tuni  from 
the  votei-s  in  his  district,  and  perhaps  more  anxious  to  give  the 
place  to  some  relative  or  favorite  than  to  promote  the  interests  of 
education  ? 

School  Committee.— llEnnr  B.  Blake,  Eliot  Bridgman,  Samuel  Allen. 


GRANBY. 

Sow  to  Study. — ^Parents  and  teachers,  do  you  ever  think  it  is  as 
much  your  duty  to  teach  a  child  how  to  study,  as  it  is  your  duty  to 
hear  his  recitations  ?  A  child's  love  for  books  and  habits  for  study 
are  formed  during  the  first  or  second  year  of  his  school  life.  How 
often  is  a  child's  taste  for  study  ruined  during  these  early  years,  when 
impressions  made  upon  his  tender  and  rapidly  developing  mind  are 
more  permanent  than  those  received  during  advanced  life.  A  thought- 
less word  of  sarcasm  used  as  punishment  for  a  faulty  recitation  will 
sometimes  so  impress  a  child  as  to  make  him  hate  his  books  and 
school.  A  word  to  a  child  at  this  tender  age,  when  strong  mental 
impressions  are  easily  made,  often  changes  the  character  of  his  Hfe. 

Teachers  should  occasionally  ask  themselves  how  they  would  in- 
struct their  pupils  if  there  were  no  text-books  in  our  schools.  They 
should  try  classes  occasionally  without  them,  and  if  they  use  the 
blackboard  freely,  we  are  satisfied  their  schools  will  be  improved  by 
the  change.  A  good  teacher  will  not  be  confined  to  the  use  of  text- 
books. One  of  the  best  recitations  in  grammar  we  have  ever  heard, 
was  made  by  a  class  which  had  not  read  a  word  in  any  grammar. 
She  should  try  a  class  in  arithmetic,  and  aid  them  in  making  their  own 
examples  and  rules  as  their  progress  in  the  study  demands  them.  A 
good  teacher  can  give  a  class  just  commencing  geography  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  shape  of  the  earth,  its  revolution  upon  its  axis, 
and  relation  to  other  worlds  and  the  sun,  causes  of  change  in  the 
seasons,  day  and  night,  general  distribution  of  the  land  and  water, 
etc.,  with  the  aid  of  a  blackboard  and  a  ball  or  globe,  during  one  half 
hour  of  recitation,  than  her  class  can  obtain  from  their  text-books 
after  days  of  study.  We  have  no  thought  of  abolishing  text-books 
from  our  schools,  but  we  wish  teachers  to  be  less  confined  to  their  use. 
ScJwol  Commiiiee.—S.  M.  Cook,  C.  B.  Smith,  Samuel  Smith,  Jr. 
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GREENWICPI. 

We  live  in  a  country  where  the  people  govern ;  where  every  man's 
ballot,  whatever  his  character  for  intelligence,  or  social  position,  is 
equally  potent ;  where  education  and  jjolitical  and  moral  integrity  are 
indispensable  to  prosperity  and  growth.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Commonwealth  has  taken  upon  itself  to  legislate  upon  this  subject 
with  so  much  thought  and  care ;  that  it  has  enacted  such  definite  stat- 
utes in  reference  to  all  scholars  of  a  legal  age.  Not  leaving  it  to  the 
option  of  towns  to  decide  for  themselves  how  much,  or  how  little, 
means  of  education  shall  be  afforded  the  children  between  five  and 
fifteen  years  of  age,  it  provides  that  not  less  than  six  months  shall  be 
furnished  all  within  their  respective  limits,  and  has  also  passed  laws 
looking  towards  centralization  and  an  economical  exioenditure  of  funds 
for  the  support  of  schools.  Government  acts  on  the  broad  ground 
that  it  is  its  first  duty  to  protect  itself;  and  it  needs  to  protect  itself 
from  the  invasions  of  ignorance,  and  all  the  train  of  evils  which  igno- 
rance engenders.  And  there  is  no  way  of  protection  except  by  edu- 
cating the  peojDle,  and  this  education  must  begin  in  early  life,  in  the 
school-room,  under  the  faithful  teacher.  The  love  and  inspiration  of 
study  must  begin  in  life's  morning.  Government  never  more  wisely 
accumulates  money,  or  more  wisely  spends  it,  than  in  providing  for 
education  within  its  bounds.  It  is  laying  the  foundation  of  its  honor 
and  glory  which  will  abide.  For,  be  it  remembered,  the  glory  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  of  the  country  consists  eminently  in  its  noble  men, 
who  have  been  born  and  educated  on  its  soil ;  men  of  intelligence  and 
culture,  who  have  been  true  to  her  interests.  The  same  is  true  of  a 
town.  Its  high  and  true  worth,  in  which  it  may  rejoice  with  an  honest 
pride,  is  not  so  much  its  wealth  and  material  advantages  as  it  is  the 
intellectual  worth,  the  intelligence  and  moral  culture  of  its  children — 
obtained,  it  may  be,  often  in  the  midst  of  the  discipline  of  poverty ; 
but  the  love  of  which  poverty  could  never  conquer. 

School  Committee.— E.  P.  Blodgett,  C.  M.  Powers,  Jabez  R.  Root. 

HADLEY. 

The  different  degrees  of  excellence  in  the  different  schools  are 
owing,  sometimes,  to  difference  of  material.  This  is  sometimes  owing 
to  an  unhappy  selection  of  teachers.  Sometimes  the  explanation  is 
found  in  the  difference  in  teachers  themselves.  These  are  very  unlike 
in  character.  They  differ  very  much  in  respect  to  special  training  for 
the  work.  Some  have  had  none  whatever,  and  others  have  given 
expensive  and  laborious  years  to  quaUfy  themselves  for  their  profes- 
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sion.  They  are  unlike  in  spirit.  Some  are  full  of  zeal  and  devotion, 
and  are  earnest  to  improve  constantly  upon  themselves.  Some  are 
content  to  plod  on,  giving  very  little  evidence  of  effort  and  purpose  in 
the  direction  of  improvement,  and  seem  to  have  no  just  conception  of 
the  teacher's  high  vocation. 

They  are  unlike  in  respect  to  industry,  some  devoting  all  their  ener- 
gies to  the  work,  and  others  having  no  thought  for  the  school  out  of 
the  school-room.  They  are  unlike  in  their  methods.  Some  are  alive, 
fresh  and  inventive.  Others  are  content  to  keep  on  in  the  old  ruts, 
and  teach  mechanically,  as  they  were  taught,  and  have  seen  too  many 
others  teach. 

Some  seem  in  earnest  to  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  the  day  in 
matters  of  education,  and  others  seem  almost  afraid  they  shall  admit  a 
new  idea  into  their  minds,  and  into  their  practice.  They  are  the 
merest  slaves  of  routine,  and  never  trust  themselves  out  of  the  old 
cider-mill  track  which  they  have  always  trodden.  They  too  much 
neglect  the  literature  of  the  profession.  They  sometimes  neglect  to 
attend  institutes,  or  bring  back  from  them  few  ideas  that  they  reduce 
to  i^ractice  ;  and  eA'^en  those  who  have  had  the  training  of  the  Normal 
School  will  fall  back  into  the  old-fashioned  way  of  teaching,  not 
because  it  is  better,  but  because  it  costs  less  labor  and  effort  just  to 
hear  recitations,  than  it  does  so  to  teach  as  to  make  every  exercise 
instinct  with  life  and  interest. 

To  teach  a  Primary  School  Avell  is  a  great  and  noble  work,  worthy 
of  the  highest  skill  and  the  most  patient  endeavor,  on  the  part  of  any 
one  who  devotes  her  life  to  this  profession.  We  are  sorry  to  see  in 
any  a  disposition  to  think  or  speak  slightingly  of  labor  in  such  a 
sphere,  as  if  it  was  beneath  them.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
the  pay  of  this  class  of  teachers  is  so  small  as  it  mixst  be  with  us,  while 
we  support  so  many  schools  so  many  months,  with  no  more  money 
than  the  town  now  raises  for  purposes  of  public  insti'uction. 

We  confess  to  a  most  hearty  admiration  of  the  spirit  of  her  of  whom 
it  is  told,  that  several  years  ago  the  accomplished  and  able  lady  now 
at  the  head  of  the  Boston  Training  School,  was  induced  to  leave 
Oswego,  and  take  an  assistant's  place  in  a  Boston  Grammar  School. 
After  filling  her  new  place  awhile,  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
her  employers,  she  said  to  the  superintendent,  "  Sir,  I  cannot  stay  in 
Boston,  unless  I  am  promoted."  Not  understanding  whither  she 
could  expect  to  be  promoted  from  the  good  place  she  already  had,  he 
asked  what  she  desired.  "Why,  sir,"  said  she,  "I  prepared  myself 
with  great  labor  to  teach,  and  am  fitted  for  something  better  than  a 
Grammar  School.  I  want  to  be  promoted  to  something  of  more  con- 
sequence,— to  a  Primary  School."     And  she  got  her  promotion.     Her 
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school  soon  became  the  adrah-ation  of  all  who  knew  it,  and  it  was  soon 
felt  that  she  must  teach  teachers  in  the  Training  School.  It  is  well 
to  feel  that  the  older  grades  of  schools  are  not  less,  but  the  Primary 
Schools  are  more,  important  than  most  are  aware. 

We  rejoice  to  see  such  a  spirit  manifested,  and  are  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  no  other  ought  to  be  cherished  in  the  mind  of  any  one 
who  is  wilhng  to  be  employed  in  this  department.  It  is  a  mistaken 
impression  that  some,  both  parents  and  candidates,  seem  to  have,  that 
any  one,  of  few  years,  bright  parts,  a  very  incomplete  education,  and 
none  at  all  that  is  specially  suited  to  fit  one  for  such  a  place,  and  no 
experience,  is  comjDetent  to  teach  little  children,  when  the  truth  is 
that  this  is  a  department  of  labor  calling  for  the  rarest  talent  and  skill, 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  child-nature  especially,  and  mastery  both 
of  the  theory  and  the  art  of  teaching.  It  is  painful  to  see  how  poorly 
our  small  children  are  taught  sometimes,  by  those  who  are  employed 
to  do  their  apprentice-work  in  this  province.  It  is  our  persuasion, 
that  the  citizens  of  this  town,  for  the  most  part,  have  yet  to  become 
familiar  with  a  Primary  School,  which  is  indeed  what  such  a  school 
ought  to  be.  And  yet  how  is  this  to  be  expected,  when  the  teachers 
of  this  class  are  so  poorly  paid,  as  they  now  are  ?  We  can  but  express 
the  strong  desire  and  hope  that  this  grade  of  schools  may  not  be 
undervalued  or  neglected,  for  what  is  left  untaught  in  them  is  likely 
to  be  never  learned.  This  is  a  neglect  that  no  subsequent  effort  or 
attention  can  repair. 

School  Committee. — Kowland  Ayees,  Edward  S.  Dwight,  H.  C.  Comins. 

HUNTINGTOK 

It  would  save  much  trouble  if  parents,  when  unfavorable  reports 
reach  their  ears  concerning  the  school,  would  suspend  judgment  until 
they  have  by  proper  investigation  ascertained  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  and  learned  all  the  facts.  Teachers  are  too  often  tried  without 
any  hearing,  and  condemned  on  very  slight  and  trivial  testimony. 
Whatever  opinions  parents  may  entertain  after  such  investigation, 
those  opinions,  if  of  disapprobation,  should  not  be  uttered  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  pupils,  for  a  child's  mind  does  not  always  comprehend  the 
true  state  of  the  case.  Suppose,  for  example,  you  were  to  condemn 
the  laws  against  larceny  in  the  presence  of  your  child,  would  it  not 
tend  to  encourage  the  child  to  steal  ?  Does  it  tend  to  make  a  child 
respect  law  and  order  and  civilization,  to  speak  lightly  and  disapprov- 
ingly of  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  contemptuously  of  the  constituted 
authorities  ?  If  you  wish  your  child  to  grow  up  in  disrespect  of  law 
and  order  and  civilization,  a  rowdy  and  a  criminal,  one  of  the  surest 
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ways  of  securing  such  a  result  is  instigating  him  to  rebellion  in  school ; 
or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  teach  him  to  disrespect  the  rules 
and  regulations  established  for  the  welfare  of  the  school ;  encourage 
him  to  be  restive  under  those  restraints,  which  are  as  truly  a  part  ot 
his  education  as  is  his  learning  the  multiplication  table,  and  which  are 
necessary  in  preparing  him  to  yield  to  those  greater  restraints  to  which 
he  will  be  called  to  submit  in  after-life,  and  Avhich  are  absokitely 
necessary  to  good  citizenshi]?,  and  the  preservation  of  decent  and  well- 
ordered  society. 

ScJiool  Committee.— Joii^  J.  Cook,  Charles  H.  Kikkland,  A.  M.  Copeland. 


NORTHAMPTON. 

The  committee  would  also  urge  upon  the  town  the  necessity  of  the 
continued  employment  of  a  single  j^erson  to  superintend  the  schools. 
There  is  ample  work  to  be  done,  and  whoever  fills  the  place,  and  is 
faithful  to  his  trust,  must  necessarily  find  it  a  position  of  much  labor 
and  responsibility.  The  school  property  of  the  town  has  now  become 
so  extensive  and  valuable,  the  schools  so  large  and  numerous,  the  calls 
of  teachers,  scholars  and  parents  so  frequent  and  pressing,  and  the  an- 
nual disbursements  of  money  so  great,  that  it  seems  an  absolute  neces- 
sity that  a  competent  person  be  employed  to  devote  his  whole  time  and 
energies  to  the  care  and  oversight  of  these  important  interests.  And 
we  believe  that  the  labors  of  such  a  person  will  save  to  the  town  a 
sum  more  than  equal  to  the  extra  cost  of  the  sitperintendency.  We 
are,  therefore,  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  for  the  town  to  abolish  the 
superintendency,  and  go  back  to  the  old  plan  of  parcelling  but  the 
work  among  the  members  of  the  board,  would  be  an  unfortunate  step 
backward. 

School  Committee.— Wm.  D.  Clapp,  Chairman,  S.  L.  Hill,  E.  G.  Cobb,  Wm.  L.  Jen- 
kins, S.  E.  Beidgman,  II.  S.  Gere. 

Truly,  in  these  days,  as  in  the  days  of  the  wise  man,  not  only  "  of 
making  many  books  there  is  no  end,"  but  there  is  no  end  of  making 
most  voluminous  ones.  Each  author,  publisher  and  agent  would  fain 
make  us  believe  that  our  only  salvation,  sj^eaking  in  an  educational 
sense,  and  I  sometimes  almost  think  in  a  theological  sense  also,  is  in 
literally  devouring  everything  in  every  one  of  their  particular  text- 
books. So  we  require  our  teachers  to  set  the  little  child  down  to  the 
dull  and  forbidding  task  of  "learning  his  lessons."  If  the  little  fellow, 
whose  whole  nature  rebels  against  this  unnatural  course,  dares  to  lift 
his  eyes  from  the  unintelligible  confusion  of  black  marks  upon  the 
page,  he  hears  the  awful  voice  of  warning,  "  All  eyes  on  your  books." 
26 
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Fearing,  perhaps,  sometliing  worse  than  the  voice,  he  once  more  pre- 
tends to  study.  But,  alas!  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  only 
pretence. 

Thus,  not  only  is  the  whole  course  of  natiiral  instruction  perverted, 
but  the  child  is  taught  from  his  first  entrance  into  school  to  deceive ; 
a  practice  which,  in  many  places,  our  system  of  medals,  diplomas  and 
rank  in  classes,  and  taking  jalaces,  fosters  through  the  entire  school 
course.  So  that  often  a  proper  supplement  to  each  certificate  of 
merit  would  be,  "  For  great  excellence  in  the  art  of  deception." 

Do  you  ask  if  I  would  dispense  with  text-books  ?  Yes,  I  answer, 
during  the  first  years  of  instruction,  I  would  dispense  with  all  except 
the  Reader.  Require  a  child  of  five  or  six  years  to  learn  unexplained 
lessons  in  arithmetic  or  geography !  I  would  as  soon,  were  I  a  mother, 
require  my  little  daughter  to  commit  to  memory  a  list  of  compUcated 
recipes  for  concocting  French  condiments  for  the  table. 

"  What  would  you  do  ?  "  says  some  teacher,  anxious  lest  her  room 
should  not  be  "  still,  and  all  the  scholars  studying." 

Let  me  relate  an  incident  that  occurred,  as  I  was  visiting  a  school 
not  long  since.  I  found  a  little  bright-eyed  fellow  standing  by  the 
teacher's  desk.  I  placed  my  hand  gently  on  his  head,  when  he  turned 
his  large  black  eyes  upon  me,  revealing,  in  his  earnest  face,  a  nature 
full  of  activity  and  invention.  "  Well,  my  little  fellow,"  said  I,  "  act- 
ing as  monitor  to-day  ? "  The  teacher  here  came  to  the  rescue  by 
asking,  "  What  shall  I  do  with  this  boy  ?  I  cannot  keep  him  still  a 
moment."  "  Give  him  a  slate  and  pencil,"  I  answered,  "  and  set  him 
to  doing  something."  "  What,  that  little  fellow !  Why,  he  does  not 
even  know  his  letters."  "  Well,"  said  I,  "  try  it."  On  two  occasions 
since  I  have  visited  that  school,  and  about  the  first  who  greeted  me 
was  the  little  boy,  who  could  not  be  kept  still,  bringing  his  slate  to 
show  me  what  he  could  do.  The  result  has  been  almost  marvellous. 
He  cannot  be  kept  still  any  more  now  than  he  could  before,  but  his 
motions  have  been  controlled  and  directed  to  some  good  purpose. 
Give  the  little  ones  something  to  do,  rather  than  lessons  to  learn. 
Thus  you  will  educate  the  eye  and  the  hand  as  well  as  the  memory. 

Many  years  of  expei'ience  and  careful  observation  have  confirmed 
the  opinion  formed  long  since,  that  the  thorough  study  of  music  in  all 
our  schools  is  both  practicable  and  desirable.  An  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  term,  to  secure,  at  a  very 
reasonable  rate,  the  services  of  a  gentleman  of  acknowledged  ability  in 
this  particular  branch  of  study.  As  much  as  I  desired  to  have  the 
schools  receive  the  advantage  of  this  instruction,  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  recommend  to  the  board,  in  the  existing  state  of  its  finances,  to  incur 
this  additional  expense.     I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  by  the 
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liberality  of  two  of  our  citizens,  I  have  been  enabled  to  make  tempo- 
rary arrangement  for  instruction  in  music  in  a  part  of  our  schools. 
The  results  have  exceeded  my  highest  expectations.  I  commend, 
therefore,  to  your  careful  consideration,  the  subject  of  making  some 
permanent  arrangement  for  instruction  in  this  department. 

By  an  appropriation  of  the  town  at  its  last  annual  meeting  the  Even- 
ing School  at  Florence  was  partially  recognized  as  a  part  of  our  Pub- 
lic School  system.  I  have  hai'dly  known  what  my  relation  to  that 
school  was,  as  it  has  been  in  part  sustained  by  private  subscriptions. 
Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  exist  upon  the  abstract 
question  of  Evening  Schools,  certainly  no  one  familiar  with  this  school 
will  deny  that  it  is  doing  a  good  work.  It  is  meeting  a  real  want, 
which  exists  in  every  manufacturing  village,  and  which,  notwithstand- 
ing all  legislation  upon  the  subject,  has  not  heretofore  been  reached  in 
any  other  way.  While  you  will  not  fail,  I  trust,  to  make  ample  pro- 
vision to  continue  this  school,  upon  its  present  plan,  should  we  not,  if 
we  would  avoid  the  terrible  evils  arising  from  an  increasing  ignorant 
population,  establish  like  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  town  ? 

Superintendent. — J.  P.  Averill. 

PLAINFIELD. 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  schools  have 
been  maintained  very  different  lengths  of  time  in  the  various  districts, 
varying  from  four  and  three-fourths  to  seven  months,  and  in  only  four 
cases  have  the  required  six  months  been  furnished. 

Now,  we  would  inquire,  is  there  not  some  way  to  better  this  state 
of  things  ?  We  imagine  there  are  several,  and  will  briefly  hint  two 
or  three. 

In  the  first  place,  we  support  too  many  schools.  Now  we  know 
this  is  an  old  subject  with  many  of  you,  and  that  by  your  past  action 
you' have  repeatedly  said  you  would  not  make  any  reduction  ;  still  we 
cannot  help  presenting  the  matter,  hoping  you  may  give  it  a  more 
careful  thought ;  and  as  you  will  be  called  upon  to  vote  on  the  question 
of  school  districts  at  your  next  annual  meeting,  we  would  request 
that  you  will  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  schools  a  little  more 
closely  in  the  coming  year.  Depend  upon  it,  the  teachers  will  not 
object  to  seeing  you  in  the  school-room,  if  you  go  there  to  gain 
information  as  to  the  school,  and  not  to  find  all  the  fault  you  can. 

Another  plan  we  propose  to  you,  is  to  do  away  with  the  present 
system  of  dividing  the  appropriation  for  schools  among  tlie  several 
districts.  We  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  make  any  fixed  rule 
work  equally ;  for  while  in  the  aggregate  it  may  be  nearly  an  even 
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thing  at  tlie  end  of  ten  years,  still,  in  almost  every  one  of  those  years, 
some  of  the  districts  will  not  get  that  proportion  which  their  needs 
demand.  Now  we  would  suggest  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
leave  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  town  committee,  to  be 
arranged  from  year  to  year,  as  they  see  fit,  and  let  them  contract  with 
the  teachers  also.  We  are  aware  that  this  is  asking  you  to  make 
quite  a  change  in  your  school  system,  and  you  may  possibly  think  this 
is  giving  too  much  power  to  one  set  of  men.  Still,  we  appeal  to  you, 
if  the  committee  are  made  responsible  for  the  schools,  whether  they 
ought  not  to  have  the  entire  charge  of  them  ?  Perhaps  you  will 
object  that  this  will  do  away  with  teachers  " boarding  round,"  and 
thus  make  more  expense.  Granted  that  it  will  do  so.  The  practice 
is  one  that  dates  back  to  the  dark  ages,  and  the  sooner  it  is  over  with 
the  better,  and  in  a  few  years,  at  the  most,  we  shall  be  compelled  by 
the  teachers  themselves  to  drop  it. 

School  Committee.— Stefhes  Hayward,  Jr.,  Thaddeus  Rood,  James  A.  "Winslow. 

PEESCOTT. 

Another  great  drawback  on  the  success  of  our  school  is  the  contin- 
ual change  of  teachers.  It  will  be  seen,  on  referring  to  the  table,  that 
in  the  twelve  difierent  schools  in  town,  there  have  been  employed 
eleven  difierent  teachers,  only  one  of  the  teachers  having  kept  a  sec- 
ond term  in  town.  What  would  you  say  of  the  merchant,  mechanic 
or  the  farmer,  who  should  discharge  his  clerk,  apprentice  or  workman 
as  soon  as  they  had  become  familiar  with  the  business,  and  of  some 
value  to  his  employer  ?  We  should  say  that  such  action  was  very 
foolish,  to  say  the  least ;  yet  we  are  doing  a  similar  thing  where  the 
laborer  is  at  work  on  the  immortal  minds  of  our  children,  where  every 
action  and  influence  is  to  remain  indelibly  stamped  through  all  coming 
time.  In  order  to  insure  the  best  and  most  profitable  schools,  we 
need  competent  and  jDcrmanent  teachers. 
Superintendent. — J.  W.  Adams. 

S0UTIIA3IPT0N. 

Ghcmge  of  Teachers. — In  this  respect  there  has  been  no  improve- 
ment. Every  school  but  one  took  a  new  teacher  for  the  summer  and 
all  but  two  changed  again  in  the  winter.  Prudential  committees  do 
not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  loss  we  suffer  in  these  changes.  Though 
the  new  teacher  may  be  as  good  as  the  old,  she  cannot  at  once  know 
the  ]3roper  classification  of  the  scholars,  nor  the  best  management  for 
their  various  dispositions.     She  must  take  time  to  learn  these  things, 
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and  she  must  take  time  to  accustom  the  scholars  to  her  methods,  and 
drill  them  to  her  routine.  It  will  require,  j^erhaps,  two  or  three  weeks 
to  bring  the  o^Derations  of  the  school-room  where  the  old  teacher  would 
have  had  them  in  as  many  days.  Our  school  terms  are  too  short  at 
best,  and  we  cannot  afford  the  subtraction  from  their  efficiency  these 
constant  changes  occasion.  We  ought  not  to  let  a  good  teacher  go  if 
we  can  help  it,  unless  the  new  one  gives  promise  of  doing  decidedly 
better. 

Perhaps  these  changes  will  be  imavoidable  so  long  as  the  prudential 
committees  are  changed  yearly.  Each  new  committee  comes  to  his 
duties  without  experience,  and  before  he  can  gain  the  experience  his 
term  of  service  is  ended.  Frequently,  too,  he  takes  little  interest  in 
the  matter  and  hires  the  first  teacher  that  comes  along.  Sometimes 
he  fails  altogether  and  there  is  no  school  unless  the  town  committee 
are  lucky  enough  to  find  a  teacher  at  the  last  moment. 
School  Committee.—^.  A.  Smith,  G.  K.  Bent,  Isaac  Parsons. 

WARE. 

If  our  citizens  of  influence  and  education  woidd  make  more  frequent 
calls  at  the  school-room,  studying  the  operation  of  our  schools,  and 
addressing  words  of  good  cheer,  it  would  impart  a  life  and  vigor  to 
them  which  nothing  else  can  supply. 

They  cannot  forget  what  they  owe  to  the  Common  Schools  of  the 
past ;  they  must  not  forget  what  they  owe  to  those  of  the  present  and 
the  future.  They  can  easily  bring  to  mind  the  faces  of  those  intelli- 
gent, public-spirited  men,  who  in  former  days  were  wont  to  sj^end  an 
hour  or  two  in  witnessing  the  every-day  work  of  the  schools  ;  and  who 
were  never  wanting  in  kind  counsels  and  tributes  of  praise,  where 
praise  was  due.  Our  citizens  generally,  possess  a  power  in  this  respect, 
which  no  consideration  of  time  or  inclination  should  allow  them  to 
neglect. 

The  highest  success  of  the  schools  does  not  depend  altogether  \\])on 
the  teachers.  Even  the  best  will  sometimes  be  obHged  to  contend 
with  influences  that  are  too  strong  for  them.  Of  this  sort  are  street 
influences,  which  are  invariably  of  a  blasting  character.  They  tell 
with  unerring  certainty  upon  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  pupils. 

Home  influence  may  make  a  school  highly  successful,  or  it  may 
destroy  it.  The  teacher's  authority  to  govern  is  delegated  by  the 
parent.  The  simple  act  of  sending  a  child  to  school,  or  even  allowing 
it  to  attend,  is  an  informal  but  complete  transfer  of  this  authority.  If 
a  parent  has  a  right  to  place  any  proper  restriction  upon  a  child,  or  to 
impose  any  duty,  the  teacher  may  do  the  same.     Nor  has  the  parent 
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any  riglit  to  interfere  with  what  he  has  so  entirely  delegated.  Any 
attempt  to  do  so,  is  a  deadly  thrust  at  his  ovn\  authority — it  is  suicidal. 
If  not  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  teacher  exercises  it,  he 
has  a  remedy  in  withdrawing  his  support.  But  here,  he  had  better 
sacrifice  his  own  feelings,  than  the  good  of  a  school  that  some  may 
have  learned  to  prize  ;  since  even  a  quiet  withdrawal  is  not  without 
injury. 

Each  parent  has  his  peculiar  views  upon  questions  of  discipline,  the 
extent  of  the  teacher's  authority,  how  far  school  officers  may  interfere, 
the  studies  to  be  pursued,  the  systems  of  instruction  to  be  followed, 
the  length  of  lessons,  the  advancement  and  promotion  of  pupils,  and 
the  degree  to  which  the  principle  of  emulation  should  be  employed. 
In  view  of  this  variety  of  opinion,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  more  judi- 
cious course,  to  extend  to  those  with  whom  we  have  intrusted  the 
business  of  education,  a  generous  confidence.  If,  instead  of  condemn- 
ing them  unheard,  listening  to  the  one-sided  testimony  of  children, 
tampering  with  those  who  are  really  reaping  good  from  the  schools, 
criticizing  sharply  the  teachers'  methods,  censuring  their  discipline, 
fostering  a  disregard  for  order,  parents  would  generally  follow  the 
opposite  practice  of  subjecting  personal  prejudice  to  a  desire  for  the 
highest  good  of  the  school,  investigating  discreetly  the  grounds  of  any 
complaint,  endeavoring  to  remove  every  obstacle  from  the  teacher's 
way,  offering  on  all  suitable  occasions  a  kind  word  of  approbation,  and 
referring  at  once  all  well-founded  grievances  to  the  committee,  and  the 
business  of  educating  the  rising  generation  would  assume  a  new  aspect, 
and  be  prosecuted  with  greater  zeal. 

Penmanship  and  Draioing. — We  would  enlist  a  deeper  interest  in 
penmanship.  It  is  usually  crowded  one  side  by  what  are  deemed  more 
important  exercises.  It  should  be  taught  as  other  branches  are  taught ; 
a  set  time  should  be  assigned  for  it.  The  teacher  should  illustrate  on 
the  blackboard  the  elements  of  the  letters,  and  the  principles  of  the 
system  in  use  in  our  schools. 

Drawing  may  profitably  be  associated  with  this  art.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  person  will  learn  both  to  write  and  to  draw  sooner,  and 
with  greater  ease,  than  he  will  learning  either  alone.  All  may  learn 
enough  of  the  latter  art  to  use  it  in  the  common  business  of  life, 
such  as  designing  patterns,  plotting  fields,  drawing  plans  of  buildings 
and  sketching  objects  of  nature  and  art. 

The  influence  on  the  taste,  of  trained  accuracy  of  sight  and  steadi- 
ness of  hand,  is  invaluable.     Teaching  a  child  to  draw  is  giving  him  a 
new  sense  ;  he  sees  what  one  who  cannot  draw  does  not  see. 
Sclwol  Committee.— G-EO.  C.  Fesn,  B.  F.  Eaton,  Wm.  E.  Lewis. 
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WILLIAMSBURG. 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  music  and  gymnastics  should 
be  encouraged  in  all  the  schools,  throughout  the  town,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable. We  do  not  mean,  of  course,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  exercises 
or  recitations,  but  occasionally  during  the  morning  and  afternoon  ses- 
sions as  a  relief  for  the  tired  little  ones  and  the  puzzled  brain  of  older 
ones.  More  mental  work  will  be  accomplished  in  the  ordinary  school 
day  of  six  hours,  by  the  teacher  introducing  a  pleasant  and  lively  song 
occasionally,  or  by  from  three  to  five  minutes'  exercise  of  the  hands, 
feet  and  body,  in  a  healthful  gymnastic  exercise.  The  consequence 
is,  that  all  tiresome  feelings  vanish,  the  brain  is  rested  by  the  pleasant 
change,  cheerfulness  pervades  the  school-room,  and  the  scholars  are 
all  ready  to  resume  their  tasks  with  increased  earnestness  and  enthu- 
siasm. We  have  been  pleased  to  see  this  exercise  introduced  in  some 
of  the  schools,  and  we  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  in  all. 

Oral  Instruction. — The  importance  of  this  subject  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Teachers  are  too  apt  to  be  routinists,  going  over  the  same 
well-beaten  track  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  and  term  by  term,  de- 
manding that  the  subjects  taught  in  the  various  text-books  should  be 
learned  verbatim  et  literatim.  Text-books  are  necessary,  but  they 
should  not  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  oral  teaching.  When  such  is 
the  case,  scholars  are  very  slow  in  applying  their  knowledge  to  a  prac- 
tical use.  Teachers  should  be  familiar  with  the  text-books  used,  as 
far  as  possible,  and  referring  to  them  but  seldom  during  recitations, 
encourage  the  scholars  to  express  in  their  own  language  the  meaning 
of  the  principles  contained  in  the  various  lessons,  endeavoring  at  the 
same  time  to  carefully  unfold  and  illustrate  all  the  various  principles 
involved.  In  arithmetic  this  is  all-important ;  for  unless  the  teacher 
simplify  the  science  by  familiar  illustrations,  and  by  giving  practical 
examples  in  every-day  life  that  will  explain  the  principles  on  which 
the  various  rules  are  based,  the  scholar  will  be  unable  to  apply  his 
knowledge  of  the  science  to  a  practical  use.  The  same  is  true  of 
grammar.  This  is  a  blind  and  intricate  science  to  the  beginner,  and 
unless  its  principles  are  carefully  unfolded  and  explained,  and  the 
application  of  the  science  made  plain  by  practical  examples  and  illus- 
trations, the  scholars  will  lose  their  interest  in  the  study,  and  no 
advancement  will  be  made. 

School  Committee.— E.  M.  Johnson,  E.  W.  Merkitt,  Wm.  Sicinner. 
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AGAWAM. 


The  most  successful  schools  are  those  which  have  been  under  the 
same  teacher,  and  a  uniform  process  of  teaching  the  entire  year ; 
while  those  that  have  made  the  least  progress,  are  such  as  have  been 
subjected  to  the  most  frequent  change  of  teachers.  We  deprecate 
these  frequent  changes.  Every  year's  experience  more  fully  confirms 
us  in  the  opinion,  that  the  results  are  bad.  No  two  teachers,  who 
may  be  equally  successful,  have  the  same  habits  in  the  school-room, 
or  the  same  mode  of  imparting  instruction.  And  when  a  scholar  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  new  teacher  each  term,  he  cannot  acquire 
any  fixed  habits  of  study  or  deportment,  but  is  constantly  changing, 
as  the  influences  around  him  change.  No  scholar  can  make  rapid 
progress,  or  become  well  disciplined  under  such  circumstances;  but 
rather  becomes  confused  and  changeable  in  his  habits  of  study, 
thought  and  deportment. 

School  Commiitee.— Geo.  Coleswoethy,  Ashbel  Sykes. 

BLANDFORD. 

Abolishing  the  District  System. — One  benefit  which  we  think  likely 
to  accrue  to  the  town,  in  consequence  of  abolishing  the  district  sys- 
tem, is  the  much-needed  improvement  of  our  school-houses ;  and  we 
have  already  taken  steps  in  the  right  direction  in  the  matter,  and 
think  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  our  school-houses  will  be  an 
honor,  instead  of  a  dishonor,  to  the  town.  We  are,  however,  aware 
that  the  subject  of  taxation,  at  the  present  time,  is  a  serious  one,  and 
that  economy  and  caution  are  very  desirable  qualities  in  the  man- 
agement of  all  our  municipal  afiairs;  yet  we  hope  to  see  a  steady 
progress  until  all  our  school-houses  are  what  they  ought  to  be. 

Another  advantage  which  is  already  apparent  in  consequence  of 
doing  away  with  the  district  system  is,  that  the  children  can  now 
attend  school  in  any  part  of  the  town,  thereby  lengthening  the  school 
year  to  all  who  attend  school  out  of  what  was  formerly  their  districts, 
after  their  own  schools  have  closed ;  whereas,  under  the  district  system, 
there  was  an  unAvillingness,  on  the  part  of  some  districts,  to  allow 
children  to  attend  school  except  in  their  own  districts. 
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It  will  at  once  be  seen,  that  it  is  easier  for  the  town  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  statutes  in  regard  to  the  length  of  the  schools 
for  all  of  the  children  in  town,  than  under  the  district  system,  as  we 
can  now  make  one  school  of  what  was  formerly  two,  and  thus  expend 
oiir  money  for  the  best  advantage  of  the  greatest  number  of  scholars. 
Sclwol  Committee.— S.  A.  Bartholomew,  Wm.  M.  Lewis,  Dwigiit  Warren. 

BRIMFIELD. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  not  disposed  to  be  satisfied  with  a  do-noth- 
ing policy,  while  we  can  clearly  see  the  need  of  improvement,  and 
devise  the  means  to  secure  it.  As  a  school  is  usually  just  what  a 
teacher  makes  it,  we  have  urged  and  shall  continue  to  urge  our  teach- 
ers to  seek  higher  attainments,  not  only  in  facts  and  principles  of 
general  knowledge,  but  in  what  is  of  more  importance  to  them — the 
science  of  teaching.  We  have  done  what  we  could  to  afford  them  the 
opportunity.  Mi\  J.  G.  Scott,  of  the  Westfield  Normal  School,  kindly 
offered  last  spring  to  give  them  a  few  teaching  exercises  in  connection 
with  the  Hitchcock  Free  Grammar  School.  Those  lessons  appeared 
to  be  so  well  adapted  to  our  wants,  that  it  was  determined  to  have 
but  three  months  school  in  the  summer,  and  those  early  in  the  season, 
to  give  the  teachers  an  opportunity  to  join  a  teachers'  class  in  the 
above-named  school,  to  be  taught  by  Miss  Emma  Field,  a  Normal 
graduate.  Most  of  them  eagerly  responded  to  the  offer,  and  we  believe 
that  no  one  who  heard  that  class  recite  will  doubt  the  expediency  of 
its  formation.  We  who  have  carefully  observed  these  teachers  in  the 
school-room,  knoAV  that  they  labor  with  more  skill  and  success.  But 
little  could  be  accomplished  in  a  single  term  in  learning  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  continue  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  opportunities  for  improvement.  Few  can  expect 
to  excel  in  teaching  who  have  not  studied  expressly  for  that  vocation ; 
and,  in  our  opinion,  very  few  such  should  be  trusted.  To  be  sure  they 
will,  after  awhile,  learn  something  by  experience ;  but  can  we  afford 
to  instruct  them  at  the  expense  of  opportunities  lost  to  our  children  ? 
Have  we  not  a  right  to  require  them  to  learn  their  profession  before 
practising  it  at  the  public  expense  ?  In  October,  by  invitation,  Mr. 
A.  J.  Phipps,  A.  M.,  agent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  spent  a  day 
with  our  teachers'  clasB,  and  gave  them  and  us  much  sound  and  prac- 
tical advice.  A  few  days  later,  the  entire  class  attended  the  session 
of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association  at  Springfield.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  attend  on  similar  occa- 
sions. They  are  there  brought  in  contact  with  the  most  able  corps  of 
educators  that  ever  blessed  any  State  with  their  labors. 
27 
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While  thus  aflording  our  teachers  every  oisportunity  m  our  power 
to  improve,  Ave  recognize  the  fact  that  the  committee  camiot  and  must 
not  be  stationary,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  make  progress  in  everything 
relating  to  the  interests  of  our  schools,  and  that  the  town  have  a  right 
to  demand  it  of  us  as  long  as  they  pay  us  for  our  services.  How  far 
we  have  succeeded  in  appreciating  the  work  to  be  done,  and  how 
wisely  we  have  done  it,  an  intelligent  public  will  decide. 

We  have  continued  the  j)olicy  of  emplojing  home  teachers,  and 
continuing  them  in  the  same  schools,  and  think  it  the  true  one.  Sev- 
eral resignations  made  it  necessary  to  make  changes  in  the  winter 
schools.     We  regretted  it,  but  could  do  no  better. 

Our  visible  labors  consist  largely  in  overseeing  the  schools.  To 
save  time  and  expense,  certain  schools  are  allotted  to  each  member  of 
the  committee,  of  which  he  assumes  the  special  care.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  consultation  and  advice,  sometimes  two  or  more  visit  the  same 
school.  The  law  requires  at  least  five  visits  in  a  term  of  three  months, 
and  as  much  oftener  as  necessity  requires.  We  have  been  guided  in 
discharging  this  duty  more  by  the  spirit  than  by  the  letter  of  the  law ; 
visits  are  not  made  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  unless  we  have  reason 
to  believe  there  is  necessity  for  it.  On  such  occasions  it  is  our  pur- 
pose to  be  present  during  an  entire  session.  We  intend  to  know  what 
every  class  and  every  scholar  are  doing,  and  how  they  are  doing  it. 
If  they  are  laboiing  wisely  we  commend  and  encourage  them ;  if  not, 
we  try  to  teach  them  a  better  jDlan.  This  we  cannot  do  by  talking 
about  it ;  we  must  talk  the  thing  itself,  and  this  requires  us  to  give 
teaching  exercises.  We  do  this  always  with  the  consent  and  generally 
at  the  request  of  teachers. 

The  State  is  now  supj)orting  four  Normal  Schools,  for  the  education 
of  teachers.  They  have  adopted  methods  of  teaching  based  upon 
principles  of  mental  science,  which  have  proved  so  successful  that 
Normal  Schools  have  been  established  in  nearly  every  State  where  it 
has  been  thought  best  to  educate  the  mass  of  the  people.  These 
methods  can  and  will  be  adopted  into  our  High  and  Town  Schools  if 
the  people  demand  it.  We  believe  the  system  well  adapted  to  all 
classes  of  scholars,  and  confidently  rely  on  it  to  accomplish  our  pur- 
poses as  soon  as  we  are  prepared  to  adopt  it. 

The  State  has  also  made  an  appropriation — of  which  we  pay  our 
part — to  help  support  a  "  School  of  Observation,"  in  connection  with 
the  Normal  School  at  Westfield,  where  this  system  is  applied  in  its 
purity.  This  school  is  always  open  to  visitors,  and  its  purposes  are, 
so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  to  demonstrate  to  the  people  the  suc- 
cess of  Normal  teaching.     We  earnestly  recommend  that  delegations 
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from  this  town  visit  these  schools,  that  they  may  be  able  to  judge  for 
themselves.  We  shall  not  fail  to  invite  teachers  to  do  so,  as  we  have 
often  done  heretofore. 

ScJwol  Commiltee.—Jos-ETH  L.  Woods,  Ezra  B.  Weld,  Newton  S.  Hubbard. 

CHESTER. 

Government,  dc. — Some  three  thousand  years  ago  there  lived  a 
certain  king,  a  diligent  student  of  human  nature,  an  inspired  writer,  a 
very  wise  man,  said  to  be  wiser  than  all  the  men  of  the  East,  in  fact, 
wiser  than  all  men.  He  has  left  upon  record  miich  instruction  in  rela- 
tion to  the  proper  training  of  children,  and  to  his  sayings  on  this  sub- 
ject we  would  invite  the  attention  of  parents  and  teachers.  He  says, 
"  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  and  when  he  is  old  he  will 
not  depart  from  it."  Also,  "  The  rod  and  reproof  give  wisdom,"  and 
much  more  which  may  be  found  in  his  writings.  It  may  be  said  that 
we  live  in  a  more  civiUzed  and  enlightened  age  of  the  world,  and  that 
the  precepts  of  that  ancient  author  are  not  applicable  to  the  present 
time.  Perhaps  they  are  not.  A  translation  to  suit  the  present  should 
read,  "  Teach  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  and  when  he  is  old 
he  will  not  dejoart  from  it,"  or,  in  other  woixls,  tell  him  how  he  should 
do,  expostulate,  plead  with  him,  to  do  in  accordance  with  your  teach- 
ings, and  then  let  him  do  as  he  pleases ;  and  when  he  is  old  he  will 
not  depart  from  it — from  doing  as  he  i^leases. 

Children  being  similarly  constituted  now  as  they  were  formerly, 
having  the  same  natural  desires  and  passions  to  be  restrained  Avithin 
proper  bounds,  it  would  seem  that  they  need  not  only  to  be  taught 
but  to  be  trained  in  the  way  they  should  go ;  that  the  habit  of  obedi- 
ence should  be  formed  in  childhood  and  youth,  that  shall  grow  with 
their  growth  and  strengthen  with  their  strength,  till  they  become  men 
and  women.  Thus  the  habit  of  obedience  having  become  firmly  fixed, 
reason  and  observation  both  attest  the  truth  of  the  declaration,  that 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.  We  would  not  wish  to 
convey  the  idea  that  we  are  in  favor  of  a  constant  or  daily  use  of  the 
rod,  either  in  the  school  or  family,  and  usually  "  as  a  last  resort  in  any 
case."  Any  one  who  has  taught  school  is  aware  that  there  are  some 
scholars  who  desire  to  do  right,  and,  if  they  err,  a  mild  reproof  is  all 
that  is  necessary,  while  there  are  others  who  are  careless,  thoughtless 
and  indiiferent,  who  may  possibly  be  corrected  by  reproof,  and  there 
is  still  another  class  who  need  a  judicious  application  of  the  rod  before 
they  will  listen  to  reproof;  such  are  proper  subjects  for  training,  that 
right  habits  may  be  formed  early  as  possible. 

A  teacher  may  by  kindness  and  gentleness  gain  the  esteem  and 
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affections  of  the  scholars,  and  this  is  very  desirable  in  all  cases ;  the 
scholars  may  be  making  commendable  progress  in  their  studies,  yet 
they  are  not  being  trained  in  the  way  they  should  go.  They  are  not 
forming  habits  of  obedience,  because  there  is  no  law  to  transgress. 
The  teacher  has  no  inexorable  must  in  his  or  her  vocabulary,  but 
please  do,  and  ])rcty  do  ;  thus  they  continue  to  imj)lore  constantly  till 
the  higher  law  within  rebels,  or  the  nervous  system  is  prostrated. 

The  above,  however,  is  far  preferable,  exemj^lifying  as  it  does  the 
power  of  kindness  to  control  the  vicious  and  lawless,  and  lacks  but 
one  thing — a  law  to  test  their  obedience  and  training  to  observe  the 
law — to  the  other  extreme  of  all  law,  and  with  the  executioner  follow- 
ing closely  the  judge,  and  inflicting  punishment  without  mixture  of 
mercy.  Doubtless  a  happy  mean  between  the  two  extremes  in  this 
as  in  other  things,  will  be  the  best  course  to  pursue,  and  if  any  find 
that  they  cannot  govern  a  school  without  a  constant  use  of  the  rod, 
they  may  rest  assured  that  they  have  mistaken  their  calling,  and  should 
engage  in  some  other  business. 

School  Comnu'f^ee.— Chaeles  M.  Bell,  Alfeed  S.  Foote. 


CHICOPEE. 

We  would  briefly  allude  to  the  system  upon  which  our  schools  have 
been  conducted  for  the  past  few  years.  Criticisms  have  been  made 
and  objections  urged  that  it  does  not  meet  the  wants  of  our  children. 
Objections  have  been  raised  that  it  was  too  rigid  in  its  exactions;  that 
all  children  are  not  alike,  either  in  temperament,  taste  or  capacity ; 
what  was  suitable  for  one  was  not  adapted  for  another,  and  that  it  is 
not  judicious  to  measure  them  all  by  the  same  standard,  and  subject 
them  to  the  same  requirements.  Another  objection  is  that  all  have 
not  the  time  or  means  to  complete  the  prescribed  course  of  study ; 
each  one  has  or  should  have  the  right  to  judge  for  himself,  and  to  pur- 
sue only  those  studies  which  his  fancy  or  his  wants  may  dictate. 
Again,  there  are  those  who  can  only  attend  school  part  of  the  year, 
and  finding  no  class  of  their  own  attainments,  must  be  classed  among 
the  smaller  scholars,  which  is  offensive  and  mortifjdng  to  their  feelings 
and  manly  pride ;  hence,  rather  than  submit  to  this,  they  will  go  to 
school  nowhere.  These  objections,  and  a  few  more  of  a  trifling  char- 
acter, are  urged  against  the  system.  We  had  supposed  that  all  such 
objections  had  long  since  been  answered,  and  laid  forever  at  rest,  and 
we  have  been  surprised  that  they  should  be  again  brought  up  and 
urged  with  so  much  earnestness.  Now  we  do  not  claim  that  this  sys- 
tem is  perfect  and  free  from  all  defects,  but  we  have  endeavored  to 
make  it,  both  in  the  grading  of  the  schools  and  in  the  prescribed 
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course  of  study,  as  well  ndapted  to  the  wants  and  condition  of  our 
population,  as  circumstances  would  permit.  It  is  certainly  evident  that 
the  work  of  education  is  just  as  much  a  business  as  any  other  kind  of 
labor  or  business,  and  musf  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  its  own 
special  laws  and  methods,  which,  being  reduced  to  a  practical  applica- 
tion, must  of  necessity  constitute  a  system.  It  is  folly  in  the  extreme 
to  suppose  that  a  work  of  this  character  can  be  carried  on  advanta- 
geously and  profitably  without  some  method,  depending  solely  upon  the 
caprices  and  notions  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  what  they  them- 
selves need.  Our  schools,  we  know,  are  Common  Schools,  belonging 
to  the  public,  and  alike  free  and  open  to  all,  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  conduct  them  according  to  a  well-ordered  system,  which 
shall  make  them  most  available  in  giving  to  all  our  youth  the  best  pos- 
sible education.  The  objection  that  all  children  have  not  equal  capac- 
ity, or  do  not  wish  to  pursue  a  prescribed  course  of  study,  would  be  of 
force,  if  it  were  not  essential  for  their  education,  and  the  j^roper  train- 
ing and  development  of  their  mental  faculties,  that  some  kind  of  sys- 
tem must  be  followed ;  and  while  the  prescribed  studies  are  all  of  that 
elementary  kind  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  a  common  educa- 
tion, the  objection  would  seem  to  be  of  little  worth,  merely  because 
they  were  prescribed  and  pursued  in  a  methodical  manner.  With 
very  fcAv  exceptions,  it  will  be  found  there  is  not  so  great  a  difference 
in  the  capacity  of  children  as  is  frequently  supposed.  The  real  point 
of  this  objection  lies  rather  in  their  indifference,  their  laziness,  and 
sometimes  wilful  obstinacy,  which  is  too  often  encouraged  by  the 
parent. 

Imregard  to  those  larger  scholars,  who  go  to  school  only  a  part  of 
the  year,  these  are  exceptional  cases ;  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  provis- 
ion has  been  made  for  such  in  the  Grammar  School.  It  certainly 
would  not  be  good  policy  to  change  a  whole  system  for  such  excep- 
tions. A  good  system  of  edupation  is  one  which  shall  meet  the  wants 
of  the  largest  number,  and  afford  the  best  means  for  the  highest  cul- 
ture. Its  object  is  not  to  force  a  certain  amount  of  either  general  or 
special  knowledge  upon  any  one,  but  to  afford  the  better  o^^portunity 
for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  it,  and  so  long  as  it  does  this,  it  should 
not  be  disturbed  or  changed  until  a  better  is  prepared  to  take  its 
place. 

School  Commiltee.—F.  Le  B.  Stickney,  B.  Y.  Stevexsox,  Samuel  Alvoed. 

HOLYOKE. 

The  question  of  using  physical  force  in  maintaining  the  discipline 
of  the  school,  especially  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  is  one  that  has 
received  during  the  past  year  more  than  usual  attention ;  by  some  it 
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is  deemed  never  expedient  to  resort  to  coriooral  punisliment,  while 
others  maintain  that  in  certain  cases  it  is  requisite  in  establishing  the 
discipline  and  good  order  of  the  school.  In  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  is  considered  far  preferable  to  'secure  the  discipline  of  the 
school  by  the  use  of  moral  rather  than  physical  force,  and  that  in  most 
instances,  if  pupils  persist  in  disobedience  xmder  moral  treatment,  it  is 
better  to  deprive  them  of  the  privileges  of  the  school,  which  they  are 
disposed  to  abuse  to  their  own  injuiy,  as  well  as  their  fellow  pupils, 
rather  than  to  resort  to  physical  force.  Yet  we  must  concede  that 
cases  may  arise  in  which  the  use  of  physical  force  would  result  bene- 
ficially, to  refractory  pupils  and  to  the  whole  school,  rather  than  they 
should  be  expelled  and  turned  out  into  the  streets,  to  spend  their  time 
in  idleness,  or  to  enter  U2:)0n  the  active  duties  of  life  with  imperfect 
prepai'ation. 

Discipline. — The  subject  of  school  discipline  has  received  much 
attention.  In  all  the  schools  both  the  teachers  and  the  scholars  have 
been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  there  must  be  perfect  order,  con- 
stant application  to  lessons,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  all  the  regula- 
tions of  the  schools — at  the  same  time  effort  has  been  made  to  raise 
the  standard  of  instruction,  and  to  elevate  the  schools  above  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  physical  •  coercion  to  secure  cheerful  obedi- 
ence. It  is  time  that  all  despotic  harshness  should  cease  in  our 
schools.  That  teacher  has  an  immense  advantage  who  can  govern  and 
control  scholars  by  the  law  of  kindness,  the  patience  of  love  and  the 
power  of  moral  force.  Most  of  the  teachers  possess  such  correct 
knowledge  of  true  discipline  that  the  tendency  to  disorder  has  been 
restrained,  and  punishment  has  been  of  rare  occurrence.  * 

Superintendent. — Geo.  C.  Ewing. 

PALMER. 

In  the  town  system,  we  shoidd  have  the  best  unit  of  organiza- 
tion and  concentration  of  interest.  Now,  our  districts  are  little 
democracies,  and  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  term.  We  seem  to  be 
interested  only  in  sections,  and  are  constantly  jealous  lest  some  other 
section  or  district  will  be  more  highly  favored  than  our  own.  Let  the 
schools  in  town  be  made  one,  and  the  school-houses  be  considered 
only  separate  apartments,  equally  well  furnished,  having  common 
claims  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town ;  and  thus,  and  only  thus, 
do  we  become- a  unit  of  organization  for  educational  purposes. 

This  system  will  simplify  the  machinery  of  school  government. 
Now,  you  have  a  number  of  prudential  committee-men  equal  to  the 
whole  number  of  districts,  who  are  chosen  by  from  three  to  ten  votes. 
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according  to  "  their  terms,"  to  act  an  almost  irresponsible  part.  They 
are  usiially  busy,  practical  men,  who  do  not  desire  the  honor,  and  do 
not  want  to  be  bothered  with  the  annoyance.  They  contract  with 
persons  whom  they  cannot  say  shall  be  teachers,  oftentimes  their  own 
personal  friends,  without  regard  to  qualifications,  and  of  which  they 
are  not  to  be  the  judges.  This  practice  almost  invariably  makes  a 
change  of  teachers  at  least  once  a  year ;  a  policy  which,  by  all  means, 
if  possible,  should  be  avoided.  We  believe  that  the  matter  of  select- 
ing teachers,  and  of  fixing  their  wages,  with  the  charge  of  school- 
houses  and  their  equipment,  should  be  intrusted  to  the  school  com- 
mittee. The  district  system  embarrasses  and  complicates  the  whole 
business  of  school  management,  and  is  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
retaining  even  good  teachers  more  than  one  year.  And  this  has  been 
thought  by  some  of  the  best  educators  in  the  land,  a  sufiicient  reason 
for  abolishing  the  system. 

The  town  system  is  the  best  on  the  score  of  economy  and  justice. 
In  three  districts  in  town  the  largest  average  attendance  of  scholars  is 
30.  It  costs  $431.46  to  maintain  these  three  schools  one  year,  an 
average  of  more  than  $14  for  each  scholar ;  and  to  school  all  of  them, 
a  little  more  than  one-seventh  of  all  the  money  you  raise  for  schools. 
But  these  thirty  scholars  are  not  one-thirty-sixth  part  of  the  number 
who  attend  school.  At  Thorndike,  Three  Rivers,  Bondville  and 
Palmer  Depot  we  are  not  allowed  over  |3  per  scholar;  in  some 
of  these  small  districts  it  costs  from  |15  to  $19  per  scholar.  We  ask 
the  voters  of  the  town  and  the  tax-payers  if  this  is  just,  in  view  of  all 
the  existing  or  contingent  circumstances,  pertaining  to,  or  that  may 
arise  affecting  these  districts  ?  Is  it  right,  since  every  one  of  these 
scholars  may  be  better  accommodated,  because  they  could  have  larger 
schools,  and  not  too  large,  without  the  inconvenience  of  more  than 
twenty  minutes'  exti-a  walk;  and  by  availing  themselves  of  these 
better  privileges,  about  $450  are  saved  from  the  present  assessment  of 
the  town  to  its  school  fund. 

Finally,  we  say  it  is  better  for  the  scholars  now  in  these  small 
schools  to  be  placed  in  lai-ger  ones.  This  should  be  done  whenever  it 
is  possible.  When  the  town  system  shall  have  been  established,  the 
same  amount  of  money  you  now  raise  will  be,  for  the  present,  at  least, 
ample  for  school  purposes.  But  -eluse  to  abolish  the  old  system,  and 
1500  will  be  required,  in  addition  to  your  present  school  tax,  to  carry 
on  the  schools  according  to  law. 

School  Committee.— WiiAAku  Holbrook,  E.  M.  Haynes,  Gamaliel  Collins. 
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SPRINGFIELD. 

The  High  School— Its  Jtelaiions  to  other  Schools,  etc. — The  admi- 
rable order  and  harmony  that  mark  the  various  arrangements  of  the 
schools,  Avith  their  numerous  gradations,  from  the  Primary  to  the 
High  School,  each  fitly  occupying  its  appropriate  sphere,  exhibits  the 
system  in  its  most  attractive  and  interesting  form.  And  in  view  of 
it,  the  question  may  be  pertinently  asked,  Why  is  it  that  the  State 
thus  liberally  provides  for  and  requires  such  a  series  of  free  schools  in 
every  town  and  city  ?  Obviously  to  educate  a  population  of  intelli- 
gent, virtuous  and  industrious  citizens.  But  why  is  the  High  School, 
it  may  be  farther  asked,  (an  institution  that  costs  so  much,)  annexed 
to  the  system,  when  so  small  a  number  of  pupils  ever  reach  that 
school  and  go  through  its  course  of  studies  ?  Everywhere,  it  is  a  fact 
that  must  be  conceded,  but  few  of  the  pupils,  comparatively,  in  the 
Public  Schools,  enjoy  the  direct  advantages  of  the  High  School;  in 
Boston,  as  reported,  not  more  than  one  in  sixty,  and  probably  the  pro- 
portion in  the  country  is  something  like  this,  more  or  less.  Though, 
by  this  showing,  it  appears  that  the  High  School  in  its  direct  effects 
extends  to  but  few,  yet  in  its  imseen  and  silent  influences,  widely  dif- 
fused as  they  are,  its  benefits  are  abundantly  realized  in  the  commu- 
nity of  schools  and  puj^ils,  with  which  it  is  surrounded  and  connected, 
and  make  it  the  crowning  feature  of  the  system. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  its  influence  upon  the  subordinate  schools  is 
exceedingly  beneficial  in  holding  up  to  them  a  bright  example  for  imi- 
tation— in  the  order  and  harmony  which  govern  its  arrangements,  and 
other  qualities  of  excellence  which  give  it  the  position  and  character 
of  a  model  school. 

2.  Then  again  it  develops  and  brings  to  light  rare  talent  and 
genius,  which  otherwise,  from  poverty  or  other  nntoward  circum- 
stances, would  have  remained  in  obscurity  unimproved ;  and  puts  the 
possessor  in  the  way  of  cultivating  his  powers,  and  following  the  bias 
which  prompts  him  to  seek  a  more  finished  education. 

3.  Again,  admission  into  the  High  School  is  an  object  of  earnest 
and  persevering  endeavors  among  the  pupils  in  the  lower  schools,  and 
operates  as  a  strong  incentive  to  the  faithful  prosecution  of  their 
studies. 

4.  Under  the  instruction  of  the  excellent  teachers  of  the  High 
School,  in  connection  with  all  the  facilities  and  means  of  education 
now  possessed  by  the  school,  a  pupil  of  respectable  talents  and  indus- 
trious application,  may  become  a  scholar  or  business  man  of  no  mean 
qualifications. 

In  illustration  of  this,  we  can  refer  to  numerous  instances  of  grad- 
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uates  of  the  High  School  residing  in  our  own  community,  who  are 
honorably  and  usefully  engaged  in  professional,  mechanical  or  other 
like  employments ;  or  ably  and  faithfully  filling  responsible  positions 
in  banking  institutions  and  other  offices  and  places  of  trust,  either  in 
public  or  private  life ;  and  to  others,  dispersed  throughout  the  coun- 
try, occupying  important  stations  of  various  kinds,  and  well  sustain- 
ing in  their  lives  and  deportment,  the  reputation  of  the  school  as  its 
representatives;  not  forgetting  also  the  female  graduates,  many  of 
whom  are  rendering  good  service  in  the  work  of  teaching  or  other 
occupations  in  our  own  city  or  elsewhere,  or  on  missions  of  mercy  and 
benevolence  in  this  or  foreign  lands ;  or,  in  more  retired  positions,  are 
adorning  and  blessing  the  circle  of  domestic  life^ 

But  there  still  remains  the  problem  to  be  solved,  in  reference  to  the 
large  number  of  pupils  who  never  reach  the  High  School,  but  leave 
the  schools  in  many  cases  before  they  have  advanced  scarcely  midway 
in  the  series — whether  anything  can  be  done  for  their  better  prepa- 
ration for  the  active  business  and  duties  of  life.  Some  never  go  so  far 
as  to  learn  anything  beyond  the  simple  rudiments  of  the  ordinary 
branches  taught  in  the  Common  Schools.  This  is  notoriously  the  case 
with  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  of  foreign  parentage,  and  also 
with  not  a  few  others,  whose  circumstances  permit  them  to  attend 
school  but  a  comparatively  short  time.  Some  others,  however,  find 
their  way  into  the  Grammar  School ;  and  here,  perhaps,  something 
more  may  be  done  for  them  than  has  been  heretofore,  by  appropriating 
a  part  of  the  time  now  given  to  the  prolix  details  of  grammar,  and  of 
the  other  common  branches,  to  studies  of  a  more  practical  character 
and  better  adapted  to  their  peculiar  circumstances  and  wants.  The 
rules  of  practical  arithmetic  Avhich  are  in  constant  use  in  business 
transactions,  should  be  made  familiar  to  them ;  also  book-keeping,  or 
at  least  the  simple  forms  in  keeping  daily  accounts,  together  with  a 
good  degree  of  skill  in  penmanship  and  common  drawing ;  and  to  the 
more  advanced  pupils,  instruction  should  be  given,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, in  natural  philosoiohy,  chemistry,  and  other  de]Dartments  of 
natural  science,  so  as  to.  give  them  some  insight  into  the  principles  and 
mysteries  which  underlie  the  common  phenomena  of  the  natural 
world,  and  are  constantly  developed  in  the  various  branches  of 
mechanic  art. 

The  defi'ciency  referred  to  above  may  also  be  supplied  (at  consider- 
able extra  cost)  by  a  separately  organized  school,  specially  designed 
for  the  pupils  in  question. 

Metniniscences  of  the  Past—Prosjjects  of  the  Future. — During  the 
period  that  has  elapsed  since  Springfield  became  a  city  in  1852,  our 
system  of  Public  Schools  has  been  in  a  transition  state — advancing 
28 
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from  one  important  stage  to  another,  and  adopting  improvements  also, 
as  occasional  exigencies  made  it  necessary.  Prior  to  that  year  but 
few  enterprises  of  magnitude  had  been  undertaken  and  completed. 
Some  years  before,  about  the  year  1828,  a  boys'  High  School  was  es- 
tablished and  sustained  about  twelve  years  and  was  then  abolished. 
But  the  most  important  achievement,  before  1852,  for  the  schools,  was 
the  organizing  of  the  present  High  School  in  1848,  and  the  erection, 
about  the  same  time,  of  the  High  School-house  on  Court  Street  for 
its  occuj)ancy.  These  nearly  coincident  events  may  well  be  regarded 
as  forming  a  signal  epoch  in  our  school  history. 

After  the  year  1852,  the  first  imjoortant  measure  was  the  abolition 
of  the  school  district  ^'stem  in  1856 — a  measure  that  had  been  con- 
templated and  urged  by  the  school  committee  many  years  before  it  was 
finally  adopted ;  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  resistance  to  it  came 
from  the  smaller  districts,  which  were  really  most  intei-ested  in  its  suc- 
cess. For  the  moment  it  Avas  accomplished  the  whole  burden  of 
building  and  repairing  school-houses  was  transferred  from  the  districts 
to  the  city,  and,  virtually,  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  districts,  the 
taxable  property  of  the  city  being  mainly  in  the  latter.  The  natural 
consequence  has  been,  as  everybody  may  see,  a  most  remarkable  and 
delightful  transformation  in  the  architecture  of  the  school  edifices 
throughout  the  city.  The  success  of  this  measure  was  owing  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  energetic  and  persevering  co-operation  with  the 
committee,  of  the  late  Mayor  Phelps  (then  at  the  head  of  the  city 
government,)  in  carrying  it  into  full  effect. 

The  next  stage  in  the  progress  of  school  improvements,  since  1852, 
is  the  recent  enterprise  not  yet  fully  consummated,  of  building  a  series 
of  school-houses  on  a  larger  scale,  to  meet  the  educational  Avants  of 
the  community  consequent  upon  the  rapid  increase  of  the  business 
and  population  since  1861,  and  for  the  pui-pose  also  of  inaugurating  a 
more  efficient  system  in  the  government  and  supervision  of  the 
schools.  This  measure  met  AAdth  strong  opposition  at  the  outset,  and 
it  was  only  by  a  gradual  change  of  public  sentiment  that  it  was  finally 
accomj^lished — the  good  sense  of  the  people,  their  sober  second 
thoughts,  triumphing  over  their  OAvn  first  and  hastily  formed  opinions. 
The  change  Avrought  by  this  measure  in  its  benefits  to  our  schools  is 
already  largely  seen  and  realized,  and  will  become  more  manifest  as 
the  system  initiated  becomes  more  familiar  to  the  daily  experience  of 
teachers  and  pupils. 

Another  measure  (adopted  since  1852)  that  is  already  appreciated, 
though  of  but  recent  origin,  as  of  great  utility,  is  the  creation  of  the 
ofiice  of  superintendent.  Some  years  before,  in  1846,  the  toAvn 
voted,  rather  as  an  experiment  than  otherwise,  to  employ  a  superin- 
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tendent,  and  accordingly  Mr.  S.  S.  Greene,  the  eminent  grammarian, 
author  and  teacher,  was  aj^pointed  for  that  year ;  but  the  arrangement 
was  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  the  j^ear,  it  being  deemed  an 
unnecessary  extra  expense  in  the  then  existing  state  of  the  schools. 
In  a  few  years  after  that  time,  as  the  schools  multiplied,  and  the  de- 
partment became  more  complex  in  its  operations,  the  school  commit- 
tees of  different  years,  under  a  consciousness  of  their  own  necessarily 
imperfect  supervision  of  the  schools,  repeatedly  and  earnestly  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  the  measure,  on  the  ground  that  the  great- 
ness of  the  trust,  and  the  arduousness  of  the  labors,  demanded  the 
undivided  time  and  attention  of  one  man  of  acknowledged  talents 
and  qualifications  for  the  position,  to  whom  an  adequate  compensation 
should  be  paid.  The  appeals,  renewed  from  time  to  time,  were  finally 
successful  in  the  year  1865 ;  and  the  ordinance  then  passed  by  the 
city  council,  creating  the  office,  was  speedily  followed  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  present  superintendent.  The  valuable  services  already 
rendered  by  him  to  the  schools  attest  conclusively  the  expediency  of 
the  measure  and  the  wisdom  of  the  choice. 

The  institution  of  the  Ungraded  and  Truant  Schools  is  another  im- 
portant measure  or  arrangement  which  marks  our  recent  school  his- 
toiy.  It  is  designed  for  two  classes  of  delinquent  pupils — the  Ungrad- 
ed School  for  the  irregular  in  attendance,  and  the  Truant  School  for 
truant  children.  The  details  of  the  arrangement  in  its  practical  appli- 
cation are  explained  in  the  new  code  of  rules  and  regulations,  and  in 
the  school  reports  of  the  last  year. 

Although  the  system  has  been  in  operation  but  a  little  more  than  a 
year,  its  good  fruits  are  already  abundant.  Under  its  salutary  appli- 
cation the  motives  of  hope  and  fear  are  brought  to  bear  on  both 
classes  of  children ;  and  with  good  instructions  and  kind  treatment, 
promising  indications  are  seen  in  many  cases  of  genuine  reform.  But 
outside  of  the  schools  themselves,  the  system  is  exerting  a  most  happy 
influence  in  promoting  a  more  regular  attendance  in  all  the  schools, 
and  diminishing  the  class  of  vagrant  and  mischievous  children  in  our 
streets. 

From  the  gratifying  experience  of  the  past,  and  the  hopeful  aspect 
of  the  present,  we  have  cheering  assurances  that  the  same  enlightened 
policy  which  has  prevailed  during  the  last  few  years  towards  the 
schools,  will  still  be  sustained  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  the  con- 
curring response  of  their  representatives,  the  city  government,  the 
next  year  and  every  succeeding  year  for  all  time  to  come.  The  ma- 
terial interests  of  the  city,  comprehending  its  public  buildings,  its 
streets,  highways  and  bridges,  sewers  and  drains,  and  other  objects  of 
the  same  kind,  are  rightly  esteemed  of  very  great  importance  by  the 
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citizens,  and  deserve  and  receive  a  large  share  of  consideration  from 
the  city  government,  accompanied  with  hberal  j^ecuniary  appropri- 
ations every  year.  But  surely  no  department  of  a  public  nature  can 
have  a  stronger  claim  upon  the  watchful  care  and  fostering  support  of 
the  government,  than  that  which  has  in  charge  the  educational  train- 
ing of  the  thousands  of  children  and  youth  in  our  Common  Schools. 
For  let  it  be  remembered,  that  these  children  and  youth — boys  and 
girls  now — will  very  soon  take  the  places  of  their  fathers  and  mothers 
on  the  stage  of  life,  and  be  the  men  and  women  of  the  coming  age, 
whose  influence  will  not  only  mould  the  character  and  institutions  of 
the  period  in  which  they  live,  but  will  be  felt,  for  weal  or  for  woe, 
through  countless  generations  that  will  come  after  them. 

Chairman. — Josiah  Hooker. 

WESTFIELD. 

During  the  past  year  the  progress  made  in  the  schools,  in  all  the 
elements  of  a  healthy  prosperity,  has  been  to  your  committee  very 
satisfactory.  The  hopes  we  expr.essed  in  our  last  report  have  been 
more  than  realized.  Some  of  our  schools,  in  our  opinion,  are  unsur- 
passed by  any  of  equal  grade  within  the  range  of  our  knowledge.  The 
modes  of  instruction  pursued,  the  quiet  disciphne  prevailing,  and  its 
high  moral  tone,  the  thoroughness  of  instruction,  and  the  progress 
made  by  the  pupils  in  the  school-room,  are  strangely  and  happily  in 
contrast  with  anything  in  the  past,  and  must  be  exceedingly  gratifying 
to  every  well-wisher  of  the  rising  generation.  IsTeither  in  our  High 
School,  with  129  pupils,  nor  in  our  Grammar  Schools,  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  117,  has  there  been  any  necessity  of  inflicting  corporal  punish- 
ment, and  no  pupil  has  received  the  chastising  blow ;  yet,  for  improve- 
ment in  scholarship,  in  "  good  behavior,"  and  those  "  virtues  which 
are  the  ornament  of  human  society,  and  the  basis  upon  wdiich  a  repub- 
lican constitution  is  founded,"  the  past  year  has  not  been  surpassed  by 
any  in  the  history  of  our  schools.  The  general  confidence  of  our 
citizens,  especially  of  those  more  immediately  interested  in  the  schools, 
is  manifested  not  only  by  the  absence  of  complaints  to  the  committee 
during  the  year,  but  by  the  many  commendations  which  we  have 
received.  The  increasing  interest  taken  in  the  schools  by  the  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  pu^^ils,  also,  has  been  to  us  a  gratifying  omen. 
This  interest  was  shown  in  the  crowds  which  filled  not  only  our  larger 
school-rooms,  but  some  of  the  smaller  in  the  outer  districts  as  well,  at 
the  close  of  the  winter  term.  Besides,  another  indication,  which  we 
should  not  overlook  in  this  connection,  is  the  fiict  that  only  six  cases 
of  difiiculty  (we  write  from  memory,)  have  been  reported  to  us  as 
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occurring  between  teachers  and  pupils  during  tlie  year :  in  other 
words,  of  suspension  of  the  pupil  for  improper  conduct  towards  his 
teacher ;  and  all  these  cases,  except  one,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
resulted  in  good  to  the  pupils  and  satisfaction  to  the  parties  interested  ; 
so  that,  with  the  above  exception,  the  pupils  were  reinstated  in  the 
schools,  and  have  since  proved  diligent  and  obedient  scholars,  Avithout 
any  resort  to  harsh  measures.  This  fact  we  consider  the  more  sig- 
nificant, when  we  bear  in  mind  the  absence  of  corporal  punishment, 
because  "there  was  no  necessity  for  it,  in  so  many  of  the  schools,  espe- 
cially among  the  larger  pupils,  and  that  the  whole  number  in  the 
schools  during  the  summer  term  was  1,118,  and  during  the  winter, 
1,150. 

Teachers  and  Teaching. — Teachers  are  not  required  by  the  commit- 
tee to  teach  in  accordance  with  any  prescribed  method.  They  are 
employed  to  teach,  and  then  they  are  expected  to  choose  their  own 
way  of  teaching.  But  whatever  method  is  adopted,  we  require  the 
teacher  to  labor  for  the  following  results  : 

Teach  so  as  to  excite  ideas  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  Teach  the 
pupil  to  come  into  the  possession  of  his  ideas  in  such  a  way  that  the 
process  will  train  him  to  think  correctly.  Require  ideas  to  be  stated 
by  the  use  of  the  best  forms  of  expression.  Teach  principles  and  rules 
in  such  a  w\ay  that  they  will  be  understood,  and  give  to  the  pupil 
much  practice  in  applying  rules  to  the  solution  of  all  questions  which 
may  arise  under  them.  As  young  pupils  gain  all  their  knowledge 
through  their  senses,  bring  the  objects  of  their  study  before  them. 

As  reading  is  impossible,  without  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  words 
are  understood,  teach  by  object  lessons  the  meaning  of  the  words  in 
connection  with  the  words  themselve's.  Train  the  pupil  to  enunciate 
and  pronounce  distinctly  and  coi-rectly;  to  read  naturally,  and  not 
-mechanically,  as  is  always  the  case  when  the  sense  is  neither  under-  ' 
stood  nor  expressed. 

Teach  the  first  lessons  in  arithmetic  by  the  use  of  objects,  with 
wdiich  to  perform  the  first  operations  in  numbers.  Let  the  puj^ils  con- 
struct their  own  tables  of  addition,  subti*action,  multiplication  and 
division,  by  counting  the  pebbles  they  have  collected  on  their  way  to 
school,  or  have  been  supplied  by  the  teacher.  Geography  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  earth,  and  not  a  description  of  dots  and  lines  printed  ujDon 
a  map  ;  therefore,  geography  must  be  taught  by  leading  the  student  to 
study  the  earth.  Maps  and  globes  are  to  be  used  as  illustrations  of 
the  objects  of  study.  The  pupil  must  be  taught  to  construct  the  maps 
for  himself,  and  on  them  to  locate  the  relations  of  countries,  towns, 
rivers  and  mountains,  and  then  by  imagination  to  transfer  these  rela- 
tions to  the  earth  itself,  and  in  this  way  to  study  the  earth,  and  not 
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merely  a  map.  Grammar  is  to  be  tangiit,  not  by  simply  committing 
to  memory  rules  that  pupils  never  learn  to  apply,  but  by  an  actual 
practice  in  constructing  the  English  language.  Physiology  and  anat- 
omy are  to  be  taught  by  really  bringing  the  objects  of  study  before 
the  eyes  of  the  pupils.  They  can  see  what  their  words  describe,  and 
then  their  knowledge  is  complete.  A  knowledge  of  natural  objects  is 
gained  in  the  same  way.  A  flower  will  be  brought  into  the  school- 
room. The  teacher  will  hold  it  up  before  her  little  class,  and  point  to 
all  its  parts,  naming  them  as  she  points.  She  will  then  call  attention 
to  the  forms,  color  and  uses  of  these  parts,  giving  to  her  pupils  correct 
and  real  elementary  knowledge  of  plants.  The  same  way  Avill  betaken 
in  teaching  minerals  and  animals. 

Object  lessons  will  be  given  on  color,  form,  size,  etc.,  to  train  the 
young  to  observe,  and  to  have  the  knowledge  they  will  wish  to  use  in 
the  advanced  studies.  Gymnastics  will  be  practised  in  order  to  fur- 
nish a  relief  for  the  weariness  that  a  fixed  position  brings  on,  and  to 
excite  into  a  healthful  circulation  the  blood,  that  is  to  be  kept  in 
motion  by  activity,  and  to  give  grace  and  beauty  to  the  form,  and  to 
break  up  the  monotony  that  exists  where  no  change  is  found. 

Singing  will  be  taught  as  a  direct  means  of  vocal  culture.  For  its 
aid  is  called  in  by  the  best  teachers  in  reading,  as  it  gives  clearness  and 
smoothness  and  harmony  to  the  voice,  and  trains  the  ear  to  detect  the 
difference  in  sounds,  and  gives  to  the  pupil  the  power  of  imitating  the 
teacher  as  he  gives  models  of  correct  reading.  There  is  no  charm  in 
the  school-room  equal  to  the  sweet  singing  of  children.  By  it,  teach- 
ers' tired  nerves  are  rested,  and  the  pupils  are  refined,  and  led  to  a 
more  complete  and  ready  obedience. 

This  way  of  teaching  trains  the  pupils  to  observe ;  it  gives  to  them 
a  command  of  language  truly  wonderful ;  it  gives  to  them  an  interest 
in  study.  It  is  the  best,  the  only  preparatory  course  for  the  advanced 
course  of  study ;  it  gives  to  them  real  ideas  of  Avhat  they  attempt  to 
learn  ;  it  makes  the  school-room  a  happy  place  for  them  ;  it  trains  the 
powers  of  the  mind  to  acquire  knowledge,  by  teaching  the  way  knowl- 
edge is  to  be  gained.  The  effect  of  such  teaching  is  marvellous.  In 
such  schools,  so  great  is  the  interest  in  study,  that  punishment  for  dis- 
obedience is  almost  unknown,  and  the  moral  nature,  as  well  as  the 
mental,  seems  to  receive  a  correct  culture. 

The  School  of  Ohservatio7i. — The  experience  of  another  year 
strengthens  our  conviction  that  the  relation  which  this  school  sustains 
to  the  Normal  is  beneficial  to  both  parties,  and  ought  to  be  maintained. 
The  influence  which  it  exerts  upon  our  other  schools,  in  creating  and 
stimulating  a  healthy  rivalry,  is,  in  our  opinion,  potent  and  felicitous, 
and  should  not  be  overlooked  in  estimating  its  value.     Perhaps  no 
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single  school  lias  contributed  more  to  the  high  reputation  the  town 
enjoys  for  the  quality  of  its  schools  than  this.  It  has  been  visited 
during  the  past  year  by  many  persons  of  distinction  from  different 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  from  the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  others  in  the  West — persons  of 
influence  and  position,  of  high  moral  worth  and  intelhgence,  many  of 
whom  have  given  the  subject  of  education  careful  study  and  earnest 
thought.  These  have  returned  to  their  homes  and  spoken  freely  in 
high  eulogy  of  the  school.  Some  school  committees  have  referred  to 
it  in  their  annual  reports  as  a  model  for  their  own  teachers,  and  urge 
upon  them  to  visit  it.  The  city  of  Springfield,  which  does  not  intend  to 
be  behind  any  city  or  town  in  this  or  any  other  State  in  popular  edu- 
cation, has,  by  the  rules  of  its  committee,  "  recommended  that  the 
teachers  "  of  that  city,  "  as  they  have  of)portumty,  visit  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Westfield,  whore  they  can  see  the  practical  operation  of 
the  Normal  system,  as  specially  illustrated  in  the  School  of  Observation 
connected  with  the  institution,  and  may,  from  carefully  observing  the 
various  exercises  of  the  institution,  obtain  hints  and  suggestions  that 
Avill  be  of  much  value  in  teaching  and  managing  their  own  schools." 

Teachers'  Institute. — At  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  established  a 
Teachers'  Institute,  which  met  once  in  three  weeks  during  each  term, 
at  which  questions  relating  to  the  teachers'  work  were  discussed.  The 
teachers  of  the  Normal  School  have  kindly  co-operated  with  the  teach- 
ers and  school  committee  in  sustaining  these  meetings,  in  giving  lec- 
tures and  participating  in  the  discussions.  We  consider  the  Institute 
of  great  value,  especially  to  the  young  and  inexperienced  teachers.  It 
is  expected  that  every  teacher  in  our  schools  will  attend. 

School  Committee— Thos.  Kneil,  J.  Jennings,  J.  H.  Waterman,  J.  Horton,  M.  M. 
Lloyd,  H.  Hopkins. 


FRANKLIN     COUNTY 


BERNARDSTON. 


The  teachers  work  is  something  more  than  to  govern  the  school 
and  to  hear  the  routine  of  recitations.  The  true  teacher  is  the  soul  of 
the  school,  sending  the  life  of  his  own  character  into  the  heart  of  each 
pupil,  waking  up  every  mind,  kindling  thoughts,  bringing  out  slum- 
bering ideas,  arousing  the  interest  of  the  pupil,  producing  high  resolves, 
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and  securing  earnest  effort.  The  teacher  must  have  more  knowledge 
than  he  finds  in  books.  He  must  be  better  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  knowledge  than  with  the  pages  of  his  text-book.  And  if,  by- 
familiar  illustration,  he  can  teach  the  pupil  to  reason  as  well  as  to 
remember, — to  think  independently  of  books, — if  he  can  produce  in 
the  scholar  an  ability  to  apply  the  knowledge  he  gains  to  the  practical 
business  matters  of  life,  he  will  show  quahfications  for  his  office,  that 
are  none  too  common. 

Something  more  than  knowledge  is  needful.  Knowledge  of  the 
principles  to  be  taught,  knoAvledge  of  human  nature,  knowledge  of 
laws  of  the  mind  to  be  educated,  this  is  essential,  but  not  all  that  is 
essential.  Skill  in  reading  character  and  in  apj^lying  the  right  motive 
to  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  child,  aptness  to  teach,  good  common 
sense,  a  love  for  the  work,  good  manners,  a  kind  heart,  blended  with 
firmness,  gentleness  and  patience  combined  with  energy  and  force  of 
character,  these  are  as  essential  as  knowledge.  We  do  not  look  for 
perfection.  But  those  who  regard  teaching  as  a  matter  of  secondary- 
importance,  and  are  unwilling  to  take  all  reasonable  pains  to  fit  them- 
selves for  the  work,  must  not  think  it  strange  if  their  claims  to  preside 
in  the  school-room  are  rejected  by  the  people.  We  intend  that  those 
only  shall  be  encouraged  and  sustained,  who  can  bring  to  the  work  the 
ability  and  spirit  essential  to  the  highest  success.  We  hope  no  district 
will  employ  a  second-class  teacher,  if  one  of  the  first  can  reasonably 
be  obtained. 

Sdwol  Commillee. — S.  N.  Brooks,  B.  S.  Burrows,  T.  A.  Merrill. 

DEERFIELD. 

Selection  of  Teachers. — There  can  be  no  idea  more  disastrous  to  the 
eause  of  education,  than  that  our  Primary  Schools  do  not  demand  as 
proficient  and  experienced  teachers  as  schools  of  a  higher  grade. 
Upon  the  careful  training  of  the  twig  depends  the  beauty  and  symme- 
try of  the  future  tree.  If  neglected,  the  tree  grows  up  gnarled  and 
deformed,  and  can  never  be  straightened.  As  in  material  things,  this 
is  no  less  the  law  in  our  mental  and  moral  natures.  The  control  of 
the  wonderful  mechanism  of  the  mind,  especially  in  its  formative  stage, 
should  be  given  into  no  other  than  the  most  sldlful  hands.  Too  much 
pains  cannot  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  teachers  for  all  our  schools  ; 
— and  although  there  have  been  no  cases  of  complete  failure  among  the 
teachers  employed  the  last  year,  yet  the  great  necessity  of  just  the 
right  selection  has  not,  we  think,  at  all  times  received  that  attention 
from  those  having  in  charge  the  interests  of  our  schools  which  its 
importance  demands.     Unless  the  proper  pilot  is  placed  at  the  helm, 
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the  bark  will  dvift  widely  from  its  course,  and  even  before  we  appre- 
hend danger  the  peril  is  inevitable. 

Under  the  present  district  system,  the  prudential  committee  has  the 
most  important  duty  to  perform  connected  with  the  expenditure  of 
the  public  money  devoted  to  the  interests  of  education.  The  question 
is  still  an  open  one — whether  this  system  should  be  discontinued.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  those  who  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  perfecting  our  Common  Schools — while  others 
claim  that  giving  the  entire  control  into  the  hands  of  a  general  com- 
mittee would  be  a  too  great  centralization  of  power.  Your  committee 
do  not  propose  to  decide  the  question,  nor  are  they  ambitious  that  the 
selection  of  teachers  should  be  added  to  their  present  duties ;  but  they 
do  desire  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  their  fellow-citizens  the  great 
importance  of  the  utmost  care  being  used  in  the  selection  of  prudential 
committees.  In  most  of  our  districts  but  little  interest  is  taken  in 
school  meetings.  Important  business  is  transacted,  and  prudential 
committees  chosen  by  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  the  district.  This  is 
all  wrong.  Every  voter  should  feel  that  the  success  of  his  school 
depends  upon  the  result  of  this  meeting — a  success,  if  the  committee 
chosen  be  a  man  of  good  judgment,  and  qualified  to  select  wisely  a 
teacher  for  his  school ;  a  failure,  should  he  be  the  choice  of  a  clique 
who  have  selfish  ends  to  gratify,  some  friend  to  be  employed,  even 
though  she  may  have  no  adequate  comprehension  of  a  teacher's  work, 
and  who  enters  upon  it  merely  as  a  convenient  temporary  emplojTnent. 
After  a  prudential  committee  is  once  chosen,  and  found  to  be  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place,  there  can  be  nothing  gained,  but  much  to 
lose,  in  annually  choosing  another  in  his  place.  Facts  have  occurred 
this  year,  which  abundantly  prove  that  our  best  schools  are  those 
Avhich  are  the  longest  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  teacher.  There  is 
no  necessity  of  any  more  evidence  on  this  point.  It  is  sufiiciently 
clear,  also,  that  under  the  present  system,  if  we  would  retain  our  best 
teachers,  the  office  of  pnidential  committee  must  not  continue  subject 
to  an  annual  rotation. 

Physical  Education. — That  the  children  in  our  Primary  Schools  be 
naturally  educated,  that  their  minds  be  not  cultivated  at  the  expense 
of  health,  there  should  be  allowed  a  short  interval"  between  lessons  for 
physical  relaxation.  Your  committee  consider  the  want  of  a  j^roper 
equilibrium  between  the  mind  and  body,  an  utter  absence  of  all  attempt 
to  cultivate  physical  health  and  development,  as  a  great  defect  in  our 
schools. 

An  unpractised  eye  even,  can  easily  read  in  the  countenances  of  the 
little  folks,  when  the  books  should  be  thrown  aside,  and  some  form  of 
physical  exercise  take  their  place.     Variety  should  be  the  rule  in  the 
29 
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school-room.  No  mind  can  dwell  long,  with  comfort,  upon  any  one 
subject  of  thought,  and  the  health  of  both  teacher  and  scholar  demands 
such  a  division  of  tasks  as  can  combine  in  wise  succession  the  active 
and  i^assive  states  of  the  mind. 

Another  important  point  in  the  administration  of  our  schools,  is  the 
presence  of  good  air — keeping  up  at  the  same  time  a  proper  degree  of 
temperature  in  the  school-room.  The  health  and  mental  development 
of  children  are  fearfully  dependent  on  the  atmosphere  they  must 
breathe  during  the  many  hours  of  each  day  they  are  confined  in  the 
school-room.  "We  can  but  believe  that  in  many  instances  of  restless 
and  insubordinate  schools,  attributed  to  inefficient  teachers,  the  district 
should  honestly  bear  the  blame,  in  that  they  had  not  provided  more 
adequate  ventilation.  To  expect  an  active,  clear  intellect  against  all 
the  disadvantages  of  some  of  our  school-rooms,  is  expecting  too  much. 
School  Committee.— 3 .  M.  Eaton,  K.  Crawford,  G.  H.  Hosmee. 

GREENFIELD. 

Health. — It  is  a  very  serious  question  if  we  are  not,  as  a  community, 
losing  more  than  we  gain  by  the  forcing  process  that  is  carried  on  in 
all  our  schools,  as  regards  the  girls.  The  boys  do  not  suffer  by  it. 
Though  they  may  be  sent  to  school  as  long  as  the  girls,  (pi-actically 
they  are  not,)  they  get  a  great  deal  more  out-of-door  exercise  than  the 
girls.  They  do  chores  and  errands,  they  walk  to  and  from  school, 
they  have  a  game  of  snow-balling  at  recess,  and  a  turn  at  skating  or 
coasting  in  the  evening.  In  these  remarks  we  have  reference  chiefly 
to  the  girls.  Look  at  the  facts  :  the  girls  in  this  town  are  sent  to  school 
from  the  age  of  six  to  sixteen  years,  for  thirty  or  forty  weeks  a  year. 
They  sit  five  or  six  hours  each  day  in  a  close  room,  heated  by  an  air- 
tight stove.  There  is  not  a  school-room  in  this  town  that  has  any 
proper  method  of  ventilation,  such  as  was  furnished  by  the  wide,  open 
fire-jDlaces  that  used  to  belong  to  every  school-room.  Many  of  the 
girls  ride  to  and  from  school,  and  remain  in  the  school-room  through 
the  recess.  For  five  or  six  hours  they  sit  bent  over  a  desk,  in  a  pos- 
ture that  prevents  a  healthy  action  of  the  lungs.  They  apply  them- 
selves to  mental  labor,  which  often  excites  to  a  high  degree  the  nervous 
sensibility.  The  girls  in  our  schools,  as  a  general  rule,  study  hard. 
They  are  interested  in  their  studies,  and  are  eager  to  excel  in  them. 
When  the  school  is  over  for  the  day  their  mental  labor  and  confine- 
ment are  not  over.  In  another  close  room,  heated  by  another  air-tight 
stove,  they  take  a  music  lesson,  or  practise  an  hour  or  two  on  a  piano, 
or  sit  down  for  an  hour  or  two  of  hard  work  over  the  Algebra  or  Latin 
Grammar  in  preparation  for  the  morrow's  lesson,  or  they  throw  aside 
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the  fatiguing  text-book  for  the  latest  novel  or  the  exciting  story  in  the 
last  magazine  or  newspaper.  Thus  six  or  eight  or  even  ten  hours  of 
the  day  are  past  bent  over  a  book  or  piano,  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
mental  strain  and  excitement.  The  ultimate  results  are  often  fatal  to 
health  and  usefulness,  and  even  to  life  itself  Go  into  one  of  our 
school-rooms,  and  the  number  of  pale  faces,  of  narrow  chests  and 
round  shoulders  that  you  see,  tell  of  over-application,  and  of  the  sow- 
ing of  the  seeds  of  a  multitude  of  diseases  which  the  after-life  must 
ripen.  The  thin,  weak  voices  you  hear  at  recitation,  tell  you  of  a  lack 
of  physical  vigor  from  which  you  can  anticipate  sad  results.  The  girls 
in  our  schools  need  rather  to  be  restrained  than  to  be  urged  on  in 
their  studies.  But  the  teacher,  eager  that  her  school  should  make  a 
good  appearance,  urges  on  the  girls  because  it  is  upon  them  she  must 
depend  very  largely  to  give  her  school  a  good  reputation. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  the  evils  we  have  indicated?  For  a  remedy 
there  must  be,  or  we  shall  verify  the  theory  which  Dr.  Allen  quotes 
from  some  late  French  writer,  that  "  as  you  pei-fect  a  people  the  race 
runs  out."  Let  us  continue  the  forcing  process  that  now  prevails, 
with  the  other  deteriorating  influences  of  food  and  dress,  and  though 
we  may  have  learned  and  accomplished  women,  the  race  will  die  out. 
Shall  we  lower  the  standard  of  female  acquirement  ?  It  may  not  be 
necessary,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  good  reason  why  a  %iowl- 
edge  of  Latin  should  stand  higher  than  a  practical  knowledge  of  house- 
keeping in  the  education  of  American  women.  The  remedy  is  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  parents,  and  the  cure  for  the  evils  of  which  we  have 
spoken  must  be  largely  applied  at  home.  But  the  school  system 
should  be  so  modified  as  not  to  endanger  the  life  and  health  of  pupils, 
while  it  seeks  to  store  the  mind  with  useful  knowledge.  As  looking 
to  this  result  we  offer  these  practical  suggestions :  No  girl  should  be 
allowed  to  study  out  of  school  if  she  remains  the  full  number  of  hours 
in  school.  No  girl,  under  any  circumstances,  should  be  allowed  to 
take  over  three  studies  at  a  time.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to 
secure  good  and  wholesome  air  in  the  school-room — a  very  difiicult 
thing  to  do.  The  teacher  should  see  that  the  pupils  sit  in  a  proper, 
healthful  position,  and  that  with  suitable  clothing,  they  go  into  the 
open  air  at  recess,  and  exercise  their  arms,  their  chests,  and  voices. 
A  few  hours  spent  every  day  at  home  by  the  girls  in  learning  all  the 
mysteries  of  good  housekeeping,  would  conduce  to  their  health  and 
vigor,  would  fit  them  for  the  labors  of  the  school-room,  and  do  more 
for  their  future  happiness  and  independence  than  all  their  Latin  and 
Algebra  without  this  knowledge. 

Orders  for  Money. — For  the  future  the  committee  will  live  up  to 
the  letter  of  the  law  and  give  orders  for  money  not  to  the  prudential 
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committee  as  heretofore,  but  to  the  teachers  and  others  who  may  have 
demands  ui^on  the  town  for  school  money,  and  to  the  teachers  only 
when  the  registers  accurately  kept  and  completed  are  returned  to  the 
committee. 

ScJiool  Committee.— J oni!^  F.  Moors,  Joseph  P.  Felton,  Chester  C.  Co:nant. 

HAWLEY. 

One  gi-eat  evil  is  the  frequent  change  of  teachers.  Of  the  fifteen 
teachers  employed  in  town  the  past  year,  only  three  of  them  taught 
two  terms.  For  excellence  in  anything  there  must  be  stability. 
Eight  of  these  teachers  belonged  out  of  town.  Now  we  think 
Hawley  can  and  should  furnish  its  own  teachers. 

Another  evil  is  the  large  number  of  schools  to  the  population.  The 
most  of  them  are,  and  must  be,  small.  Consequently,  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  there  is  an  unequal  distribution  of  school  money.  The 
town  raises  sufficient  to  aiFord  every  child  a  good  education  were  it 
properly  expended.  But  so  long  as  people  prefer  a  small  and  short 
school  at  their  door  to  a  larger,  longer  and  better  one  at  a  distance, 
the  standard  of  education  must  be  low.  The  number  of  schools  in 
town  might  be  greatly  reduced,  and  yet  schools  be  within  practicable 
distance  of  all. 

School  Committee. — Robert  Samuel,  R.  D.  Miller. 

MONTAGUE. 

Committees  are  fallible  as  well  as  teachers.  They  do  not  always 
understand  all  the  requisites  of  a  good  school,  or  appreciate  as  fully  as 
they  might  the  difficulties  of  the  teacher's  position.  They  are  liable 
to  err  in  the  presentation  of  criticisms  upon  the  teachers  and  schools 
under  their  care,  misjudging  and  censuring,  where,  if  the  whole  truth 
were  known,  their  opinions  would  be  entirely  reversed.  In  this  way, 
very  often,  an  irreparable  injury  is  inflicted,  and  the  hopes  of  some 
struggling  life  most  cruelly  bhghted.  If  we  err  at  all,  far  better  err 
on  the  side  of  silence,  for  none  are  wronged  where  no  comparisons  are 
■made  and  no  criticisms  indulged. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  general  success  and  prosperity  to  our 
schools,  and  we  regard  this  as  the  result,  more  or  less  direct,  of  the 
action  of  the  town  at  our  last  annual  meeting  in  respect  to  hiring 
teachers. 

We  have,  so  far  as  practicable,  retained  in  the  several  schools 
those  teachers  who  had  in  former  years  exhibited  tact,  talent  and 
ability  in  teaching ;  believing  that  our  schools  had  in  former  years 
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suffered  greatly  from  a,  too  frequent  change  of  teachers.  The  teacher 
who  goes  into  a  strange  school  for  the  first  time,  has  many  prelimi- 
nai-ies  to  learn.  She  has  to  become  familiar  with  the  names  of  her 
pupils,  to  make  herself  acquainted  with  their  attainments,  before  she 
can  arrange  them  in  classes ;  and  what  is  often  more  difficult,  she  has 
to  learn  the  disjjosition  and  temper  of  each,  and  establish  her  author- 
ity as  mistress.  She  has  to  overcome  the  distrust,  and  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  timid,  while  the  mischievous  and  unruly  must  test  her 
power  to  govern,  befoi'e  they  are  sure  they  may  not  indulge  a  little 
their  wayward  proclivities.  In  this  way  a  part  of  each  successive  term 
is  little  less  than  wasted  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  school,  which, 
after  all,  is  too  often  based  on  something  like  a  compromise  between 
the  half-controlled  scholars  and  the  doubtfully  established  authority  of 
the  teacher. 

This  is  all  avoided  when  the  tried  and  successful  teacher  returns  to 
her  school  for  another  term.  She  meets  the  familiar,  smiling  faces  of 
her  former  pupils,  who  greet  her  with  a  pleasant  welcome,  and  then 
quietly  take  their  places  in  the  school-room,  unconsciously  yielding  to 
an  authority,  which,  though  it  may  be  absolute,  has  been  so  wisely 
used  as  scarcely  to  be  felt.  An  hour  or  two  passes,  and  teacher  and 
scholars  assume  their  proper  positions,  the  lessons  are  resumed,  and 
the  vacation  has  proved  not  a  harsh  interrujDtion,  but  a  pleasant 
reci'eation  from  study. 

The  proper  government  of  our  schools  is  intimately  connected  with 
their  present  prosperity,  and  the  future  well-being  of  society.  The 
will  of  the  teacher,  enforced  by  discretion  and  kindness  as  well  as 
authority,  must  have  the  ascendant,  or  nothing  will  be  done  to  advan- 
tage, and  the  school  itself  Avill  be  worse  than  useless.  The  spirit  of 
disobedience  to  wholesome  rule,  allowed  in  the  school-room,  will  pre- 
pare children  to  become  rebels  against  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  pests 
in  the  community.  Children  should  early  be  taught  the  lesson  of 
obedience — the  cheerful  submission  of  their  wills  to  the  will  of  those 
who  are  their  superiors  in  wisdom  and  authority.  The  method  of 
securing  proper  discipline  is  as  far  removed  from  harshness  as  from 
over-indulgence.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  teacher, 
while  maintaining  her  authority,  should  feel,  and  convince  the  pupils 
that  she  feels,  an  earnest  interest  in  their  welfare  and  success.  She 
should  maintain  dignity  and  self-control,  and  treating  them  with  uni- 
form courtesy  and  kindness,  avoid  expressions  of  ill-humor  and  fret- 
fulness,  as  that  which  tends  directly  to  repel  and  alienate  their  minds 
from  her  and  their  studies.  The  true  teacher  governs  rather  by  force 
of  mind  and  character  than  by  physical  effort.  Some  few  scholars,  it 
is  true,  may  not  be  controlled  by  any  array  of  mental  and  moral  influ- 
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ences,  and  require  the  infliction  of  a  jDrompt  and  adequate  bodily 
chastisement. 

The  child  that  cannot  be  persuaded  to  do  its  duty  through  the  gentle 
solicitations  of  affection,  should  be  made  to  by  the  stern  application  of 
the  rod.  No  safe  substitute  for  it,  in  certain  cases,  has  been  discov- 
ered since  the  days  of  Solomon.  This  rod,  however,  is  to  be  admin- 
istered without  the  least  vindictiveness,  as  a  painful  duty — rather  "  in 
sori'ow  than  in  anger  " — as  essential  to  the  benefit  of  the  offender,  and 
the  prevention  of  the  direful  effects  upon  the  school  of  unrepressed 
misrule.  One  of  the  best  lessons  which  the  young  can  learn  is  the 
lesson  of  obedience  and  submission  to  law,  a  lesson  which,  above  all 
others,  the  generation  now  coming  forward  into  life  should  learn. 

We  wish  to  say  a  word  upon  the  subject  of  school  architecture. 
We  care  not  so  much  for  the  exterior  of  our  school  buildings,  as  for 
the  arrangement  and  adaptation  of  the  interior  for  convenience,  com- 
fort, health  and  pleasantness.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  school  kept  in  a 
room  not  easy  of  access,  not  large  enough,  not  convenient  for  the  reci- 
tations of  the  classes,  nor  for  the  care  of  clothing,  &c,,  hard  to  keep 
clean,  low  between  joints,  dark  and  gloomy,  would  be  a  school  labor- 
ing under  difficulties.  Whatever  is  gained  in  such  a  room  is  indeed 
gained  ;  but  how  much  every  scholar  fails  to  gain  !  The  requisites  of 
a  good  school-room  ai-e,  sufticient  size,  sufficient  ante-rooms,  good 
height,  plenty  of  light,  arrangement  for  perfect  ventilation  without 
discomfort  or  danger  to  the  scholar,  enough  warmth,  comfortable  seats, 
and  a  generally  pleasant  and  cheerful  aspect.  Let  each  room  be  prop- 
erly supplied  with  maps,  charts,  mottoes,  &g.  Make  it  attractive  and 
inviting  to  the  scholar,  and  take  away  everything  wdiich  shall  act  as  a 
hindrance  and  obstacle,  and  we  will  guarantee  that  there  will  not  be 
so  many  backward  scholars  and  truants  as  now.  Of  the  above  requi- 
sites of  a  good  school-room,  ventilation  is  one  important  enough  to 
constitute  a  separate  topic  of  remark  in  every  school  report.  Pure  air 
is  of  absolute  necessity  to  health  and  clear-headedness  in  the  school- 
room: Every  intelligent  person  knows  that  we  consume  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  of  every  breath  we  draw,  and  breathe  out  nitrogen,  which 
is  simply  neutral  as  to  any  power  of  sustaining  life,  and  carbonic  acid, 
which  inhaled  again  is  deadly  poison.  Every  school-room  needs,  then, 
some  arrangement  by  which  the  atmosphere  shall  be  renewed  as  fast 
as  breathed.  There  should  be  ventilators  so  arranged  as  to  constantly 
carry  off  the  bad  air  and  supply  fresh.  And  teachers  should  know 
how  to  employ  them,  and  keep  them  open  in  all  ordinary  weather. 
School  Committee.— E.  A.  Deane,  R.  N.  Oakman,  Edward  Nortom. 
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WIIATELY. 

Under  our  present  system  the  several  prudential  committees,  chosen 
by  the  voters  in  the  several  school  districts,  not  in  any  "vvay  respon- 
sible to  the  town  for  their  acts,  hire  for  teachers  in  your  schools  who- 
ever they  will,  and  for  such  time  as  suits  them,  seldom  if  ever  consult- 
ing your  committee  upon  the  subject,  and  only  recognizing  their 
authority  by  bringing  the  candidate  before  us  for  our  approval,  which 
they  expect  to  get  as  a  matter  of  course.  Because,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  the  candidate  has  passed  an  examination  and  been  allowed 
to  teach  in  some  other  town,  in  some  small  school,  where  only  a 
knowledge  of  the  merest  elementary  branches  is  required,  to  teach  the 
half  dozen  children  that  attend  upon  such  schools.  As  an  illustration 
of  this,  allow  us  to  say  that  in  one  instance  a  candidate  was  brought 
before  your  committee  for  approval,  who  admitted  that  she  had  never 
studied  any  other  but  a  primary  geography,  and  yet  she  had  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  school  committee  of  the  town  where  she  resided,  and 
had  actually  taught  one  or  more  terms  there.  The  question  that  is 
really  important  in  the  case  is,  has  she  been  a  successful  teacher,  and 
is  she  competent  to  teach  and  control  such  a  school  as  we  wish  her  to 
go  into?  These  should  be  the  impoi'tant  considerations.  But  once 
in  the  school  she  may  treat  your  committee  with  formal  respect,  yet 
she  feels  under  no  particular  obligations  to  them,  and  if  she  can  but 
keep  herself  in  the  good  graces  of  the  man  who  holds  the  purse  strings, 
she  has  nothing  to  fear.  And  as  that  individual  seldom,  or  too  sel- 
dom, visits  the  school-room  to  see  what  she  is  doing,  she  glides  along 
through  the  term,  draws  the  money  for  which  alas !  she  too  often 
shows  to  be  the  only  incentive  or  object  for  which  she  labors,  really 
responsible  to  no  one.  The  school  barely  passable.  The  money  of 
the  town  spent — sometimes  more  than  that  thrown  away.  The  school 
not  a  whit  in  advance  of  what  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the 
terra.  The  time,  the  precious  time  of  the  children  wasted,  and  its 
opportunities  lost. 

School  Commiilee.—SA-MVEi,  C.  Wood,  Jajies  M.  Crafts. 


BERKSHIRE     COUNTY 


ADAMS. 

A  large  majority  of  the  teachers  engaged  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year  were  such  as  had -the  benefit  of  experience;  many  of  them 
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having  taiiglit  in  this  town  and  some  of  them  in  the  same  schools  for 
several  years.  The  committee  have  aimed  to  avoid  the  evil  conse- 
quent iipon  a  frequent  change  of  teachers,  and  whenever  the  interests 
of  the  school  did  not  require  a  change  of  this  character  to  be  made, 
endeavored  to  retain  the  former  incumbent.  They  were  thus  enabled 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  coq^s  of  faithful,  tried  and  efficient  instruc- 
tors. At  South  Adams,  several  new  teachers,  graduates  of  the  Normal 
School,  were  employed,  and  the  character  and  proficiency  of  the 
schools  under  their  administration  amply  vindicate  the  value  of  the 
Normal  course  as  a  means  of  preparing  teachers  for  their  vocation. 
The  art  of  teaching,  like  all  other  arts,  has  its  foundation  in  science,  a 
knowledge  of  which  more  or  less  accurate  and  complete,  is  essential 
to  the  highest  success.  To  communicate  the  principles  of  this  science 
is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Normal  School.  The  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a  course  of  special  training  and  preparation  for  other 
employments  are  well  imderstood.  There  is  nothing  in  the  mission  of 
the  teacher  that  makes  his  or  her  vocation  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
On  the  contrary,  if  there  is  any  vocation,  for  the  exercise  of  which,  a 
course  of  special  preparation  and  training  seems  to  be  most  needed 
and  might  with  propriety  be  rigidly  insisted  on,  the  vocation  is  that 
of  the  teacher.  To  no  other  class  of  persons  are  more  important  trusts 
committed  than  to  the  instructors  of  the  young.  Their  influence  is 
second  only  to  that  of  the  parents.  While  such  a  course  can  do 
nothing  to  supply  the  natural  qualities,  either  of  mind  or  heart,  which 
so  largely  constitute  an  element  of  success,  it  can,  nevertheless,  render 
invaluable  service  to  all  who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  in  open- 
ing the  way,  in  establishing  correct  ideas  and  methods  at  the  outset, 
in  disciplining  the  mind,  and  familiarizing  it  with  the  theory  and 
practice  peculiar  to  the  work. 

The  policy  of  employing  cheap  (and  consequently  poor)  teachers  in 
the  Public  Schools,  is,  of  all  things  the  most  ruinous.  There  is  no 
place  where  cheap  services  are  more  likely  not  merely  to  do  no  good, 
but  to  be  a  source  of  positive  injury  than  in  the  school-room.  We 
have  endeavored  to  employ  such  persons  and  such  only  as  instructors 
as  we  felt  assured  were  quahfied  both  in  mind  and  in  heart  for  the 
vocation.  To  such  we  have  felt  in  duty  bound  to  pay  as  honest  and 
just  equivalent  for  the  services  rendered  as  the  sums  appropriated 
would  allow.  A  good  teacher  knows  the  value  of  her  services  as  well 
as  a  good  mechanic  knows  the  value  of  his.  It  is  as  easy  to  engage 
the  latter  to  work  at  half  price  as  the  former;  the  injustice  of  so  doing, 
is  in  either  case  the  same. 

One  of  the  qualities  that  shoiild  characterize  a  teacher,  and  one 
which  we  have  reason  to  believe  is  sometimes  almost  entirely  wanting, 
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is  a  laudable  ambition  to  excel  in  the  profession.  This  is  a  powerful 
incentive  to  improvement.  It  is  a  passport  to  influence,  position  and 
fame.  Aimlessness  is  as  fatal  to  progress  in  teaching  as  to  progress  in 
any  other  employment.  The  want  of  a  rational  desire  on  the  part  of  a 
teacher  to  achieve  excellence,  is  the  key  to  the  unvarying  monotony 
that  term  after  term  prevails  in  some  of  our  schools.  Tlie  motto  of 
the  teacher,  like  that  of  the  Alpine  youth,  should  be  "  Excelsior."  It 
should  be  the  constant  study  and  aim  to  make  each  term  an  improve- 
ment on  the  preceding;  to  acquire  new  and  better  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, government  and  discipline,  and  to  lighten  the  daily  tasks  by 
throwing  around  them  the  charms  of  new  attractions.  Teachers' 
meetings  held  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks,  would  undoubtedly 
be  of  great  service  in  this  direction.  Beside  awakening  a  new  and  a 
deeper  interest  in  the  general  subject,  they  would  aflford  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  free  interchange  of  opinions  in  regard  to  those  methods  of 
instruction  and  discipline,  found  by  the  experience  of  each  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  best  results. 

The  committee  regard  the  grading  of  the  schools  as  a  work  of  the 
first  importance  and  eminently  calculated  to  enhance  their  usefulness. 
The  principle  involved  in  the  Graded  School  in  distinction  from  the 
Mixed  School,  is  the  simple  one  of  a  division  of  labor,  the  adoption  of 
which  in  mechanical  pursuits,  has  contributed  so  greatly  to  develop 
skill  and  multiply  the  productiveness  of  human  industry.  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  classification.  Pupils,  similar  in  age  and  attainments  are 
brought  into  the  same  group,  and  made  the  subjects  of  the  undivided 
attention  and  efibrts  of  the  teacher.  The  advantages  of  such  a  system 
are  great.  Opportunity  is  given  for  the  selection  of  teachers  especially 
adapted  to  the  training  of  each  grade  of  scholars.  The  instruction 
given  to  a  single  pupil  is  suitable  for  all  in  the  same  grade.  Time  is 
acquired  for  a  more  patient,  thorough  and  systematic  drilling,  than  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  amid  the  distractions  of  a  promiscuous  school. 
The  declarations  of  experience  are  uniform,  that  Graded  Schools  are 
an  economy,  both  of  time  and  money,  and  that  the  instruction  com- 
municated through  them,  is  greater  in  amount,  and  of  a  better  quality 
than  that  imparted  under  the  old  system. 
For  the  Committee. — J.  Rockwell. 


ALFORD. 

We     would     have    the     method     of    teaching     geography    re- 
formed.    It  should  be  a  study  "  of  the  earth  earthy ; "  and  yet  it  is  so 
taught  that  the  classes  seem  to  forget  it  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
■world  we  live  on.     It  is  almost  as  much  separated  in  their  minds  from 
30 
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real  existences  as  matliematics  are.  They  study  a  text-book,  not  the 
earth.  It  seems  to  us  that  history  and  geography  should  be  pursued 
together.  Take  for  example,  France.  Let  a  class  in  going  over  what 
is  said  of  France  in  some  of  the  outline  or  general  histories  which  are 
so  numerous,  have  also  a  good  geography  with  maps,  and  learn  from 
it  all  they  can  about  the  country,  its  latitude,  longitude,  size,  climate, 
rivers,  mountains,  cities,  its  relative  situation  to  other  nations ;  at  once 
the  subject  has  a  fresh  interest ;  it  becomes  real;  curiosity  is  aroused; 
the  history  helps  the  geography  and  the  geography  helps  the  history, 
and  both  will  be  longer  remembered.  They  will  be  attractive,  and 
the  pupils  instead  of  passing  over  them  with  heedless  indifierence  will 
be  attentive  and  inquiring. 

English  grammar  is  too  much  neglected  in  our  schools;  nor 
in  our  judgment  is  it  rightly  taught.  The  scholar's  time  and  strength 
is  spent  too  exclusively  on  the  text-book.  But  the  object  of  grammar, 
as  we  understand  it,  is  to  give  us  mastery  of  the  laws  and  structure  of 
our  mother  tongue,  to  let  us  into  a  knowledge  of  the  wealth,  power, 
beauty,  and  uses  of  our  great  English  speech.  Hence  it  ought  to  be 
studied  in  connection  with  i-hetoric.  Our  plan  would  be  this  :  Select 
two  brief  elementary  treatises  on  grammar  and  rhetoric  and  let  the 
class  be  made  familiar  with  them.  This  being  done,  let  the  class  be 
at  once  put  and  kept  upon  the  careful  study  and  analysis  of  passages 
from  our  best  writers  in  prose  and  verse,  in  which  the  rules  and  prin- 
ciples both  of  the  grammar  and  rhetoric  should  be  continually  referred 
to,  illustrated  and  applied.  In  this  way  we  think  both  studies  would 
have  vitality,  would  grow,  as  it  were,  in  the  mind,  and  the  scholars 
would  wake  up  to  the  charm  and  glory  of  our  literature,  with  its 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  eloquence,  and  would  get  a  passion  for  read- 
ing that  would  enrich  and  bless  their  after-life.  If  the  children  of  the 
people  could  carrry  from  the  Common  Schools  a  love  of  reading,  with 
just  and  sound  principles  of  judgment  as  to  the  character  and  worth 
of  books,  it  would  be  of  far  more  value  to  them  than  all  the  knowl- 
edge they  actually  acquire  there.  It  is  a  safeguard  and  comfort ;  it 
increases  the  joy  and  lessens  the  hazards  of  Hfe.  Through  it  every 
poor  boy  in  the  State  may  lay  hold  of  a  wealth  above  the  jewels  of 
kings.  Therefore  let  our  English  language  and  literature,  its  gram- 
mar, its  rhetoric,  the  origin,  history,  meaning  and  use  of  its  words,  be 
fully,  patiently  and  constantly  taught  in  our  Common  Schools. 
School  Commiltee.—B.KiiRY  Ticknoe,  Henry  Pease,  Lester  T.  Osborne. 

BECKET. 

We  wish  to  impress  upon  all  the  importance  of  connecting  indus- 
trious habits  with  the  education  of  the  young ;  that  to  make  useful 
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citizens  children  must  learn  to  be  useful.  "  What  shall  we  teach  our 
children  ?  "  "  Teach  them  while  young  Avhat  we  wish  them  to  prac- 
tice when  older."  Idleness  is  the  parent  of  vice.  Idleness  in  children 
increases  the  need  for  poor-houses,  houses  of  correction,  State  reform 
schools,  jails  and  prisons.  Habits  of  industry  in  early  life  encourage 
good  morals,  thrifty  hours,  kind  hearts,  and  generous  actions.  Perse- 
vering industry  is  the  great  highway  to  thrift,  with  individuals  and 
with  communities,  as  well  as  with  nations  ;  and  industry  is  successful 
in  proportion  as  it  is  educated.  That  education  which  makes  children 
above  work  is  at  fault.  Education,  when  obtained,  is  useful  to  com- 
munities in  proportion  as  it  is  carried  into  the  active  and  practical 
duties  of  life ;  and  the  education  imparted  by  our  Public  Schools  is  not 
only  designed  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  manual  labor,  but  to  en- 
large the  standard  of  human  excellence ;  to  increase  our  ability  to 
practise  and  advocate  all  that  is  good  in  manners  and  morals. 
School  Committee.— C.  0.  Perkins,  A.  W.  Cross,  J.  Haktwkll. 

CHESHIRE. 

To  see  that  a  more  liberal  and  judicious  expenditure  of  money  is 
necessary,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  fact  that  numerous  so-called  se- 
lect schools  have  sprung"  up  throughout  our  village  and  town;  and 
these,  supported  by  individual  interest  and  enterprise,  very  naturally 
detract  from  the  enthusiasm  that  should  be  felt  and  manifested  in 
favor  of  the  free  school.  The  most  valuable  influence  in  the  town  is 
thus  withdrawn  from  the  general  good,  or  at  least  diverted  from  the 
channel  in  which  it  should  flow.  A  feeling  of  "  caste,"  much  unlike 
the  true  spirit  of  philanthropy  that  should  underlie  and  permeate 
all  the  institutions  of  a  republic,  is  thus  created  and  fostered,  and 
money,  that  if  collected  into  one  whole  and  expended  for  the  whole 
good  is  thrown  away  in  small  parcels,  and  in  most  cases  to  produce 
only  imaginary  results. 

Your  committee  are  well  aware  that  the  burden  of  taxation  is 
already  heavy  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  but  can  we  not  withdraw  a 
portion  of  our  support  from  other  projects  less  urgently  and  imme- 
diately necessai-y?  Are  there  not  individual  expenditures  that  we 
may  retrench,  luxuries  that  we  may  forego,  and  expensive  habits  that 
we  may  conquer,  in  behalf  of  so  great  a  i-esult  as  the  proper  education 
of  our  children  ? 

How  seldom  we  hear  a  murmur  against  the  expense  incurred  by 
the  use  of  tobacco  ;  and  yet,  for  this  one  article  alone,  more  money  is 
expended  in  this  town,  as  in  many  others,  than  would  be  sufticient  to 
give  every  child  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years  abundant 
opportunity  of  improvement. 
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Good  teachers  demand  good  wages,  and  if  we  are  nnable  for  the 
want  of  funds  to  employ  such  as  are  thoroughly  fitted  for  the  work, 
we  must  accept  the  services  of  third,  fourth  or  fifth-rate  teachers,  and  of 
course  submit  to  the  evils  w^e  deplore  as  the  consequence  of  careless, 
improper  and  inefficient  teaching. 

The  supply  must  ever  equal  the  demand ;  and  so  long  as  we  are 
able  to  ofier  wages  only  equal  to  or  slightly  in  advance  of  that  paid 
for  the  merest  and  commonest  manual  labor,  just  so  long  must  poor 
teachers  abound  and  preside  in  our  schools. 

School  Committee.— R.  N.  Jenks,  Elisha  Pkince,  J.  N.  Richmond. 

GREAT  BARRINGTON. 

Text-books  are  good,  but  text  teachers  are  better.  Judging  from 
their  acts,  we  are  lead  to  believe  that  many  1:eachers  suppose  the 
scriptural  injunction  against  adding  to  the  books,  applies  as  strongly 
to  geography  and  arithmetic,  as  to  Holy  Writ.  "We  recommend  that 
oral  teaching  be  encouraged,  and  that  preference  be  given  in  the  selec- 
tion of  teachers,  to  those  whose  talents  qualify  them  for  giving 
instruction  in  this  way. 

Young  ladies  whose  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching  consists  solely 
of  what  they  have  learned  while  serving  as  pupils  in  a  district  school, 
are  usually  about  as  well  qualified  for  practical  teachers,  as  they  would 
be  for  practical  housekeepers,  when  their  entire  acquaintance  with 
the  business  was  such  as  they  might  have  attained  from  eating  at  their 
mother's  table,  and  from  a  single  perusal  of  Miss  Beecher's  Cook 
Book. 

An  ignorant  teacher  may  be  educated,  a  careless  one  may  be 
reformed,  but  for  a  lazy  teacher  there  is  no  hope.  We  recommend 
that  such  teachers  be  employed  in  schools  where  the  pupils  are  few  in 
number,  young  in  years,  small  in  size,  and  very  feeble  in  intellect. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  advise  young  teachers  to  visit  the 
schools  of  those  older  and  more  experienced  than  themselves.  In  a 
few  instances  this  advice  has  been  followed,  but  more  frequently  we 
have  been  met  by  the  objection  that  they  could  not  afibrd  to  lose  the 
time  that  would  be  required  to  make  such  visits.  To  meet  this  objec- 
tion Ave  recommend  that  hereafter  all  our  teachers  be  allowed  and 
required  to  devote  at  least  three  days  of  every  term  to  visiting  such 
schools  of  the  town  as  they  may  choose  to  call  upon,  and  they  receive 
wages  for  the  time  thus  consumed,  the  same  as  if  their  schools  were 
actually  in  session.  We  believe  that  such  visits  would  be  of  profit 
alike  to  the  visitor  and  the  visited,  the  teachers  and  the  scholars ;  and 
that  a  desirable  uniformity  in  the  method  of  teaching,  and  a  generous 
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spirit    of   emulation    among    both   the   teachers    and   pupils   would 
inevitably  result  therefrom. 

The  people  of  Housatouic  determined  that  their  children  should 
"rise  above  the  level  of  the  Hottentots,"  and  divided  their  school  at 
the  opening  of  the  last  summer  term.  They  had  no  conveniences  to 
meet  this  division,  but  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,  and  the 
dingy  walls  of  the  old  chair  factory  were  made  brilliant  in  the  light  of 
a  first-rate  school,  composed  of  the  older  pupils  of  the  district.  In 
the  mean  time  the  younger  pupils  were  taught  by  a  most  faithful 
teacher  in  the  old  school-room,  and  presented  in  their  appearance  a 
marked  contrast  with  the  over-crowded  rabble  that  had  huddled  there 
during  the  previous  year.  At  the  opening  of  the  winter  term,  the 
new  school  building  was  ready  to  receive  the  pupils  who  were  all 
eager  to  enter  it.  That  building,  large  and  commodious,  is  a  credit 
to  the  peoi^le  of  Housatonic,  and  the  schools  that  have  been  taught 
therein  during  the  past  winter,  have  been  in  all  respects  worthy  of  it. 
Early  in  the  winter,  we  were  informed  by  Mr.  White,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  that  the  town  of  Great  Barrington  was 
not  entitled  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  State  School  Fund,  because 
we  maintained  no  High  School.  Upon  visiting  the  school-room  of  Mr. 
French,  at  Housatonic,  shortly  after,  we  thought  that  if  our  worthy 
Secretary  were  but  there  present  with  us  he  would  reverse  his  decis- 
ion, and  confess  that  there  was  in  Great  Barrington  at  least  one  High 
School.  If  dividing  and  grading  the  scholars,  and  erecting  a  new 
school  building  in  a  single  district,  has  produced  in  one  year  so  m.arked 
a  change  for  the  better,  what  glorious  results  might  we  not  expect 
from  grading  and  reorganizing  the  schools  of  the  whole  town  !  If  any 
citizen  of  Great  Barrington  is  still  disposed  to  cast  a  vote  against  the 
abolition  of  the  district  system,  we  trust  he  will,  before  casting  that 
vote,  take  counsel  of  some  inhabitant  of  Housatonic. 

For  the  Commi'^ee.— Herbert  C.  Joyner. 

HANCOCK. 

The  duties  of  the  teacher  are  rather  hinted  than  measured  by  com- 
pensation received.  That  they  are  important  all  acknowledge  ;  that 
they  are  manifold  any  one  who  has  taught  can  testify.  To  be  a  per- 
fect teacher  requires  an  education  accurate  in  minute  details,  a  fund 
of  patience  inexhaustible  under  the  severest  trials,  an  enthusiasm  for 
the  work  at  once  self-impelling  and  contagious,  a  cheerfulness  all  but 
omnipresent,  and  a  deep-seated  moral  principle,  not  to  say  piety,  that 
conscientiously  performs  duty,  unswerved  by  petty  bickerings  or  vul- 
gar gossip,  and  undisturbed  by  the  caustic  uncharitableness  of  irre- 
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sponsible  criticism.  Of  course,  these  qualifications  are  rarely  combined 
in  one  person,  yet  when  this  "  pearl  of  great  price  "  is  found,  we  are 
justified  in  obtaining  it  at  any  cost. 

However  teachei's  differ  in  attainments,  their  methods  of  instruction 
are  two.  By  one,  scholars  are  required  to  remember ;  by  the  other, 
they  are  led  to  think.  There  are,  of  course,  all  degrees  of  efficiency 
in  accomplishing  the  design  of  each  method,  yet  between  the  methods 
the  difference  is  fundamental.  It  is  the  difference  between  the  ety- 
mological significations  of  the  words  instruction  and  education ; 
between  building  up  by  additions  upon  the  sui-face,  and  leading  out, 
developing,  what  is  within. 

What  a  scholar  receives  from  book  or  teacher  he  may  believe  ;  what 
he  is  led  to  see  himself  he  must  know.  By  one  method  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  is  treated  as  senseless  stone,  which  is  to  be  built  up  by  the 
aid  of  architect's  rule  and  mason's  plumb  into  some  hard-featured 
edifice,  whose  single  grace  is  the  strictness  of  its  straight  lines,  and 
whose  only  symmetiy  consists  in  an  equality  of  acute  angles ;  by  the 
other,  it  is  allowed  to  be  a  germ,  endowed  with  vegetative  life  which, 
by  the  legitimate  stimulants  of  soil  and  air,  will  grow  into  a  beautiful 
tree,  Avhose  symmetry  and  perfection  are  nature's  own. 

There  are  parents  who,  in  the  proper  exercise  of  their  right  to  crit- 
icise the  work  of  the  teacher,  strenuously  maintain  that  scholars  may 
best  be  induced  to  perform  their  duties  by  a  discreet  combination  of 
encouragement  and  advice  ;  such  would  be  guilty  of  no  inconsistency 
in  adopting  a  like  system  toward  teachers ;  and  perhaps  it  would  have 
other  advantages  over  the  old-fashioned  custom  of  systematic  verbal 
ear-stinging  and  back-flaying.  Parents  cannot  competently  judge 
with  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  teacher  or  proficiency  of  scholar  before 
becoming  familiar  with  the  school-room.  Without  knowing  their 
peculiar  trials,  the  intelligent  aid  due  to  each  cannot  be  rendered. 
We  never  admire  the  consistency  nor  pity  the  misfortune  of  those  who 
feel  too  little  interest  in  the  education  of  their  children  to  visit  their 
scene  of  labor,  and  yet  grumble  because  they  are  neglected. 
School  Committee.— X.  P.  Vikts,  II.  A.  Guild,  O.  G.  Eldkidge. 

HINSDALE. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  should  secure  good  teachers,  and  then 
we  should  keep  them.  As  this  report  shows,  no  school  in  town,  except 
the  High  School,  has  been  taught  by  the  same  teacher  for  two  con- 
secutive terms  during  the  year.  This  frequent  change  of  teachers  is 
an  evil  which  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  committee  to  remedy,  and 
one  we  have  every  reason  to  fear  will  continue   until  the  abolition  of 
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the  district  system,  or  the  hiring  of  teachers  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  town  committee.  A  constant  change  of  teachers  is  a  serious 
detriment,  and  a  great  hindrance  to  the  prosperity  of  a  school.  With 
a  change  of  teachers  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  are  also 
changed,  and  no  fixed  habits  of  thought,  study  and  discipline  are 
acquired  by  the  pupils.  A  teacher  going  into  a  school  for  the  first 
time  has  many  preliminaries  to  learn.  He  has  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  attainments  and  capabilities  of  his  scholars  before 
he  can  arrange  them  into  classes.  What  is  often  more  difficult,  he 
has  to  learn  the  disposition  and  temper  of  each,  and  establish  his 
authority  as  master.  In  this  way  weeks  must  be  nearly  wasted  in 
forming  that  acquaintance  with  the  school  which  is  essential  to  its 
proper  organization  and  classification.  Much  time  is  thus  annually 
wasted,  whereas  a  teacher  familiar  with  the  character  and.  attainments 
of  the  school,  would  be  able  to  adapt  promptly  instructions  to  the 
peculiar  wants  of  each  individual  mind.  We  say  again,  that  in  the 
minds  of  your  committee,  the  town  committee  should  have  the  hiring 
of  the  teachers.  The  following  quotation,  yye  think,  puts  the  matter 
in  its  true  light :  "  The  prudential  committee  is  chosen  because  he  has 
never  held  the  office  before ;  consequently  it  is  his  turn  now ;  he  is  a 
kind  neighbor  and  a  good  citizen,  and  last,  but  not  least,  he  will  hire 
a  cheap  teacher,  and  have  a  long  school.  It  may  be  he  has  not  visited 
a  school  in  twenty  years,  and  the  fact  that  he  may  be  succeeded  at 
the  end  of  a  year  by  another,  lessens  the  interest  he  would  otherwise 
take,  Avere  he  to  hold  the  office  for  a  longer  term.  If  he  should 
become  better  posted  during  the  year  by  observation  and  reading, 
reflection  and  experience,  it  would  be  too  late  for  the  first  year,  and 
of  no  value  for  the  second,  because  he  must  let  his  neighbor  have  his 
turn,  in  honor,  and  the  privilege  of  hiring  a  friend. 

"  What  can  the  examining  committee  do  ?  The  candidate  has  been 
hired,  and  secured  her  boarding-place,  notice  has  been  given  that  the 
school  will  begin  that  morning,  and  the  prudential  committee  brings 
the  young  lady  before  your  committee,  to  be  examined  and  approved. 
She  is  not  well  qualified  to  teach,  but  in  a  social  point  of  view  is  a 
worthy  young  lady,  and  ought  not  to  be  disgraced.  The  prudential 
committee  thinks  he  has  done  well,  and  he  might  not  do  any  better  if 
another  was  engaged.  What  shall  we  do  ?  Give  her  a  certificate  of 
course.  A  man  with  his  hands  and  feet  tied,  your  committee  have 
found,  is  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances." 
School  Committee.— T.  C.  Lawton,  H,  A.  Deming,  J.  Hosmke. 
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LANESBOROUGH. 

The  antagonism  of  the  district  system  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
schools  of  the  town,  has  been  perceived  and  allowed  by  the  more 
advanced  portions  of  the  State,  and  the  legislatm-e  have  decided  to 
withhold  $75  from  every  city  and  town  which,  after  1869,  shall  retain 
the  district  system.  We  have  two  districts  in  this  town  which  wdll 
serve  well  to  illustrate  the  injustice  of  this  system.  The  Silver  Street 
District  has  12  scholars.  The  Berkshire  District  has  103,  yet  in  the 
division  of  the  funds  devoted  to  schools,  1-14  of  the  whole  fund  is  first 
given  to  each  district,  and  one-half  the  fund  is  then  divided  according 
to  the  number  of  scholars.  Of  the  first  half  of  the  whole  sum  raised, 
each  scholar  in  Silver  Street  receives  |5,  and  each  scholar  in  Berkshire, 
58  cents.  In  the  remaining  half,  each  scholar  has  an  equal  share. 
Yet  notwithstanding  the  large  proportional  amounts  allowed  to  these 
small  districts,  they  sometimes  neglect  to  maintain  their  schools  the 
time  required  by  law,  and  so  deprive  the  town  of  the  share  in  the 
State  fund.  The  maintaining  of  schools  in  these  small  districts  is  a 
great  clog  upon  the  progress  of  our  schools. 

School  Committee.— k-L^KBT  Tolman,  Wm.  A.  Fuller,  Chas.  Newman, 


LEE. 

We  are  blessed  with  a  few  teachers  who  make  teaching  a  profession, 
and  are  "zealously  affected"  toward  it.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  visit  the 
schools  taught  by  these  teachers.  We  always  expect  to  find  good 
order,  good  scholarship  and  sympathy  between  scholar  and  teacher, 
and  we  are  never  disappointed.  If  a  district  is  blessed  with  such  a 
teacher,  mistress  of  her  situation,  acquainted  with  the  capacity,  attain- 
ments and  disposition  of  her  pupils,  she  should  be  retained  in  the  same 
position  year  after  year.  The  change  of  teachers  from  one  district  to 
another  every  term  or  every  year  is  an  unmitigated  evil.  We  greatly 
desire  that  all  our  teachers  should  study  their  profession  more. 
Teaching  requires  tact  as  well  as  talent.  It  is  an  art  as  well  as  a 
science,  and  while  w^e  have  Normal  Schools  furnished  by  the  State 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers,  we  greatly  wonder  why 
more  of  those  so  anxiovis  to  engage  in  this  business  do  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privileges  offered  so  cheai^ly  by  these  State  Institutions. 
It  does  not  follow  necessarily  that  a  graduate  from  a  Normal  School 
will  make  a  No.  1  teacher,  but  other  things  being  equal,  we  should 
expect  a  Normal  graduate  to  excel,  and  facts  prove  that  this  is  the 
case.  Very  few  from  this  town  have  ever  attended  a  Noraial  School, 
but  the  success  of  those  who  have  attended  should  encourage  more  to 
go  and  do  likewise. 
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We  hear  frequent  complaints  of  the  change  of  text-books.  We 
have  been  slow  to  change,  and  have  never  done  so  till  the  public  good 
absolutely  demanded  it ;  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  improvement, 
and  unless  we  are  willing  to  fall  behind  the  times,  we  must  occasion- 
ally make  changes. 

Arithmetic  may  seem  to  some  so  exact  and  fixed  a  science  as  never 
to  require  a  change  of  text-books,  but  whoever  is  willing  to  compare 
Dabol  with  Eaton  will  be  convinced  that  a  great  advance  has  been 
made  in  the  mode  of  teaching  this  fixed  science.  The  introduction  of 
the  metrical  system  necessitates  still  further  changes  in  these  text- 
books, while  the  progress  of  America,  and  the  revolution  in  the  old 
world,  are  so  great  as  to  render  geographies  and  maps  obsolete  in  a 
short  time.  The  selection  of  the  best  authors  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult duties  of  the  school  committee,  requiring  much  time  and  careful 
discrimination  to  do  it  justice.  We  are  greatly  pleased  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  that  commissioners, 
men  of  leamiing  and  integrity,  be  appointed  to  make  selections  of  text- 
books for  the  whole  State.  Such  a  commission  will  elevate  and  make 
uniform  the  standard  of  education  and  relieve  town  coimnittees  from 
a  task  for  which  frequently  they  neither  have  the  time  nor  the  ability, 
and  will  certainly  relieve  them  from  the  swarm  of  importunate  book 
agents. 

School  Committee. — John  Branning,  Arthur  Oilman,  Geo.  L.  Chaffee,  Alexan- 
der Hyde,  S.  S.  Rogers. 

LENOX. 

If  any  place  should  be  made  agreeable  and  attractive  to  children,  it 
is  that  in  which  so  large  a  part  of  the  best  yeare  of  life  are  spent. 
We  can  conceive  of  a  young  child  acquiring  an  aversion  to  learning 
merely  from  being  compelled  to  pass  several  hours  a  day,  year  after 
year,  in  buildings  perhaps  difiicult  of  access,  unsightly,  crowded,  over- 
heated, ill-ventilated,  while  on  the  other  hand,  a  neat,  commodious 
school-house,  with  a  competent  instructor,  and  genial  companions, 
might  gradually  inspire  a  love  of  study  in  one  to  whom  it  was  at  first 
most  distasteful.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  sight  of  a  book  will  recaU 
to  some  of  the  children  of  this  Centre  District,  as  long  as  they  live, 
the  days  when  they  reluctantly  struggled  against  adverse  winds  and 
driving  snows,  to  reach  the  almost  inaccessible  spot  on  the  hillside,  so 
wearied  by  the  toil  as  to  be  almost  unfit  for  the  work  before  them. 
Surely,  nothing  but  imperative  necessity  could  justify  us  in  subject- 
ing our  young  children  to  such  present  discomfort  and  such  unhappy 
recollections  for  coming  years. 

School  Committee.— J.  Field,  S.  S.  Jenne,  G.  M.  Mattoon. 
31 
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MONTEREY. 

We  feel  that  there  is  somethmg  to  teach  our  children  besides  what 
is  commonly  learned  from  our  text-books,  and  that  is,  the  obligations 
they  owe  one  to  another.  Perhaps  there  is  no  better  rule  of  action 
than  that  first  taught  by  Confucius,  some  five  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  When  asked  if  there  was  one  word  which  might 
serve  as  a  rule  of  practice  for  all  one's  life,  the  master  said,  "  Is  not 
reciprocity  such  a  word  ?  " 

The  same  doctrine  was  in  after  years  taught  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
and  should  be  in  full  force  to-day.  We  consider  it  more  important 
than  demonstrating  the  problems  of  algebra  or  Euclid,  that  children 
should  be  taught  their  obligations  to  God  and  man,  in  all  their  various 
appHcations  to  human  character  and  destiny. 

There  is  another  word  we  would  impress  upon  our  teachers, 
that  is,  indivicluality.  Children  should  be  taught  to  think  and  act 
independently. 

"  Ijearning  from  study  must  be  won, 
'Twas  ne'er  entailed  from  sire  to  son." 

"  Heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselves."  We  are  apt  to  think 
that  if  we  vote  with  our  party,  go  with  the  crowd,  and  shout  "  for  our 
country,"  it  is  all  right,  when  they  all  may  be  as  corrupt  as  the  dark 
museum  of  Hades,  and  ought  to  be  consigned  there.  To  act  with  the 
masses  blindly  is,  to  one  day  shout  "  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David," 
and  the  next  cry,  "  Away  with  Him,  crucify  Him,  crucify  Hun." 

We  would  wish  our  children  classed  with  "  those  who  know  the 
right,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain." 

School  Committee.— G-aAs,.  E.  Heath,  M.  S.  Bidwell,  Jr.,  A.  B.  Garfield. 

STOCKBRIDGE. 

Truant  Laios. — At  the  last  annual  meeting  the  town  adopted  a  set 
of  "  By-laws  concerning  Truant  Children  and  Absentees  from  School." 
Although  these  may  not  have  been  required  in  all  parts  of  the  town, 
yet  there  are  some  portions  to  which  they  are  particularly  adapted, 
especially  in  our  manufacturing  villages,  and  other  more  densely  pop- 
ulated sections.  Wherever  these  laws  have  been  enforced,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  town  they  have  been,  the  effect  has  been  most  salu- 
tary. By  section  3d  of  these  laws  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  truant 
officers  to  search  out  all  the  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
fifteen,  who  have  not  attended  school  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  a  year, 
and  to  see  that  they  do  so ;  and  it  is  most  earnestly  desired  that  they 
may  be  faithful  in  the  execution  of  this  law.     In  some  instances  chil- 
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dren  embraced  by  its  requirements  have  been  found,  who  have 
attended  "  no  school,  or  other  institution  of  instruction "  for  three 
years. 

The  town  has  scarcely  ever  done  anything  better  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation,  than  by  the  passage  of  these 
laws.  Carefully  and  rigidly  enforced,  in  a  spirit  of  benevolence  and 
kindness,  they  will  do  much  to  lessen  the  labors  and  cares  of  teachers 
and  committees,  and  lead  those  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  knowledge, 
who  otherwise  would  be  most  likely  to  follow  the  ways  of  ignorance 
and  vice. 

School  Committee.— M.  Warnek,  F.  W.  Cakter,  Geo.  T.  Dole. 

By-laws  concerning  Truant  Children  and  Absentees  from  School. 

1.  Any  of  the  persons  described  in  the  first  section  of  the  "  Act  concei-ning 
Truant  Children  and  Absentees  from  School,"  passed  April  30,  1862,  upon  con- 
viction of  any  offence  therein  described,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding 
twenty  dollars,  or  may  be  committed  to  any  institution  of  instruction,  house  of 
"  reformation,"  or  suitable  situation  provided  for  the  purpose  under  the  authority 
of  the  first  section  of  said  act,  for  such  time,  not  exceeding  two  years,  as  such 
judge,  justice  or  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  same  may  determine. 

2.  Any  child  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen,  who,  while  a  member  of 
any  school,  shall  absent  himself  or  herself  from  school  without  the  consent  of 
his  or  her  teacher  and  parent  or  guardian,  shall  be  deemed  a  truant. 

3.  Any  child  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen,  who  shall  not  attend  some 
Public  School  or  suitable  institution  of  instruction,  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  a 
year,  six  of  which  shall  be  consecutive  in  the  summer  term,  and  six  of  which 
shall  be  consecutive  in  the  winter  term,  shall  be  deemed  an  absentee. 

4.  Absentees  of  the  Second  Class. — Children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,  wandering  In  the  streets,  or  loitering  In  stores,  shops  or 
public  places,  having  no  lawful  occupation  and  growing  up  In  Ignorance,  are 
hereby  placed  under  supervision  of  the  truant  officers,  so  far  as  the  law  pro- 
vides. The  first  offence  shall  be  reported  to  parent,  guardian  or  master  of  said 
child,  by  a  truant  officer,  and  in  case  of  the  failure  to  secure  said  child  the 
requisite  amount  of  schooling  or  Instruction  elsewhere,  he  shall  be  fined  twenty 
dollars  ;  for  the  second  offence  of  the  same  person,  the  child  shall  be  sent  to  the 
almshouse  or  to  the  State  Reform  School,  or  the  nautical  branch  of  the  same, 
or  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  for  a  period  agreeable  to  the  statutes,  as 
the  justice  of  the  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  same  shall  decide. 

5.  The  town  shall  annually  choose  three  or  more  truant  officers  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  make  complaints  In  case  of  violation  of  these  by-laws,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  Into  execution  the  sentence  thereof,  who  shall  receive  such  compen- 
sation for  their  services  as  the  selectmen  shall  determine. 

6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  truant  officer  to  Inquire  diligently  concerning 
all  persons  between  the  ages  aforesaid,  who  seem  to  be  Idle  or  vagrant,  or  who, 
whether  employed  or  unemployed,  appear  to  be  growing  up  In  Ignorance,  and  to 
enter  a  complaint  against  any  one  found  unlawfully  absent  fi-om  school,  or 
violating  any  of  these  by-laws. 
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7.  It  shall  be  tlie  duty  of  every  truant  officer,  prior  to  making  any  complaint 
before  a  justice,  to  notify  tlie  truant  or  absentee  child  and  its  parents  or  guardian, 
of  the  penalty  for  the  offence.     If  he  can  obtain  satisfactory  pledges  of  reforma- 
tion, which  pledges  shall  subsequently  be  kept,  he  shall  forbear  to  prosecute. 
\_Approved  by  the  Superior  Court,  June  25,  1867. 

WILLIAMSTOWN. 

"We  wish,  however,  to  say,  that  notwithstanding  an  improvement, 
we  regard  the  schools  of  the  town,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the 
High  School  building,  as  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state,  painfully  fail- 
ing in  their  work,  and  bringing  shame  and  weakness  rather  than 
strength  and  honor. 

The  fact  is  due  to  several  causes.  The  most  obvious  one  is  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  school-houses.  They  are  not  only  cheerless 
and  uncomfortable,  but  they  have  no  adequate  accommodations.  The 
single  fact,  that  they  are  either  destitiite  of  blackboards,  or  very  in- 
adequately provided  with  them,  reveals  at  once  the  character  of  the 
instructions  given  in  them.  Add  to  this,  rough,  ill-shaped  desks,  seats 
without  backs,  narrow  spaces  and  broken  walls,  and  you  have  condi- 
tions which  render  a  good  school  impossible. 

A  second  difficulty  is  the  want  of  classification ;  a  variety  of  text- 
books and  different  degrees  of  advancement  in  scholars,  rendering  the 
labors  of  the  teacher  hurried,  burdensome  and  unproductive.  This, 
with  the  irregularity  of  the  scholars,  puts  continuoiis,  satisfactory 
progress  out  of  the  question. 

A  third  difficulty  is,  that  most  of  our  teachers  are  not  trained  to 
their  business.  Our  schools  are  experunents,  too  often  resulting  in 
failure.  It  is  desirable  that  the  schools  should  be  taught  by  the  young 
women  of  the  town,  and  many  of  them  might  make  good  teachers, 
but  they  greatly  need  the  inestimable  advantage  of  special  instruction 
in  their  calling.  N"o  one  should  now  assume  so  important,  so  difficult 
and  so  delicate  duties  without  giving  time  and  pains  under  the  best 
opportunities  to  preparation. 

A  fourth  difficulty  is  the  smallness  of  the  schools,  rendering  the  com- 
pensation of  the  teachers  so  meagre  as  not  to  command  the  best  ser- 
vices. The  instruction,  of  a  very  superior  character,  given  to  the  four 
schools  in  the  High  School  building  has  cost  $1.10  per  scholar,  each 
month,  while  that  in  one  of  the  most  neglected  districts  in  town  has 
cost  for  .the  same  period  $2.20.  As  a  rule,  the  poorest  instruction, 
given  in  the  small  schools,  has,  by  the  scholar,  received  the  largest 
.pay. 

All  these  evils  can  be,  and  should  be,  speedily  remedied.  Good 
buildings  imiting  the  districts,  will  make  way  for  good  teachers,  thor- 
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ough  classification  and  careful  supervision,  A  few  years  may  see  our 
schools  throughout  the  town  of  tenfold  value  to  us.  The  first  and 
essential  steps  are  larger  schools,  with  better  buildings,  and  well 
trained  teachers. 

The  committee  draw  attention  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  Pri- 
mary, Intermediate,  Grammar  and  High  Schools.  Here  good  classifi- 
cation, accommodations  and  instruction  have  shown  their  power. 
The  results  have  been  such  as  more  than  to  satisfy  those  familiar  with 
them.  We  had  not  anticipated  the  accomplishment  of  so  miich  in  so 
brief  a  time.  We  feel  sure  that  a  few  years,  with  a  little  care  of 
supervision,  will  make  of  these  schools  a  noble  and  complete  success. 
We  renewedly  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  teachers  m  these 
schools,  and  urge  upon  the  citizens  of  the  town  the  fi*equent  visitation 
of  them.  If  any  remain  sceptical  of  what  efibrt  can  accomplish  in 
our  schools,  here  is  a  place  where  they  will  meet  with  speedy  convic- 
tion. 

School  Committee. — John  Bascom,  Keyes  Danforth,  J.  A.  Eldredge. 

WINDSOR. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  which  we  have  to  contend,  is 
our  scattered  population,  and  being  so  situated  as  to  seem  to  require 
so  many  more  districts  than  would  otherwise  be  considered  necessary. 
You  are  all  well  aware  that  an  attempt  was  made  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  to  see  if  some  measure  could  be  adopted  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  districts ;  accordingly  a  committee  was  chosen — one  from  each 
district — to  draft  a  plan,  if  possible,  for  the  purpose.  You  are  also 
fully  aware  that  no  satisfactory  result  was  reached,  and  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  districts  remains  the  same,  except  the  union  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  districts. 

This  is  a  subject  of  great  importance,  and  of  equally  great  diffi- 
culty, and  any  man  or  men  who  can  devise  or  suggest  a  plan  by  which 
a  smaller  number  of  districts  can  be  substituted  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, woiild  do  a  greater  benefit  to  the  town  than  in  almost  any  other 
way. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  teachers  with  many  good  qualifi- 
cations are  irritated  and  discouraged  by  the  opposition  of  parents  and 
guardians  to  the  teacher,  brought  about  by  party  antagonisms  in  the 
district.  Words  spoken  before  the  scholars  lightly,  of  the  teacher,  by 
the  parents,  (though  thoughtlessly  it  may  be,)  often  lead  to  incal- 
culable mischief,  that  will  not  be  remedied  until  parents  learn  that  dis- 
cussion of  the  minute  details  of  all  that  is  said  and  done  from  the  time 
the  child  leaves  home  in  the  morning  until  he  comes  back  at  night, 
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both  in  and  out  of  school,  has  a  dh-ect  tendency  to  lessen  then-  respect 
for  the  teacher.  Such  conversations  spread  through  the  district,  and 
the  friends  and  opponents  of  the  teacher  take  sides,  and  in  such  cases 
a  school  is  materially  injured  and  often  ruined. 

Parents,  in  our  opinion,  frequently  commit  a  great  mistake  in  keep- 
ing their  children  from  school,  either  from  some  supposed  or  imaginary 
difficulty  which  they  may  hear  of,  or  because  they  get  pimished  by  the 
teacher.  Do  you  hear  of  some  great  fault  and  evils  in  your  schools, 
or  has  your  child  in  your  opinion  received  greater  punishment  than  he 
ought  ?  Before  hastily  concluding  to  adopt  the  course  we  have  just 
referred  to,  of  taking  the  child  immediately  from  the  school,  go  your- 
self and  calmly  and  properly  investigate  the  matter,  and  see  whether 
difficulties  are  real  or  supposed ;  and  often,  after  such  an  interview  and 
a  fair  explanations  of  facts,  your  own  opinion  may  be  changed  and  a 
better  state  of  feehng  exist  between  yourself  and  the  instructor  than 
before. 

The  mistaken  idea  often  prevails  that  in  Common  or  District  Schools 
nothing  is  to  be  taught  or  learned  but  instruction  from  books  merely, 
forgetting  that  education  in  its  broadest  sense  includes  not  only  intel- 
lectual but  physical  and  moral,  and  when  this  idea  is  kept  in  view 
we  should  not  only  see  the  pupil  making  progress  in  books,  but  we 
should  see  a  cultivation  and  improvement  in  manners  and  a  true  regard 
to  good  morals,  which  would  have  a  greater  tendency  to  good  be- 
havior, and  would  cause  profanity  and  falsehood,  with  all  their  attend- 
ant evils  to  diminish,  and  truth,  honesty,  morality,  to  predominate 
instead. 

School  Commiiiee.—A.  T.  Pierce,  H.  D.  Capen,  E.  W.  Hume. 


NORFOLK    COUNTY. 


BELLINGHAM. 


Our  text-books,  in  the  attempt  to  be  very  definite  and  very  elaborate, 
present  such  a  mass  of  rules,  exceptions  and  explanatory  notes,  with 
divisions  and  sub-divisions  ahnost  ad  infinitum,  that  they  either  dis- 
courage beginners  or  lead  them  to  exercise  their  memory  without  a 
proper  perception  of  the  meaning  intended.  This  is  not  peculiar  to 
our  schools.  A  boy  in  a  neighboring  town,  not  deficient  in  capacity, 
was  asked  to  name  the  different  moods,  and  promptly  replied,  "  The 
indignative,  the  subordinate,  the  political,  the  impertinent,  and  the 
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infinite,"  and  took  liis  seat,  apparently  unconscious  of  any  failure  in 
the  matter. 

ScJiool  Committee.— J.  T.  Massey,  Geo.  N.  Townsend. 

BRAINTREE. 

By  the  present  arrangement,  thirteen  town  officers  have  charge  of 
the  schools ;  ten  of  these  are  called  prudential  and  three  are  general  or 
superintending  committee.  These  thirteen  officers  form  ten  separate 
and  distinct  bodies,  independent  of  each  other,  in  some  cases  unknown 
to  each  other  officially,  and  all  charged  with  the  common  care  of  the 
schools.  To  the  prudential  committee  is  intrusted  the  selection  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  making  of  the  contract.  The  performance  of  these 
duties  constitutes  him,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  supreme  judicial 
court,  a  town  officer,  and  the  town  is  bound  by  his  acts.  True,  he 
may  be  a  district  officer  at  the  same  time,  performing  duties  compatible 
with  those  of  the  office  he  holds  from  the  town.  After  the  selection 
has  been  made  by  the  prudential  committee,  if  he  presents  the  one 
selected  (which  frequently  is  not  done,)  to  the  superintending  commit- 
tee, it  becomes  their  duty  to  examine  him  as  to  his  qualifications  for 
teaching.  It  is  their  further  duty  to  periodically  visit  the  schools.  To 
the  prudential  committee  is  intrusted  the  expenditure  of  the  money 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  schools.  No  rigid  scrutiny  into  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  performed  the  duties  of  their  office  is  ever 
made  or  required  at  "annual  town  meeting,"  when  all  other  town 
officers  are  required  to  give  an  account  of  their  official  deeds.  Is  it 
because  they  are  accountable  to  no  one  ?  In  our  opinion  this  plan 
could  be  greatly  simplified,  to  the  great  advantage  of  that  interest, 
second  to  no  othei',  with  which  we  have  to  deal — the  cause  of  public 
insti'uction.  If  twelve  men  are  necessary,  let  twelve  men  be  chosen 
by  the  town,  and  the  whole  responsibility  be  laid  upon  them.  Instead 
of  ten  separate  boards,  acting,  if  not  with  opposition  to  each  other,  at 
least  without  concert  or  uniformity,  let  one  board  be  authorized  to 
take  full  charge  of  all  the  schools,  the  selection  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
expenditure  of  the  appropriation  for  their  support.  As  a  result  of  this 
course,  we  might  expect  less  frequent  changes,  and  a  consequent  ele- 
vation of  the  standard  of  education  in  the  town.  There  is,  at  present, 
a  very  great  difference  in  the  general  average  of  attainments  in  the 
different  schools.  In  those  (lamentably  few  in  number,)  where  the 
services  of  the  same  teacher  have  been  retained  three  or  four  years,  we 
find  as  much  progress  made  by  pupils  of  eleven  or  twelve,  as  in  others 
where  a  frequent  change  of  teachers  has  taken  place,  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  that  without  apparent  detriment  to  the  phys- 
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ical  well-being  of  tlie  2)ii2)ils.  It  is  j^ossible  that  all  the  schools  may 
reach  this  standard,  not  so  high  as  in  many  towns  in  the  Common- 
wealth. Two  years  in  the  eight  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fom-teen 
added  to  the  school  life  of  a  child,  may  hare  an  incalculable  influence 
on  his  future  destiny.  The  eflbrt  of  saving  it  to  him  is  worth  the  trial. 
The  higher  appreciation  arising  from  the  greater  excellence  of  the 
schools,  as  a  consequence  of  greater  permanency,  might  be  expected. 
There  is  a  very  great  anxiety  manifested  by  parents  to  have  their 
children  admitted  to  the  High  School,  and  the  often  avowed  reason  of 
that  anxiety  is  that  the  schools  which  their  children  attend  afford  such 
poor  facilities  for  improvement.  The  reason  urged  for  admission  is  the 
one  why  they  are  not  admitted.  The  true  remedy  is  not  admission  to 
the  High  School,  but  the  elevation  of  the  District  School. 

By  a  vote  of  the  town  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  one  hundred  dollars 
was  appropriated  for  an  Evening  School  for  persons  over  sixteen  years 
of  age.  A  school  of  that  description  was  established  in  the  east  part 
of  the  town,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Groce,  about  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, and  continued  until  the  first  of  February.  It  proved  an  entire 
success.  No  school  in  town  has  manifested  a  stronger  desu'e  to  learn, 
or  has  made  greater  progress.  The  institution  of  that  school  has  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  there  are  more  than  fifty,  princiisally  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  are  not  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  pri~sdlege  of  attending  a  day  school,  on  account  of  being  obliged 
to  labor  daily.  A  jDai-tial  remedy  of  this  evil  might  be  found  in  the 
establishment  of  an  Evening  School  for  their  benefit.  All  of  them 
have  an  undoubted  desire  to  attend  a  day  school.  If  this  were  done, 
another  school  would  have  to  be  organized  in  the  Iron  Works  district, 
where  they  reside.  Under  these  circumstances,  are  they  not  entitled 
to  some  consideration  from  the  town  ? 

By  another  vote  of  the  town,  the  superintending  committee  were 
authorized  to  apportion  the  money  appropriated  for  the  schools,  so 
that  each  should  have  the  same  length  of  schooling,  as  near  as  may  be, 
and  that  they  should  make  their  report  to  the  town  at  the  same  time 
as  the  auditors.  This  has  been  attempted ;  but  so  long  as  the  power 
to  contract  with  the  teachers  is  mthheld  from  the  committee,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  equalize  their  wages.  Different  prices  are  paid  to 
different  teachers  in  the  same  grade  of  schools. 

School  Committee. — N.  L.  White,  Noah  Teeky,  Alyekdo  Mason. 

BPtOOKLmE. 

At  the  suggestion  of  several  ladies  of  the  town  who  had  been  active 
for  several  years  in  the  gratuitous  teaching  of  sewing  to  a  large  class 
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of  girls  at  the  Ward  School,  an  experimental  attempt  has  been  made 
to  introduce  the  teaching  of  sewing  into  our  Public  Schools.  Two 
teachers  of  the  Ward  Primary  School,  Miss  Magoon  and  Mrs.  White, 
have  been  employed,  for  a  few  weeks  past,  in  teaching  sewing  to  such 
girls  as  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege,  during  two  hours 
after  the  short  session  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  There  is  no 
special  provision  made  in  the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth  for  teach- 
ino-  sewing  in  Common  Schools,  neither  is  there  for  the  teaching  of 
music  and  drawing,*  for  which  purpose  we  have  employed  teachers  for 
several  years.  We  trust,  however,  that  the  experiment  now  being 
made  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  sewing,  will  commend  itself  to  the 
good  sense  of  every  one  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  children.  In 
the  city  of  Boston,  the  teaching  of  sewing  in  the  Public  Schools  is  no 
longer  an  experiment,  having  been  regularly  taught  in  all  their  Gram- 
mar Schools  for  some  years  past.  The  superintendent  of  the  Boston 
schools  recently  expressed  it  as  his  opinion,  to  the  writer,  that  this  was 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  there  taught  to  all  the  girls  attend- 
ing those  schools.  It  is  certainly  very  evident  that  a  large  number  of 
our  school  girls  have  no  more  chance  of  learning  how  to  make  their 
own  clothing  at  home  than  they  have  opportunity  to  receive  instruc- 
tion in  arithmetic,  grammar  or  geography,  while  their  position  in  after- 
life will  probably  render  it  by  far  more  important  that  they  should 
know  how  to  make  a  shirt  than  to  enumerate  the  rivers  of  Asia.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  important  for  many  who  may  never  be  required  to 
apply  their  own  hands  to  the  needle,  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
details  in  early  life,  in  order  to  be  better  qualified  to  supply  their  wants 
through  the  hands  of  others.  Such  an  acquaintance  with  detail  is,  in 
our  opinion,  quite  as  likely  to  conduce  to  their  usefulness  in  after-life, 
as  a  supei-ficial  knowledge  of  other  "accomplishments,"  sometimes 
thought  more  ornamental  and  more  desirable  than  the  ability  to  cut 
and  make  simple  garments.  The  experiment  in  our  schools  has  not 
yet  had  sufficient  time  to  prove  how.  far  it  may  succeed,  or  how  impor- 
tant it  may  become,  but  we  hope  it  may  meet  the  aj^proval  of  our 
fellow-citizens,  and  be  allowed  a  fair  trial. 

For  the  Committee. — Edwaed  S.  Philbeick. 


CANTON. 

The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  school  committee  not  only  to 
give  a  detailed  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools,  but  also  requires 
them,  to  make  suggestions  of  improvement  of  their  ability  to  answer 

*  Music  and  drawing  are  autliorized  by  Statute.    Cliap.  38,  Sect.  1,  General  Statutes.— J.  W. 
32 
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their  purj^oses.  And  from  time  to  time  it  has  been  urged  in  the 
annual  reports,  that  the  abolition  of  the  district  system  would  tend 
vastly  to  promote  the  general  usefulness  and  complete  success  of  the 
schools.  And  this  committee,  who  have,  during  the  fifteen  years  last 
past,  had  the  supervision  of  the  schools,  through  your  indulgence,  are 
to-day  unanimously  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  district  system,  satisfied 
that  by  so  doing  you  will  be  better  enabled  to  realize  their  full  benefits. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  to  you  what  particular  and 
peculiar  benefits  would  or  might  result  from  the  change.  Because,  per- 
haps, as  you  have  endeavored  to  regulate  them,  the  schools  have  been 
so  modified  and  regulated,  as  to  approach  more  nearly  to  what  they 
would  be  under  a  general  regulation ;  and  the  evils  of  the  district 
system  have  not  been  so  trenchant.  This  has  been  the  result  of  the 
wise  custom  of  making  the  prudential  committees  members  of  the 
general  supervising  committee,  thus  securing  a  co-operation  and  har- 
mony of  action  in  the  choice  of  teachers,  which,  more  than  all  other 
subjects,  is  important  to  be  considered.  Of  vast  importance  when  we 
consider  how  much  may  be  wasted,  of  time  and  money,  by  ill-advised 
and  injudicious  selections. 

And  yet  I  would  not  and  do  not  here  complain  of  anything  which 
the  prudential  committees  have  done.  For  that  they  have  endeavored 
to  be  careful  and  discriminating  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  in  some 
districts  they  have  had  no  small  trouble  in  providing  teachers,  and  in 
procuring  places  for  them  to  board. 

During  the  past  year,  while  the  eighteen  difierent  teachers  employed 
have  been,  as  a  body,  more  than  respectable  in  point  of  ability,  and 
the  majority  of  them  excellent,  that  they  were  not  all  satisfactory  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  remnant  of  the  evil  of  the  district  system. 

Discipline. — ^I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  during 
the  past  year,  corporal  j^unishment  has  been  almost  entirely  unknown 
in  the  schools.  My  ideal  of  a  good  teacher  is  that  of  one  who  can 
govern  a  school  without  the  use  of  what  is  usually  termed  corporal 
punishment.  And  I  have  been  delighted  to  know  that  the  majority 
of  the  teachers  have  not  only  been  able  to  secure  prompt  and  con- 
tinual compliance  with  all  their  requirements,  without  the  use  of  the 
rod  and  the  ferule,  but  also  without  resort  to  violent  scolding  and 
cross  words  even.  I  have  rejoiced  that,  in  this  respect,  in  theory  at 
least,  if  not  totally  in  practice,  the  teachers  have  been  what  I  call  sound. 

"  Have  you   inflicted  corporal   punishment  ? "  I   inquired  of  one. 
"  No,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  don't  believe  in  it."     "  I  have  no  occasion 
for  it,"  said  another.     And  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  has  been 
against  the  use  of  corporal  punishment. 
Su2ierintendent.—SA.MVEii  B.  Noyes. 
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COHASSET. 

IBy-Laios  for  securing  the  regular  attendance  at  the  school  of  truant 
children^  and  of  such  other  children  as  are  groioing  up  in  ignorance 
and  idleness. — 1st.  Children  who  are  habitual  truants,  and  all  children 
between  five  and  sixteen  years  of  age  who,  without  sufiicient  cause, 
do  not  attend  school,  and  have  no  regular  employment,  and  are  grow- 
ing up  in  ignorance  and  idleness,  shall  be  reported  to  the  school  com- 
mittee, who  shall  require  such  children  to  attend  school  regularly  and 
use  their  influence  to  secure  their  regular  attendance. 

2d.  If  any  child  between  five  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  is  an 
habitual  truant,  or  does  not  attend  school,  and  has  no  regular  employ- 
ment, but  is  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  idleness,  persists  in  truancy 
or  non-attendance  at  school  after  having  been  required  to  attend 
regularly  by  the  school  committee,  such  child  shall  forfeit  and  jiay  to 
the  town  of  Cohasset  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty 
dollars,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  justice  or  court  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  case ;  or  be  committed  to  any  such  institution  of 
instruction  or  house  of  reformation  as  such  justice  or  court  may  deter- 
mine, according  to  section  6,  chapter  42  of  General  Statutes. 

A  true  copy.     Attest :  Newcomb  Bates,  Jr.,  Toicn  Clerk. 

Seth  Ames,  J!  Superior  Court. 

A  true  copy  of  By-Laws  allowed  and  approved,  April  Term  Supe- 
rior Court,  1862.     Attest :  Ezra  W.  Sampso^nt,  Clerh. 
ScJwol  Committee. — Joseph  Osgood,  Edward  Tower,  L.  N.  Bates. 

DEDHAM. 

In  connection  with  these  hints  to  the  town,  it  is  also  suggested  by 
the  committee  to  those  generous  and  noble-minded  citizens  who  have 
the  means,  that  a  great  favor  might  be  bestowed  on  the  schools,  and  a 
good  degree  of  credit  be  given  to  their  own  memory  in  future  years, 
if  they  would  select  and  donate  to  any  school  in  which  they  are  spe- 
cially interested,  any  historical  pictures  referring  to  events  in  our  coun- 
try's history — either  to  our  revolutionary  struggle,  or  the  more  recent 
conflict  of  our  civil  war — or  any  portraits  of  Americans  who  have  been 
distinguished  as  scholars,  poets,  statesmen  or  waniors.  Pictures 
easily  obtained  and  of  comparatively  little  value  now,  will  soon  be  of 
great  worth,  and  their  constant  presence  in  the  view  of  our  yovith  will 
stimulate  them  from  day  to  day  to  more  strenuous  exertions  and 
nobler  efforts  to  "  make  their  lives  sublime." 

And  here  the  remark  may  be  made  that  our  present  mode  of  teach- 
ing is  a  system.     It  has  grown  up  from  small  beginnings  to  its  present 
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comjDlex  structure.  The  primitive  method  of  "  hearing  children  recite 
their  lessons,"  one  by  one,  just  as  they  had  memoiized  them  from  their 
books,  without  illustration  or  explanation,  and  almost  without  inter- 
est, in  dark,  unventilated  and  unwholesome  rooms,  mth  children  of 
three  years,  and  young  men  and  women  in  the  same  school,  has  given 
place,  little  by  little,  in  the  march  of  improvement,  to  the  present 
improved  and  more  successful  modes  of  teaching.  But  this  has  not 
been  accomplished  without  earnest,  patient  thought,  many  careful 
experiments,  and  some  sad  failures.  The  noblest  minds  of  our  Com- 
monwealth have  been  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  the  result  is  a  sys- 
tem which  now  involves  the  dearest  interests,  and  requires  the  wisest 
and  most  persistent  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  superin- 
tending committees,  and  teachers  and  parents  and  scholars,  down  to 
the  smallest  and  most  ignorant  child,  to  make  it  the  most  effective 
and  the  most  useful  to  every  member  of  our  beloved  State.  In  this 
important  work  "  none  of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to 
himself." 

Superintendent  of  Schools. — Although  otu'  schools  are  in  so  good 
condition,  and  accomplishing  so  well  their  noble  object,  still  there  may 
be  some  means  of  increasing  their  efficiency  and  usefulness  which  have 
not  been  tried.  In  their  present  state  there  is  no  one  responsible  head 
to  do  the  thinking  and  planning  for  them  all.  The  various  members 
of  the  committee  have  their  own  personal  business  to  require  their 
attention,  while  to  bring  our  schools  into  one  uniform  system  of  teach- 
ing and  discipline,  a  directing  mind  is  necessary,  which  shall  be  wholly 
devoted  to  this  one  special  work.  Such  a  person  should  be  a  man  of 
large  ideas  and  large  experience,  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  best 
educational  interests  of  the  town,  and  with  the  progressive  spirit  of 
the  age ;  one  who  is  prepared  to  take  a  clear,  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  whole  field  of  labor,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enter  heartily  into 
its  minutest  details — a  man  who,  knowing  what  teaching  should  be 
from  his  own  experience  in  the  school-room,  and  what  possible 
improvement  may  be  made  in  our  present  system,  from  a  large,  gen- 
erous observation  and  careful  study  of  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  several  methods  of  instruction  and  government  employed 
in  other  places.  By  a  systematic  course  of  visiting  other  schools,  he 
could  become  so  acquainted  with  the  teachers  and  their  peculiar 
modes  of  teaching,  as  to  be  ready  to  introduce  every  real  improve- 
ment jDromptly  to  our  own  schools;  and  he  would  also  know  just 
where  to  find  the  teachers  best  qualified  to  develop  his  plans,  and  to 
carry  out  his  purposes. 

Chairman.— Ci^o.  G.  Fairbanks. 
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It  is  someAvhat  remarkable  that  persons  who  would  not  dare  to 
undertake,  without  prejjaration,  the  simplest  handicraft,  or  a  round  of 
the  most  common  household  duties,  should,  with  no  more  experience, 
consider  themselves,  and  be  considered  by  others,  competent  to  take 
charge  of  the  education  of  half  a  hundred  children.  Teachers  require 
training,  like  workmen  and  workwomen  in  other  occupations :  some- 
times, by  the  force  of  genius,  success  comes  without  this,  but  oftener 
failure :  there  are  those  who  are  teachers  by  nature,  as  there  are 
natural  orators  and  natural  mechanics ;  but  the  greater  number  must 
be  made  such  by  study  and  by  work.  With  all  the  advantages  that 
good  scholarship  and  correct  habits  of  mental  discipline  can  give,  and 
they  are  unquestionably  very  great,  the  inexperienced  teacher  often 
finds  his  work  beyond  his  capacity,  simply  for  lack  of  special  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  of  teaching  and  of  governing :  such  knowledge  the 
State  aims  to  give  in  its  several  Normal  Schools,  and  such  may  readily 
be  had  by  young  women  in  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  in 
Boston,  and  especially  in  the  Training  School  connected  therewith ; 
and  the  committee  feel  that,  for  the  salaries  now  paid  to  their  teach- 
ers, they  have  a  right  to  exjDect  that  knowledge  of  their  duties  which 
can  only  come  from  continued  experience,  or  from  special  preparation 
for  them. 

Further,  the  committee  wish  to  protest  against  the  notion,  too  com- 
monly entertained,  that  almost  any  one  can  successfully  take  charge 
of  the  Primary  Schools.  There  may  be  as  much  talent  and  as  great 
ability,  though  perhaps  of  a  difierent  sort,  required  in  conducting  such 
schools,  where  children  are  to  receive  their  first  impressions  of  study 
and  of  school  discipline,  as  in  managing  those  of  a  much  higher  grade ; 
and  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  board,  in  adopting  the  same  scale  of 
salaries  for  all  the  assistant-teachers,  to  make  it  easier  to  get  and  keep 
well-qualified  instructors  for  the  lower  schools. 
For  the  Committee. — Henry  G.  Denny. 

FOXBOROUGH. 

If  we  would  have  the  best  schools,  we  must  have  the  best  teachers. 
It  is  an  unprofitable  policy  for  us  to  emf)loy  a  succession  of  inexperi- 
enced teachers  for  the  benefit  of  other  towns,  that  will  secure  their 
services  as  soon  as  they  are  worth  an  increased  compensation.  As 
the  influence  of  the  teacher  is  greater  than  all  other  influences  which 
determine  the  character  of  the  school,  it  follows  that  the  best  schools 
will  be  those  taught  by  the  best  teachers.     The  profession  of  teaching 
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will  become  honorable  and  useful  in  projDortion  as  the  teacher's  posi- 
tion is  i^ermanent  and  his  services  well  rewarded.  We  can  find  per- 
sons to  take  charge  of  our  schools  for  less  than  we  noAV  pay.  They 
are  not  such  as  we  want.  Let  us  rather  raise  the  standard  of  qualifi- 
cations, and  secure  the  best  teachers, — those  by  whom  we  are  willing 
that  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  our  children  should  be 
moulded.  We  want  those  who  deserve  and  secure  the  confidence  of 
the  peoj)le  whom  they  serve. 

We  want  not  only  the  best  teachers,  but  more  of  them.  In  a  well 
graded  school  a  skilful  and  active  person  may  do  justice  to  forty  chil- 
dren, but  none  of  our  schools  are  of  this  kind.  That  in  the  Centre 
District  approaches  nearest  to  it ;  and  that  school  with  its  experienced 
and  faithful  teachers  stands  at  the  head  of  our  list.  The  others  have 
from  forty  to  sixty  pupils,  from  five  to  seventeen  years  of  age.  There 
will  necessarily  be  many  classes, — so  many  that  sufiicient  time  cannot 
be  allowed,  in  which  to  answer  questions,  to  clear  up  difficulties,  or  to 
show  the  connection  of  the  study  with  other  studies  or  with  the  afiairs 
of  life.  The  ability  to  illustrate  the  exercises  of  the  school  by  collat- 
eral knowledge  is  one  of  the  marks  which  distinguish  a  good  teacher ; 
and  nothing  more  increases  a  scholar's  respect  for  an  instructor,  and 
his  confidence  in  him,  than  a  perception  of  superior  knowledge.  But 
in  most  cases  a  teacher  can  ask  those  questions  only  that  are  printed  in 
the  text-book  or  suggested  by  it ;  and  the  answers  will  be  from  memory 
and  in  the  words  of  the  lesson.  We  do  not  complain  of  this.  It  is 
unavoidable ;  and  in  the  exact  sciences,  as  arithmetic  and  geometry, 
we  may  presume  that  the  definitions  and  statements  of  the  book  are 
precisely  correct.  In  other  studies  the  teacher  has  not  sufficient  time, 
and  in  some  cases  is  not  qualified  to  illustrate  the  lesson  by  knowledge 
gathered  from  many  fields  of  observation  and  experience.  And  yet 
this  knowledge,  and  the  culture  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  dignify  the 
character  and  render  the  manners  attractive.  Men  may  be  good  and 
useful  without  a  thorough  school  training,  without  a  generous  intellec- 
tual culture ;  but  these  tend  to  refine  and  Immanize  whatever  is  rude 
and  vulgar.  The  cultivated  brain  gives  new  expression  to  the  coun- 
tenance ;  "  the  face  becomes  more  thoughtful,  the  features  more 
definite," — with  an  air  of  more  energy  and  manliness.  One  of  the 
tendencies  of  our  material  prosperity  is  to  confine  us  within  a  nairow 
range  of  thought  and  action ;  but  mental  culture  brings  its  into  sym- 
pathy with  nobler  subjects,  purifies  our  tastes,  and  interests  us  in  the 
highest  pursuits  of  which  we  are  capable.  If  our  people  were  well 
educated,  would  they  demand  that  immense  supply  of  corrupt  and 
merely  sentimental  literature  which  now  floods  the  country  ? 

Here  is  an  argument  for  employing  the  best  teachers,  who  feel  the 
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dignity  of  theu*  calling,  and  who  constantly  improve  themselves. 
They  are  the  only  ones  who  can  lay  a  fomadation  for  good  scholarship 
in  exact  and  extensive  knowledge.  We  are  directly  concerned  in  this 
matter;  for  most  of  our  children  mnst  get  their  literary  education  in 
the  town  schools.  Hence  the  urgency  with  which  we  jilead  for  them. 
We  must  elevate  their  character ;  furnish  the  best  teachers,  the  best 
books  and  apparatus ;  and  make  them  worthy  of  the  confidence  and 
support  of  all  our  citizens.  They  must  be  so  good  that  no  others 
shall  be  necessary. 

We  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  less  than  the  best  preparation  of 
our  children  for  the  business  of  their  lives.  And  what  is  our  ideal  of 
good  education  ?  In  reply  to  that  question  Mr.  Edward  Everett  said, 
"  The  foundation  we  are  to  lay  is  this,  the  ability  to  read  the  English 
language  well,  that  is,  with  intelligence,  feeling  and  eifect ;  to  write 
a  neat,  legible  hand ;  to  dispose  at  once  with  accuracy  of  any  ques- 
tion of  figures,  which  comes  up  in  practical  life  ;  to  write  grammatical 
EngUsh.  These  are. the  tools;  you  can  do  much  with  them,  but  are 
helpless  without  them."  Among  the  studies  which  he  and  we  would 
add  to  these  elementary  ones,  we  specially  call  the  attention  to 
physiology.  This  study  has  imperative  claims  upon  the  advanced 
classes  in  our  schools.  The  laws  of  health  are  few  and  easily  compre- 
hended ;  the  laws  of  disease  are  many  and  complicated.  And  what 
renders  the  study  of  physiology  of  such  importance,  is,  the  fact  that 
"  we  are  punished  for  ignorance  as  well  as  for  undutifulness ; "  that 
sufiering  and  death  result  fi-om  violation  of  nature's  laws  whether  we 
violate  them  intentionally  or  through  inadvertence.  Every  child  of 
suitable  age  may  learn  the  principles  of  this  science  sufiiciently  to  give 
him  a  general  idea  of  his  duty  to  himself  in  this  respect,  and  to  save 
him  from  needless  svtfiering. 

No  scholar  ought  to  leave  the  district  school  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  creditable  to  us  that 
our  children  should  be  ignorant  of  the  principal  events  that  led  to  the 
establishment  of  our  free  institutions,  nor  of  the  manner  in  which 
those  institutions  have  contributed  to  our  national  prosperity.  In 
some  schools  a  Uttle  information  is  gained  on  this  subject;  but  it 
should  be  taught  to  every  first  class ; — not  only  or  chiefly  as  an  exer- 
cise of  memory ;  for  then  it  soon  slips  away  like  anything  else  that  is 
learned  for  the  sake  of  learning  it,  or  for  use  on  a  particular  occasion ; 
but  the  pupil  should  so  learn  it  that  he  can  give  an  abstract  of  each 
chapter  in  his  own  language.  This  will  be  a  valuable  exercise.  He 
will  be  obliged  to  have  definite  ideas,  and  to  express  them  in  the  best 
words  he  can  command. 

School  Committee.— Jo-HN  AI.  Merrick,  John  M.  Everett,  Julius  Carroll,  Wil- 
liam H.  Thomas,  S.  Horace  Williams,  Amos  R.  Aldrich. 
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MEDFIELD. 

District  System. — Under  this  system,  the  organization  of  the 
schools,  and  the  classification  and  methodical  instruction  of  the 
scholars  must  be  defective.  The  frequent  change  of  district  agents, 
which  it  creates,  involves  a  frequent  change  of  teachers,  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  removal  of  one  who  has  been  proved  to  possess  fitting 
qualifications  and  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  place.  Sometimes  an 
agent,  from  want  of  familiarity  with  the  condition  of  a  particular 
school,  or  from  ignorance  of  the  residence  and  reputation  of  those 
who  are  open  to  engagements  in  the  work,  fails  to  make  timely  and 
judicious  selection  of  a  teacher.  Then  the  school  committee  are 
embarrassed  by  a  necessity  of  giving  emplojTnent  to  some  teachei-, 
though  not  entirely  satisfied  of  the  qualifications  of  the  one  presented 
for  approval.  Either  a  teacher  of  doubtful  qualifications  must  be 
accepted,  or  another  forthwith  obtained.  In  either  case,  the  result 
must  be  uncertain  and  may  be  unfortunate. 

Such  has  been  our  experience.  We  have  seen  a  teacher,  possessed 
of  ample  qualifications  and  pecuUarly  adapted  to  her  position,  removed 
to  give  place  to  a  stranger  having  less  fitting  qualifications,  and,  of 
course,  less  capable  of  usefulness,  though  equally  conscientious  in  the 
discharge  of  her  duty.  We  have  been  compelled  to  reject  a  teacher, 
who,  with  good  recommendations  and  large  experience,  was  presented 
for  examination  on  the  morning  when  the  school  should  be  opened, 
and  who,  for  some  undiscovered  and  unexplained  reason,  failed  to 
exhibit  suitable  qualifications  for  the  place.  A  substitute  must  be 
immediately  obtained;  at  a  time,  too,  when  perhaps  every  other 
school  in  the  State  was  already  supplied,  and  but  few  approved  teach- 
ers remained  unemployed.  Fortunately  one  was  found,  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  Normal  and  Training  Schools,  in  Boston,  and,  having 
been  examined  and  approved  by  the  school  committee  of  that  city, 
was  waiting  an  appointment  to  fill  any  vacancy  which  might  there 
occur ;  and,  after  our  examination,  she  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
school.  She  was  young,  and  without  experience  in  any  similar  school, 
but  possessed  of  good  natural  abilities  and  fitting  intellectual  acquire- 
ments. The  result  was,  however,  dissatisfaction,  for  some  reason,  in  a 
portion  of  the  district,  and,  of  course,  discontent  and  insubordination 
in  a  portion  of  the  school.  The  committee,  who  alone  had  actual 
knowledge  of  the  capacity  and  endeavors  of  the  teacher,  and  felt 
bound  to  sustain  her,  were  annoyed  with  complaints,  which  they 
believed  were  without  any  just  foundation.  Some  scholars  and 
parents  were,  they  knew,  disafifected.  Scarcely  a  parent  visited  the 
school  during  the  term,  and  a  large  part  of  the  scholars  were  with- 
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drawn  before  the  close  of  it.  But,  from  previous  and  frequent 
observation,  as  well  as  from  the  final  examination  of  the  school,  the 
committee  felt  justified  in  expressing  their  satisfaction  and  in  giving 
commendation  to  the  teacher.  She  Avas  soon  employed  in  one  of  the 
large  schools  in  Boston,  where  no  one  is  matriculated  until  after  a 
term  of  satisfactory  service,  and  is  now  an  esteemed  and  successful 
teacher  there. 

In  fiict,  our  whole  experience  of  the  working  of  the  district  system 
convinces  us  that,  while  it  is  maintained,  it  will  continue  to  be  a 
hindrance  to  the  welfixre  and  usefulness  of  the  schools. 

The  question  is  certainly  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  whether, 
by  placing  the  whole  matter  of  school  education  under  the  control,  as 
well  as  supervision,  of  the  authorities  of  the  town,  there  might  not  be 
a  school  of  highest  grade  established  at  some  central  point,  and  a  more 
complete  classification  of  scholars  made,  the  benefits  of  which  to  all 
would  far  outweigh  the  imagined  or  positive  evils  apprehended  by 
any. 

Certainly,  a  large  part  of  the  time  and  labors  of  a  teacher  is  now 
lost  in  our  mixed  schools.  The  great  number  of  separate  classes, 
which  is  unavoidable,  renders  impossible  that  patient  waiting  for  a 
scholar's  exercise  of  reason  upon  any  difiicult  question,  and  that 
thorough  drilling  of  the  whole  school  upon  every  exercise,  which  are 
indispensable  to  real  jDrogress. 

Another  evil  connected  with  the  district  system,  is  felt  in  the  little 
consideration  which  is  sometimes  given  to  the  qualifications  of 
teachers,  the  consequences  of  which  are  too  often  apparent  in  the 
school-room. 

Qualifications  of  Teachers. — It  is  obvious,  that  to  be  of  any  real 
service,  a  teacher  must  possess  good  natural  abilities  and  competent, 
intellectual  acquirements.  But,  beyond  and  above  these,  there  should 
be  a  personal  character,  the  influence  of  which  will  be  continually  felt 
in  the  school-room ;  a  gentleness,  mingled  with  dignity ;  a  self-posses- 
sion which  is  never  rufiled,  and  a  patience  which  is  never  exhausted. 
There  should  be,  also,  a  high  aim  and  a  fixed  purpose ;  a  love  of  the 
work  and  an  entire  devotedness  to  it.  Scholars  should  see  and  feel  at 
every  step  of  their  progress,  the  teacher's  superior  knowledge,  and  her 
ability,  as  well  as  earnest,  disinterested  purpose,  to  elevate  and  benefit 
them.  They  quickly  detect  the  deficiencies  and  faults  of  a  teacher, 
and  no  one  can  hope  or  expect  to  advance  their  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement,  who  does  not  exhibit  before  them  superior  knoAvledge 
and  an  elevated  character,  and  whose  power  over  them  is  not  felt  to 
be  the  force  of  wisdom  and  love. 

But,  while  a  teacher  should  cherish  a  high  aim  and  fixed  purpose, 
33 
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it  is  equally  necessary  that  she  be  always  mindful  of  the  cliffei'ence 
between  the  yet  immature  foculties  of  her  scholars  and  her  own ;  and 
so,  also,  of  the  difference  between  the  capacities  of  one  scholar  and 
another.  Her  instructions  may  be  then  adapted  to  each,  without 
requiring  too  much  of  any.  She  must  be  contented  to  wait  patiently 
for  the  slower  action  of  one  child's  mind  than  another's.  She  must 
not  allow  any  one  to  be  mortified  and  discouraged  by  the  superior 
promptness  and  mental  activity  of  another.  Gently,  and  with  good 
judgment,  stimulating  all  to  the  highest  attainments,  she  must  be 
forbearing  and  helpful  to  those  who,  as  yet,  can  only  reach  the  lowest. 
Not  how  much,  but  how  well,  should  be  the  rule  by  which  to  guide 
her  own  endeavors  and  to  measure  the  progress  of  her  scholars.  She 
must  have  patience,  and  she  ought  to  be  allowed  sufficient  time  for 
thorough  drilling  and  frequent  reviews  in  every  exercise,  that  so  she 
may  be  sure  of  each  scholar's  comprehension  and  possession  of  what 
she  teaches.  And  finally,  she  should,  if  possible,  be  one  who  is  not 
only  gifted  by  nature  and  fitted  by  acquirements  for  the  work,  but  has 
the  desire  and  purpose  to  pursue  it.  Experience  and  familiarity  with 
the  dispositions  and  abilities  of  her  scholars,  will  make  her  doubly 
useful  wherever  her  services  may  be  retained. 

The  character  of  a  teacher  is  commonly  estimated  and  her  labors 
appreciated  according  to  the  appearance  of  her  school  at  the  public 
examination,  when  the  terms  end.  Against  this  we  most  decidedly 
and  earnestly  protest.  In  many  or  in  most  cases,  such  judgment 
would  be  unjust,  because  of  the  great  disadvantages  under  which  our 
examinations  are  usually  held.  They  are  held  at  the  close  of  a  term 
of  twelve,  or  perhaps  sixteen,  and  in  some  cases  twenty  weeks,  when 
an  active  and  faithful  teacher  and  her  most  reliable  scholars  have 
become  more  or  less  fatigued,  by  continual  high-pressure  exercise  of 
the  mental  faculties,  and  when  both  need  rest  instead  of  extraordinary 
excitement.  It  often  happens,  also,  that  the  teacher  has  never  before 
had  the  present  or  any  similar  school  in  charge.  She  has  hardly  had 
time  to  become  familiar  with  the  dispositions  and  capacities  of  her 
scholars,  or  to  ascertain  and  remedy  any  defects  of  their  previous 
elementary  instruction.  Her  personal  influence  has  but  begun  to  be 
felt,  and  her  method  of  instruction  and  discipline  appreciated.  The 
occasion  brings  together  not  only  those  directly  interested,  but,  often- 
times, others,  whose  presence  is  merely  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity,  or 
to  give  opportunity  for  comparing  the  present  with  some  previous 
term  of  the  school,  or  this  school  with  some  other.  The  time  allotted 
for  the  exercises  is  brief  The  result  of  the  labors  of  months  is  to  be 
exhibited  within  three,  or  at  most,  four  hours.  The  exercises,  which 
ordinarily  consume  a  whole  day,  are  to  be  completed  within  half  that 
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time.  The  recitations  of  perhaps  twenty  classes,  some  of  which  might 
well  occupy  an  hour,  are  allowed  only  fifteen,  or  at  most,  thirty 
minutes  each.  By  such  a  hiirried  exercise  the  committee  are  expected 
to  ascertain  the  acquirements  of  those  who  have  studied,  (besides 
what  else  is  required,)  arithmetic,  algebra,  history  and  jihilosophy, 
without  giving  them  suitable  opportunity  to  exhibit  the  practical 
application  of  Avhat  has  been  learned,  by  varied  examj^les  on  the 
blackboard.  The  committee  are  presumed  to  conform  to  this  aiTange- 
ment,  and  are  considered  open  to  censure  if  any  class  or  individual 
has  been  apparently  slighted  or  overlooked. 

But,  besides  the  necessary  brevity  and  hurry  of  the  exercises,  there 
are  other  disadvantages.  The  school-room,  designed  for  the  occu- 
pancy of  thirty  or  sixty  scholars,  so  that  each  may  have  space  for  free 
and  easy  movement,  and  as  much  as  possible  inhale  only  pure  air,  is 
croAvded  with  visitors ;  as  many,  or  perhaps,  more  in  number  than  the 
scholars.  The  air  quickly  becomes  unfit  to  be  breathed,  and  its 
depressing  efiect  cannot  be  avoided.  The  scholars  are  confined  to  a 
narrower  space  than  they  are  accustomed  to  occupy.  Their  attention 
is  oftentimes  diverted  from  their  exercises,  and  employed  in  watching 
the  moveinents  and  the  countenances  of  the  company  before  them. 
Some,  perhaps,  are  fearing  a  failure  in  their  performances,  a  failure  to 
gratify  their  parents  and  friends,  or  to  appear  as  well  as  others  and 
obtain  like  commendation  of  the  committee. 

Now,  under  such  disadvantages,  a  public  examination — unless  the 
exercises  have  been  pre-arranged  and  especially  prepared,  which  is 
discreditable  and  imfair — is,  oftentimes,  anything,  rather  than  a  suc- 
cess ;  anything,  rather  than  a  fair  test  of  a  teacher's  merits  and  her 
scholars'  attainments.  These  disadvantages  are  often  increased  by 
the  frequent  absence,  or  much  indolence  and  indifierence  of  some 
scholars,  whose  ignorance  and  deficiencies  throw  a  discredit  upon  the 
whole  class,  which  is  not  deserved,  and  upon  the  teacher,  who  ought 
not  to  be  held  responsible  in  the  case. 

Where  long  experience  and  familiarity  have  created  mutual  confi- 
dence between  a  teacher  and  her  scholars,  we  have  seen  the  fruit  of 
her  labors  exhibited  by  those  scholars  with  perfectly  free  action  of 
thought  and  memory.  Every  proposed  question  received  prompt  and 
correct  answer,  and  every  exercise  was  performed  audibly  and  with 
lively  spirit.  Where  was  a  difierent  state  of  affixirs,  we  have  observed 
an  almost  entire  failure  of  scholars  to  do  justice  to  themselves  or  their 
teacher,  although  we  have  previously  had  ample  evidence  of  the 
teacher's  superiority,  and  of  the  general  industry,  progress  and 
improvement  of  her  school. 

We  protest,  therefore,  against  the  common  reliance  upon  a  closing 
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examination  as  any  fair  test  of  the  merits  of  a  teacher  or  of  the  con- 
dition of  a  school.  And  we  would  suggest  that,  instead  of  a  public 
examination,  as  now  conducted,  there  be  a  private  one,  in  the  presence 
of  the  committee  and  those  only  whom  they  shall  invite.  Let  it  take 
place  near  the  close  of  a  term,  if  it  must,  or  of  the  period  for  which  a 
■teacher  has  been  employed.  Let  ample  time  be  allowed  for  free  exer- 
cise of  each  scholar's  thought  and  memory ;  for  ascertaining  not 
.merely  how  far  each  one  has  advanced,  but  how  well  each  one  under- 
stands, and  is  able  to  make  practical  application  of  what  has  been 
taught,  A  knowledge  of  subjects,  and  not  merely  of  the  text-books 
in  use,  ought  to  be  required,  especially  of  advanced  scholars.  Let  a 
whole  day"  be  devoted  to  the  examination ;  or,  if  only  a  half  day,  as  at 
present,  let  the  number  of  exercises  be  diminished  in  like  proportion. 
Afterwards,  let  there  be  a  public  exhibition  by  the  whole  or  a  select 
portion  of  the  school,  in  the  whole  or  a  select  portion  of  the  studies 
which  have  been  pursued. 

Few  appear  to  realize  that  knowledge  is  to  create  for  them  not  ^nly 
power,  but  pleasure ;  that,  while  it  is  needed  to  fit  them  for  useful- 
ness, it  will  also  increase  their  happiness.  Close  and  continuous  study 
is  to  many  a  disagreeable  task,  to  lighten  or  escape  which  can  do  them 
no  harm.  They  fix  their  eyes  upon  the  required  lesson,  but  sufier 
their  thoughts  to  be  easily  diverted  from  it,  if  not  already  directed  to 
a  diflerent  object. 

But  this  is  not  study,  and  will  never  yield  the  fruit  of  study.  Study 
requires  earnest  mental  discipline  and  effort,  and  without  these  no  one 
can  comprehend,  or,  by  appropriation,  make  his  own  the  truths  of  any 
science.  Study  is  to  do  for  the  mind  what  the  plough  and  harrow  do 
for  the  soil,  to  render  it  productive.  But  the  operation,  in  either  case, 
must  be  no  superficial,  half  done  work.  Only  the  patient,  thorough 
use  of  the  plough  and  harrow  will  most  benefit  the  soiL  Only  the 
resolute,  persevering  application  of  the  mental  faculties  will  best  avail 
to  store  the  mind.  But  such  application  of  the  one  and  use  of  the 
other  will,  ordinarily,  have  their  full  reward.  Let  scholars,  then,  enter 
the  school-room  with  a  fixed  object  and  a  high  aim.  Laying  aside 
everything  which  has  elsewhere  occupied  their  attention,  let  them 
apply  their  thoughts,  at  once  and  continuously,  to  the  lesson  of  the 
hour.  If  difficulties  are  in  the  way,  let  them  be  resolutely  grappled 
with  till  overcome.  The  very  act  will  ultimately  be  a  benefit,  though 
the  struggle  be  long  and  hard.  It  will  help  their  preparation  to  grap- 
ple with  and  overcome  the  harder  difficulties  which  may  be  encoun- 
tered in  after-life.  Yielding  to  difficulties  now,  will  be  only  sowing 
the  seed  of  future  weakness  and  inefficiency.  Let  scholars  be  deter- 
mined to  succeed  and  they  will  seldom  fail  of  success.     But  if  irreso- 
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lute  and  with  no  fixed  object  or  aim,  they  may  entertain  no  hope,  as 
they  cherish  no  earnest  desire,  to  succeed.  In  fact,  going  to  school 
with  this  indifferent,  careless  spirit,  instead  of  quickening  and  strength- 
ening the  mental  fliculties,  may  only  serve  to  weaken  and  deaden 
them.  Let  scholars  know  and  feel  that  hard  study  is  indispensable  to 
real  progress  and  large  acquirements ;  that  all  plans  for  relief  from  it 
are  ineffectual,  all  pretences  for  avoiding  it  delusive.  Only  mental 
discipline  creates  mental  activity,  and  this  alone  gives  mental  strength 
and  secures  varied  and  extensive  attainments. 

Scholars  should  aim  at  the  power  to  practise  what  they  learn. 
Some,  whose  minds  may  be  well  stored,  appear  to  have  no  ability  to 
make  practical  application  of  what  they  have  learned.  "  The  bees," 
says  one,  "  fly  here  and  there,  rifling  the  flowers ;  but  of  them  they 
make  honey,  which  is  all  their  own ;  it  is  no  longer  thyme  and  marjo- 
ram." So  should  scholars  convert  to  use  what  they  learn.  They 
should  employ  the  hand  and  pen  as  well  as  the  eye  and  mind.  Our 
reading  books  contain  selections  from  the  writings  of  the  best  authors. 
If  scholars  read  these  books  with  care  and  thought,  and  appropriate 
Avhat  they  read,  it  will  help  them  to  form  a  habit  of  speaking  and 
writing  intelligently,  with  ease  and  force.  The  pure  Saxon  diction  of 
the  Bible,  if  carefully  observed,  will  furnish  a  store  of  fitting  words  for 
speech  or  pen. 

"We  recommend  the  practice  of  transcribing  what  is  remembered  of 
any  passage  of  great  beauty  or  force,  and  afterwards  comparing  what 
has  been  written  in  one's  own  words  with  the  original,  in  order  to 
correct  any  errors  of  thought  or  expression.  A  habit  of  writing  out, 
clearly  and  with  proj^riety,  what  has  been  impressed  on  the  mind,  will' 
be  an  important  aid  to  memory  and  to  progress.  It  will  help  to 
secure  the  fruit  of  daily  study,  and  to  show  that  no  day  is  spent  with- 
out some  attainment  of  j^ractical  value.  It  will  yield  more  actual 
benefit  than  any  amount  of  reading  and  study  without  it.  Composi- 
tion is  the  correct  expression  of  thought  by  speech  or  pen.  Words 
picture  the  mind.  Speech  indicates  the  quality  and  degree  of  intel- 
lectual culture. 

Scholars  should  aim  at  preparation  for  the  future,  and  not  merely  at 
the  accomplishment  of  the  task  of  to-day.  They  naturally  Avish  to  live 
long  and  happily.  Let  them  remember  that  we  live  by  thoughts,  not 
moments ;  that  we  make  life  more  intense  and  happier  by  mental 
activity.  The  active  mind  finds  food  for  thought  and  pleasure  every- 
where. The  pebble  and  the  sod ;  the  flower  and  the  star ;  the  sun- 
shine and  the  breeze ;  the  whole  vegetable  and  animal  world  furnish 
subjects  for  study  and  meditation,  for  useful  and  pleasurable  instruc- 
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tion ;  some  question  to  solve  ;  some  discovery  to  gratify  and  improve 
the  mind. 

Let  scholars  remember  that  the  careless  and  indifferent  can  carry 
into  active  life  only  superficial,  if  any  useful  knowledge,  and  that  the 
deficiencies  of  their  education  will  never  cease  to  be  lamented,  when 
they  are  found  to  be  an  effectual  hindrance  to  the  attainment  of  that 
position  and  influence  in  society  which  they  might  have  enjoyed. 
For  the  Committee. — Charles  C.  Sewalu 


MILTON. 

Nor  do  we  think  the  objection  to  having  female  teachers  in  Gram- 
mar Schools  at  all  well  founded.  In  some  of  our  large  cities  women 
have  no  difficulty  in  managing  schools  composed  of  boys  averaging 
older  than  those  in  any  of  our  schools,  and  they  are  generally  very 
successful  in  their  management.  The  Principal  of  the  Normal  School 
in  St.  Louis,  an  institution  second  to  none  of  the  kind  in  the  country, 
is  a  woman,  whose  high  qualifications  for  her  position  have  never  been 
called  in  question.  We  believe  that  there  are  three  hundred  women, 
within  fifty  miles  of  Boston,  any  one  of  whom  could  take  charge  of 
and  carry  on  any  of  our  schools  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Another  consideration  of  weight  is,  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
preference  should  be  given  to  women.  The  paths  of  industry  are  too 
often  closed  to  them,  and,  when  open,  are  apt  to  be  strown  with  suf- 
fering and  misery.  There  are  few  occupations  to  which  a  woman  can 
turn  with  the  hope  of  earning  a  decent  living,  or  of  accumulating  any- 
thing for  the  future.  And  wherever  a  field  of  duty  exists  for  which 
she  is  qualified,  every  consideration  of  right  and  justice,  alike  to  her 
and  to  society,  requires  that  she  be  encouraged  to  enter  upon  and 
occupy  it. 

The  attention  of  the  committee  was  called,  early  in  the  year,  to  the 
fact  that  many  parents  permitted  their  children  to  be  absent  or  tardy 
for  the  most  unsatisfiictory  reasons ;  such  as  to  do  errands,  carry 
papers,  gather  berries,  etc.  The  effect  upon  the  progress  of  the 
several  classes,  and  upon  the  interest  of  the  scholars  in  their  studies, 
was  painfully  apparent.  To  check  these  evils,  the  committee  adopted 
a  regulation  that  a  certain  number  of  instances  of  absence  or  tardiness 
in  a  given  time,  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  should  exclude  the 
scholar  from  school,  imtil  he  should  be  reinstated  by  the  local  com- 
mittee of  the  district.  The  consequence  was,  that  such  cases  were 
brought  directly  to  the  notice  of  the  local  committee,  and  j^arents, 
finding  it  a  matter  of  some  inconvenience  to  procure  the  reinstatement 
of  their  children,  became  more  particular  in  requiring  them  to  attend 
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regiilarly  and  punctually ;  and  absence  and  tardiness,  from  such  causes 
as  those  above  mentioned,  are  now  very  rare  in  any  of  our  schools. 

Now  that  the  schools  have  been  graded,  regularity  of  attendance 
will  be  rigidly  insisted  upon,  as  otherwise  the  scholars  Avho  do  not 
attend  regularly  will  either  impede  the  progress  of  others  in  the  same 
grade,  or  must  themselves  be  reduced  to  a  lower  grade. 

The  comparative  importance  of  attendance  upon  the  schools,  and 
such  occupations  as  children  are  employed  in,  when  absent  from 
school,  has  been  too  often  dwelt  upon,  and  is  too  familiar  to  every 
sensible  person,  to  require  discussion  here.  The  committee  feel  con- 
fident that  the  steps  taken  by  them  in  this  matter  will  commend 
themselves  to  the  approval  of  parents,  and  receive  their  co-operation 
and  support. 

For  the  Committee.— Robkut  H.  Buck. 


QumcY. 

ITigh  School. — The  High  School  has  completed  another  year  of 
successful  labor,  and  has  won  good  opinions  from  the  committee  and 
all  who  have  had  occasion  to  witness  its  progress.  The  same  principal 
has  remained  in  charge,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  competent  assistants 
has  kept  the  school  up  to  its  former  standard.  The  good  discipline 
which  has  heretofore  characterized  the  school,  and  the  same  readiness 
and  accuracy  which  have  marked  the  recitations  have  been  observable 
at  the  several  visitations  during  the  year,  as  well  as  at  the  closing 
examinations.  Essential  changes  have  been  made  in  this  school  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  public.  We  have  added  a  new  department,  in 
which  the  common  and  higher  English  studies  are  pursued,  thereby 
aifording  facilities  for  scholars  who  do  not  desire  to  pursue  the  classics. 
This  department  is  designed  to  supply  what  has  long  been  needed  in 
this  school,  a  course  in  which  our  scholars,  by  a  thorough,  systematic 
and  practical  training  can  be  fully  qualified  for  the  several  callings 
they  desire  and  intend  to  follow  in  active  life. 

We  have  established  three  courses  of  study,  viz.,  English,  English 
and  Classical,  and  Classical.  The  first  and  second  are  completed  in 
three  years,  at  which  time  graduates  take  their  diploma.  In  the 
Classical  course,  graduates  are  entitled  to  a  diploma  after  three  years' 
study,  but  they  can  remain  for  four  years,  and  graduate  as  an  advanced 
class.  Scholars,  on  entering  the  school,  have  their  choice  as  to  which 
course  they  will  take,  but  having  once  elected,  they  are  bound  by 
their  choice,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  committee,  and  for 
good  cause  shown.  From  what  we  have  thus  far  seen  of  the  fruits  of 
the  new  department,  we  are  satisfied  that  it  will  prove  a  decided  sue- 
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cess,  and  render  the  High  School  of  far  more  practical  value  than  at 
any  time  heretofore.  "We  are  equally  assured  that  the  plan  is  meeting 
with  very  general  favor  from  the  parents,  scholars  and  friends  of  the 
school,  and  is  removing  very  much  of  the  opposition  which  attended 
the  early  years  of  the  High  School,  and  we  no  longer  hear  the  com- 
plaint that  we  are  making  a  useless  expenditure  of  money  in  sustaining 
the  same. 

Gymnastics. — More  than  ordinary  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
practice  of  gymnastics  in  our  Grammar  Schools,  and  with  far  more 
than  their  usual  success.  Considerable  emulation  has  been  excited  in 
this  direction,  and  the  results  have  been  quite  gratifying  to  the  com- 
mittee. We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  decided  opposition  to  these 
physical  exercises  seems  to  have  given  place  to  approbation,  or  at  least 
to  silence.  "We  think  this  practice,  carried  to  the  extreme,  might 
work  serious  injury  to  our  schools,  but  as  used  with  us,  we  deem  the 
practice  of  gymnastics  an  excellent  relaxation  for  both  mind  and  body, 
and  a  valuable  assistant  to  a  prompt  and  thorough  discipline  in  the 
school-room.  We  regret  that  these  physical  exercises  have  been 
partially  or  wholly  neglected  in  a  few  of  our  schools,  as  appeared  at 
their  closing  examinations.  The  lower  schools  have  formerly  led  the 
upper  in  this  particular,  and  are  now  doing  all  that  can  be  expected  of 
them,  considering  the  ages  of  the  scholars.  In  the  combination  of 
mental  exercises  and  gymnastics,  we  think  the  lower  fully  equal  the 
higher  grades  of  schools. 

General  Remarhs. — We  much  regret  the  repeated  attempts  which 
are  made  to  lessen  the  aj^propriation  for  educational  purposes ;  and 
yet  from  the  promptness  and  decision  with  which  the  town  has  ever 
met  the  question,  we  have  gained  an  increased  confidence  in  the  sound 
judgment  and  honest  purpose  of  the  people. 

Poor  indeed  is  that  financial  policy  which  would  fill  our  schools 
with  third-rate  teachers,  because  they  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

Every  workman  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  school  teachers,  like  other 
mortals,  must  live.  A  town  like  ours  cannot  aflbrd  to  sustain  a 
Teachers'  Institute,  for  the  training  of  instructors  for  more  profitable 
situations  abroad,  and  in  the  jiresent  state  of  financial  embarrassment 
we  cannot  aflbrd  to  keep  poor  teachers.  They  are  a  luxury  beyond 
our  means. 

Retrenchment  in  town  expenses  is  desirable,  and  none  will  advocate 
it  more  strongly  than  your  committee.  But  let  retrenchment  com- 
mence in  proper  departments,  and  do  not  hazard  interests  so  momen- 
tous as  the  cause  of  our  Common  Schools  upon  the  experiuient. 

The  responsibility  is  yours,  voters  of  Quincy,  to  guard  with  utmost 
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care  the  historic  reputation  of  our  ancient  town,  and  you  can  never  do 
it  as  safely  and  well  as  through  the  widening  channels  of  popular 
education  that  flow  from  your  Public  Schools. 

School  Commitlee.—E.  Granville  Pratt,  Henry  Barker,  William  B.  Duggan, 
William  S.  Morton,  H.  Farnam  Smith,  Noah  Cummings. 

RANDOLPH. 

Teaching. — Teaching  is  in  itself  an  art ;  one  of  the  highest  arts. 
The  days  are  past  in  which  it  was  thought  that  anybody  who  had 
good  learning  could  keep  school.  It  is  now  as  well  known  that  per- 
sons of  excellent  learning  sometimes  make  but  sorry  teachers.  "  He 
has  good  learning  :  he  ought  to  make  a  good  teacher."  Why  not  put 
the  question  in  another  form :  "  He  understands  grammar,  he  has 
studied  Greek  and  Latin  ;  he  ought  to  make  a  good  engineer."  There 
are  many  who  have  "  good  learning  : "  there  are  few  who  know  how 
to  teach. 

It  is  believed  that  in  our  schools  the  teaching  has  improved.  The 
exploded  custom  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  geogi-aphy  and  history,  of 
giving  the  scholar  a  page  for  a  lesson, — which  for  all  practical  and 
valuable  purposes  might  almost  as  well  have  been  committed  to  the 
stomach  as  to  the  memory, — ^has  nearly  disappeared.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  in  the  coming  year  some  system  be  inaugurated  by  which 
all  teachers  shall  have  illustrated  to  them  the  best  methods  of  teach- 
ing every  principle  to  be  taught  in  either  of  the  schools. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  subject  may  receive  the  attention  of  those  who 
may  apply  for  schools.  It  is  quite  time  to  extinguish  the  idea  that 
any  one  who  can  pass  a  literary  examination  can  teach  a  school. 

Teachers'  Meetings. — The  teachers'  meetings,  begun  last  year,  have 
been  continued.  In  them  have  been  stated  the  best  known  methods 
of  teaching.  If  now  there  is  in  town  a  teacher  who  is  engaged,  not 
in  educating,  but  in  stuffing  scholars  with  arithmetic  and  grammar 
and  geography,  we  respectfully  recommend  such  to  the  attention  of 
the  incoming  board.  Valuable  assistance  has  been  rendered  in  these 
meetings  by  gentlemen  whose  names  need  not  be  mentioned  here, 
but  whose  service  is  gratefully  acknowledged.  The  school  committee 
not  less  willingly  commend  the  interest  of  all  the  teachers  who  have 
given  willing  attendance  and  labored  to  make  the  meetings  rich  in 
good  results  for  the  schools. 

The  estimates  that  are  given  for  the  amounts  needed  for  the  next 

year  have  been  carefully  made  upon  a  full  consideration  of  the  present 

depressed  condition  of  business  affairs  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the 

true  interest  of  the   children   of  the   town  upon   the  other.     It   is 

34 
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earnestly  hoped  that  if  any  citizen,  pursuing  a  false  economy,  shall 
endeavor  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  appropriation,  the  town  will 
expect  him  to  exhibit  in  full  detail  a  system  by  which  good  schools 
and  good  teaching  may  be  had  for  the  amount  he  may  name.  Let 
this  at  least  be  understood  :  that  a  reduced  appropriation  will  lose  for 
us  our  good  teachers ;  that  it  will  be  in  just  so  many  words  voting  to 
have  poor  schools. 

ScJiool  Committee. — "Wales  B.  Thayer,  A.  B.  Feench,  Thomas  West. 

ROXBURY. 

The  cases  of  truancy  dviring  the  past  year  have  been  few.  This 
vice  is  believed  to  have  been  nearly  eradicated  by  the  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  truant  laws ;  and  the  board  desire  to  thank  the  city 
marshal  and  his  efficient  aids  for  the  good  service  which  they  have 
thus  rendered  the  cause  of  education  among  us. 

The  Evening  School  during  the  past  winter  has  been  a  perfect  suc- 
cess— nearly  twice  as  many  availing  themselves  of  its  privileges  as 
had  attended  in  former  years.  It  has  already  been  re-opened  for  this 
winter,  under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  This  school  is  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  the  instruction  of  adults,  the  ages  of  those  who 
attend  its  sessions  ranging  from  fifteen  to  sixty  years.  The  board  feel 
that  this  institution  has  done  a  good  work  in  the  past,  and  that  it  may 
also  do  a  good  w^ork  in  the  future.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
rightly  conducted,  it  will  prove  to  be  a  power  for  good  in  the  com- 
munity, and  an  efficient  help  to  many,  who,  without  its  aid,  would 
make  but  small  advances  in  education;  and  they  sincerely  trust  that, 
it  will  be  maintained  and  strengthened  under  our  incoming  city 
government. 

A  criminal  prosecution  was  commenced  against  Mr.  L.  M.  Chase, 
the  master  of  the  Washington  School,  for  punishing  a  boy  for  thi'ow- 
ing  stones  on  his  way  home  from  school  at  teams  passing  in  the  street. 
Judgment  was  rendered  against  the  master  by  the  justice  of  the  lower 
court,  but  on  appeal  to  the  superior  court  for  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "not  guilty,"  without  leaving  their 
seats.  In  this  case,  the  gi-ound  of  complaint  was  not  that  the  punish- 
ment was  unduly  severe,  but  that  the  teacher  had  no  right  to  inflict 
any  punishment  at  all  for  an  oiFence — no  matter  how  gross  and 
reprehensible — committed  out  of  school  hours. 

The  charge  of  Judge  Lord,  under  which  the  master  was  acquitted, 
is  noticeable  for  its  clear  statement  of  the  law  applicable  to  such  cases. 
"  The  relation  between  the  teacher  and  scholar,"  said  the  Judge,  "  is 
a  peculiar  one.     It  partakes,  while  the  pupil  is  in  school,  of  a  parental 
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character,  and  is  absolute  and  without  appeal  from  any  quarter,  when 
exercised  within  its  proper  limits.  Such  also  is  the  power  of  the 
parent.  His  authority  is  absolute  at  home,  on  the  same  conditions. 
A  good  parent  desires  to  co-operate  with  the  teacher,  and  is  thanlcful 
for  any  proper  coiTection  of  his  child.  A  good  teacher  desires  to  aid 
parents  by  training  his  pupils  in  habits  of  good  order  and  obedience 
to  authority.  Between  the  school  and  home  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
teacher  and  the  parent  is  concurrent.  If  the  teacher  sees  or  knows  a 
boy  to  violate  the  laws,  if  he  finds  him  acquiring  habits  of  a  danger- 
ous character,  if  he  sees  him  becoming  vicious,  and  his  example  injuri- 
ous to  others,  or  calculated  to  affect  his  own  standing  at  school  or  at 
home,  it  is  his  duty  to  interfere  to  restrain  and  reform.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  his  right  to  punish  to  a  reasonable  extent,  if  no  other 
method  will  avail.  But  the  teacher  must  hold  himself  responsible  to 
the  law  in  his  punishment,  and  be  careful  not  to  transcend  in  severity 
its  humane  and  proper  limits." 

We  have  thought  it  well  to  make  this  extract  from  the  charge  of 
Judge  Lord,  in  oi'der  that  it  may  stand  upon  the  city  records  as  an 
evidence  of  the  law  by  which  the  relations  of  parents  and  teachers 
are  to  be  determined.  And  we  think  that  it  will  be  accepted  with 
thankfulness  by  our  citizens  as  a  clear,  just  and  humane  statement  of 
a  salutary  principle. 

The  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  has  been  resorted  to  in  but 
few  cases  during  the  past  year,  and  in  these  only  when  gentler  and 
more  persuasive  kinds  of  discipline  had  foiled.  In  no  instance — so 
far  as  is  known  to  the  committee — has  it  been  administered  with 
undue  severity. 

It  is  thought  that  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  our  different  school 
organizations  of  the  higher  grades  will  be  interesting  at  this  time,  and 
w^e  append  a  very  brief  one. 

A  High  School  was  established  in  1852,  for  boys  exclusively,  under 
the  joint  supervision  of  the  school  committee  of  the  city  and  the 
trustees  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School,  and  Mr.  S.  M.  Weston  was 
elected  as  its  principal.  In  1854  a  city  High  School  for  girls  was 
organized,  under  the  mastership  of  Mr.  Robert  Bickford,  a  portion  of 
the  Dudley  school-house  being  devoted  to  its  use.  In  1860  a  new 
building  was  erected  in  Kenilworth  Street,  for  the  instruction  of  both 
sexes,  and  the  High  School  passed  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
city.  At  this  time  Mr.  Weston  Avas  elected  its  principal,  and  he  has 
continued  to  hold  the  position  from  that  day  to  this. 

The  first  Grammar  School  organized  within  our  limits  was  the 
Dudley,  which  was  composed  of  more  advanced  scholars  of  the  old 
Town  School,  and  was  moved  into  the  brick  building  on  Bartlett 
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Street,  in  1844.  Since  that  time  it  has  had  but  three  principals, 
namely,  Jeremiah  Plympton,  Miss  Adeline  Seaver,  and  the  present 
preceptress,  Miss  Sarah  J.  Baker.  The  Washington  School,  which 
occupied  the  first  public  Grammar  School  building  erected  in  town, 
was  established  in  1840.  George  B.  Hyde  was  the  first  principal; 
and  after  him,  Levi  Reed,  late  Auditor  of  the  Commonwealth,  G.  M. 
Weston  and  John  Kneeland,  were  principals.  Mr.  John  D.  Philbrick, 
now  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  was  at  one  time 
an  assistant  in  this  school.  Mr.  L.  M.  Chase,  the  present  principal, 
was  elected  in  1866.  The  Dearborn  School  was  organized  in  1852, 
and  was  originally  a  school  for  boys.  In  1859  the  building  was 
enlarged,  and  four  divisions  of  girls  were  added.  From  the  founda- 
tion of  the  school  it  has  been  under  the  charge  of  the  same  principal, 
Mr.  William  H.  Long,  and  it  has  uniformly  done  credit  to  his  very 
faithful  and  efficient  labor.  The  Comins  School  was  established  in 
1855,  as  a  girls'  school.  It  was  originally  placed  under  the  charge  of 
Miss  Sarah  A.  M.  Gushing,  who  acted  as  principal  until  1859,  when 
it  was  enlai-ged  and  made  a  school  for  both  sexes.  At  that  time  Mr. 
D.  W.  Jones  was  elected  princij^al,  and  he  has  continued  to  hold  the 
position  since.  The  Francis  Street  School  was  established  in  1856,  as 
a  school  for  boys  and  girls.  Mrs.  Sophronia  Wright  was  elected  the 
first  principal,  and  has  continued  to  fill  the  place  to  the  present  time. 

With  the  close  of  the  year  1867  the  labors  of  the  school  committee 
of  the  city  of  Roxbury  come  to  an  end.  The  terms  of  service  of 
some  membei'S  of  the  board  have  been  remarkable  for  their  great 
length,  and  unbroken  continuance.  One  of  the  present  board  has 
served,  with  but  a  single  interruption,  for  the  last  twenty  years  ; 
one  has  been  connected  with  the  board  for  fifteen  years ;  and  several 
count  more  than  ten  years  of  service  as  committee-men.  There  will 
naturally  be  a  sense  of  regret  with  many  of  the  board  at  separating 
after  so  long  a  period  of  united  labor,  but  the  feelings  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  all  are  those  of  satisfaction  and  hope. 

The  committee  are  persuaded,  that  on  the  whole,  the  citizens  of 
Roxbury  have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  record  of 
their  schools  in  the  past.  Though  the  highest  standard  has  not 
always  been  reached,  the  schools  of  our  city  have  taken  good  rank ; 
and  especially  during  the  last  few  years  they  have  held  a  position,  for 
efiiciency  of  discipline  and  instruction,  second  to  those  of  very  few, 
if  any,  of  the  municipalities  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Chairman.— Edwith  Ray. 

Our  High  School,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  scholars,  is 
a  mixed  school  of  boys  and  girls,  reciting  together  in   classes  and 
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studying  in  the  same  room,— the  natural  and  propei*  association  for 
children  in  the  school-room,  as  well  as  in  the  family  and  social  circle. 

The  fourth  year  of  the  school  seems  to  be  gaining  in  importance 
and  appreciation,  and  is  really  of  very  great  utility  in  fitting  gradu- 
ates of  the  third  year  for  teaching,  by  a  careful  review  of  the  Gram- 
mar School  studies  during  its  first  quarter.  It  is  under  the  charge  of 
Miss ^5  who  is  highly  adapted  to  her  position. 

This  school,  as  well  as  the  Grammar  Schools,  seems  to  be  deriving 
very  decided  advantages  from  instruction  in  Elocution,  by  Prof.  M. 
T.  Brown.  It  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  part  of  the  particular  care  of 
other  teachers  to  secure  good  reading.  But  the  committee  find  it 
highly  beneficial  to  have  special  instruction  in  elocution  from  so 
efficient  a  teacher. 

For  the  Commillee. — J.  S.  Siiailek. 

A  perfect  Primary  School  teacher  is  probably  as  difficult  to  be  found 
as  is  perfection  in  any  other  sphere  of  endeavor ;  but  there  are  certain 
points  in  character  which  much  conduce  to  efficiency  in  this  work. 
The  greater  the  degree  in  which  they  are  possessed  by  any  jierson, 
the  more  marked  will  be  her  success  as  a  teacher.  She  who  has  them 
largely  by  nature,  is  truly  fortunate,  for  her  work  is  made  compara- 
tively easy.  She  who  has  them  not,  should  assiduously  cultivate 
their  development  in  her  mind  and  heart. 

All  these  traits  naturally  grow  out  of  one  sentiment,  and  few  ot 
them  can  exist  without  it.  We  refer  to  love  for  children.  It  is 
plainly  an  indispensable  requisite  to  success.  A  teacher  may  possess 
education  of  a  thorough  and  finished  order,  may  have  the  most  care- 
ful and  correct  ideas  as  regards  government,  may  have  thought  over 
new  and  imiDroved  methods  of  instruction,  and  may  enter  with  enthu- 
siasm into  the  work  of  applying  them,  if  her  interest  is  in  instruction 
as  an  art  alone,  if  it  does  not  extend  to  a  personal  sympathy  with  the 
beings  she  is  called  on  to  conduct  in  the  path  of  knowledge,  she  has 
not  the  best  fitness  for  her  work.  We  do  not  need  so  much  women 
of  superior  intellects,  brilliant  scholarship,  or  energetic  ambition,  in 
the  instruction  of  our  smaller  children,  as  we  do  those  of  kind  hearts, 
and  affi^ctionate,  sympathetic  natures.  Let  them  but  love  children  at 
the  beginning,  and  all  these  other  requisites  shall  be  added  unto  them. 
Out  of  this  love  comes  patience,  sympathy,  forbearance,  motherly 
care,  and  those  kindred  qualities  that  are  most  needed. 

This  sympathetic  nature  is  of  course  most  of  all  required  in  the 
lowest  divisions  of  a  Primary  School.  A  large  share  of  the  attend- 
ance in  these  is  made  up  of  infants,  who  require  that  the  teacher  shall 
stand  in  a  mother's  place   toward  them,.     Her  work  is  not  by  any 
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means  all  coBfined  to  teaching  them  the  alphabet  and  the  first  lessons 
in  reading.  They  need  constant  oversight  and  care  for  their  physical 
frames,  a  watchfulness  such  as  only  personal  interest  in  them  is  ade- 
quate to  cheerfully  rendering.  Then  comes  in  the  occasion  for  the 
exercise  of  the  rarest  patience  in  their  stammering  and  too  often 
seemingly  stupid  attempts  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  knowledge. 
The  teacher  soon  finds  the  task  not  a  dignified  one,  and  is  too  apt  to 
ask  herself  if  all  her  stores  of  knowledge  were  gained  for  this  end. 
She  greatly  needs  to  feel  sympathy  for  the  little  beings  before  her,  to 
make  her  patient  and  forbearing  at  such  a  time,  for  without  jDatience 
and  forbearance  she  is  failing  at  the  very  outset. 

A  heart  that  goes  out  in  kindness  to  children  is  therefore  the  first 
requisite  in  a  good  Primary  School  teacher,  and  it  is  an  indispensable 
one  in  the  lower  grades.  The  next  quality  required  is  a  vivacious, 
active  temperament.  Sympathy  with  and  love  for  children  alone  is 
not  enough, — there  should  be  spirit  and  energy  sufficient  to  interest 
them.  It  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  grounded  thoroughly  in 
the  lessons  of  the  text-book,  but  making  them  perfect  in  a  series  of 
recitations  from  these  is  only  half  doing  the  work.  Their  little  minds 
come  to  the  teacher  almost  a  blank  as  regards  knowledge.  It  rests 
with  her  very  largely  to  determine  whether  what  they  learn  at  school 
shall  rouse  their  imaginations,  stimulate  their  thinking  powers,  im- 
press itself  so  vividly  upon  the  mind  by  association  as  to  be  remembered 
with  interest  and  pleasure,  or  be  conned  by  rote  as  a  lesson  to  pass 
into  the  memory  for  the  time  being  and  then  become  obliterated. 
For  the  Committee. — Geo.  H.  Monkoe. 

SHAROK 

Superintendence  of  Schools. — During  nearly  all  the  year  the  schools 
have  been  under  the  superintendence  of  the  secretary  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  charge  of  the  schools  was  thus  bestowed,  not  to  a  superin- 
tendent,— for  the  committee  had  no  power  thus  to  act, — but  to  one 
member  of  the  committee  delegated  by  the  others  to  act  for  them  and 
in  their  behalf.  It  was  the  desire  of  the  committee,  and  the  opinion 
of  many  of  the  best  friends  of  schools,  that  this  plan  should  be  adopted. 
Among  its  advantages  we  would  mention  the  following :  1st.  It  se- 
cures a  more  intimate  and  friendly  acquaintance  with  every  teacher. 
2d.  It  awakens  in  the  teachers  the  feeling  that  they  are  not  laboring 
alone,  but  that  they  enjoy  the  confidence  of  one  who  appreciates  their 
labors  and  is  solicitous  for  the  highest  interest  of  the  whole  school.  3d, 
It  secures  a  better  acquaintance  of  the  teachers  with  each  other,  if  the 
committee  thus  strives  to  bring  the  various  teachers  together,  as  has 
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been  done  the  past  year.  4th.  It  enables  one  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  Avants  and  habits  of  each  school  and  every  pupil 
than  all  the  members  of  the  committee  could  be.  5th.  It  thus  fits 
him  to  judge  of  each  school  for  himself  and  be  better  able  to  compare 
the  A^arious  schools  throughout  the  town.  But  it  ought  also  to  be 
remembered  in  this  connection  that  the  one  thus  acting  should  be 
just  the  man  for  the  place.  lie  should  have  the  respect  of  the  pupils 
and  the  love  of  the  teachers.  He  should  not  feel  that  it  is  all  of  duty 
to  visit  a  school,  and  while  away  an  hour  or  two  sitting  upon  the 
platform  with  arms  folded,  and  legs  crossed,  acting  as  a  spy  to  find  all 
the  fault  he  can.  Neither  should  he  be  a  man  of  no  dignity  and 
character,  so  that  he  is  only  an  object  of  ridicule.  If  such  must  be 
the  appointed  man  to  visit  our  schools,  the  more  the  work  is  divided 
among  the  various  members  of  the  committee  the  better. 

Corporal  Punishment. — Another  topic  agitating  the  public  mind  is 
that  of  corporal  punishment.  While  "  flogging "  has  been  abolished 
and  driven  from  the  navy  and  army,  and  almost  every  other  place, 
shall  we  still  retain  it  where  children  are  instructed?  Certainly  it  is 
a  relic  of  the  past  age ;  shall  it  be  stored  away  and  kept  for  an  occa- 
sional exercise  in  the  school-room,  or  shall  it  be  buried  deep  from 
view  ?  Those  who  defend  the  system  confess  they  need  it  as  a  bug- 
bear to  frighten  disorderly  pupils  to  obedience,  and  often  employ  it  as 
such.  So  far  as  our  observation  and  experience  have  extended,  the 
general  principle  obtains  that  those  teachers  who  "flog"  the  most 
frequently  are  among  the  most  unsuccessful.  While  hardly  ready  to 
advocate  its  entire  abolition,  we  think  the  cases  are  extremely  rare 
where  it  is  necessary. 

Almost  every  man  who  hires  another  on  his  farm,  or  in  his  shop, 
feels  interested  to  examine  the  work  he  is  performing ;  and  there  are 
but  few  women  who  wholly  neglect  the  labors  of  those  whose  services 
they  employ.  They  both  would  be  surprised  if  they  should  find 
themselves  wholly  careless  and  indiflerent  to  the  work  left  in  the 
hands  of  others.  But  fathers  and  mothers  seem  to  forget  their  duty 
to  the  instructor.  They  hire  the  teacher,  they  say,  to  teach  their 
children,  and  they  mean  to  secure  a  worthy  person.  But  that  is  not 
all.  You  w^ant  to  see  for  yourselves  how  well  they  are  performing 
the  labor  imposed  upon  them.  Your  presence  is  welcome  in  the 
school-room.  Teachers  are  not  slaves.  Their  work  is  not  drudgery ; 
their  calling  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  earth.  Help  them  bear 
the  burdens  laid  upon  them,  and  encourage  their  sinking  heart. 

/Secretory/.— Sanfoed  Wateks  Billings. 
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STOUGHTON. 

Wliile  we  are  clear  in  our  central  convictions,  as  to  the  inestimable 
value  of  our  Common  School  system,  we  should  seek  to  jDrofit  from  all 
that  experience  has  shown  to  be  desirable  in  the  new  methods  by 
which  the  full  benefits  of  that  education,  so  liberally  provided  by  the 
town,  shall  be  enjoyed  by  all  our  children.  We  ought  not  to  be 
wedded  to  any  particular  mode,  simply  because  it  is  old,  except  so  far 
as  it  has  been  proved  to  be  good  and  desirable  by  actual  trial ;  but 
when  it  has  thus  been  tested  and  approved,  we  should  be  slow  to 
discard  it.  The  best  methods,  whether  new  or  old,  ought  to  be 
adopted  and  retained,  till  our  schools  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  excel- 
lence in  all  respects. 

There  is  an  intimate  relation  between  education  and  religion,  in 
advancing  the  highest  interests  of  society.  They  have  one  and  the 
same  object  in  view.  The  design  of  each  is  most  patriotic  and  most 
Christian,  for  they  alike  aim  at  the  elevation  of  all  to  the  highest  con- 
dition of  which  they  are  susceptible.  They  are  so  closely  connected, 
that  the  one  apart  from  the  other,  could  not  secure  the  desired  result. 
They  enrich  all  classes  by  conferring  those  blessings  which  are  of  the 
utmost  im2:)ortance  to  man,  whether  he  is  considered  either  as  a 
transient  inhabitant  of  this  world,  or  as  the  deathless  inheritor  of 
another.  Knowledge  without  religion  would  be  like  the  head  without 
the  heart.  It  can  no  more  make  a  virtuous  community,  than  "  the 
cold  glitter  of  an  arctic  sun  can  fertilize  the  ice  fields  of  the  frozen 
zone." 

To  erect  in  every  town  not  only  a  sanctuary  of  worship,  but  a 
seminary  of  learning,  was  the  principle  on  Avhicli  our  Puritan  fathers 
always  acted.  The  school-house  side  by  side  with  the  meeting-house, 
as  showing  the  necessity  of  uniting  knowledge  with  religion,  in  order 
to  promote  social  progress  and  secure  abiding  prosperity,  was  the 
uniform  practice,  as  it  was  the  fixed  principle,  of  the  intelligent  and 
pious  forefathers  of  New  England.  It  Avas  not  "  Church  and  State," 
but  "  Church  and  School,"  which  was  the  rallying  cry  of  the  noble 
founders  of  our  Christian  Commonwealth.  This  was  the  staunch 
Protestant  pi-inciple,  and  enlightened  civil  policy,  on  which  our  coun- 
try was  established.  It  becomes  our  filial  duty  to  perpetuate  both  the 
principle  and  the  institutions  based  upon  it, — the  one  unimpaired  and 
the  other  improved.  This  is  an  object  which  must  command  the 
cordial  approbation  and  firm  support  of  every  one  who  desires  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  or  of  the 
country  which  he  proudly  calls  his  own. 

School  Committee.— ERxncis,  Capen,  Silas  S.  Giffokd,  Thomas  Wilson. 
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WALPOLE. 

Believing,  as  we  do,  that  "  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well,"  your  committee  insist  that  the  children  in  our  schools 
shall  be  made  thorouglily  acquainted  with  what  they  study,  and  that 
they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  proceed  in  their  studies  any  faster  than 
they  are  competent.  Teachers  are  apt  to  feel  that  unless  they  urge 
their  pupils  over  considerable  ground  during  the  term,  it  will  be 
thought  that  they  have  not  employed  the  time  to  the  best  advantage. 

We  invariably  judge  of  a  pupil's  proficiency  from  quite  another 
stand-point.  The  question  is  not  so  much  the  number  of  pages  the 
pupil  has  been  over,  as  how  much  of  the  book  does  he  thoroughly 
undei'stand.  The  evil  of  sliding  over  first  princijDles  for  the  sake  of 
curiosity  respecting  what  there  is  beyond,  is  too  alarming  in  every 
department  of  knowledge  not  to  need  a  word  of  warning.  A  person 
may  see  his  mistake  when  it  is  too  late  to  correct  it.  How  many  are 
unsuccessful  in  what  they  set  themselves  to  do,  for  want  of  a  knowledge 
how  to  proceed !  How  many  make  shipwreck  in  business,  because 
they  set  sail  on  an  ocean  all  unknown,  without  chart  or  compass  to 
signify  their  course !  The  tide  of  events  which  one  man,  with  a 
thorough  practical  acquaintance  with  life  easily  controls,  another,  with 
less  knowledge  and  experience,  sinks  under.  The  one  is  a  victor ;  the 
other,  a  victim.  The  one  controls  circumstances,  the  other  allows  cir- 
cumstances to  control  him.  The  one  has  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
what  he  undertakes,  and  succeeds  ;  the  other  ventures  upon  what  he 
has  no  knowledge  of,  and  fails.  The  conclusions  are  in  keeping  with 
the  premises.  From  the  very  nature  of  things,  they  could  not  be  oth- 
erwise. 

All  true  education  has  reference  to  the  drawing  out  or  leading  forth 
of  what  is  noblest  in  the  child,  in  accordance  with  the  etymology  of 
the  word.  The  mind  should  be  taught  to  think  for  itself  It  should 
not  be  made  a  mere  lumber-room  of  facts.  The  fliculties  of  the  mind 
should  be  drawn  out,  as  we  draw  out  the  telescope  to  look  through  it. 
But,  while  one  person  can  teach  another,  he  cannot  learn  another. 
He  must  learn  for  himself  Strictly  speaking,  every  one  must  educate 
himself.  Teachers  and  books  are  but  means  to  that  end.  But  these 
should  be  such  as  to  develop  rather  than  repress  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  The  mind  is  often  enervated  and  ren- 
dered inefficient  by  continually  drilling,  and  never  drawing  it  out. 
Says  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  valuable  book  on  Education,  "  Children 
should  be  led  to  make  their  own  investigations,  and  to  draw  their  own 
inferences.  They  should  be  told  as  little  as  possible,  and  induced  to 
discover  as  much  as  possible."  The  most  a  teacher  can  do  is  to  stim- 
35 
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late  the  pupil  to  do  for  himself.  When  he  has  done  this  in  the  best 
way,  he  has  done  all  that  can  be  desired.  But  to  do  it  he  must  have 
not  only  a  love  for  children,  but  a  love  for  his  profession.  The  teacher 
who  is  void  of  this  lacks  inspiration,  the  indispensable  condition  to  true 
success. 

School  Committee. — W.  B.  Smith,  Eben  Stone,  E.  G.  Thukber. 

WEST  ROXBURY. 

The  aim  of  Common  Schools  is  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public 
for  a  common  education. 

They  are  not  embryo  colleges,  to  which  a  few  of  the  more  favored 
and  studiously  inclined  are  invited,  in  order  that  they  may  get  an 
education  that  shall  lift  them  above  the  masses ;  they  are  for  the  in- 
struction and  elevation  of  the  masses  as  a  whole,  and  hence  are  de- 
signed to  extend  their  benefits  to  all  without  distinction.  And  it  is 
this  fact  that  constitutes  the  strength  and  glory  of  our  Common 
School  system. 

While  the  more  aristocratic  nations  ignore  the  people  in  their  edu- 
cational provisions,  making  large  outlays  for  training  to  a  very  high 
degree,  a  few  at  the  top  of  society,  to  the  almost  total  neglect  of  those 
at  the  bottom,  our  system  aims  to  make  education  a  common  inheri- 
tance, to  diffuse  it  through  all  the  strata  of  society.  "  The  Common 
School,"  said  Mr.  Everett,  "gives  to  the  mass  of  the  people  the  key 
of  knowledge.  The  branches  taught  therein  are  of  greater  value  than 
all  the  rest  which  is  nowadays  taught  at  school.  Our  Common 
Schools  are  important  in  the  same  way  as  the  common  air,  the  com- 
mon sunshine,  the  common  rain ;  invaluable  for  their  commonness. 
They  are  the  fountain  of  that  wide-spread  intelligence  which  like  a 
moral  life  pervades  the  country." 

We  believe  that  the  schools  of  West  Roxbury  are  well  adapted  by 
their  structure  and  provisions  to  meet  this  demand. 

We  know  of  no  factitious  standards  designed  to  discourage  and 
keep  back  those  of  more  limited  advantages  or  duller  intellects.  We 
know  of  no  tendency  to  slight  or  crowd  out  the  more  useful  and  prac- 
tical studies,  or  to  give  undue  prominence  to  those  which  are  merely 
ornamental.  We  do  not  believe  that  our  examinations  for  admission 
are  chargeable  with  that  for  which  a  distinguished  writer  on  education 
has  recently  arraigned  the  High  Schools  of  the  State  :  that  they  are  so 
conducted  as  to  "  emphasize  and  make  imperative  all  that  detailed 
number  of  text-books,  which,  if  useful  to  be  learned  at  all,  is  so  only 
to  serve  as  a  stepping-stone  to  something  broader  and  higher."  We 
believe  that  in  our  schools  and  examinations  general  intelligence  passes 
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for  more  than  any  mere  skill  in  the  routine  of  text-books  and  recita- 
tions, and  that  honest  study  does  not  fail  of  its  reward. 

If  there  be  any  serious  hindrance  to  that  "  commonness "  in  the 
character  and  standard  of  school  which  Mr.  Everett  praises,  it  is 
found  in  the  growing  tendency  among  many  of  our  wealthier  citizens 
to  seek  select  and  private  instruction  for  their  children,  thus  fostering 
in  the  minds  of  even  juveniles,  the  idea  that  there  is  an  "aristocracy 
of  learning."  Without  intending  to  disparage,  in  the  slightest.  Pri- 
vate Schools,  it  is  certainly  an  occasion  of  regret  that,  with  all  our  ex- 
penditures for  Public  Schools,  and  with  all  the  pains  which  is  taken  to 
adapt  them  to  the  wants  of  the  community,  there  should  be  so  large 
a  number  who  go  out  of  town  for  their  education. 

We  believe  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  a  school  that  it 
be  composed  of  all  the  various  elements  that  would  naturally  consti- 
tute it  in  such  a  community  as  our  own, — that  the  children  of  rich  and 
poor,  cultivated  and  uncultivated,  be  brought  together,  and  that  the 
school  should  be  literally  a  Common  School. 

Teachers. — It  is  not  the  sole  function  of  the  teacher  to  hear  recita- 
tions and  govern  the  school.  There  is  a  field  of  operation  beyond 
this,  which  our  statute  law  assigns  to  us,  which  is  very  broad.  "  It 
is,"  to  quote  that  law,  "  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth 
the  principles  of  piety,  justice  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth,  love  for 
their  country,  humanity  and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry 
and  frugality,  chastity,  moderation  and  temperance."  Teachers  there- 
fore cannot  regard  themselves  as  fiiithful  while  narrowing  their  in- 
struction to  the  end  of  the  mere  intellectual  training  of  their  pupils. 
And  parents  cannot  complain  of  the  usurpation  of  their  own  proper 
functions  by  the  teacher  when  he  disciplines  their  children  for  strictly 
moral  delinquencies  ;  and  this  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  subject  of  dis- 
cipline. 

It  is  conceded  that,  in  the  school  as  in  the  family  and  in  the  State, 
order  is  impossible  without  the  existence  and  enforcement  of  law. 
As  to  the  conditions  and  limitations  of  that  law  by  which  a  school  is 
governed,  there  is  always  more  or  less  difference  of  opinion  in  every 
community.  Some  regard  the  authority  of  the  teacher  as  simply 
delegated  from  the  parents,  subject  to  such  restrictions  and  qualifica- 
tions as  they  see  fit  to  impose.  Hence  it  is  liable  to  happen  that  to 
those  whose  family  code  is  not  extremely  stringent,  the  law  of  the 
school  seems  too  exacting  and  rigid  to  claim  obedience,  and  not  un- 
frequently  there  is  a  feeling  of  injustice  in  the  minds  of  both  parents 
and  scholars  at  its  enforcement ;  others  seem  to  regard  the  authority 
of  the  teacher  as  something  so  entirely  independent  of  parental  in- 
fluence, and  so  thoroughly  corrective  of  existing  defects  in  the  pupil, 
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that  they  hold  it  responsible  for  the  performance  of  altogether  more 
than  it  would  presmne  to  undertake. 

We  believe  that  the  government  of  the  school  is  entirely  distinct 
from  that  of  the  family.  At  the  same  time  it  holds  very  close  and 
very  delicate  relations  to  it.  It  is  all-important  that  parents  should 
concede  to  the  instructors  of  their  children  the  ability  to  judge  far 
better  than  themselves  in  regard  to  the  requirements  necessary  for  the 
government  of  these  children  in  school ;  also  their  right  to  make  and 
enforce  such  requirements.  On  the  other  hand  they  should  regard 
themselves  as  bound  to  co-operate  with  the  teacher  in  every  possible 
way  for  rendering  them  effective.  Success  may  be  achieved  Avithout 
such  co-operation,  and  even  in  spite  of  it ;  but  it  can  only  be  easy  and 
permanent  with  it.  Nothing  is  more  encouraging  to  the  teacher  than 
an  occasional  visit  from  the  parents  and  the  voluntary  offer  of  assist- 
ance and  co-operation  in  any  case  of  discipline. 

Evening  Schools. — In  accordance  with  the  provision  made  by  the 
town  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  an  adult  Evening  School  was  opened 
in  Village  Hall  in  October,  and  has  been  continued  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  evenings  of  each  week  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  who  have  attended  the  school  is  one 
hundred  and  sixty-three ;  of  these  one  hundred  and  tAventy-five  have 
been  males  and  thirty-eight  females,  varying  from  fifteen  to  forty-five 
years  of  age.  The  studies  pursued  have  been  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  arithmetic  and  book-keeping. 

The  pupils  have  generally  been  much  interested  in  their  studies, 
and  have  made  good  progress.  Some  adults  who  were  ignorant  of 
the  alphabet  when  they  entered  the  school  can  now  read  with  toler- 
able fluency  in  easy  reading.  Others  who  have  attended  constantly 
have  made  equally  marked  progress  in  writing  and  arithmetic. 

The  deportment  of  the  school  has  been  very  satisfactory.  Excel- 
lent order  has  been  maintained  without  any  apparent  effort  on  the 
part  of  the.  teachers,  thus  enabling  them  to  give  their  whole  time  to 
instruction. 

Several  ladies  have  kindly  volunteered  their  services  as  teachers, 
and  have  greatly  promoted  the  usefulness  of  the  school. 

It  is  believed  by  your  committee  that  no  money  appropriated  by 
the  town  for  educational  purposes  has  been  more  judiciously  and  profi- 
tably spent  than  that  employed  to  carry  oji  this  school.  The  benefit 
of  the  instruction  thus  imparted  reaches  a  class  who  would  otherwise 
be  deprived  of  it  altogether.  Many,  in  a  single  term,  acquire  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education  which  they  are  able  afterwards  to  carry  on  by 
themselves,  and  many  whose  schooling  has  been  interrupted  by  that 
necessity  in  their  circumstances  which  has  compelled  them  to  go  out 
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to  service  very  early  in  life,  are  thus  furnished  with  the  means  for  pur- 
suing their  studies  while  still  employed  in  labor.  It  is  sincerely  hoped 
that  the  benefits  which  have  accrued  to  so  large  a  class  in  the  town 
by  this  school  will  be  rendered  permanent  by  its  continuance. 

Chairman.— A.  J.  Goi!Dt)N.     Secretary. — Josei'H  Stedman. 

WEYMOUTH. 

Complying  with  the  instructions  of  the  town,  the  committee  re-en- 
gaged the  able  and  efficient  superintendent  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
they  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  interest  which  he  has  mani- 
fested in  the  prosperity  of  our  schools,  and  the  industry  and  fidelity 
Avith  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  his  ofiice.  It  is  our  belief 
that  the  schools  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  his  labors.  His 
monthly  repoi'ts  to  the  committee  have  represented  them  as  generally 
in  a  prosperous  condition.  It  being  impossible  for  him  to  examine 
each  school  on  the  last  day  of  the  term,  he  has  examined  them  as  near 
the  close  as  was  practicable.  But  each  school  has  closed  with  a  public 
examination  under  the  direction  of  one  or  more  of  the  committee. 

Chairman. — J.  P.  Teuky.     Secretary. ~J.  II.  Pkatt. 

Attendance. — Some  of  our  schools  sufier  from  the  frequent  and,  in 
many  cases  it  is  believed,  unnecessary  absence  of  the  pupils ;  and  the 
blame  for  this  is  in  a  great  degree  due  to  the  parents,  who,  perhaps, 
fully  understand  the  case,  but  do  not  sufliciently  reflect  upon  the 
injury  they  are  inflicting  upon  their  own  children  and  upon  the  com- 
munity, by  allowing  them  to  be  irregular  in  attendance  at  school.  The 
time  usually  allotted  to  the  education  of  the  young  is  sufliciently  short 
even  Avhen  sedulously  devoted  to  mental  cvilture,  and  the  necessity 
sufliciently  urgent  for  intellectual  power  and  vigor,  to  forbid  impera- 
tively any  wanton  disregard  of  these  advantages.  The  duties  of 
citizenship  in  this  age  demand  unusual  mental  vigor,  breadth  of 
attainments  and  information.  When  this  absence  is  the  result  of 
carelessness  or  indiflference  it  is  indeed  reprehensible,  and  scarcely  less 
so  when  it  has  a  financial  bearing.  Many  boys  at  the  age  of  nine  or 
twelve  years,  are  taken  from  the  schools  that  they  may  earn  a  few 
dollars,  a  sum  too  insignificant  to  compensate  for  the  loss  sustained  by 
an  absence  of  one-fourth  of  the  time.  While  children  labor  for  their 
parents,  there  is  an  idea  of  mutual  dependence  and  mutual  obligations, 
a  positive  claim  on  that  parent  for  intellectual  food  and  growth  as 
much  as  for  bodily  sustenance.     No  parent  has  a  right  to  coin  mental 
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powers  into  dollars  and  cents,  when  a  respectable  position  in  society, 
obtained  by  education,  depends  ixpon  school  advantages. 

Every  child  in  the  school-room  in  some  degree  reveals  the  condition 
of  the  home  discipline.  Those  accustomed  at  home  to  obey,  will  do 
so  at  school ;  while  those  who.  discipline  their  parents,  will  be  dis- 
pleased and  restive  when  teachers  refose  to  obey.  Those  "  born  to 
rule,"  as  they  suppose,  do  not  easily  resign  their  prerogatives,  not 
being  able  to  see  Avhy  teachers  are  sixperior  to  their  parents,  and  why 
they  should  not  be  equally  yielding  and  obedient. 

It  is  admitted  that  teachers,  like  others,  may  eiT  in  judgment  and 
fail  in  execution ;  but  the  good  of  society  demands  that  we  should  lean 
to  the  side  of  good  order,  favor  restraint,  even  so  far  as  to  regard 
trifling  errors  and  mistakes  of  teachers  with  charity.  A  proper  sym- 
pathy between  the  parents  and  teachers  would  remove,  it  is  believed, 
most  of  the  existing  evils.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  an  improved 
home  training  would  be  attended  by  a  coiTCsponding  improvement  in 
the  schools ;  the  idle,  vicious  and  disobedient  at  home,  being  the 
refractory  scholars.  It  is  also  true  that  the  great  variety  of  disposi- 
tions and  habits,  the  numerous  shades  of  character,  &c.,  correspond 
with  the  different  home  influences,  the  varied  impressions  received,  all 
modified  by  diverse  views  of  family  government.  As  a  necessary 
result,  some  parents  are  opposed  to  corporal  inflictions,  some  to  deten- 
tion after  school  hours,  and  still  others  to  all  kinds  of  punishment 
whatever.  Now  what  course  shall  the  teacher  pursue  under  circum- 
stances so  embarrassing  ?  Fortunately  for  her,  the  law  comes  to  her 
aid,  which  places  her  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  her  scholars, 
while  under  her  care,  as  the  parent  sustains  to  his  child ;  and  empow- 
ers her  to  inflict  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  punishment  as  a  judicious 
parent  woiild  inflict  upon  his  child  under  the  same  or  similar  circum- 
stances. It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  parents  to  confess  their 
inability  to  control  their  children  or  to  enforce  obedience.  Yet  some 
of  these  very  individuals  who  are  unable  to  govern  even  their  own 
ehildren,  seem  to  expect  the  teacher  to  be  able  to  discipline  perfectly, 
and  instruct  thoroughly,  without  aid  or  sympathy,  a  large  school,  com- 
posed, in  part,  of  such  materials,  while  any  degree  of  punishment, 
however  slight,  for  idleness  or  disobedience,  is  made  the  subject  of 
grievous  complaint. 

Much  evil,  also,  ai-ises  from  the  fact  that  some  parents  trust  too 
implicitly  to  the  statements  of  their  children.  A  child  is  guilty  of 
violating  the  rules  of  the  school  and  is  properly  punished  for  the 
offence.  At  home  he  tells  his  tale  of  wrongs  and  abuse  which  have 
been  inflicted  upon  him,  and  all  for  "  no  fault  of  his  own."  The  parent 
believes  the  report,  his  sympathies  are  excited,  and  without  further 
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investigation  proceeds  to  apply  to  the  teacher  the  severest  epithets, 
and  this,  too,  in  the  presence  of  his  child.  Thus,  lasting  injury  is  done 
to  the  child,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  teacher  essentially  impaired. 
Let  parents  reflect  upon  this  matter  and  resolve  to  perform  their  duty 
taithfally,  and  the  necessity  for  punishment  would  soon  cease  to  exist 
in  our  schools. 

We  ask  them  to  feel  a  personal  responsibility ;  to  co-operate  with 
their  servants  in  securing  good  order ;  to  encourage  them  by  frequent 
visits ;  to  learn  the  real  condition  of  these  "  colleges  for  the  people ;  " 
to  condemn  no  school  without  such  visits ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
prejudices  will  be  removed,  our  schools  benefited,  and  the  general  good 
be  promoted. 

Superintendent  of  Schools. — Francis  M.  Dodge. 

WRENTHAM. 

General  Hemarks. — We  cannot  conclude  our  report  without  again 
urging  upon  the  town  the  necessity  of  taking  such  action  as  will,  in 
some  degree,  remedy  the  evil  which  we  have  so  long  sufiered  from  the 
inequality  of  the  districts  and  the  consequent  inequality  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  school  money,  the  means  of  educating  our  children. 
With  the  present  grant  (|5,000,)  we  cannot  maintain  our  twenty 
schools  six  months  in  the  year  with  suitable  teachers  (in  their  present 
localities,)  as  the  law  requires.  We  do  not  so  much  complain  of  the 
amount  granted  as  the  manner  of  distribution  forced  upon  us.  We 
believe  enough  money  is  granted  to  support  a  sufficient  number  of 
schools  for  all  the  inhabitants  between  5  and  15  years  of  age  if 
district  lines  were  obliterated,  but  so  long  as  they  remain  where  they 
are  it  can  never  be  done. 

At  present  the  number  of  children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age 
ranges  from  6  to  73  in  the  several  districts.  The  $5,000  granted  for 
educational  purposes  is  to  be  distributed  among  our  twenty  schools, 
which  are  made  up  of  630  children  of  the  above  ages.  An  equal  dis- 
tribution would  give  each  child  ^^^  of  $5,000  =  $7.93+  per  scholar ; 
and  the  district  of  6  scholars  would  have  $47.58  and  the  district  of  73 
scholars  would  have  $578.89.  If  we  divide  by  the  20  schools,  each 
school  would  receive  $250.  This  last  appoi'tionment  gives  each 
child  in  the  small  district  $41.66+,  while  the  child  in  the  large  one 
gets  only  $3.42+.  From  these  facts  it  will  be  seen  to  be  impossible 
to  give  each  child  an  equal  amount  of  instruction  with  the  same 
amount  of  money  to  be  used  in  the  district  where  the  child  happens 
to  be,  with  our  present  mode  of  expending  the  money.  One  set  of 
men  contract  for  teachers  (as  was  the  case  the  past  year,)  wages  vary- 
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ing  from  $24  to  |50  per  month.  Some  of  the  prudentials  employ  a 
male  teacher,  summer  and  winter ;  some  employ  a  female,  summer  and 
Avinter ;  and  others  employ  a  female  in  summer,  and  a  male  in  winter. 
Then  again  some  will  hire  a  low-priced  teacher  without  much  regard 
to  qualifications  ;  others  insist  on  a  good  teacher  almost  regardless  of 
the  price ;  and  these  contracts  are  made  before  they  know  what 
amount  of  money  they  will  receive,  and  this  is  done  without  any 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  town  committee  whose  duty  it  is  (by 
vote  of  the  town,)  to  divide  the  money. 

We  think  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  w^ho  has  investigated 
this  subject  at  all,  that  these  evils  must  and  will  exist  just  so  long  as 
the  present  district  lines  exist,  and  we  most  earnestly  entreat  the  town 
to  move  in  this  matter  for  the  good  of  all  concerned ;  we  trust  the 
town  will,  before  another  year  shall  have  passed,  move  in  some  direc- 
tion to  have  fewer  schools  and  in  different  localities, — or  else  abolish 
the  system  altogether. 

School  Committee.— J.  B.  Geeould,  A.  S.  Deane,  J.  T.  Fokd. 


BRISTOL    COUNTY. 


ATTLEBOROFGH. 


School-Houses. — School-houses  with  dilapidated  walls,  patched  and 
knife-gnawed  desks,  half-painted  and  scanty  blackboards,  and  uncom- 
foi'table  seats,  which,  by  crooking  the  backs  and  narrowing  the  chests 
of  the  scholars,  neutralize  twice  the  instruction  in  physiology  most  of 
the  schools  receive, — such  school-houses  are  a  perpetual  hindrance  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  schools ;  a  perpetual  libel  on  the  actual  intelli- 
gence of  the  district,  published  to  every  passing  stranger ;  a  perpetual 
drag  on  the  teacher's  success;. and  a  perpetual  injury  to  the  pecuniary 
prosperity  of  the  district. 

There  can  scarcely  be  found  an  investment,  which  can  so  add  to  the 
value  of  the  property  of  the  district,  as  such  a  school-house  with  all 
its  appointments  as  will  be  "  a  living  epistle,  known  and  read  of  all 
men,"  and  saying  "  this  is  an  intelligent,  cultivated,  and  large-hearted 
community." 

People  say  that  many  excellent  scholars  have  received  a  good  edu- 
cation in  that  old  school-house,  with  ungraded  schools  and  no  High 
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Schools  ;  and  without  any  doubt  it  is  true,  as  tlie  number  of  intelligent 
people  around  abundantly  declares. 

But  school-houses,  like  some  people,  will  grow  old,  and  these  houses 
are  not  so  good  as  they  were  forty  years  ago,  nor  do  they  compare 
favorably  with  the  im])rovement  in  other  things. 

The  schools  ought  to  improve  at  least  as  fast  as  anything  else,  and 
those  which  were  successful  in  ancient  times  will  not  do  the  work  as 
well  now  with  everything  else  improved. 

Grading. — Whenever  the  scholars  in  any  district,  or  in  two  dis- 
tricts which  can  be  united,  are  so  numerous  as  to  require  two  or  more 
teachers,  it  is  of  exceeding  great  advantage  to  have  the  schools 
graded.  Suppose  in  two  neighboring  schools  each  teacher  takes  all 
the  scholars  contiguous  to  their  school-house,  without  regard  to  their 
age  or  advancement  in  study,  then  both  teachers  go  over  the  same 
studies,  with  small  classes,  and  are  compelled  to  hear  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-five  recitations  apiece,  each  day.  This  allows  but  from  twelve 
to  twenty  minutes  for  each  class,  and  absolutely  forbids  much  teach- 
ing, or  drill,  or  instruction,  or  thoi'oughness. 

Now,  if  these  two  schools  are  so  united  that  one  teacher  takes  all 
the  scholars  of  a  certain  grade,  and  the  other  takes  those  who  are 
more  advanced,  each  teacher  has  twice  as  many  scholars  in  each  class, 
but  only  about  half  as  many  classes,  and  can  thus  spend  half  or  three- 
fourths  cf  an  hour  on  each  class  in  teaching,  and  drilling,  and 
exjilaining,  and  grounding  them  in  the  rudiments. 

Any  one  who  Avill  visit  a  thoroughly  graded  school,  and  then  come 
into  one  of  those  which  are  ungraded,  will  appreciate  the  great  disad- 
vantages under  which  many  of  our  schools  and  teachers  are  laboring. 

High  Schools. — The  greatest  improvement,  as  we  have  already 
said,  in  the  schools  of  this  town  during  the  year,  has  been  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  High  Schools,  one  in  the  north  village,  and  one  in  the 
east,  and  the  effect  of  these  schools  on  the  other  schools  in  the  town. 

The  special  committee,  appointed  by  the  town  at  the  last  annual 
meeting,  used  the  utmost  diligence  and  wisdom  in  obtaining  accom- 
modations and  furniture'  for  the  schools ;  and  the  second  week  in 
May,  as  early  a  date  as  it  was  possible  to  obtain  these  and  secure  good 
teachers,  the  schools  were  commenced. 

They  have  labored  under  some  disadvantages,  in  the  absence  of 
nearly  all  apparatus  and  helps,  in  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  suit- 
able rooms,  and  in  the  fact  that  in  many  respects  they  have  necessarily 
been  an  experiment.  It  was  impossible  to  know  beforehand  precisely 
what  grade  of  scholars  to  admit,  how  strict  to  make  the  entrance 
examination,  or  what  course  of  study  should  be  laid  out. 

But   the   schools,  notwithstanding  these   difficulties,  have   been  a 
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great  success,  and  have  most  abundantly  justified  the  town  in  under- 
taking the  expense.  The  teachers  have  been  unwearied  in  their 
effoi-ts  for  the  good  of  the  schools,  and  have  not  only  kept  excellent 
schools,  but  have  succeeded  in  bringing  them  into  good  working  order 
for  the  future. 

It  is  most  earnestly  hoped  that  the  good  work  in  this  direction,  so 
generously  begun  by  the  town,  will  be  continued  and  made  still  more 
successful  and  valuable,  and  that  by  a  unanimous  vote  the  High 
School  will  be  made  a  permanent  institution. 

Almost  every  reason  that  holds  good  in  regard  to  having  Common 
Schools  holds  as  a  reason  for  continuing  the  High  Schools. 

The  effect  of  the  High  Schools  has  been  of  marked  benefit  to  the 
Common  Schools.  The  tendency  to  go  over  a  great  deal  of  ground 
supei-ficially,  and  to  advance  into  higher  studies  and  larger  books 
before  the  scholars  are  prepared,  has  been  a  great  hindrance  to  real 
progress  in  many  of  our  district  schools.  But  the  High  School,  by  its 
entrance  examinations,  places  before  the  scholars  in  those  schools  a 
definite  standard  to  be  reached,  and  a  new  incentive  to  reach  it.  And 
a  mere  getting  through  a  certain  number  of  pages  is  far  from  enough, 
because  they  must  know  what  they  have  been  over,  or  they  will  make 
a  disagreeable  failure  when  they  come  to  a  written  examination.  In 
the  examinations  for  the  High  Schools  we  have  been  astonished  at  the 
failure  to  answer  simple  questions,  which  the  scholars  thought  they 
knew  because  they  could  guess  at  the  answers  in  an  oral  recitation, 
but  found  they  did  not  know  when  obliged  to  write  the  exact  answer 
without  guess,  or  hint,  or  help.  This  benefit  of  the  High  School  has 
already  been  experienced  in  no  small  degree. 

The  High  School  should  be  made  a  permanent  institution,  because 
there  is  need  of  a  higher  and  more  thorough  education  than  can  be 
obtained  in  district  schools ;  and  the  attendance  on  the  schools  the 
past  year  proves  that  there  are  enough,  who  eagerly  avail  themselves 
of  these  advantages,  to  sustain  two  flourishing  schools. 

Without  these  schools,  those  who  seek  a  higher  education  for  their 
childi'en  must  send  them  out  of  town  to  school, — which  excludes  the 
great  majority  of  our  children  from  such  privileges,  on  account  of  the 
expense ;  and  yet  these  children  are  to  be  the  future  citizens,  and 
voters  and  officers  of  the  town,  and  to  determine  its  intelligence,  its 
culture,  and  its  prosperity.  An  intelligent  and  cultui-ed  community 
draws  to  itself  other  citizens  of  like  character,  and  tends  to  exclude 
those  who  would  debase  it  by  ignorance  and  vice.  It  increases  the 
value  of  the  property  of  the  whole  town,  and,  what  is  much  more,  it 
exalts   the   whole   manhood   and  womanhood  of  the  people.      The 
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higher  the  culture,  and  the  more  widely  diffused,  the  greater  the 
advantage  to  the  town. 

If  all  the  pupils  of  the  High  Schools  had  been  compelled  to  go  out 
of  town  to  school  (and  without  the  schools  they  would  be  under  that 
necessity  to  obtain  the  same  advantages  they  now  have,)  a  large 
amount  of  money  would  have  been  expended  out  of  town. 

We  will  take,  as  a  basis  of  our  calculations,  the  whole  number  of 
different  scholars  who  have  attended  the  High  School  during  the  year, 
because  at  the  present  writing  we  cannot  tell  the  average  number  on 
all  points. 

The  prices  we  take  from  the  circular  of  Pierce's  Academy  at  Mid- 
dleborough,  which  furnishes  a  good  education  as  cheaply  as  can  be 
obtained. 

Tuition  of  45  pupils  in  languages,  at  !^7  per  quarter,  per  year,       .       $1,260  00 
of  67  pupils  in  higher  English,  at  $6  per  quarter,  per  year,  1,608  00 

of  20  pupils  in  common  English,  at  $5  per  qr.,  per  year,  .  400  00 

Tuition  of  132  pupils  in  the  High  Schools,      ....       $3,268  00 

Board  of  56  boys,  $4.50  per  week,  for  40  weeks,  .         .         .         .      $10,080  00 
of  76  boys,  $3.75        "  "  ....       11,400  00 

Total  for  board, $21,480  00 

Add  to  this  the  tuition, 3,268  00 

Total, $24,748  00 

Thus,  if  these  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  children  should  have 
the  benefit  of  good  schools  like  the  High  Schools,  nearly  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  must  be  expended  out  of  town,  instead  of  raising 
three  thousand  dollars  to  be  expended  among  ourselves. 

School  Commiltee. — J.  D.  Pierce,  J.  Osmond  Tiffany,  Francis  N.  Peloubet. 

BERIvLEY. 

The  District  System. — We  now  introduce  for  your  consideration  a 
subject  which  we  can  no  longer  forbear  to  discuss.  Our  town,  in 
common  with  many  small  towns  composed  of  a  sparse  population,  has 
clung  to  the  district  system  with  a  tenacity  "worthy  of  a  better 
cause."  We  are  aware  that  the  associations  of  the  past  are  inter- 
woven with  the  system,  and  that  it  has  accomplished  much  good  in 
our  fathers'  days,  and  in  our  own  day.  But  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
avail  ourselves  of  railroad  faciUties  because  the  "  slow  coaches "  of 
former  times  were  very  useful,  nor  of  the  knoAvledge  or  power  which 
the   enlarged  boundaries   of  physical  science   affoi-d  us  because  the 
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powers  of  steam  and  electricity  were  not  so  well  developed  and 
applied  by  our  ancestors.  We  would  reverence  tliem  for  their  many 
virtues,  and  because  they  employed  the  best  means  available  to  them 
to  accomplish  the  desired  object.  "Mankind  is  improved  by  gradual 
steps,"  said  one  of  the  greatest  of  American  educators.  What  com- 
mends itself  to  us  by  its  practical  results,  wisdom  will  not  reject. 
Old  modes  of  accomplishment  in  agriculture,  manufactures  or  mech- 
anism will  not  be  employed  generally  by  the  successful.  Why  should 
we  adhere  to  the  district  system  because  of  its  ancient  respectability  ? 
Among  the  evils  of  the  system  are  school-houses  in  some  of  the 
districts  unworthy  of  the  name  of  school-houses.  Should  the  town 
abolish  the  system,  and  assume  ownership  and  control  of  all  school 
property  in  town,  many  persons  who  are  now  adverse  to  providing 
suitable  buildings  in  their  respective  districts,  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  anything  less  than  a  commodious  and  attractive  building  Avhen 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  town.  This  would  clearly  be  a 
great  gain  in  respect  to  school-houses.  A  divided  responsibility  in 
the  employment  of  teachers,  and  continuing  them  when  found  to  be 
from  some  cause  inefficient  is  another  evil  pertaining  to  the  district 
system.  Sometimes  teachers  are  employed  by  prudential  committees, 
and  if  the  proposed  teachers  find  it  inconvenient  to  apply  to  the 
committee  for  examination  and  approval  before  commencing  their 
schools,  they  will  commence  school  first,  and  then,  after  having 
kept  one  or  two  days'  school,  call  upon  some  member  of  the  com- 
mittee "  for  a  certificate."  The  committee  may  have  serious  doubts 
about  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate,  but  the  school  has  already 
begun  ;  it  is  full  time  for  the  school  to  be  in  session ;  the  case  is  pre- 
judged. The  committee,  hoping  that  more  than  their  expectations 
may  be  realized,  and  that  their  fears  may  be  groundless,  gives  the 
certificate,  but  subsequently  regrets  to  find  that  it  has  made  a  mistake  ; 
but  still  preferring  to  endure  the  present  evils  rather  than  encounter 
those  it  knows  not  of,  the  school  "drags  its  slow  length  along." 
Again,  a  teacher  may  be  selected  by  A.  for  his  disti-ict,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded well  in  another  district.  But  owing  to  reasons  pertaining  to 
both  teacher  and  scholars  in  the  new  field  of  labor,  the  selection  would 
be  almost  wholly  inadmissible.  And  yet,  to  refuse  a  certificate  in 
such  a  case  would  cause  a  root  of  bitterness  to  spring  up  to  the  injury 
of  the  interests  of  the  school.     The  committee  yield. 

And  again,  it  is  generally  known  that  the  candidate  has  been  em- 
ployed. The  examination  is  not  satisfactory.  But  a  refusal  to  ap- 
prove would  wound  the  delicate  sensibilities  of  an  amiable  and  worthy 
young  person.  Who  would  not  lean  almost  unconsciously  to  the  side 
of  mercy  and  refrain  from  withholding  consent  unless  dictated  by  a 
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stern  necessity  of  the  case  ?  There  is  still  another  reason  Avhich  bears 
upon  this  subject.  After  the  year  18G9  the  town  will  lose  $75  annual- 
ly from  the  interest  of  the  State  school  fund  if  the  district  system  be 
not  then  abolished.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  which,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  writer,  make  the  proposed  change  desirable,  and  who  can 
now,  as  he  retires  from  the  board  at  which  he  has  so  long  had  a  seat, 
recommend  the  change,  without  danger  of  being  misunderstood  and 
without  being  deterred  by  any  personal  delicacy.  "  Come  let  us  reason 
together,"  let  us  consider  this  subject  dispassionately  in  all  its  phases, 
and  I  am  assured  that  the  intelligent  of  the  community  will  conclude 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  in  this  town  require  that  the 
school  district  system  should  be  abolished.  In  the  nature  of  things  it 
cannot  be  long  delayed.     Why  delay  it  at  all  ? 

School  Committee.— WAL.TEn  D.  Nichols,  Albert  E.  Dean,  Alden  B.  Chace. 

DARTMOUTH. 

So  much  has  been  said  in  former  reports  in  regard  to  discipline, 
that  we  do  not  deem  it  worth  while  to  make  extended  remarks  upon 
this  subject.  We  should  be  glad  indeed  if  corporal  punishment  could 
be  banished  from  the  school-room,  but  w^e  cannot  believe  that  in  all 
cases  an  efficient  substitute  is  yet  found.  In  all  that  a  teacher  does, 
he  should  consider  what  is  for  the  scholar's  good,  and  what  is  for  the 
best  good  of  the  school,  and  never  punish  in  anger  or  simply  because 
a  scholar  "  deserves  it,"  for  then  it  would  savor  too  strongly  of  revenge. 
Still  it  seems  to  us  that  those  who  would  abolish  entirely  corporal 
punishment  in  our  schools,  allow  pity  for  the  offending  to  lead  them 
into  a  great  error.  It  is  a  beautiful  trait  in  the  human  character  to 
sympathize  with  the  suffering,  but  if  suffering  is  necessary  to  purify, 
our  sympathies  ought  not  to  be  manifested  in  a  way  to  prevent  it. 

From  experience  and  observation,  we  are  convinced  that  Saint  Paul 
w^as  right  when  he  said,  "We  have  had  fathers  of  our  flesh  which  cor- 
rected us,  and  we  gave  them  reverence."  And  again,  "  Now  no  chas- 
tening for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous,  but  grievous ;  nevertheless 
afterward  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness  unto  them 
which  are  exercised  thereby." 

Schod  Committee. — Fkancis  W.  Mason,  John  Grey,  Jesse  Tucker. 

DIGHTON. 

That  it  should  be  so  much  the  habit  of  the  general  community,  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  these  multitudes  of  children,  to  depend  on  this 
annual  report  of  the  superintending  school  committee  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  the  schools,  is  a  circumstance  much  to  be  deplored. 
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No  such  indifference  exists  in  relation  to  onr  gardens  and  cornfields, 
even  when  their  cultivation  is  intrusted  to  other  hands.  The  man 
who  owns  a  flock  of  sheep  will  find  time  to  look  after  them  now  and 
then  amid  the  busiest  cares,  however  much  confidence  he  may  have  in 
the  competency  and  the  faithfulness  of  the  shepherd.  Our  children 
ought  not  to  be  any  less  carefully  looked  after  assuredly  than  our 
flocks  and  herds  or  the  product  of  our  shops  and  farms.  Your  com- 
mittee deprecate  most  earnestly  such  a  measure  of  confidence  in  their 
own  administration  or  in  that  of  those  whom  you  choose  to  employ 
the  teachers,  or  in  that  of  those  teachers  of  your  children,  as  shall 
supersede  personal  inspection  and  inquiry. 

We  venture  to  think,  moreover,  that  the  results  of  a  frequent  visit 
to  the  schools  on  the  part  of  the  parents  would  be  a  decided  increase 
of  confidence,  both  in  your  committee  and  your  teachers.  Both  com- 
mittee and  teachers  earnestly  invite  such  visitation,  and  will  cheerfully 
abide  an  intelligent  verdict  on  all  their  doings,  having  observed  that 
the  severest  fault-finders  and  hardest  to  be  pacified,  are  invariably  the 
ignorant.  We  have  said  frequent  visits  because  it  is  quite  likely  that 
a  single  visit  may  altogether  fail  to  give  a  true  impression  of  the  actual 
condition  of  things  ;  and  let  those  visits  ever  be  made  in  the  spirit  of 
kindness. 

A  Change  in  Teachers. — It  is  sometimes  unpleasant  to  the  unsuc- 
cessful applicants  for  schools  to  think  that  some  teachers  are  almost 
continually  employed, — they  are  liable  to  feel  anxious  for  rotation  in 
ofiice.  But  the  committee  are  seriously  opposed  to  the  frequent 
change  of  teachers.  Other  things  being  equal,  they  are  confident  that 
those  schools  are  the  most  harmonious  and  successful  which  are  the 
longest  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  teacher.  They  would 
deem  it  good  policy,  therefore,  to  make  the  government  of  a  school 
as  uniform  and  continuous  as  possible.  In  the  frequent  change  of 
teachers,  old  restraints  are  liable  to  be  removed  before  new  restraints 
can  be  imposed.  Then  it  takes  time  to  fonn  that  acquaintance  and 
beget  that  confidence  upon  which  mainly  depends  the  peace  and  the 
prosperity  of  our  schools. 

Our  schools  do  not  perform  their  whole  work  when  they  cultivate 
the  understanding,  the  reason,  the  memory,  the  imagination  and  the 
intellectual  powers  alone.  Important  as  this  work  is,  equally  impor- 
tant, yea  of  greater  importance,  is  the  proper  culture  of  the  heart,  the 
right  development  of  the  conscience,  and  the  entire  moral  and  religious 
nature  of  the  child.  Our  Public  Schools,  supported  by  citizens  of  all 
denominations  and  religious  ci-eeds,  are  to  be  kept  free  from  sectarian- 
ism. But  it  does  not  hence  follow  that  the  principles  of  Christian 
morality,  a  sacred  regard  for  truth  and  honesty,  hatred  of  falsehood, 
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injustice  and  wrong,  love  of  right,  respect  for  the  rights  of  others, 
reverence  and  love  for  God,  and  the  virtues  and  graces  that  adorn 
humanity,  are  not  to  be  diligently  inculcated.  All  sects  meet  on  the 
broad  platform  of  Christian  morality,  and  without  infringing  on  the 
rights  of  any  sect.  Christian  morality  may  be  taught,  and  a  general 
Christian  tone  pervade  the  school,  both  in  its  instruction  and  discipline. 
Says  the  Father  of  our  country  in  his  Farewell  Addi'ess,  "  Of  all  the 
dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and 
morality  are  indispensable  supports."  And  Alexis  de  Tocqueville, 
that  able  expounder  of  our  institutions,  says,  "  The  Americans  of  all 
classes  and  all  parties  hold  religion  to  be  indispensable  to  the  main- 
tenance of  republican  institutions."  And  he  adds  these  significant 
remarks  : — "  Despotism  may  govern  without  faith,  but  liberty  cannot. 
How  is  it  possible  that  society  should  escape  destruction  if  the  moral 
tie  be  not  strengthened  in  proportion  as  the  political  tie  is  relaxed ; 
and  what  can  be  done  with  a  people  who  are  their  own  masters  if  they 
be  not  submissive  to  the  Deity  ?  " 

School  Committee. — George  E.  Gooding,  C.  W.  Turnkr. 

EASTON. 

The  statute  is  too  often  overlooked  which  requirs  the  inculcation 
and  enforcement  of  Christian  morals  as  a  part  of  the  teacher's  duty. 
Some  of  our  scholars  are  without  moral  training  at  home,  and  bring 
to  the  school  habits  of  profane  and  obscene  speech,  together  with  im- 
proper deportment,  corrupting  in  their  example  and  influence.  This 
is  a  matter  which  comes  within  the  sphere  of  a  teacher's  authority,  in 
dealing  with  which  he  should  have  the  aid  and  countenance  of  everj- 
parent  and  citizen  who  dreads  the  contamination  for  the  innocent  and 
pure.  The  liability  of  the  child  to  contract,  in  secret,  impurity,  and 
knowledge  which  is  polluting  to  mind  and  soul,  is  the  great  and  only 
serious  objection  to  the  mingling  of  difierent  classes  and  conditions  in 
Public  Schools.  This  objection  is,  in  itself,  sufficiently  serious,  and  the 
danger  calls  for  the  exercise  of  a  watchful  care  in  refoiming  or  root- 
ing out  the  vicious  element.  Special  care  is  taken  to  guard  against 
the  introduction  of  physical  disease,  but  incomparably  worse  is  the 
contagion  of  moral  uncleanness. 

At  a  town  meeting  last  fall  to  consider  whether  a  High  School 
should  be  established,  the  school  committee  was  instructed  to  open 
such  a  school  on  the  first  Monday  of  March,  providing  a  place  and 
making  suitable  arrangements  therefor.  We  are  not  yet  able  to  make 
a  report,  but  take  this  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  sub- 
ject.    The  conditions  under  which  the  school  will  be  opened  at  that 
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time,  are  but  temporary ;  its  permanent  location  and  accommodations 
must  be  determined  by  the  action  of  the  town.  A  High  School  worthy 
of  the  name  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  whole  town.  It 
will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  distinct  schools,  by  arousing  the 
ambition  of  the  pupils  therein,  setting  before  them  its  advantages  as 
an  object  to  be  attained  ;  it  will  afibrd  at  home  ample  flicilities  for 
acquiring  a  solid  and  thorough  English  education,  and,  if  desired,  for 
preparation  to  enter  college.  To  accomplish  these  results,  first  the 
standard  of  qualifications  for  admission  must  be  such  as  to  distinguish 
this  from  schools  of  a  lower  grade.  A  strict  examination  must  deter- 
mine the  fitness  of  applicants.  Second,  the  course  of  studies  must  be 
definitely  fixed,  with  reference  to  the  objects  sought, — of  intellectual 
training  for  the  practical  duties  of  life,  or  of  laying  the  foundation  for 
a  collegiate  course,  a  regular  period  being  assigned  for  its  completion. 
Third,  those  who  enter  upon  either  course  should  be  requ.ired  to  pur- 
sue it  faithfully.  A  school  established  upon  such  a  system,  will  at 
first  be  small.  This  must  be  the  case  now  or  ten  years  hence.  But 
it  will  steadily  enlarge  as  its  advantages  are  recognized,  and  invite 
more  strenuous  efibrt  to  obtain  them.  Let  ns  look,  therefore,  to  the 
future  as  well  as  to  the  present,  and  be  governed  in  our  action  by  wise 
foresight  and  prudence.  Let  us  have  a  High  School  which  shall 
accomplish  all  that  is  possible  to  such  an  institution,  and  be  an  honor 
to  the  town. 

During  the  month  of  November  last,  a  "  Teachers'  Institute  "'was, 
for  the  first  time,  held  in  Easton,  by  Joseph  White,  Esq.,  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  assisted  by  a  number  of  teachers  and 
lecturers.  The  exercises  were  highly  interesting  and  instructive,  and 
attended  with  increasing  interest  by  teachers,  scholars  and  friends  of 
education,  from  this  and  the  adjacent  towns.  The  object  and  methods 
of  the  institute  were  but  little  understood,  and  it  was  regarded  before- 
hand with  some  disfavor,  or  at  least,  indifference,  but  left,  Ave  are 
happy  to  say,  a  most  favorable  impression. 
For  the  Commiiiee.— Geo.  G.  Withixgtox. 

FAIRHAVEN. 

School  Houses. — The  committee  have  great  pleasure  in  stating 
that  during  the  past  year  great  changes  have  been  made  in  several  of 
the  school-houses  of  the  town,  indicating  the  development  of  larger 
and  better  ideas  in  respect  to  true  educational  influences. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  increased  and  strengthened  by  a 
long  course  of  observation,  the  school  edifice  has  much  to  do  in  the 
educational  process  for  good  or  evil,  and  that  a  less  appropriation  for 
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school  purposes,  to  be  used  in  a  building  whose  whole  arrangements, 
external  and  internal,  whose  appliances  and  fixtures  are  attractive  and 
truly  designed  as  helps,  would  go  further  in  the  culture  of  the  young, 
than  a  vastly  greater  sum  expended  in  a  building  unattractive  in  out- 
ward comeliness  and  inconvenient  in  arrangement;  and  some  such 
are  too  often  absolutely  repvdsive,  and  the  fruitful  source  of  much  of 
the  ti'uancy  of  the  present  day.  Such  buildings  are  prominent  objects 
of  notice  and  remark  of  the  passers-by.  They  see  in  its  outward  con- 
ditions thoughtlessness  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  district,  allowing 
dilapidation  to  hold  undisputed  sway,  while  the  huge  original  boulders 
in  the  door  yard,  up  to  the  veiy  entrance,  are  taking  their  quiet  and 
undisturbed  repose.  Should  one  enter  this  sanctuary  of  the  "  good 
enough  "  past,  he  sees  doors  and  desks  marked  by  the  expressions  of  a 
depraved  mind,  and  which  by  habit  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  by 
those  who  are  obliged  to  gather  there  as  a  standing  invitation  to  add 
their  quota  of  disfiguration  to  the  sum  total  of  what  was  accumulated 
by  the  hands  of  the  generation  that  preceded  them.  Friends,  think 
of  it !  It  is  hard,  it  is  expensive,  for  a  teacher  to  teach  in  such  a 
place.  It  is  hard  for  a  child  to  learn  much  of  good  with  such  counter- 
acting and  demorahzing  influences  about  him. 

Chairman.— ISA.A.C  Fairciiild.    /Secre^ar?/.— Charles  Drew. 

FALL  RIVER. 

This  State,  from  its  earhest  history  to  the  present  time,  has  expend- 
ed large  sums  in  the  cause  of  general  education.  Perhaps  no  other 
equal  area  or  population  on  earth  ever  had  so  large  an  amount  annu- 
ally appropriated  for  popular  education  as  has  been,  and  now  is,  ex- 
pended in  this  State.  When  we  consider  what  intellectual  culture 
does  for  the  individual  man,  whatever  his  calling  in  life ;  the  great  in- 
crease it  gives  to  the  productive  industry  and  material  prosperity  of  a 
people ;  how  essential  it  is  to  the  stability  and  perpetuity  of  our  form 
of  government ;  who,  that  understands  at  all  the  real  bearings  of  this 
subject,  can  condemn  this  outlay,  or  regard  it  strange  that  large  in- 
vestments are  cheerfully  made  for  its  promotion  ?  Within  the  past 
school-year  this  city  has  expended  a  little  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  school  purposes. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  committee,  in  their  late  reports,  to  call 
attention  mainly  to  the  more  prominent  merits,  wants  aijd  defects  of 
the  educational  interests  of  this  city.  And  we  are  now  able  to  report 
that  all  we  have  commended  as  meritorious  has  been  well  received ; 
the  wants  of  the  department  have  generally  been  promptly  suppUed ; 
and  some  of  the  defects  have  been,  or  soon  will  be,  removed.  But 
37 
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tliere  are  one  or  two  prominent  defects  that  have  been  repeatedly  pre- 
sented and  discussed  in  as  clear,  strong  and  urgent  a  manner  as  we 
were  able  to  place  them ;  and  it  is  with  nnfeigned  regret  that  we  now 
record  the  fact  that  our  best  endeavors  have  thus  far  proved  almost  a 
failure,  "Were  it  not  for  the  vital  importance  of  the  matter,  we  would 
refrain  from  again  urging  attention  to  these  unheeded  subjects. 

The  great  evils  to  which  we  refer  are  irregular  attendance,  and 
non-attendance  of  children  upon  school.  "Want  of  regularity  in  at- 
tendance applies  mainly  to  scholars  of  the  Primary  and  Intermediate 
Schools ;  but  non-attendance  to  those  of  all  ages  counted  as  scholars 
in  the  census  of  school  children. 

During  the  past  year  the  State  has  had  an  officer  on  duty,  specially 
appointed  to  enforce  the  laws  regulating  the  employment  of  children 
in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  estabhshments.  The  honorable  gen- 
tleman has  visited  our  city  and  examined  somewhat  into  the  condition 
of  the  young  operatives  of  our  mills  and  workshops ;  and  in  his  re- 
port, recently  published,  he  has  told  the  world  what  he  saw,  heard 
and  learned  concerning  them.  For  a  series  of  years  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Education  has  shown  that  Fall  River  held  a  very  low  rank 
compared  with  other  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  in  the  attendance 
of  children  upon  school.  This  fact,  yearly  proclaimed,  was  sufficient- 
ly mortifying  to  every  one  who  felt  any  interest  in  the  reputation  of 
the  city.  But  the  late  report,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  and 
in  Avhich  our  real  rank  among  manufacturing  towns  is  only  partially 
exhibited,  should  make  us  all  feel  thoroughly  humble,  and  lead  us  at 
least  to  dvily  consider  this  subject. 

It  has  become  an  axiom  that  "  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  a 
city  or  town  may  be  determined  by  the  proportion  of  children  in  at- 
tendance upon  school ; "  and  we  may,  perhaps,  draw  some  consolation 
from  knowing  that  the  sympathies  of  all  good  citizens  will  be  largely 
exercised  towards  us.  But  really,  we  have  in  this  city,  as  a  whole, 
very  good  schools ;  and  the  children,  from  a  certain  portion  of  the 
families,  rank  high  in  the  constancy  of  their  attendance.  But  there  is 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  children  living  here  who  are  connected 
with  the  mills,  and  attend  school  but  little,  or  none  at  all,  as  greatly 
to  affisct  the  general  average. 

There  has  been  some  improvement  in  the  attendance  of  this  class 
of  scholars  the  past  year ;  and  the  laws  of  the  State  relative  to  this 
matter,  have  been  observed  to  a  limited  extent.  This  evil  of  non-at- 
tendance upon  school  will  never  be  eradicated  until  those  giving  em- 
ployment to  these  young  operatives  decide  that  these  laws,  founded 
upon  justice,  humanity  and  true  economy,  shall  be,  to  the  very  letter, 
obeyed. 
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We  have  at  the  present  in  this  city  some  five  thousand  five  hundred 
children  and  youth  of  suitable  age  to  attend  school;  five  thousand  of 
these  are  between  five  and  fifteen,  the  ages  recognized  by  law ;  and 
there  were  only  three  thousand  five  hundred  names  upon  the  school 
register  last  term ;  and  of  these,  only  two  thousand  five  hundred  ac- 
tually present  each  day.  In  the  above  statement  we  do  not  pretend 
to  give  the  exact  numbers  by  count,  but  they  are  sufiiciently  accurate 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

It  will  be  seen  that  less  than  one-half  of  the  children  and  youth  of 
this  city  are  in  attendance  upon  school ;  and  we  have  great  reason  to 
fear  that  many  of  those  not  in  attendance  are  growing  up  in  utter  ig- 
norance, or  with  acquirements  so  limited  as  to  be  of  no  real  benefit. 
The  school  days  of  these  children  are  rapidly  passing ;  each  year  re- 
moves one-seventh  of  the  average  time  allotted  them.  Whatever  is  to 
be  done  for  the  present  generation,  must  be  done  soon.  Were  it  in 
our  power  to  awaken  and  enlist  the  sympathies  of  all  our  citizens  in 
behalf  of  these  poor,  unfortunate,  toiling  children,  whose  education 
has  been,  and  now  is,  neglected,  so  that  there  should  not  be  a  child  in 
the  city  who  did  not  receive  the  minimum  of  schooling  demanded  by 
the  law  of  the  State,  we  should  feel  amply  repaid  for  services  rendered 
on  this  board.  And  yet  we  hardly  know  of  an  argument  or  motive 
that  has  not  been  urged  in  previous  reports.  The  truth  is,  this  evil 
has  been  so  long  common  here  that  we  have  become  indifl!erent  to  its 
enormity ;  and  can  now  see  without  emotion  these  j^oor  children  de- 
prived of  educational  privileges  that  we  would  not  withhold  from  our 
own  offspring  for  any  worldly  consideration. 

"  0  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us!  " 

or  will  see  us,  when  the  late  report  of  General  Oliver,  which  has  been 
distributed  gratuitously  throughout  the  State,  shall  have  been  read. 

Fall  River  has  become  a  first-class  manufacturing  city ;  and  no  city 
or  town  engaged  in  similar  pursuits  has  greater  cause  for  self-compla- 
cency, or  can  refer  to  stronger  reasons  for  the  exercise  of  a  just  pride 
in  the  achievements  of  her  citizens.  Most  of  the  large  manufacturing 
towns  of  New  England  are  mainly  the  representation  of  the  surplus 
caj)ital  of  the  older  commercial  cities ;  while  Fall  River  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  sagacity,  energy  and  successful  industry  of  her  own  peo- 
ple. Yet,  while  our  citizens  may  justly  claim  that  their  virtues  have 
been  many,  and  their  great  errors  few,  they  must  plead  guilty  as  to 
the  defect  we  have  been  discussing.  It  is  a  sad  blot  upon  their  ac- 
count. Let  me  forthwith  remove  it,  and  in  all  the  future  keep  the 
page  unsullied. 
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Much  has  been  said  m  former  reports  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
city  was  being  built  up, — of  the  great  excess  of  children  and  non-pro- 
ducing members  that  were  being  added  to  our  population, — the  real 
want  being,  mainly,  operatives  for  the  mills.  The  plan  at  present 
adopted  of  depending  upon  families,  located  here,  for  the  supply  of 
help  needed  for  the  workshops  and  mills,  must  ever  tend  to  the  same 
result  here  that  has  attached  to  the  system  in  other  places.  England 
has  most  thoroughly  tested  this  plan  in  her  large  manufacturing  cities ; 
and  who  does  not  know  the  results,  and  who  that  does  know  can 
desire  to  see  repeated  here  what  Dickens  calls  "  those  great  haunts  of 
desperate  misery" — or,  as  another  has  described  them,  "places  of 
abounding  ignorance,  wretchednesss  and  pauperism." 

We  do  not  deem  it  possible,  under  our  present  system,  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  families  from  whom  the  operatives  of  the  mills  are 
at  present  supplied,  to  sustain  themselves  in  that  thrifty,  prosperous 
condition  which  has  ever  been  found  requisite  for  moral,  social  and  in- 
tellectual improvement.  Many  of  these  families  have  so  few  at  work, 
or  those  who  find  employment  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  year,  that 
extreme  want  can  hardly  be  kept  from  their  door ;  and  they  cannot, 
unaided,  afford  the  time  and  means  for  their  children  to  attend  school. 

School  funds  are  approj)riated  for  the  good  of  all.  Our  schools  are 
called  public,  free,  common  schools,  because  they  are  equally  public, 
free  and  common  to  all  children  residing  within  the  city  or  town ;  and 
we  trust  the  time  will  never  come  in  this  State  when  public  funds  may 
be  used  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  a  rank,  or  sect,  or  class. 
And  yet,  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dvmib,  and  other  unfortunates,  must 
have  schools  established  for  their  benefit ;  but  these  are  not  what  may 
be  termed  schools  for  a  class.  It  is  found  necessaiy  to  the  success  of 
the  schools  of  a  city,  that  they  be  graded  according  to  the  attainment 
of  the  scholars.  As  we  have  already  said,  some  improvement  was 
made  the  past  year  in  the  attendance  of  mill  children,  and  others, 
whose  school  privileges  had  been  limited,  or  wholly  neglected ;  and 
we  find  a  difficulty  in  placing  these  children  in  our  graded  schools ; 
their  size  and  age  seems  to  forbid,  or  at  least,  to  make  it  unpleasant  for 
them  to  enter  those  indicated  by  their  attainments.  The  committee, 
after  due  consideration,  have  decided  to  open  a  school  especially  for 
the  benefit  of  these  scholars.  The  arrangement  of  this  school  will  be 
similar  to  the  Evening  Schools  which  have  been  in  operation  here  for 
a  number  of  years,  except  there  will  be  no  requirement  as  to  age. 
And  we  sincerely  hope  to  see  an  attendance  so  large  and  constant  as 
to  call  for  an  additional  school. 

During  the  past  year,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  a  truant  offi- 
cer has  been  on  duty  for  the  special  purpose  of  enforcing  the  law  of 
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the  State,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  city,  respecting  truancy  and  ab- 
senteeism from  school.  The  superintendent  of  schools,  school  com- 
mittee and  teachers  are,  we  believe,  quite  unanimous  in  their  opinion 
as  to  the  utility  of  retaining  the  services  of  such  an  officer.  Quite  an 
improvement  has  been  made  in  the  attendance  of  many  scholars ;  and 
cases  of  truancy  are  less  frequent  than  formerly.  Some  additional 
means  should  be  provided  for  the  discij^line  of  those  whom  i-epeated 
arrests  and  admonitions  fail  to  reform. 

Chairman. — George  0.  Fairkanks.     Bupevintendenl  and  Secretary  of  the  Board. — 
Maloolm  W.  Tewksduky. 

It  was  my  purpose  to  become  early  acquainted  with  the  present 
working  condition  of  the  schools,  and  to  this  end,  during  the  five 
months  pi-eceding  the  close  of  the  Avinter  term,  I  made  upwards  of 
four  hundred  visits,  varying  in  length  from  a  few  minutes  to  half  a 
day.  By  passing  quietly  and  unannounced  into  the  rooms,  I  was  en- 
abled to  obtain  vivid  impressions  of  the  appearance  of  the  school, 
when  no  stranger  is  present.  The  atmosphere  and  temperature ;  the 
heating  and  ventilation ;  the  condition  of  the  buildings ;  the  appear- 
ance of  the  pupils  out  of  school  and  in  school ;  the  character  of  the 
instruction;  the  manner  and  tone  of  the  teacher;  the  methods  of  il- 
lustrating different  subjects ;  the  clearness,  fulness  and  promptness  of 
the  recitations ;  the  degree  of  interest  excited  by  the  different  teach- 
ers in  their  classes;  the  extent  of  information  imparted  by  the  instruc- 
tor outside  the  text-book ;  the  economy  of  time  in  conducting  recita- 
tions ;  the  influence  exerted  by  the  teachers  through  moral  and  intel- 
lectual supremacy;  the  general  appearance  of  the  scholars  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  teachers, — a  true  index  of  the  character  of  the 
instructor  and  his  ability  to  control  and  improve  his  school, — these 
and  many  other  points  have  all  been  carefully  noted  as  I  have  passed 
through  the  schools. 

Nor  have  these  visits  been  tours  of  inspection  merely.  Defects 
which  I  have  noticed  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  teach- 
er and  remedies  suggested.  I  have  illustrated  my  methods  of  teach- 
ing by  taking  charge  of  the  classes  and  conducting  recitations.  In 
many  schools  I  have  engaged  the  pupils  in  general  exercises,  and  given 
object  lessons  to  show  how  wide  is  the  field  and  how  important  the 
instruction  outside  of  the  text-book.  I  have  assisted  teachers  in  the 
classification,  management  and  discipline  of  their  schools.  These 
visits  have  been  very  pleasant  and  satisfactory  to  me.  The  cheerful 
faces  of  the  children  that  have  greeted  me  as  I  entered  the  rooms 
have  given  me  unmistakable  welcome,  and  the  earnest  attendance 
given  to  my  words  has  afforded  me  many  opportunities  to  instil  les- 
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sons  of  truth  and  duty,  which,  I  trust,  may  not  be  lost,  but  help  to 
develop  into  a  noble  manhood  and  womanhood  those  who  are  so  soon 
to  take  our  places  in  life. 

The  teachers  have  unhesitatingly  informed  me  of  their  difficulties 
and  asked  my  advice  and  assistance,  and  all  criticisms  have  apparently 
been  received  in  the  same  kind  spirit  in  which  they  were  given,  and 
in  every  instance  an  earnest  effort  made  to  improve.  Sudden  changes 
are  never  beneficial  in  schools,  and  it  has  been  my  aim  by  working 
through  the  teachers  to  gradually  and  quietly  in  the  schools  inaugu- 
rate the  changes  and  carry  out  the  plans  I  had  in  mind.  The  better 
classification  of  the  schools ;  a  more  thorough  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers,  of  the  character  and  purpose  of  the  graded  sys- 
tem ;  a  more  complete  and  uniform  system  of  instruction  and  disci- 
pline ;  methods  in  study  and  recitation  that  shall  stimulate  thought 
and  lead  to  investigation  without  overtaxing  the  memory;  these  are 
a  few  of  the  subjects  which  have  claimed  my  attention. 

Among  the  impressions  received  in  my  first  round  of  visits  was  that 
of  uniform  good  order,  and  that  impression  has  been  deepened  by  sub- 
sequent visits.  In  this  respect  I  believe  our  schools  will  compare  fa- 
vorably with  the  best  schools  in  this  or  other  States.  It  must  be  re- 
marked, however,  that,  although  good  order  is  the  first  essential  to  a 
good  school,  yet  the  methods  of  obtaining  it  may  not  always  be  com- 
mendable. If  the  element  of  fear  alone  enters  into  it,  school  activity 
becomes  paralyzed  and  the  resulting  stillness  is  typical  of  the  mental 
sluggishness  that  must  exist  there ;  for  while  the  teacher  is  exercising 
all  his  powers  in  government,  counting  instruction  a  secondary  matter, 
the  pupil  has  either  all  his  powers  of  heart  and  mind  employed  in 
efibrts  to  thwart  the  teacher,  or  he  relapses  into  sullen  indifference.  No 
good  progress  can  be  made  in  a  school  where  the  teachers  and  scholars 
are  thus  arrayed  against  each  other.  Yery  few  of  our  teachers,  I  am 
happy  to  believe,  govern  in  this  way.  A  prevailing  cheerfulness  in 
most  of  the  schools,  couj^led  with  a  respectful  manner  and  an  evident 
desire  to  please  the  teacher,  give  evidence  of  that  kind  and  affection- 
ate, but  firm  and  decided,  discij^line  which,  though  felt  in  every  part 
of  the  school,  is  not  irksome  or  oppressive  to  the  pupils,  but  draws 
and  attaches,  while  it  moulds  and  commands  them.  A  few  do  not 
understand  the  power  of  a  kind  word  to  a  dull  or  wayward  pupil. 
There  is  power  in  a  smile  to  win  many  to  the  right  whom  harsh 
threats  or  blows  will  drive  only  deeper  into  eiTor  and  discouragement. 

No  child  ever  became  brighter  by  being  called  stupid,  or  became 
better  by  being  always  called  bad.  It  is  no  sign,  because  by  sarcasm 
we  may  touch  a  pupil's  sensibilities,  that  we  are  doing  him  good  or 
fulfilhng  our  duties  as  his  instructor.     We  have  rights  as  citizens 
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which  our  government  is  bound  to  respect,  although  it  is  the  law- 
maker and  executor;  so  the  child  has  rights  which  the  teacher,  al- 
though supreme  in  the  school-room,  is  morally  bound  to  regard.  Some 
teachers  lack  in  self-control.  Some  through  physical  infirmities,  or 
outside  cares  and  perplexities,  always  carry  to  the  school-room  a  sour 
face  and  a  fretful  manner,  and  the  child  finding  his  efibrts  to  please  in 
vain,  catches  the  same  spirit,  and  poor  lessons  and  reproofs,  bad  de- 
portment and  punishment,  follow  in  quick  succession  through  the  day, 
until  at  night  the  wearied  and  disgusted  parties  gladly  separate.  A 
teacher  who  will  not  prepare  himself  physically  and  mentally  for  his 
duties  before  entering  the  school-room  so  that  he  shall  go  with  a  pleas- 
ant face  and  manner,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be 
taught  and  well  arranged  plans  for  presenting  it  to  the  class,  should 
not  attempt  to  teach. 

Teachers^  Meetings. — Soon  after  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  my 
duties  I  called  the  teachers  of  all  grades  together,  and  the  importance 
of  such  meetings  being  acknowledged  and  appreciated  by  them,  an 
association  was  formed,  and  meetings  have  been  holden  once  a  week 
up  to  the  present  time.  These  meetings  have  been  fully  attended, 
averaging  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  teachers  within  a  radius  of 
two  miles,  and  the  interest  in  them  seems  on  the  increase.  Many  of 
the  questions  connected  with  the  instruction  and  government  of 
schools  have  been  discussed,  the  best  methods  of  teaching  difierent 
branches  have  been  illustrated,  and  a  general  interchange  of  views 
upon  educational  topics  has  been  made,  which  I  feel  assured  has  re- 
sulted in  no  little  good.  Inexperienced  teachers  have  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  experience  of  those  older  in  the  work,  new  and  better 
methods  have  been  adopted  by  many,  and  all  have  been  stimulated  to 
greater  efibrts.  Opportunity  has  been  given  me  to  point  out  for  gen- 
eral imitation  the  excellences  noticed  in  the  work  of  individual  teach- 
ers, and  to  correct  whatever  seemed  fiiulty  in  the  instruction  and  ad- 
ministration of  schools  as  I  visited  the  difierent  rooms.  The  teachers 
have  not  been  satisfied  with  simply  giving  assent  to  that  which  seemed 
better,  but  have  earnestly  endeavored  to  incorporate  all  that  was  good 
into  their  individual  schools. 

The  results  are  very  satisfiictory.  A  new  life  and  activity  pervade 
the  rooms;  the  teachers  vie  with  each  other  in  obtaining  results; 
books  upon  educational  topics  are  purchased  and  read,  and  I  hope  to 
see  this  city  second  to  none  in  the  methods  of  instruction  and  the 
results  obtained.  The  size  of  the  room  in  which  these  meetings  have 
been  holden  has  not  permitted  the  extending  of  invitations  to  friends 
of  education  to  be  present,  but  I  hope  to  make  such  arrangements  for 
the  coming  year  as  will  enable  all  interested  to  be  present. 
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Object  Teaching. — The  multiplication  of  books  for  all  grades  of 
schools,  adai^ted  to  the  wants  of  young  and  inexj^erienced  teachers, 
and  the  demand  at  examination  for  a  specified  amount  of  the  text- 
book, have  lead  to  an  undue  amount  of  memorizing.  The  mind  of 
the  child  is  crammed  with  that  which  it  cannot  digest  or  assimilate. 
In  some  instances,  no  discrimination  is  made  between  that  which  will 
be  useful  and  that  which  will  not,  but  all  alike  has  been  committed  by- 
daily  tasks,  ixntil  the  name  of  school  and  the  sight  of  a  school-book 
have  become  distasteful  to  the  pupil.  Bright-eyed  boys  and  girls  have 
been  called  stupid  until  they  have  lost  all  ambition  to  improve.  Hear- 
ing recitations  has  been  thought  to  be  instruction.  The  indolent 
teacher  adopts  this  course  because  it  calls  for  no  special  exertion  or 
preparation,  and  inexperienced  teachers  because  they  think  it  correct 
to  follow  the  plan  marked  out  in  the  books.  Much  is  memorized  that 
is  not  iinderstood,  and  which,  if  understood,  would  be  of  little  value. 
This  habit  of  memorizing  is  especially  injurious  to  the  children  of  the 
lower  grades.  At  an  age  when  the  interest  is  easily  excited  and  am- 
bition stimulated,  they  are  plied  with  lessons  to  learn,  which  they  do 
not  comprehend,  until  they  either  acquire  a  dislike  for  study  which 
prevents  them  from  ever  after  making  good  progress,  or  overtasked 
nature  gives  way  and  the  child  is  taken  from  school. 

It  is  not  wholly  the  fault  of  teachers  that  we  have  so  much  of  this 
cramming  process  in  schools  ;  for  they  have  been  given  credit  for  their 
work  only  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  text-book  which  the  dif- 
ferent classes  could  rei^eat  at  examination.  A  more  generous  view  of 
education,  and  a  different  practice  in  conducting  examinations  should 
prevail  among  those  who  may  have  charge  of  them,  and  the  teacher 
receive  credit  for  what  the  pupils  understand  inside  or  outside  the 
text-book,  and  not  for  what  they  can  repeat. 

Nature  instructs  the  child  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  Long 
before  he  knows  that  a  word  is  the  sign  of  an  idea,  he  perceives  that 
the  sky  is  blue,  and  leaves  are  green,  that  the  ball  is  round  and  the 
block  is  square.  Let  the  school  teacher  take  up  the  work  at  this 
point,  placing  the  object  or  a  representation  of  it  before  the  child, 
as  he  gives  the  name,  until  the  child,  when  the  name  is  mentioned, 
will  think  of  the  object ;  then  will  come  size,  form,  color,  structure, 
uses  of  each,  until  the  pupil  will  not  only  learn  something  about  the 
ten  thousand  objects  which  nature  has  placed  all  around  him  for  his 
instruction,  and  which  he  sees  every  day,  and  becomes  anxious  to 
know  about,  but  he  will  have  been  taught  that  which  will  be  of  far 
more  value,  the  habits  of  observation  and  comparison.  No  book 
except  the  reading  book  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  child  in 
the  Primary  School,  and  that  should  be  illustrated  and  explained  until 
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to  the  pupil,  as  lie  reads,  the  lesson  shall  become  a  panorama  of  new 
and  pleasing  ideas. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  winter  term  I  jirocured  a  teacher 
from  the  Boston  Training  School,  with  a  twofold  purpose  in  view : 
first,  to  bring  the  object  method  in  teaching  before  our  instructors; 
and  secondly,  to  prepare  the  way  for  establishing  a  Training  School, 
Last  term  Miss  Clough  had  charge  of  the  Third  Primary  School  on 
High  Street,  and  was  visited  by  most  of  the  Primary  and  Intermedi- 
ate teachers  in  the  city,  many  of  whom,  from  suggestions  there  made, 
and  from  the  lessons  given  in  the  teachers'  meetings,  have  commenced 
the  practice  of  the  same  method  in  their  schools  with  gi-atifying 
results.  This  term  Miss  Clough  has  charge  of  two  rooms  which  rep- 
resent the  two  years  of  our  Primary  course,  and  has  with  her  two  as- 
sistants, who  volunteer  their  services  in  order  to  obtain  the  instruc- 
tion. This  plan,  therefore,  involves  no  additional  expense  to  the  city, 
nor  will  it  when  carried  out  in  full ;  but  the  benefits  which  it  will  con- 
fer by  placing  skilful  teachers  in  our  Primary  Schools  will  be  incalcu- 
lable. I  trust  that  such  a  school  will  be  permanently  established,  and 
that  the  school  board  will  require  all  those  who  are  applicants  for 
situations  in  the  lower  grades  of  school,  to  spend  a  part  of  a  year  in 
this  school  before  receiving  an  appointment. 

Primary  Schools. — It  is  hardly  possible  to  over-estimate  the  im- 
portance of  these  schools.  They  stand  at  the  foundation  of  the  edu- 
cational structure.  Here  is  not  only  commenced  the  moral,  physical 
and  intellectual  training  of  the  child,  but  shape  is  often  given  to  the 
whole  life.  Habits  are  formed  which,  like  bands  of  brass,  cannot  be 
broken.  Virtue  or  vice  will  here  make  impressions  that  will  beautify 
and  adorn,  or  wither  and  blast  life.  Therefore  these  schools  cannot 
be  too  carefully  watched  or  too  liberally  provided  for.  School  build- 
ings commodious  and  beautiful,  with  ample  play-grounds  attached, 
should  occupy  sites  Avhere  the  pure  air  and  bright  sunshine  shall  bring 
health  and  vigor ;  pictures  that  speak  with  a  voice  not  to  be  forgotten 
should  adorn  the  walls ;  on  every  side  should  be  found  objects  to  de- 
light and  instruct :  minerals,  flowers,  leaves,  forms  of  regular  solids, 
measures  of  distance,  quantity  and  weight ;  maps  and  charts.  The 
best  teachers  should  be  provided,  for  no  other  position  calls  for  so 
many  and  varied  talents  and  acquirements  as  this.  Let  the  eye  be 
trained  to  observe,  the  ear  to  distinguish,  and  the  hand  and  tono-ue  to 
execute.  The  slates  and  blackboards  should  be  daily  used,  and  the 
child  first  taught  to  print,  then  to  draw,  and  after  that  to  write.  The 
recitations  should  be  short,  never  exceeding  twenty  minutes  in  length, 
and  the  time  intervening  should  be  taken  up  with  such  exercises  as 
drawing,  printing  upon  the  slates   or  blackboard,  in  which  the  child 
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will  be  interested.  Singing,  gymnastics,  object  lessons,  and  other 
general  exercises  should  be  frequent.  A  printed  programme  of  exer- 
cises for  Primary  Schools,  which  I  prepared  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  teachers,  has  assisted  much  in  establishing  a  uniformity  in  the 
exercises  of  the  schools. 

Higli  School. — The  schedule  of  study  for  the  High  School  is  intend- 
ed to  provide  for  three  distinct  wants.  The  full  course  embraces  all 
the  subjects  usually  taught  in  the  best  High  Schools,  arranged  in  their 
natural  order,  and  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  who  are  able  and 
desire  to  obtain  a  liberal  education.  The  partial  or  three  years  course 
embraces  all  the  studies  of  the  full  course,  except  the  Latin  and 
French,  and  is  intended  for  such  as  desire  a  good  English  education 
but  are  unable  to  spend  four  years  in  the  High  School.  The  classical 
course  is  intended  only  for  those  who  are  preparing  for  college,  and 
should  not  be  pursued  by  any  others,  as  from  it  are  omitted  some  of 
the  most  useful  and  practical  studies,  for  the  reason  that  they  consti- 
tute a  part  of  the  college  curriculum. 

The  High  School  occupies  an  important  place  in  our  educational 
system.  It  is  the  goal  to  which  all  aspire,  and  its  influence  is  felt 
throughout  all  the  schools,  even  among  those  pupils  who  will  never 
partake  of  its  advantages.  I  believe  it  to  be  worthy  of  your  confi- 
dence. In  thorough,  accurate  and  extended  scholarship  it  will  not 
suffer  in  comparison  with  other  schools  of  a  like  grade.  The  excellent 
deportment  to  be  witnessed  in  this  school  is  due  in  part,  as  it  should 
be  in  such  a  school,  to  the  pride  of  character  and  the  personal  dignity 
of  the  pupils.     Culture  and  refinement  are  visible  in  every  exercise. 

That  which  most  detracts  from  its  influence  and  usefulness  is  the 
custom  of  leaving  the  school  before  a  full  course  of  study  is  com- 
pleted. The  classes  on  entering  number  from  fifty  to  sixty,  and  on 
graduating,  from  two  to  ten,  and  the  whole  school  numbers  less  than 
ninety.  Making  due  allowance  for  all  causes  that  prevent  pupils  fi-om 
completing  a  course  in  school,  the  graduating  class  ought  to  number 
twent}'-,  and  the  school  one  hundred  and  fifty.  If  the  pupils  in  the 
Grammar  Schools  and  in  the  High  School  prosecuted  their  studies 
with  the  intention  of  completing  a  full  course,  they  would  study  with 
more  purpose  and  energy,  the  results  in  all  the  schools  would  be  better, 
and  the  value  of  schooling  to  individual  pupils  would  be  enhanced. 

Admission  to  the  High  School  should  depend  alone  upon  the  exam- 
ination. Let  the  per  cent,  required  be  what  it  may,  no  after-legisla- 
tion should  affect  the  results.  The  influence  of  examinations  for  the 
improvement  of  scholarship  in  schools  is  lost  if  it  is  understood  that 
those  failing  will  in  some  way  be  afterwards  admitted. 

Corporal  Punishment. — The  number  of  corporal  punishments  in 
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school  during  the  jiast  two  terms  has  not  been  large,  and  none  to  my 
knowledge  unduly  severe.  The  highest  excellence  in  school  govern- 
ment is  attained  when  good  order  and  good  attention  to  study  is  ob- 
tained without  the  use  of  the  rod.  All  teachers  know  this,  and  all 
aspire  to  such  government,  but  all,  of  course,  cannot  be  equally  suc- 
cessful, nor  can  it  be  made  a  success  by  any  teacher  in  some  schools. 
It  is  not  a  j^leasant  duty  to  inflict  punishment ;  and  I  know  that  most 
teachers  shrink  from  it,  and  only  resort  to  it  after  every  other  means 
of  securing  obedience  has  failed.  I  believe  there  are  as  many  who 
fail  in  teaching  from  a  hesitation  to  administer  the  proper  correction, 
as  there  are  of  those  who  use  it  to  excess.  Many  good  teachers  suc- 
ceed in  banishing  it  from  the  school-room,  many  more  would  if  left 
untrammelled,  and  all  would  if  possible.  If  home  government  and 
influence  were  what  they  should  be,  the  necessity  of  punishment  in 
school  would  not  exist.  It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment,  when  we  con- 
sider family  training,  that  so  good  order  is  obtained  in  school  with  so 
little  severity ;  and  it  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  every 
consideration  induces  the  teacher  patiently  to  try  every  other  means 
of  reform  before  resorting  to  this.  No  legislation  can  add  to  the 
influences  which  restrain  the  teacher,  but  may  do  much  to  embarrass 
him. 

No  other  profession  can  exhibit  so  few  instances  of  mal-practice  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  cases.  Among  all  the  thousands  of  teachers, 
from  Maine  to  California,  and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  children  under 
their  charge,  we  seldom  hear  of  an  abuse  of  this  power,  or  a  mistake 
in  the  use  of  it.  If  corporal  punishment  is  forbidden  in  schools,  some 
other  form  of  discipUne  must  be  substituted,  which,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  army  and  navy,  may  be  more  severe  and  objectionable. 

Let  the  schools  be  carefully  watched,  and  the  causes  which  lead  to 
the  infliction  of  punishment  be  carefully  investigated ;  and  if  there 
are  teachers  who  have  not  the  ability  to  govern,  either  through  igno- 
rance or  lack  of  self-control,  let  them  be  quickly  displaced  b)^  others 
more  capable ;  but  do  not  take  the  right  to  govern  his  school  from  the 
teacher.  If  he  is  not  to  be  trusted  to  punish,  he  should  not  be  trust- 
ed to  instruct.  We  want  men  of  character  in  schools,  and  such  men 
can  only  be  obtained  by  making  the  position  in  every  respect  respon- 
sible and  desirable. 

Evening  Schools. — These  schools  are  provided  for  those  above  fif- 
teen years  of  age  who  do  not  attend  the  day  schools.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  schools  more  than  four  hundred  applications  were 
made,  and  above  three  hundred  and  fifty  admitted.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  attendance  in  these  schools : — 
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Armory  Hall. — Whole  mimber  admitted,  248 ;  average  attendance, 
111. 

JSTational  Hall. — Whole  number  admitted,  132 ;  average  attendance, 
86. 

These  schools  continued  in  session  sixteen  weeks,  and  "vrere  not 
closed  until  the  average  weekly  attendance  in  each  was  below  thirty. 
That  these  schools  accomplished  much  good,  no  one  will  doubt  who 
visited  them  and  saw  the  earnest  desire  manifested  by  the  pupils  to 
acquire  some  education,  and  the  good  progress  made.  After  ten 
hours  labor  during  the  day,  it  must  have  been  no  small  desire  for  im- 
provement that  induced  these  boys  and  girls  to  bend  over  books  two 
hours  each  evening.  They  deserve  encouragement.  The  schools 
were  successfully  managed  by  experienced  teachers,  and  every  assist- 
ance was  rendered  the  pupils  who  attended. 

Factory  Schools. — The  law  providing  for  the  education  of  children 
employed  in  manufacturing  establishments,  has  not  been  complied 
with  in  Fall  River.  This  neglect  has  not  been  through  any  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  employers  to  evade  the  law,  or  any  lack  of  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  their  operatives ;  but  on  account  of  the  difficulties  that 
lay  in- the  way  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  chief  of 
which  was  the  inability  of  many  parents  to  support  their  families  if 
deprived  of  the  earnings  of  their  children. 

Visiting  the  different  manufacturing  establishments  and  obtaining 
from  the  pay  rolls  the  number  of  children  employed,  I  estimated  the 
number  thus  employed,  who  should  attend  school  a  part  of  the  year, 
at  eight  hundred.  Knowing  that  we  had  no  school  accommodations 
for  such  a  number,  and  that  if  they  were  turned  out  of  the  mills,  new 
buildings  would  have  to  be  erected,  which  would  be  used  only  a  part 
of  the  year ;  that  the  mills  a  part  of  the  time  would  be  short  of  help, 
and  at  other  seasons  only  a  part  could  obtain  employment,  I  felt  de- 
sirous to  meet  the  question  in  such  a  way  that  no  disadvantage  should 
accrue  to  manufacturing  or  school  interests.  With  this  design  I  visit- 
ed many  of  the  agents  and  superintendents  of  the  different  corpora- 
tions, to  obtain  advice  and  assistance.  From  every  one  I  received  as- 
surance of  his  interest  in  the  subject,  and  readiness  to  co-operate  in 
any  plan  which  promised  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  plan  which 
I  proposed,  of  establishing  ungraded  schools  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date one-fourth  of  these  children  at  a  time,  leaving  the  remainder  em- 
ployed, and  at  the  end  of  three  months  returning  these  to  the  mills 
and  taking  out  another  fourth,  and  so  on,  until  each  child  had  attend- 
ed school  three  months,  was  regarded  with  general  favor  by  those 
connected  with  the  manufacturing  interests,  and  by  General  H.  K. 
Oliver,  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  see  to  the  enforcement  of  this  law. 
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Bringing  the  matter  before  the  school  board,  it  was  approved  of 
by  them,  and  a  special  committee  appointed  to  jDut  these  schools  in 
operation.  Want  of  money  to  carry  the  plan  into  execution  made  it 
necessary  to  wait  for  a  new  appropriation.  The  time  has  now  arrived 
wdien  action  can  be  taken,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  coming  month 
will  see  such  schools  in  successful  operation. 

In  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  where,  to  some  extent,  the  law  is  carried 
out,  there  is  a  far  less  proportional  number  of  children,  and  they  attend 
the  regular  schools,  but  so  great  is  the  detriment  to  those  schools  from 
the  irregular  attendance,  that  some  other  plan  will  undoubtedly  be 
adopted.  This  subject  needs  no  arguments  in  its  favor.  The  welfare 
of  the  children,  the  interests  of  the  community,  and  the  spirit  of  our 
republican  institutions  alike  demand  that  we  allow  none  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance  in  the  midst  of  us. 

Superinlendent.—M.  "W.  Tewksbuky. 

FREETOWN. 

Discipline. — That  system  and  good  order  are  the  very  first  requisites 
to  a  successful  school,  cannot  be  denied.  How  shall  the  enforcement 
of  discipline  be  effected  ?  There  is  a  great  difference  in  teachers ; 
some  maintain  a  certain  degree  of  composure  and  dignity  which  com- 
mands respect ;  others,  by  extreme  loquacity  and  relaxation  of  govern- 
ment, lose  all  control  over  their  pupils,  and  "  school-room  anarchy  is 
the  order  of  the  day."  The  discipline  of  the  schools  the  past  year, 
with  a  few  exceptional  cases,  has  been  worthy  of  commendation. 
Believing  that  habits  of  order,  whether  in  their  application  to  bodily 
or  mental  action,  are  essential  to  any  tolerable  improvement,  the  com- 
mittee have  been  anxious  to  establish  in  our  schools  a  discipline  which, 
while  it  claims  unqualified  respect  for  the  majesty  of  law,  yet  recog- 
nizes, as  far  as  possible,  the  republican  principle  of  self-government, 
but  in  no  case  has  the  right  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  been  denied 
the  teacher. 

General  HemarJcs. — We  cannot  forbear  urging  anew  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  town,  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
the  abandonment  of  the  district  system.  The  experience  of  each  year 
exposes  new  evils  arising  out  of  it,  and  confirms  the  conclusion  stated 
in  former  reports.  The  committee  are  fully  convinced  that  if  our  jdco- 
ple  will  give  the  subject  a  candid  and  careful  consideration,  they  must 
see  how  important  this  change  will  be  to  the  interests  of  the  schools. 
There  is  no  subject  upon  which  the  real  friends  of  education  are  so 
united  as  upon  this.  A  large  number  of  towns  and  cities  in  the  Com- 
monwealth have  already  abandoned  the  system,  and,  after  having  done 
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so,  none  have  returned  to  it  again,  so  far  as  is  known.  In  all  of  our 
neighboring  towns  where  there  are  no  districts,  there  are  better  schools 
with  the  same  or  less  exi^enditure  of  money.  We  have  had  repeated 
applications  from  the  peo2:)le  in  some  districts  to  send  their  children  to 
the  schools  of  another.  We  could  not  grant  this  favor  under  the 
present  system  and  do  justice  to  all,  therefore  it  has  been  denied  in 
every  case.  Not  that  we  think  a  child  who  lives  in  a  district  Avhere 
there  are  forty  or  fifty  scholars  should  have  any  greater  facilities  for 
obtaining  a  Common  School  education  than  one  who  lives  where  there 
are  but  twenty  or  twenty-five  scholars.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  all  should  enjoy  the  same  equal  privileges  in  this 
respect.  Is  this  opinion  right  ?  If  so,  do  not  be  alarmed  at  the  sound 
of  the  words,  "  abolition  of  the  district  system."  It  proposes  to  abolish 
nothing  without  repaying  that  which  shall  be  of  more  value.  Do  not 
think  your  personal  interests  are  to  be  left  uncared  for.  The  object  is 
to  guard  all  those  interests  with  increased  vigilance.  Above  all,  do 
not  allow  your  honest  eyes  to  be  so  blinded  by  unworthy  prejudices 
but  that  you  can  look  candidly  at  both  sides.  We  ask  only  that  you 
consider  as  independent  men,  the  probable  effect  of  the  contemplated 
change,  and  are  entii-ely  willing  to  leave  the  decision  with  yourselves. 
We  would  not  if  we  could,  put  the  responsibility  elsewhere  than  on 
the  vote  of  the  whole  people.  In  answer  to  a  possible  objection  about 
the  transfer  of  district  proj)erty  to  the  town,  the  statute  provides 
that  not  one  dollar  shall  be  taken  without  an  equivalent  return.  "All 
such  property  in  the  various  districts  is  to  be  appraised  and  paid  for 
out  of  the  town  treasury."  (General  Statutes,  221.)  The  tax  is  levied 
equally  on  all  parts  of  the  town  for  the  express  purpose  of  educating 
the  whole  mass  of  the  people  without  distinction,  and  there  should  be 
equality  of  privileges  which  would  be  secured  under  the  new  system, 
but  which  never  can  be  under  the  present  one.  But  we  will  not  dwell 
longer  on  this  point,  believing  that  "  a  word  to  the  wise  is  sufiicient." 
School  Committee.— '&.  E.  Bkiggs,  Euel  Washburn,  Thos.  G.  Nichols. 

MANSFIELD. 

Children  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  sensibility,  and  they  should 
never  be  made  the  subjects  of  ridicule  and  invidious  comparison. 
These  often  inflict  a  wound  upon  the  spirits,  the  recollection  of  which 
time  will  not  efface.  Do  not  ascribe  to  carelessness  and  indifference 
what  is  due  to  dulness  of  perception.  If  a  pupil  does  as  well  as  he 
can,  and  calls  "  three  times  three  six,"  or  substitutes  oceans  for  dry- 
land, correct  the  mistakes  patiently.  Gain  the  afiection  and  confi- 
dence of  the  pupils  by  kindness  and  courtesy.     A  feeling  of  animosity 
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or  even  coldness  between  the  teacher  and  pupil  is  fatal  to  success. 
The  most  successful  disciplinarian  is  not  the  imtable,  nervous  teacher, 
fretting  at  every  omission  of  duty ;  but  the  calm  and  equable  in  tem- 
per, dignified  in  her  intercourse  with  her  pupils,  firm  in  maintaining 
the  right,  and  who  can  administer  reproof  and  correction  without 
giving  oiFence.  Those  pupils  who  need  help,  should  receive  it  in  a 
kind  and  judicious  way,  and  with  a  spirit  that  exhibits  no  unwilling- 
ness or  impatience.  The  weak  and  sluggish  may,  by-and-by,  be  the 
strong  ones  in  character  and  intellect.  Whether  they  will  or  not,  they 
deserve  a  teacher's  sympathy  and  care,  and  need  a  friendly  hand  to 
help  them  over  hard  places  as  well  as  those  more  fiivored  by  wealth 
and  position.  There  is  no  avocation  in  life  where  a  greater  amount 
of  permanent  good  can  be  done,  and  there  is  none  with  greater 
responsibility. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  that  has  so  bad  an  influence  upon  our 
schools  as  the  frequent  change  of  teachers.  There  is  a  loss  in  exchang- 
ing even  if  others  equally  good  are  secured.  It  occasions  unnecessary 
expense  to  the  parents  and  loss  of  time  to  the  pupils.  No  teacher 
during  the  first  month,  can  do  more  than  prepare  the  pupils  to  receive 
instruction  by  her  method,  and  to  become  acquainted  with  the  condi- 
tion and  wants  of  the  school.  I  refer  to  those  schools  which  have 
been  under  competent  instructors ;  where  such  is  not  the  case,  the 
new  teacher  has  an  opportunity  of  doing  more  good  during  the  first 
part  of  the  term,  than  at  any  subsequent  period.  It  may  be  asked, 
"  If  poor  teachers  are  engaged  ought  they  to  be  retained  ?  "  By  no 
means ;  the  quicker  they  are  discharged  the  better  it  is  for  the  schools. 
But  how  often  is  incompetency  the  real  cause  of  dismissing  a  teacher? 
We  have  had  only  two  teachers  in  town  during  the  past  three  years, 
who  have  been  retained  more  than  two  terms  in  the  same  school,  while 
in  the  majority  of  cases  a  change  is  made  every  tei-m.  Does  any  one 
suppose  that  among  the  sixty  dififerent  teachers  employed  in  town 
during  the  past  three  years,  only  two  of  them  have  proved  sufficiently 
successful  to  justify  the  agents  in  retaining  them  more  than  one  year? 
Some  changes  will  necessarily  occur  in  consequence  of  oflers  of 
increased  compensation  or  some  other  cause,  but  whenever  a  teacher 
has  taught  successfully,  and  is  disposed  to  continue  her  professional 
service,  let  her  claims  be  recognized  during  every  subsequent  year,  in 
preference  to  any  other  teacher. 

Superintendent. — T.  E.  G  rover. 

NEW  BEDFORD. 

Several  school-rooms  have  been  supplied  with  new  furniture.  The 
old  seats  of  by-gone  days  have  given  place  to  single  desks  with  chairs 
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of  the  most  approved  pattern,  adding  greatly  to  the  improved  appear- 
ance of  the  school-room  and  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  schol- 
ars, as  well  as  the  order,  neatness  and  taste  of  the  school.  Outward 
sm-roundings  bear  an  important  part  in  educational  influences.  It  is 
hoped  that  hereafter,  as  hei-etofore,  whenever  there  may  be  occasion 
for  new  desks  for  the  scholars,  that  single  instead  of  double  desks  will 
receive  a  decided  preference.  The  scholars  in  our  Public  Schools 
spend  thirty  hours  per  week  in  the  school-room,  while  our  churches 
are  only  occupied  less  than  a  third  part  of  that  time,  and  yet  the  floors 
of  the  latter  are  carpeted  and  the  seats  cushioned,  and  great  expense 
incurred  to  make  them  beautiful  and  attractive,  while  the  school-rooms 
are  uncarpeted  and  uncomfortable,  and  but  little  is  done  to  adorn  the 
rooms  or  to  gratify  the  taste.  The  scholars  are  at  an  age,  when  to  sit 
still  with  the  most  comfortable  seats  is  more  difiicult,  and  also  if  the 
seats  are  uncomfortable,  is  more  dangerous  to  health,  than  for  adult 
church-goers  ;  when  adornments  and  conveniences  would  have  greater 
influence  in  permanently  moulding  the  taste  and  feelings,  and  develop- 
ing right  conduct  and  character  than  in  adults.  We  do  not  mention 
these  matters  that  less  may  be  done  for  the  church,  but  that  more  may 
be  done  for  the  school-room.  While  the  one  is  properly  remembered, 
the  other  should  not  be  neglected.  But  it  m"ay  be  asked,  Do  you  pro- 
pose to  finish  and  furnish  a  school-room  as  nicely  as  a  church  ?  We 
ask,  Why  not  ?  We  have  shown  that  there  is  greater  need  of  it,  and 
it  would  not  be  abused.  No  boy  tries  his  jack-knife  on  the  pew  of  a 
nice  church  or  on  his  mother's  nice  parlor  furniture,  and  he  would  not 
on  the  equally  nice  furniture  of  the  school-room. 

Salaries. — The  salaries  of  our  male  teachers  have  been  increased 
during  the  year  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  making  them  correspond 
more  nearly  with  the  price  paid  for  similar  services  in  other  cities  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  salaries  of  the  female  teachers  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  last  year,  being  a  little  less  than  one-third  as  much 
as  we  pay  our  male  teachers.  Why  a  woman  who  performs  the  same 
service  as  a  man,  and  does  the  work  equally  as  well,  should  not  have 
the  same  pay,  is  a  question  we  must  leave  to  others  to  solve.  The 
compensation  of  our  female  teachers  is  but  little  if  any  more  than  that 
paid  for  uneducated  labor.  We  believe  justice  to  them  requires  that 
their  salaries  should  be  increased,  and  we  feel  justified  in  advocating 
the  inci'case,  not  for  simple  justice  to  them  alone,  but  because  it  would 
bring  to  the  work  better  minds,  more  efiicient  workers,  and  thus 
elevate  not  only  our  Public  Schools,  but  the  whole  community. 

Adult  Evening  Schools. — The  first  adult  Evening  School  established 
in  this  city  was  opened  in  December,  1847,  and  has  been  continued 
every  winter  since.     The  past  year  we  have  had  two  such  schools,  one 
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in  Sears'  Plall,  on  Cheapside,  the  other,  to  accommodate  those  living 
in  the  northerly  part  of  the  city,  in  the  building  on  the  south-west 
corner  of  Pearl  and  Purchase  Streets.  There  are  three  teachers  em- 
ployed in  each  of  these  schools.  Each  school  is  opened  three  evenings 
in  each  week  for  the  admission  of  pupils  of  both  sexes.  The  whole 
number  of  scholars  in  the  Sears'  Hall  School  is,  males  sixty,  females 
thirty-four.  In  the  North  School,  males  sixty-five,  females  fifty-three. 
The  scholars  appear  to  be  interested,  diligent  and  anxious  to  learn, 
and  these  schools  seem  to  be  supplying  a  want  that  would  be  other- 
wise neglected. 

Conclusion. — In  concluding  our  report,  we  desire  to  tender  our 
tribute  to  the  labor  and  influence  of  teachers.  No  class  of  the  com- 
munity performs  more  important  labor,  and  no  class  exerts  greater  or 
more  permanent  influence.  The  teacher  is  emjDhatically  a  producer, 
for  his  labor  is  to  develoj^  and  train  brain-power,  and  this  is  the  most 
productive  of  all  power.  It  enables  the  farmer  to  produce  more  from 
his  acres,  the  manufacturer  more  from  his  machinery,  the  merchant 
more  from  his  ventures ;  without  it  the  professional  man  would  be 
worthless ;  with  it  the  common  laboring  man  devises  modes  of  accom- 
plishing his  work  with  greater  ease  and  rapidity.  But  it  is  not  in 
developing  brain-power  only  or  chiefly  that  the  teacher's  service  is 
valuable.  His  influence  in  forming  correct  habits  of  thinking  and 
feeling  is  where  the  great  value  of  his  service  rests.  The  training  to 
close  and  accurate  observation  and  investigation,  to  promptitude,  to 
industry,  to  acting  from  high  and  honorable  motives,  a  true  esprit  de 
corps,  to  a  correct  taste,  to  a  love  of  humanity,  of  country,  and  of  God, 
these  are  transcendently  more  important  than  a  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic, grammar  and  geography  and  all  the  knowledge  of  the  books. 
While  the  books  should  be  attended  to,  the  weightier  matters  should 
not  be  neglected.  We  would  raise  high  our  ideal  standard  of  the 
teacher,  and  then  try  to  find  teachers  that  come  up  to  our  standard. 

As  an  inducement  to  teachers  to  elevate  themselves  to  our  standard, 
we  feel  that  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  better  compensated  finan- 
cially, and  better  honored  by  a  proper  appreciation  and  recognition  of 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  their  labor  and  influence  in  training  our 
children  for  the  highest  usefulness  and  the  truest  Christianity. 
CAairmaw.— Charles  Almy. 

Discipline. — If  scholars  of  either  sex,  attending  regular  schools, 
exhibit  confirmed  habits  of  truancy,  or  characteristics  so  perverse  or 
pernicious  in  influence,  as  to  render  continuance  in  those  schools  un- 
profitable or  improper,  they  are  transferred  to  the  Ungraded  School. 
If  the  habit  of  truancy  be  still  persisted  in,  the  services  of  the  truant 
39 
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officer  are  called  into  requisition,  who  follows  up  the  offenders  with 
sedulous  attention,  allowing  them  no  rest  in  their  evil  courses,  and 
endeavoring  to  inspire  the  conviction  that  those  courses  will  prove 
practically  unprofitable.  If  this  expedient  fails,  we  have,  so  far  as  boys 
are  concerned,  the  further  recourse  of  a  complaint  to  the  police  justice, 
and  a  sentence,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  to  the  Farm  School. 

Thus  there  is  a  complete  and  effective  system  of  control ;  the  grossly 
offending  are  removed  from  opportunity  of  exerting  an  injurious 
influence  over  innocent  companions,  and  a  succession  of  appliances 
meets  the  obstinate  wrong  doer,  that  finally  arrests  him  in  his  vicious 
progress.  So  long  as  our  several  disciplinary  agencies,  the  truant 
officer,  the  Ungraded  School  and  the  Farm  School  shall  continue  as 
effective  as  at  present,  I  can  suggest  nothing  that  would  better  serve 
the  purpose. 

But  before  I  leave  this  topic,  it  is  my  duty  to  say  that,  in  some 
respects,  we  do  not  realize  all  the  good  results  of  which  our  system  is 
capable.  I  refer  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  truant  officer,  Mr. 
Sears,  has  prosecuted  his  labors.  While  he  has  devoted  much  time  to 
them,  and  amply  proved  by  his  success  their  inestimable  importance, 
he  has  done  all  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  duties  as  a  police  officer. 
He  has  been  excused  from  none  of  those  duties  on  this  account.  He 
has  not  been  directed  to  report  for  instructions  to  the  school  author- 
ities ;  consequently  there  has  not  been  that  system  of  action  on  which 
the  largest  efficiency  must  manifestly  depend.  During  the  sessions  of 
the  schools  he  should  be  detailed  for  school  services,  so  as  to  acquaint 
himself  thoroughly  with  the  condition  of  every  child,  within  the  pre- 
scribed school  years,  who  is  not  a  regular  attendant  upon  school,  and 
to  follow  up  every  case  of  truancy  with  prompt  attention.  Moreover, 
in  consequence  of  the  desultory  manner  in  which  he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  operate,  he  has  given  comparatively  little  attention  to  the 
ordinance  respecting  "  neglected  children  "  of  which  he  is  the  execu- 
tive officer,  and  thus  a  field  of  inquiry  and  action  of  vital  importance, 
remains  almost  entirely  in  abeyance. 

Organization. — In  a  second  fundamental  j^articular  our  school  sys- 
tem has  been  placed  in  a  highly  satisfactory  condition,  viz. :  its  organ- 
ization. 

During  past  years  the  schools  in  the  city  proper  have  been  divided 
into  four  grades.  Primary,  Intermedial,  Grammar  and  High,  that  had 
certain  common  limits,  and  preserved  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity  in 
their  several  schools.  But  in  reality,  so  vague  and  general  were  the 
prescriptions  under  which  they  were  operating,  that  no  two  schools  of 
the  same  grade  were  constituted  on  the  same  basis.  Each  was  sub- 
divided into  as  many  classes  as  suited  the  ideas  of  its  own  teachers, 
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producing  great  diversity  of  structure.     And  the  range  of  study  was 
correspondingly  irregular. 

The  existence  of  the  Intermedial  grade,  moreover,  that  originated 
in  a  false  principle  of  classification,  was  constantly  producing  trouble 
in  regard  to  discipline,  and  anomalies  in  regard  to  study. 

Radical  changes  have  accordingly  been  instituted.  The  Intermedial 
grade  has  been  abolished  in  theory  all  over  the  city,  and  in  f;ict  also, 
so  far  as  circumstances  would  allow.  Thus  the  uj^per  classes  of  the 
Merrimac,  Parker  and  Maxfield  Street  InteiTiiedials  have  been  united 
with  the  Parker  Street  Grammar  School,  enlarging  its  numbers  to 
nearly  400,  and  their  remaining  classes  now  constitute  the  upper  classes 
of  thoroughly  classified  Primary  Schools,  which  occupy  the  entire 
buildings  in  which  they  are  located. 

The  Grammar  Schools  were  similarly  working,  each  according  to  its 
own  peculiar  classification  and  methods  ;  having  in  common  only  the 
terrible  bugbear  of  an  arbitrary  technical  examination  for  admission  to 
the  High  School,  occurring  twice  a  year,  for  which,  of  necessity, 
they  were  preparing  their  scholars  by  an  equally  technical  course  of 
study. 

This  condition  of  things  has  been  regenerated.  The  schools  of  this 
grade  have  been  reorganized  on  a  common  basis,  so  constituted,  that 
the  scholars  are  to  be  moved  forward  in  mass  from  class  to  class  on  a 
scale  of  minimum  requirement,  that  will  give  average  ability  and 
application  a  fair  chance.  And  thus  ascending,  at  the  proper  stage  of 
advancement,  they  will  be  forwarded,  after  having  been  tested  by  a 
thorough  but  not  an  arbitrary  and  repressive  examination,  held  once  a 
year  only,  into  the  High  School. 

Course  of  Study. — Having  described  the  improvements  in  regard  to 
discipline  and  organization,  it  remains  to  speak  of  proposed  changes 
in  the  course  of  study. 

The  preparation  of  such  a  course  of  study  has  been  the  chief  object 
of  my  thought  and  attention  during  the  past  year.  The  teachers  have 
been  summoned  to  aid  me,  which  they  have  done  with  deep  interest 
and  intelligent  appreciation.  Many  meetings  have  been  held,  that 
have  been  carefully  prepared  for  by  all,  and  fully  attended ;  and  every 
point  relating  to  the  subject  has  been  passed  in  thoughtful  review. 

I  have  consulted  and  compared  together  the  graded  courses  of  study 
of  the  leading  cities  of  the  West,  of  which  the  schools  take  rank  as 
being  under  the  finest  organizations  ;  earnest  to  pick  up  from  every 
quarter  the  most  profitable  practicable  suggestions  to  be  found. 

The  results  of  these  studies  and  inquiries  are  embodied  in  the 
manual  of  study  which  I  noAV  submit  to  you,  and  which,  with  your 
authority,  will  be  printed  as  a  component  part  of  this  report.     I  trust, 
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also,  that  before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  you  will  feel  justified  to 
adopt  and  prescribe  it  for  the  use  of  the  schools.* 

Exiening  Schools. — In  the  course  of  last  spring  it  occurred  to  the 
committee  on  Evening  Schools  that  the  one  school  heretofore  main- 
tained in  the  heart  of  the  city  was  not  answering  the  needs  of  the 
public.  Accordingly  they  were  authorized  by  the  board  to  open  a 
second  school  in  the  north  part  of  the  city  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wam- 
sutta  Mills.  The  Mission  Chapel  was  secured  for  the  purpose ;  and 
although  the  accommodations  were  wretchedly  insufiicient,  more  than 
a  hundred  youth,  most  of  them  at  work  in  the  daytime  in  the  mills, 
eagerly  and  steadily  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  of  educa- 
tion thus  ofiered  them. 

Animated  by  this  success,  and  feeling  that  a  momentous  principle 
was  involved  in  this  experiment,  the  committee  determined  to  re-open 
the  IN'orth  School  in  addition  to  the  Centre  School,  this  fall ;  securing 
for  the  purpose  the  only  available  room  in  the  desired  locahty,  a  store 
on  the  comer  of  Pearl  and  Purchase  Streets. 

And  as  had  been  the  case  in  the  spring,  a  throng  of  youth,  nearly  all 
of  them  operatives  in  the  mills,  were  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
school,  and  have  been  uniform  in  attendance  to  the  present  time.  . 

The  Centre  School  has  also  been  prosperous  in  its  numbers,  con- 
tinuing as  effective  and  imj^ortant  as  ever. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  call  your  serious  attention  to  the  suggestions 
that  force  themselves  upon  us  out  of  this  successful  experiment.  The 
State  has  lately  authorized  school  committees,  on  certain  conditions,  to 
establish  Evening  Schools  ;  and  is  it  not  your  duty  to  put  the  North 
Evening  School  on  a  permanent  basis,  to  be  continued,  like  our  Day 
Schools,  all  the  year  round  ?  Is  not  this  the  only  practicable  way  to 
solve  the  question  how  children  who  are  at  work  in  manufacturing 
establishments  shall  be  educated  ?  Hitherto  no  legislation  has  been 
able  to  reach  the  heart  of  this  momentous  question.  The  laws  now 
existing  with  that  intent,  require  that  no  child  shall  be  employed  in  a 
manufacturing  establishment  unless  he  have  had  three  months  school- 
ing during  the  previous  year,  and  unless  he  be  discharged  so  as  to 
receive  that  amount  of  schooling  each  and  every  year. 

But  when  it  is  considered  that  such  children  are  usually  compara- 
tively backward  in  knowledge,  and  cannot  be  satisfactorily  classed 
and  taught  in  our  regular  Day  Schools,  it  seems  extremely  desirable 
to  secure  their  instruction  in  the  fundamentals  of  education,  by  some 
other  means,  that  will  not  interrupt  their  labor.  Shall  we  not  then 
estabhsh  Evening  Schools  for  them  ?  Such  schools  have  been  carried 
on  elsewhere  with  marked  success,  making  labor  steady,  preventing 

*  Appended  to  these  extracts. — J.  W. 
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individual  distress,  freeing  communities  from  a  pauper  population,  and 
relieving  the  regular  Day  Schools  of  an  exceptional  and  difficult  class 
of  pupils. 

I  know  how  sti'ong  the  argument  is,  that  it  is  cruel  to  force  children 
who  have  been  confined  all  day  at  hard  physical  labor  to  a  season  of 
study  in  the  evening.  But  in  reality  the  change  from  toil  of  body  to 
toil  of  mind  is  in  some  respects  a  relief.  Again,  the  number  of  hours 
required  of  children  in  mills  is  considerably  less  than  was  formerly  the 
case ;  so  that  this  argument,  once  overwhelming,  is  now  shorn  of  much 
of  its  application  and  power.  And  furthermore,  no  evil  that  is  merely 
problematical  should  be  allowed  to  outweigh  that  of  permitting  so 
many  of  our  youth  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  a  fact  which  has  nothing 
problematical  about  its  harsh  and  dangerous  features. 

Competent  Teachers. — In  each  of  my  reports  I  have  taken  occasion 
to  offer  some  pointed  and  earnest  words  on  the  importance  of  securing 
the  right  class  of  teachers  for  our  schools.  For  no  system  however 
excellent,  and  no  expedients  hoAvever  sagacious  can  compensate  for  a 
deficiency  in  this  regard.  The  responsibility  of  a  school  committee 
presses  more  heavily  and  solemnly  upon  its  members  in  this  particular 
than  any  other,  because  in  no  other  is  unfaithfulness  so  instantly  and 
injuriously  visited  on  the  youth  who  are  committed  to  their  charge. 

But  I  have  a  special  point  now  in  mind  in  this  connection.  It  is 
that  we  need  equally  well  trained  and  capable  teachers  for  every  class 
in  our  schools.  An  idea  has  seemed  to  exist  at  times  in  the  minds  of 
some  members  of  school  committees,  that  it  is  not  of  special  conse- 
quence wlio  may  be  appointed  to  fill  the  place  of  an  assistant  in  an 
Intermedial  or  Primary  School.  A  principal  must  be  a  person  of 
experience  ;  but  a  girl,  just  graduated  from  the  High  School  perhaps, 
withoixt  special  training  or  experience,  will  do  for  an  assistant. 

Now  I  respectfully  urge  the  question,  wherein,  so  far  as  the  intel- 
lectual work  of  a  school  is  concerned,  do  the  labor  and  responsibility 
of  an  assistant  differ  from  those  of  a  principal  ?  She  has  the  entire 
control  of  her  own  classes,  her  own  peculiar  methods  of  instruction, 
perhaps  her  own  separate  room  ;  and  very  likely  has  to  evolve  the 
course  she  shall  pursue  out  of  her  own  brain. 

See  then  the  disastrous  fruits  of  the  unfortunate  notion  that  I  have 
adverted  to !  A  class  of  scholars  passes  from  the  charge  of  a  highly 
cultured,  thoroughly  trained  and  eminently  successful  Primary  School 
principal,  who  has  admirably  developed  and  cultivated  their  minds, 
into  that  of  an  assistant  in  an  Intermedial  School  who  is  just  making 
her  first  attempt  at  teaching.  And  what  is  the  consequence  ?  In  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  all  that  was  bright  and  salient  about  their 
mental  condition  is  smothered  out  of  them,  and  they  subside  into  the 
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prosy,  formal,  soulless  routine,  of  which  alone  a  teacher,  so  new  to  her 
work,  is  at  present  capable.  Again  and  again  has  this  precise  state  of 
things  occurred. 

And  equally,  the  classes  of  a  Primary  School,  from  the  very  young- 
est, need  the  services  of  teachers  as  accomplished  as  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  committee  to  find.  No  truth  moi-e  serious  and  rigidly  true  can 
be  spoken,  than  that  the  time  lost  to  a  scholar  at  any  stage  of  his  prog- 
ress, through  the  inefficiency  or  misguidance  of  his  teacher,  is  an 
abiding  loss  all  the  way  through  his  subsequent  course.  Committees 
and  the  public  have  yet  to  realize  the  deep  significance  of  the  state- 
ment that  the  work  of  the  Primary  assistant  has  direct  and  appreciable 
bearing  on  the  High  School. 

How  far  under  such  circumstances,  since  accomplished  teachers  may 
be  procured  if  duly  sought  for,  have  our  school  committees  a  moral 
right  to  make  the  school-room  a  training  field  for  inexperience  ?  This 
is  a  grave  question. 

So  much  at  least  is  certain :  that  every  practicable  expedient  should 
be  anxiously  adopted  to  fit  those  whom  it  may  be  desirable  to  put  in 
charge  of  our  children,  for  their  responsible  duties.  For  this  end,  a 
Normal  class  was  instituted  in  the  High  School  in  the  fall  of  1865,  and 
excellent  results  have  been  secured  so  far  as  relates  to  the  inculcation 
of  abstract  principles.  And  I  j^ropose,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  initiate 
a  series  of  practical  lectures  with  that  class,  to  occur  in  the  school- 
rooms of  the  various  grades.  But  these  expedients  will  not  accom- 
plish all  that  is  desired.  Nothing  can  compensate  for  the  want  of 
positive  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching,  acquired  under  competent 
direction. 

I  therefore  propose  to  the  board  to  supplement  these  provisions  by 
another,  that  has  been  tried  elsewhere  with  excellent  results.  It  is 
that  each  inexijerienced  person,  who  may  have  been  placed  on  our  list 
of  candidates  for  teacherships,  or  may  be  seeking  such  preferment, 
shall  be  required  to  pass  a  season  of  two  or  three  months  in  one  or 
more  of  our  most  approved  schools,  that  they  may  become  conversant 
with  the  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline,  that  are  in  vogue  in  those 
schools  ;  and,  also,  by  instructing  classes  from  time  to  time  under  the 
direction  of  the  teachers,  demonstrate  the  measure  of  their  aptitudes 
and  fitness.  By  this  means  they  will  be  enabled,  on  their  part,  to 
assume  the  duties  of  a  regular  teacher  with  greater  confidence  and 
more  immediate  usefulness,  while  the  committee  will  obtain  the  means 
to  discriminate  wisely,  and  out  of  the  material  that  may  be  at  their 
disposal,  always  to  select  the  best. 

I  make  this  proposition  in  the  conviction  that  it  is  perfectly  feasible, 
and  in  the  earnest  desire  to  interpose  one  more  barrier  to  what  is  now 
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the  chief  defect  in  our  operations, — the   occasional   committal   of  a 
school  to  the  charge  of  an  inexperienced  or  incompetent  teacher. 

Aids  to  Teaching. — I  desire  to  call  the  immediate  and  interested 
attention  of  the  committee  to  another  point,  viz.  :  the  absence,  in  all 
the  schools  of  the  Grammar  and  Primary  grades,  of  adequate  means 
whereby  to  illustrate  the  lessons  of  the  classes. 

This  is  not  a  new  defect,  nor  is  it  peculiar  to  New  Bedford.  It 
prevails  almost  everywhere,  and  its  prevalence  is  a  standing  and  sar- 
castic commentary  on  the  boastful  spirit  so  constantly  manifested  in 
relation  to  our  school  system.  Our  cities  and  towns  build  splendid 
school-houses  and  furnish  them  with  elegant  desks  for  the  scholars  to 
sit  at,  and  put  a  few  outline  maps  on  the  walls  and  a  few  reference 
books  on  the  teachers'  desks,  and  then  congratulate  themselves  on  the 
superior  equipments  of  their  schools. 

Such  equipments,  comparatively  speaking,  amount  to  nothing.  The 
teachers  are  compelled  to  violate  the  order  of  nature  in  connection 
with  almost  every  study,  and  teach  the  facts  they  deal  with  as  abstrac- 
tions alone, — which  is  the  very  means  to  communicate  vague  or  false 
ideas, — because  of  the  want  of  objects  whereby  to  illustrate  them. 

I  doubt,  whether,  in  so  many  as  a  score  of  New  England  Grammar 
Schools,  there  are  even  so  much  as  sets  of  weights  and  measures 
whereby  to  exemplify  the  denominate  tables.  Children  are  taught 
that  four  gills  make  a  pint  and  three  feet  make  a  yard,  yet  are  never 
shown  a  gill  or  pint  measure,  or  a  foot  rule  or  a  yardstick,  whereby  to 
impress  on  their  minds  the  practical  reality ;  except  where,  here  and 
there,  an  interested  teacher  has  more  forethought  than  his  employers 
and  provides  some  of  these  assistances  himself. 

At  what  a  comparatively  slight  expense,  cabinets  of  objects  to  illus- 
trate all  the  prominent  subjects  taught  or  to  be  taught  in  our  schools, 
might  be  provided!  Our  new  manual  emphatically  instructs  the 
teachers  to  teach  every  lesson  by  means  of  objects,  so  far  as  practi- 
cable. Are  you  willing,  gentlemen,  to  make  this  direction  a  pitiable 
nullity,  and  insist  on  poor  teaching,  by  allowing  the  want  of  illustra- 
tive objects  to  continue  ?  I  do  not  believe  it ;  for  it  would  be  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  progressive  character  of  your  legislation. 
Superintendent. — Henky  F.  Harrington. 

Graded  Course  of  Instruction  for  the  Public  Schools  of  New  Bed- 
ford, WITH  ACCOMPANYING  DIRECTIONS  TO  TeACHERS. 

Course  of  Instruction. — The  teachers  in  the  service  of  the  city  are  enjoined  to 
bestow  careful  attention  on  the  contents  of  this  Manual  of  Instruction,  which  is 
intended  to  serve  several  very  important  purposes.  First,  to  embody  in  a  sys- 
tematic form  such  principles  in  reference  to  education,  as  shall  clearly  indicate 
to  the  teachers  what  the  school  authorities  hold  to  be  the  true  philosophy  on  the 
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subject,  so  that  there  shall  be  one  common  starting  point  of  purpose  and 
endeavor.  Second,  to  furnish  such  specific  directions  and  suggestions,  as  shall 
equip  new  teachers  with  abundant  Instrumentalities  for  profitable  exertion. 
Third,  to  establish  a  system  of  study  based  on  subjects  rather  than  text-books,  so 
that  the  teachers  -will  be  able  to  discriminate  between  what  is  useful  and  what  is 
useless  in  the  text-books,  and  discard  the  latter ;  and  thus  to  make  the  text- 
books their  servants  and  not  their  masters.  Fourth,  to  organize  the  studies  of 
the  schools  on  a  carefully  graded  basis,  so  that  there  shall  be  uniformity  In  the 
course  of  study  prosecuted  in  similar  schools  or  classes,  and  thus  the  authorities 
be  able  readily  to  compare  one  school  with  another,  and  to  make  transfers  from 
one  school  to  another.  Fifth,  to  inform  the  parents  and  friends  of  our  scholars 
in  a  concise  and  definite  manner,  what  is  embraced  In  a  complete  course  of 
study,  and  what,  at  any  stage  of  their  progress,  their  children  may  be  presumed 
to  have  been  taught.  These,  It  will  instantly  appear,  are  all  points  of  peculiar 
interest  and  importance;  and  the  directions  of  this  Manual  will  be  strictly 
adhered  to  and  enforced. 

Organization  of  the  Sclwols. — The  fully  organized  schools  are  divided  into 
three  grades,  viz..  Primary,  Grammar,  and  High. 

The  course  of  study,  for  all  these  grades,  is  arranged  to  occupy  thirteen  years 

The  grades  are  subdivided  into  classes,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  school 
years.  Of  these  classes,  four  are  included  In  the  Primary  grade,  five  in  the 
Grammar  grade,  and  four  in  the  High  grade. 

The  classes  in  the  Primary  grade,  and  part  of  the  classes  in  the  Grammar 
grade  will  be  subdivided  Into  sections ;  but  no  class  is  to  have  more  than  two 
sections,  except  In  case  of  positive  necessity. 

The  country  schools  will  conform  to  the  directions  of  this  Manual,  as  far  as 
circumstances  will  allow. 

General  Directions. — There  are  certain  fundamental  principles  pertaining  to 
the  instruction  of  youth,  that  it  Is  Incumbent  on  teachers  to  appreciate  and  refer 
to,  as  the  indispensable  groundwork  of  real  success.  Some  of  them  are  as 
follows : — 

1.  A  worthy  and  aspiring  character  is  of  far  more  Importance  in  human  life 
than  the  highest  triumphs  of  mind,  if  the  two  are  to  be  separated.  Let  the 
teacher,  therefore,  solemnly  and  constantly  hold  this  truth  in  view.  Impress  it  on 
the  minds  of  the  scholars,  and  make  the  school  a  training  field  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  moral  as  well  as  of  intellectual  successes. 

2.  There  Is  something  of  far  greater  influence  in  the  school-room  than  any 
formal  principles  and  rules  that  the  teacher  may  Institute  for  the  discipline  of  his 
school ;  and  that  Is  bis  real  character,  as  It  unconsciously  manifests  itself  in  his 
ordinary  words  and  deeds.  It  Is  this  unconscious  influence  that  Is  the  paramount 
moral  force  in  the  school-room,  giving  it  Its  predominating  tone,  and  correspond- 
ingly moulding  the  characters  of  the  scholars.  It  is  something  whose  realities  no 
hypocrisy  can  either  feign  or  conceal.  Above  all  things,  therefore,  it  behooves 
the  teacher  to  be  of  such  a  spirit,  that  his  instincts  and  impulses  shall  all  be  pure 
and  true. 

3.  The  natural  order  of  development  of  a  child's  faculties  is,  1st,  Perceptive; 
2d,  Conceptive ;  3d,  Reasoning.     And  this  is  also  the  natural  order  of  mental 
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action  in  investigating  any  particular  subject.  It  is  of  the  first  importance, 
therefore,  at  every  stage  of  progress,  to  address  the  perceptions  first.  Half  the 
efforts  of  teachers  in  general  are  worse  than  wasted,  because  they  are  satisfied 
to  present  the  topics  of  study  to  their  scholars  in  an  abstract  form.  Of  a  conse- 
quence, there  being  no  exercise  of  the  perceptions,  the  conceptions,  framed  out 
of  vague  abstractions,  are  likely  to  be  false  or  grossly  distorted.  Let  this  then 
be  a  fundamental  rule ;  always  to  illustrate  the  studies  with  appropriate  visible 
objects  when  time  and  opportunity  will  permit. 

4.  Manners  are  of  so  much  importance  as  to  have  been  characterized  as  Minor 
Morals.  That  only  is  a  good  school,  therefore,  in  which  the  teacher,  uniformly 
setting  an  attractive  example  of  graceful  and  refined  demeanor,  rigidly  insists  oq 
good  manners  in  the  scholars,  reproving  every  instance  of  unbecoming  behavior. 
In  like  manner  every  violation  of  the  proprieties  of  speech  is  to  be  corrected. 
No  remark,  under  any  circumstances,  should  be  allowed  in  the  school-room  that 
is  not  properly  worded.  No  study  or  effort  in  later  years,  will  thoroughly  correct 
the  bad  habits  in  this  regard  that  have  been  formed  in  childhood.  Therefore  let 
all  the  intercourse  of  the  school-room,  as  well  as  every  formal  recitation,  be  an 
exercise  in  the  use  of  language ;  habituating  the  scholars  to  correct,  exact  and 
elegant  modes  of  expression.  Let  every  question  be  required  to  be  pointed  and 
precise ;  every  answer  to  embrace  a  complete  proposition. 

5.  A  sound  body  is  necessary  to  a  sound  mind.  Therefore  let  the  utmost 
attention  be  given  to  secure  a  pure  atmosphere  in  the  school-room-  let  th«  pos- 
tures of  the  scholars  be  so  regulated  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  fatigue;  and  the 
intellectual  exercises  be  relieved  by  physical,  to  strengthen  and  cultivate  muscle 
as  well  as  mind. 

6.  Last  but  not  least  of  these  grand  leading  directions,  the  teacher  must  be 
actuated  by  an  intense  enthusiasm  in  the  work  of  the  school-room.  Nothing 
can  compensate  for  the  want  of  that. 

Discipline. — The  first  step  toward  the  successful  government  of  a  school  is  self- 
government  in  the  teacher.  Loss  of  temper  is  loss  of  power  and  prestige. 
There  should  be  so  much  hearty  sympathy  with  childhood,  notwithstanding  its 
faults  and  short-comings,  so  much  profound  sorrow  at  every  exhibition  of  vicious 
propensities  by  a  scholar,  as  to  make  it  well  nigh  impossible  for  a  scholar  to  pro- 
voke the  teacher  to  anger.     Such  a  result  should  never  appear. 

Corporal  punishment  as  a  last  resort  in  cases  of  obstinate  misco^nduct,  is  not 
forbidden.  But  it  is  to  be  inflicted  apart  from  the  school,  in  measure  propor- 
tioned to  the  offence,  and  long  enough  after  the  offence  for  calm  and  sober 
reflection  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  pupil.  By  that  time  an  honest  and 
candid  confession  of  wrong  by  the  pupil  may  supersede  the  necessity  of  punish- 
ment. 

Wholesale  threats  should  never  be  made  by  a  teacher,  that  in  a  certain  contin- 
gency corporal  punishment  will  be  inflicted.  For  the  offender  may  happen  to 
be  one  so  constituted  or  situated  that  such  punishment  will  be  improper ;  and 
thus  the  teacher's  word  must  be  made  good  to  the  scholar's  injury,  or  broken  to 
the  injury  of  the  discipline  of  the  school. 

Whatever  inflicts  bodily  pain  or  places  in  physical  fear,  is,  strictly  speaking, 
corporal  punishment.  And  let  no  teacher,  through  a  desire  to  avoid  multiplying 
40 
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such  cases,  have  recourse  to  practices  that  produce  all  the  pernicious  effects  of 
formal  and  acknowledged  corporal  punishment,  without  any  possible  good. 
Such  practices  are  meant  as  boxing  the  ears  or  mouth,  pulling  the  hair,  shaking 
the  shoulders,  placing  in  constrained  and  painful  positions  and  the  like.  All 
such  dodging  substitutes  are  expressly  forbidden.  If  the  teacher's  judgment 
and  conscience  demand  that  corporal  punishment  should  be  inflicted,  let  it  be 
inflicted  in  a  proper  way  and  honestly  and  fairly  recorded. 

Let  it  be  carefully  remembered  that  a  candid  confession  of  wrong  on  the 
teacher's  part, — and  what  teacher  does  not  sometimes  err? — will  strengthen 
rather  than  weaken  authority ;  while  evasion  or  duplicity  to  cover  it  over  begets 
unmeasured  contempt. 

Order  in  school  is  of  the  first  importance ;  at  the  same  time  that  school  is  best 
governed  in  which  there  is  the  least  appearance  of  government.  A  noisy 
teacher  makes  a  noisy  school.  Nervous  and  reiterated  calls  to  order,  or  fre- 
quently calling  out  the  names  of  disorderly  scholars,  creates  the  necessity  of 
ceaseless  repetitions  of  the  same  kind.  Let  there  be  perfect  system,  maintained 
by  signals  with  a  bell  or  taps,  as  light  and  noiseless  as  possible. 

Menial  Discipline. — Mental  discipline  is  an  essential  object  of  intellectual 
education,  since  without  the  power  of  using  the  faculties  of  the  mind  to  good 
advantage  in  dealing  with  the  facts  that  may  be  learned,  those  facts  will  prove 
only  useless  lumber  in  the  memory.  And  there  can  be  no  discipline  without 
methodized  labor. 

No  study  or  portion  of  study  is  to  be  Imposed  solely  for  the  vicarious  purpose 
of  disciplining  the  mind.  For  it  is  believed  that  substantial  discipline  will  be 
acquired  from  all  studies  that  are  practically  useful,  if  they  be  thoroughly  and 
earnestly  pursued.  And  we  have  no  time  in  our  schools  for  anything  beyond 
the  practically  useful.  But  it  is  specially  enjoined  that  every  prescribed  study 
be  taught  in  such,  a  systematic  and  methodical  as  well  as  interesting  manner,  as 
healthfully  to  task  the  powers  of  the  scholar.  Whether  the  teaching  be  oral  or 
from  text-books,  it  must  start  from  clearly  stated  principles,  and  be  methodical, 
thorough  and  tasking,  or  It  will  merely  touch  the  surface  of  the  scholar's  mind 
and  be  forgotten,  or  leave  only  vague  and  confused  impressions  behind  it. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  scholars  should  not  be  helped  over  difficulties 
that  they  are  able  to  overcome  themselves. 

It  is  equally  important  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  should  not  be  engaged  in 
studies  that  are  in  advance  of  the  sufficient  maturity  of  their  minds  to  under- 
stand them.  There  is  all  the  difference  In  the  world  between  the  activities  of  a 
mind  that  is  healthfully  put  upon  its  energies  within  the  sphere  of  its  capacity, 
and  those  that  It  exerts  In  a  struggle  to  grasp  what  is  beyond  Its  capacity.  Some 
scholars  suffer  from  the  want  of  a  little  assistance  given  at  the  proper  time  and 
in  the  proper  way.  This  should  never  be  direct,  but  by  starting  back  to  some 
point  which  they  do  understand,  let  them  be  led  up  to  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered.  The  principal  difficulties  in  a  scholar's  path  lie  in  his  inability  to 
apply  principles  to  examples  that  vary  in  form  and  phraseology  from  the  illustra- 
tions given  him  when  he  learned  the  principles.  The  similarity  of  examples 
should  be  shown. 

Teachers  should  be  very  careful  not  to  talk  too  much  themselves  when  hear- 
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ing  recitations.  They  should  question,  and  so  make  their  scholars  talk ;  and 
lead  them  to  think  and  reason  and  inquire.  The  talking,  in  general,  should  be 
mostly  on  the  scholar's  side. 

The  power  of  attention  is  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  study  at 
every  stage  of  progress ;  and  the  best  efforts  of  teachers  should  be  directed  to 
the  cultivation  of  this  great  power. 

Let  no  teacher  imagine  that  there  can  be  no  mental  discipline  unless  in  con- 
nection with  such  hard  work  as  is  distasteful  and  irksome.  The  best  discipline  is 
often  attained  from  delightful  exercises.  A  study  may  be  a  positive  recreation, 
and  still  exact  the  profoundest  effort. 

The  Study  of  Language. — The  most  important  of  all  studies  up  to  the  highest 
classes  in  the  school  course,  at  which  time  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  suf- 
ficiently acquired,  is  the  study  of  language.  For  words  are  the  symbols  of 
thought,  and  the  keys  to  all  other  studies.  Just  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  a 
person's  knowledge  of  language,  is,  in  general  terms,  the  range  of  his  mind ; 
since,  in  a  practical  light,  we  cannot  think  without  words.  The  greatest  imped- 
iment to  the  intelligent  progress  of  our  youth,  as  their  studies  have  heretofore 
been  prescribed,  has  been,  that  their  knowledge  of  language  has  by  no  means 
kept  pace  with  the  sequence  of  their  studies ;  so  that  the  majority  of  them  have 
not  understood  the  meaning  of  the  phraseology  of  the  new  text-books,  that  they 
have  been  put  upon  from  time  to  time.  Therefore  the  exercises  on  which  the 
study  of  language  depends,  must  receive,  at  every  stage  of  progress,  the  most 
careful  attention.     These  are  Reading,  Compositions,  Abstracts,  Definitions,  etc. 

Reading. — Good  reading  implies  two  distinct  processes  carried  on  at  one  and 
the  same  moment,  viz. :  comprehension  of  the  author's  meaning,  and  power  to 
convey  to  others  an  intelligent  and  adequate  idea  of  it.  The  training  of  the 
scholar  in  reading,  therefore,  involves  two  separate  kinds  of  instruction  ;  one  of 
the  mind,  the  other  of  the  voice.  Neither  of  these  must  be  sacrificed  to  the 
other,  and  receive  disproportionate  attention. 

It  is  very  common  to  give  undue  prominence  to  the  training  of  the  voice  to 
the  prejudice  of  reading  as  an  intellectual  exercise.  This  has  arisen,  in  part, 
from  the  influence  of  the  elaborated  lessons  on  Elocution  prefixed  to  the  read- 
ing books,  which  have  impressed  some  teachers  with  the  idea  that  a  fine  elocu- 
tion is  the  main  object  of  the  exercise  of  reading.  Many  teachers  accordingly 
limit  the  amount  of  the  reading  of  their  classes  for  a  whole  term,  to  a  few  rhe- 
torical pieces,  bestowing  attention  on  nothing  except  the  drill  in  articulation  and 
modulation.  This  course  renders  the  vocal  training  itself  well  nigh  useless.  For 
how  can  scholars  modulate  correctly  passages  of  which  they  do  not  know  the 
sense  ?  And,  not  having  been  taught  a  knowledge  of  language  enough  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  what  they  read,  they  never  know  how  to  employ  their 
lessons  on  elocution. 

While  all  positive  faults  of  reading  are  always  to  be  noticed,  such  as  hesitat- 
ing, repeating  or  clipping  words,  catching,  cadences  at  the  pauses,  singsong 
emphasis,  stumbling,  indistinctness  of  utterance  and  the  like,  express  drill  in 
elocution  should  not  occupy  more  than  two-ffths  of  the  time  given  to  the  reading 
exercises ;  or  two  lessons  out  of  five.  The  other  three  should  be  devoted  to 
purely  intellectual  ends ;  such  as  thoroughly  mastering  the  thought  and  emotions 
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of  the  pieces  that  may  be  read,  by  means  of  questions  to  elucidate  their  scope ; 
the  historical,  biographical  and  other  references ;  the  etymology  and  meaning  of 
•words;  the  character  of  the  style,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  imagery. 

Fluency  in  the  utterance  of  sentences,  without  appreciation  of  their  meaning, 
is  a  useless  performance.  And  a  single  sentence  or  paragraph  often  answers  a 
better  purpose  for  a  lesson  than  an  entire  page.  Still  the  great  mass  of  scholars 
need  to  be  taught  how  to  read  common  literature  loell,  more  than  how  to  read  a 
few  pieces  admirably.  The  fewer  the  pieces  that  may  be  read,  the  narrower  the 
range  of  familiarity  with  the  gems  of  literature,  and  with  the  varieties  of  style  ; 
and  the  less  probability  of  acquiring  a  taste  for  reading.  And  very  much,  under 
an  enthusiastic,  judicious  teacher,  fond  of  literature  and  conversant  with  its 
attributes,  can  be  accomplished  in  simply  reading  selections,  without  special  drill 
of  any  kind. 

One  or  more  words  from  the  reading  lesson,  well  explained  and  understood, 
should  be  added  to  the  scholar's  vocabulary  every  day.  For  this  purpose  let 
new  words  that  occur  be  practiced  upon  by  means  of  writing  exercises,  by  being 
compared  with  their  synonymes  and  wrought  into  sentences. 

To  tell  a  scholar  that  he  does  not  read  a  passage  correctly,  without  practically 
exemplifying  the  correct  reading,  is  a  waste  of  time.  To  keep  a  passage  in  cir- 
culation around  a  class,  telling  the  scholars  successively  called  on,  "  to  try  and 
read  it  better  than  it  has  been  read  before,"  not  having  given  the  correct  read- 
ing, is  a  still  greater  waste  and  loss.  One  cannot  teach  elocution  by  abstract 
directions.     It  is  taught  only  by  model  and  imitation. 

For  the  teacher  to  enunciate  a  passage  as  a  model,  without  requiring  precise 
conformity  by  the  scholar,  is  almost  equally  futile. 

Some  teachers  have  a  good  deal  of  reading  in  concert.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  this  method  is  an  injury,  and  involves  a  loss  of  time,  except  when  used  as 
an  accessory  in  teaching  elocution.  For  each  scholar  so  reading  is  trammelled 
by  the  consciousness  that  he  is  to  keep  exact  tone  and  pace  with  the  others,  and 
all  nice  individuality  of  expression  is  lost.  Besides,  the  lazy  take  advantage 
and  move  their  lips  without  enunciating  at  all. 

But  in  teaching  elocution  it  is  an  almost  indispensable  helper.  For  a  class, 
as  a  whole,  will  catch  and  deliver  with  nicety,  tones  and  inflections  that  an  indi- 
vidual is  unable  to  give  correctly.  Let  the  teacher  begin  a  reading  exercise  by 
reading  with  true  spirit  and  propriety  the  whole  piece  that  forms  the  lesson. 
Then  let  him  take  up  the  first  sentence,  and  call  on  the  scholar  to  imitate  his 
rendering  of  it.  If  he  give  it  incorrectly,  let  him  appeal  to  the  class  to  give  it, 
then  call  on  the  individual  again.  If  still  wrong,  appeal  again  to  the  class ;  and 
so  forward  until  every  requisite  tone  is  given  with  precision. 

But  after  all,  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  successful  teaching  of  reading  is  the 
sluggishness  of  teachers  themselves.  Dronish,  monotonous  formality  in  such  a 
connection  is  fatal.  Enthusiasm  is  essential  to  good  teaching  in  all  branches,  but 
especially  when  reading  is  to  be  taught.  There  must  be  a  vivid,  irresistible 
inspiration  in  the  exercise,  or  the  scholars  had  better  be  doing  something  else. 

Compositions,  Written  Abstracts,  etc. — There  is  no  instrumentality  so  useful  as 
the  exercises  that  may  bs  classified  under  this  head.  Nowhere  is  there  such 
thorough  and  accurate  as  well  as  rapid  progress,  as  where  it  is  employed.  It 
creates  much  labor  for  the  teacher,  bnt  it  affects  the  deepest  life  of  the  school. 
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By  nothing  else  is  the  study  of  language  so  profitably  aided,  and  in  its  various 
forms  and  methods,  it  is  earnestly  prescribed. 

Compositions  are  usually  hateful  things.  It  is  because  the  subjects  assigned 
are  very  often  abstract  and  difficult,  and  the  exercise  is  required  to  be  of  a 
length  that  is  appalling  to  those  who  perhaps  have  had  so  little  true  practice  in 
thinking,  and  giving  expression  to  thought  in  writing,  that  they  exhaust  their 
power  in  penning  a  few  sentences.  Formal  compositions  would  have  come  with 
far  more  freedom  and  merit  from  the  classes  in  the  High  School,  if  the  scholars 
had  had  systematic  preparatory  training  in  this  direction  in  the  lower  grades. 

Such  training  may  be  begun  with  success  and  profit  in  Primary  Schools.  As 
soon  as  children  are  able  to  write  script  legibly,  they  are  able  to  write  composi- 
tions. And  such  writing  may  be  made  one  of  the  pleasantest  exercises  ever 
prescribed. 

But  it  must  be  imposed  in  simple  and  attractive  ways;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  in  regard  to  it,  in  connection  with  all  the  classes  up  to  the  High  School.  It 
may  be  at  one  time  an  object  lesson,  first  given  in  an  interesting  manner,  to  be 
written  off  from  memory ;  second,  a  brief,  impressive  anecdote  or  story,  first 
clearly  and  intelligently  read  by  the  teacher,  to  be  related  by  the  scholars  in 
writing,  after  an  interval  long  enough  to  test  their  attention  and  memory ;  third, 
a  letter  required,  to  describe  some  event  that  has  been  witnessed  by  all ;  fourth, 
a  list  of  words  prescribed,  to  be  wrought  into  appropriate  sentences ;  fifth,  ellipti- 
cal sentences  prescribed,  the  pupils  to  supply  the  lacking  words;  sixth,  single 
words  assigned,  for  sentences  to  be  made  from ;  seventh,  sentences  partly  writ- 
ten, the  scholars  to  complete  them,  making  perfect  sense ;  eighth,  sentences  or 
paragraphs  misspelled,  and  without  capitals  or  punctuation,  to  be  written  out  in 
a  proper  manner ;  ninth,  passages  to  be  written  from  dictation,  to  test  the 
scholars'  power  to  catch  correctly  what  falls  from  others'  lips. 

These  and  other  methods  of  the  kind  may  be  introduced  and  so  varied,  as  to 
be  among  the  most  interesting  of  the  school  exercises,  as  they  will  also  prove 
among  the  most  useful. 

Abstracts  of  lessons  is  another  form  of  compositions,  of  exceeding  value.  It 
is  well  to  encourage  the  scholars  to  use  their  own  language  in  their  abstracts  as 
far  as  they  are  able  ;  and  no  composition  of  any  kind  should  be  passed  by  until 
all  its  defects  have  been  carefully  pointed  out  and  corrected.  It  is  well  to  return 
compositions,  after  the  mistakes  have  been  indicated,  to  be  re-written.  Let  the 
teachers  strive  to  perfect  their  scholars  in  those  fundamental  attributes  of  a  good 
style,  exactness  and  condensation. 

Written  reviews  are  of  high  value.  They  cultivate  thoroughness  and  accuracy 
of  scholarship,  and  freedom  and  skill  in  the  use  of  language.  An  excellent 
method  of  conducting  them  is  to  write  several  topics  distinctly  on  the  blackboard, 
and  require  the  scholars  to  enlarge  on  them  as  fully  and  accurately  as  possible. 
Another  is  to  propose  several  questions  involving  the  most  important  points  in 
what  has  been  studied,  and  require  full  and  accurate  replies. 

Writing. — The  most  profitable  way  of  teaching  writing  in  copy  books,  is  by 
making  it  a  simultaneous  class  exercise,  conducted  by  counting,  all  the  members 
of  the  class  thus  attending  to  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 

The  objection  to  this  is,  that  while  it  secures  a  correct,  well-proportioned 
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handwriting,  it  destroys  all  individuality.  Thus  graduates  of  commercial  col- 
leges write  handsomely,  but  their  writing  seems  to  have  been  made  by  inanimate 
machinery,  it  is  all  so  exact  and  alike. 

But  systematic  lessons  in  copy  books  are  necessary,  in  order  to  correct  bad 
habits  and  discipline  the  hand  to  regularity.  Aud  if  there  be  frequent  writing 
exercises  in  connection  with  the  various  studies,  and  they  be  made  tests  of 
chirography  as  well  as  of  mental  improvement,  the  bad  effects  of  drill  with  copy 
books  will  be  counteracted,  and  a  good  free  handwriting  secured,  possessing 
marked  individuality. 

The  blackboard  is  indispensable  in  teaching  writing.  The  forms  and  prin- 
ciples of  each  copy  should  be  written  on  the  board,  both  correctly  and  incorrectly, 
and  the  contrasts  pointed  out. 

Spdling. — A  teacher  should  grudge  all  the  time  given  to  this  exercise,  because 
it  is  just  so  much  subtracted  from  intellectual  progress.  For  spelling  is  not  an 
essential  attribute  of  good  writing,  it  is  only  a  grace.  One  can  couch  splendid 
thoughts  and  rhetoric  in  sentences  abominably  misspelled. 

Yet  bad  spelling  is  a  great  deformity  of  composition ;  and  our  scholars  must 
be  carefully  taught  to  spell.  But  it  behooves  the  teachers  to  see  to  it  that  no 
time  be  wasted  on  the  study,  through  misuse. 

Instruction  in  spelling  must  begin  early.  It  is  held  by  some  that  spelling 
should  only  keep  pace  with  the  use  of  the  reading  book,  and  be  confined  to 
words  whose  meaning  is  understood.  But  this  would  postpone  a  vast  number  of 
important  words  until  late  in  the  school  course ;  and  it  is  a  point  settled  by 
experience,  that  those  who  do  not  learn  to  spell  when  quite  young,  seldom  or 
never  learn  at  all.  This  then  must  be  made  an  exception  to  the  general  rule 
about  study.     It  must  be,  in  part,  a  process  of  unintelligent  memorizing. 

The  teachers  should  strive  to  relieve  its  monotony  by  as  many  devices  as  pos- 
sible. No  study  can  be  more  easily  varied  and  made  interesting.  None,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  be  made  more  stupid  and  unendurable. 

There  is,  first,  the  old-fashioned  spelling  match ;  second,  "  spelling  down  ; " 
third,  letting  each  scholar  put  out  a  word  for  the  next  to  spell,  confining  the 
selection  to  the  last  lesson  in  geography,  history  or  some  other  limit ;  fourth,  the 
whole  class  to  pronounce  the  word  given  out,  then  one  scholar  to  give  the  first 
letter,  the  second  the  next,  and  so  forward  from  one  to  another,  the  whole  class 
to  pronounce  the  word  when  it  has  been  spelled ;  fifth,  the  teacher  to  read  a  sen- 
tence and  require  the  words  to  be  spelled  in  succession.  These  are  some  of  the 
methods  to  secure  interest  and  attention. 

"Written  exercises  in  spelling  should  be  regularly  required. 

These  four  rules  are  of  the  greatest  importance :  First,  words  when  given  out 
to  be  spelled  should  be  pronounced  in  a  natural  tone  of  voice  ;  second,  the  ordi- 
nary approved  pronunciation  should  not  be  departed  from,  for  the  sake  of  more 
clearly  indicating  the  orthography;  no  word  should  ever  be  tried  upon  twice; 
fourth,  scholars  should  always  be  required  to  syllabicate  the  words  given  them  to 
spell. 

Manners  and  Morals. — Few  remarks  under  this  head  are  necessary,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  has  been  already  said.  The  graces  of  character  are  cultivated  in 
children  not  so  much  by  exhortation  and  precept,  as  by  resorting  to  expedieuts 
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that  -will  call  the  better  affections  and  qualities  into  active  exercise.  The  exer- 
cise of  virtuous  principles  confirmed  by  habit,  is  the  true  means  of  establishing 
a  virtuous  character. 

Anecdotes  and  examples  illustrating  the  exercise  of  love  to  parents,  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  companions,  respect  to  the  aged,  kindness  to  animals,  benevo- 
lence, &c.,  are  of  great  value  in  this  connection. 

Every  case  of  quarrelling,  cruelty,  deception,  &c.,  should  be  made  to  appear  in 
its  true  light.  The  selfishness  of  children  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  moral  training. 
Let  the  teacher  strive  to  counteract  it. 

Every  instance  of  ill-manners  in  the  intercourse  of  the  children  with  each 
other,  as  vsrell  as  with  the  teacher,  should  be  corrected.  The  position  of  the 
scholar  in  his  seat,  or  in  class;  his  movements  in  passing  to  and  fro ;  his  posture 
when  standing,  should  all  receive  careful  oversight. 

No  teacher  can  expect  to  make  his  scholars  more  civil,  more  courteous,  or 
more  truthful  and  virtuous  than  he  is  himself. 

Arithmetic. — The  value  of  the  study  of  arithmetic,  whether  for  use  or  for  disci- 
pline, depends  on  the  clearness,  accuracy  and  thoroughness  with  which  it  is 
learned.  Therefore  let  every  principle  be  perfectly  understood,  so  that  it  can 
readily  be  applied  to  examples,  selected  or  made  up  by  the  teacher,  differing 
from  those  in  the  text-book. 

The  fundamental  rules,  so  mastered  that  the  scholar  can  apply  them  rapidly 
and  accurately,  are  of  more  importance  practically  than  anything  else.  So  mer- 
chants and  bank  officers  tell  us.  They  want,  for  accountants,  ready  reckoners. 
Therefore  the  addition  and  subtraction  tables  are  to  be  learned  as  faithfully  as 
the  multiplication  table,  and  the  scholars  in  the  appropriate  classes  practised 
habitually  in  exercises  combining  series  of  numbers.  As  for  example :  Take 
7,  add  5,  add  11,  subtract  9,  add  15,  subtract  12,  multiply  by  2,  divide  by  8: 
result  ?  Also  in  adding  columns  of  figures  rapidly,  giving  aloud  only  the  suc- 
cessive amounts  during  the  process. 

The  prescribed  formulas  should  often  be  laid  aside,  and  the  scholars  allowed  to 
present  their  own  methods  of  solution. 

Teachers  must  be  careful  not  to  let  their  scholars  waste  time  in  ciphering,  after 
enough  examples  have  been  performed  to  illustrate  and  teach  a  principle.  Cipher- 
ing, of  itself,  is  a  mere  mechanical  process  that  imparts  no  discipline  whatever. 

In  no  branch  is  it  so  requisite  to  illustrate  the  exercises  through  the  perceptions 
as  in  arithmetic.  Every  step  should  be  exemplified  through  objects.  The  tables, 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division,  must  be  thus  demonstrated  to 
the  senses  before  they  are  imposed  as  tasks.  Problems  in  mental  arithmetic 
should  thus  be  solved  and  made  clear  to  the  younger  minds.  The  denominate 
tables  should  be  always  learned  hy  means  of  weiyTits,  measures  and  coins  themselves, 
so  far  as  is  practicable,  and  copiously  illustrated  and  explained  thereby.  Geo- 
metric pi'oblems  should  be  drawn  out  on  the  blackboard. 

Geography. — No  study  heretofore  has  been  taught  less  successfully  than  that  of 
geography.  It  is  chiefly  because,  in  a  slavish  and  narrow  adherence  to  the  text- 
books, names  of  countries,  cities,  rivers,  mountains,  gulfs,  islands,  etc.,  with  the 
directions  in  which  they  lie  from  each  other,  have  been  forced  into  the  scholars' 
minds,  without  any  of  that  information  and  those  illustrations  which  will  render 
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such  facts  intelligent  and  interesting.  What  is  the  use  of  loading  the  memory 
with  the  names  of  places,  if  their  history  or  local  circumstances  be  not  given,  to 
invest  them  with  character  and  associations  ?  What  is  the  use  of  repeating  in 
succession  the  rivers  of  a  country,  if  nothing  is  taught  of  their  course,  size,  how 
far  navigable,  and  what  commerce  is  carried  on  through  them  ? 

Geography,  of  all  studies,  should  be  independent  of  the  text-book.  It  should 
be  taught  out  of  minds  thoroughly  understanding  the  subject  in  all  its  relations, 
so  as  to  be  teeming  with  illustrations.  Some  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  subject 
use  no  text-book  at  all. 

The  best  way  to  teach  it  is  by  topics :  great  fundamental  truths  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of  in  insignificant  details. 

The  relations  of  the  earth  to  the  solar  system,  its  form,  divisions  and  motions ; 
the  tropics,  polar  circles,  latitude  and  longitude,  alternations  of  day  and  night, 
equinoxes  and  solstices ;  physical  geography  in  its  main  features,  and  as  it  affects 
climate,  soil,  productions,  commerce ;  the  different  nations  of  the  earth  in  their 
origin,  boundaries,  interior  life  and  relations  to  each  other,  are  the  main  topics 
that  should  be  taught  severally,  as  soon  as  the  minds  of  the  scholars  are  capable 
of  understanding  them.  And  all  minor  details  in  each  of  these  departments  should 
he  omitted  until  the  great  leading  facts  have  been  mastered. 

There  can  be  no  clear  conception  of  the  outlines  and  features  of  a  country 
unless  they  can  be  more  or  less  correctly  drawn  ly  the  hand.  Therefore,  map 
drawing  will  be  considered  an  indispensable  accompaniment  of  progress  in  geog- 
raphy. 

Oral  Instruction. — The  prescribed  studies  to  be  given  orally  will  be  considered 
as  essential  a  part  of  the  course  as  any  other.  The  lessons  must  be  thoroughly 
prepared  and  arranged.  Only  thorough  preparation  will  enable  the  teacher  to 
be  pointed,  concise  and  accurate.  And  the  lessons  must  be  recalled  and  impressed 
by  reviews  and  abstracts,  or  their  effects  will  be  evanescent. 

Drawing. — It  needs  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the  object  of  drawing  in  our 
schools  is  not  to  teach  the  scholars  how  to  make  pictures,  so  much  as  to  train  the 
hand  to  be  expert  and  graceful  in  its  motions,  and  to  educate  the  observing  pow- 
ers. It  is  to  be  begun,  therefore,  at  the  earliest  moment,  and  systematically  fol- 
lowed up,  enlisting  the  deepest  interest  and  care  of  the  teacher.  No  class  is  to 
be  excepted  from  such  exercises.  And  if  they  are  properly  attended  to  in  the  lower 
classes,  there  will  be  such  proficiency  in  sketching  the  simpler  forms  when  the 
scholars  arrive  at  the  class  where  they  are  to  practice  under  the  regular  drawing 
teacher,  that  they  can  at  once  attempt  the  higher  elements  of  the  subject  with 
interest  and  success. 

Singing. — The  teacher  of  those  classes  which  are  instructed  by  the  singing 
master  will  aid  him  in  his  exercises,  that  the  attention  and  interest  of  all  the 
scholars  may  be  secured.  And  the  teachers  of  other  classes  will  take  special 
care  to  train  their  scholars,  not  only  to  sing,  but  to  sing  correctly  and  tastefully. 
A  school  that  sings  out  of  time,  tune  and  taste  had  better  not  sing  at  all. 

But  when  the  proprieties  of  the  exercise  are  secured,  there  is  nothing  so  ani- 
mating and  refreshing  as  a  relief  to  the  work  of  the  school. 

It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  Primary  scholars  can  be  taught  to  read 
music  as  easily  as  they  can  be  taught  to  read  words.  And  encouragement  will 
be  given  to  any  teacher  in  the  grade  who  is  ready  to  teach  music  in  this  manner. 
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Physical  Exercises. — These  will  be  required  from  every  class.  But  they  must 
performed  in  a  spirited  manner,  or  they  are  of  little  use.  The  methods  are 
very  various,  and  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teachers. 

Hislnry. — The  study  of  history,  like  that  of  geography,  is  too  frequently  so  con- 
ducted as  to  be  distasteful,  -wearisome  and  well-nigh  fruitless.  It  is  made  a  mat- 
ter of  cold,  formal  question  and  answer,  the  answers,  perhaps,  required  to  be 
given  raemoriter,  so  that  the  study  is  made  one  of  dry  words,  instead  of  interest- 
ing facts. 

Like  geography,  history  should  be  taught  by  topics  ;  and  especial  care  should 
be  exercised  not  to  confine  the  scholars  to  the  language  of  the  text-books,  so  that 
in  preparing  the  lessons  they  may  concentrate  their  attention  on  the  facts  and 
connection  of  the  narrative,  and  not  on  the  phraseology  in  which  it  is  expressed. 

Too  many  dates,  names  and  other  details  must  not  be  required,  as  the  memory 
will  be  overtasked  and  perhaps  confused.  A  judicious  selection  should  be  made 
in  each  of  these  particulars.  These  remarks  are  especially  applicable  to  the 
grammar  grade  ;  for  a  complete  mastery  of  the  text-book  of  history  in  use  in  that 
grade  is  impracticable. 

The  text-book  of  history  is  prescribed  as  a  reading  book  in  the  lower  classes  of 
the  grammar  schools,  so  as  to  familiarize  the  scholars  with  the  phraseology,  and 
prepare  them  for  history  as  a  regular  study. 

Promiscuous  Directions. — 1.  To  hear  recitations  by  calling  up  a  class  seriatim, 
and  propounding  a  question  to  each,  after  he  has  been  called  up,  is  apt  to  be  a 
dronish,  monotonous,  paralytic  affair.  There  is  no  emulation,  no  inspiration 
about  it.  The  moment  a  scholar  has  been  thus  called  up,  all  the  rest  say  to 
themselves,  "There,  his  recitation  does  not  concern  me;"  and  they  subside  into 
mental  inactivity.  A  recitation  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  inspire  and  animate 
the  whole  class,  putting  every  mind  to  the  top  stretch  of  exertion. 

2.  A  chief  difficulty  in  schools  is  that  the  scholars  do  not  know  how  to  study. 
They  do  not  know  how  to  analyze  statements,  find  out  definitions,  apply  princi- 
ples, obtain  illustrations,  etc.  Therefore,  it  is  often  more  important  for  a  teacher 
to  study  a  lesson  with  the  scholars  than  to  hear  it  recited  after  it  has  been  studied. 
Such  a  method,  the  teacher  leading  the  scholars  on  step  by  step,  exciting  their 
minds  to  work  earnestly,  but  preventing  any  groping  in  the  dark,  is  so  valuable 
that  it  is  specially  recommended  to  the  teachers  who  are  so  situated  that  they  can 
institute  it. 

3.  Teachers  should  insist  on  a  full,  free  tone  in  reading  or  reciting,  the  mouth 
to  be  opened  wide,  and  the  vocal  powers  properly  exercised. 

4.  There  should  be  three  stages  in  every  recitation :  first,  brief  review  of  the 
preceding  lesson,  tracing  its  connection  and  bearing;  second,  the  lesson  of  the 
day,  recited  and  illustrated,  and  the  scholar's  thought  elicited,  until  it  is  thor- 
oughly comprehended  ;  third,  arranging  the  next  lesson,  the  teacher  taking  care 
to  remove  unnecessary  obstacles  by  explaining  difficult  terms,  suggesting  the  right 
method  of  working  and  preparing  the  mind  to  work  with  interest. 

Thus  each  lesson  will  be  gone  over  to  some  extent  three  times  in  three  succes- 
sive days. 

5.  No  recitation  with  any  class  in  any  grade  is  to  be  prolonged,  after  the  minds 
of  the  scholars  have  become  fatigued  and  the  attention  flags. 

41 
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6.  There  are  several  points  in  connection  -with  corporal  punisliment  that  teach- 
ers should  ever  bear  in  mind.  First,  that  corporal  punishment  is  by  no  means  a 
moral  force.  It  appeals  only  to  the  lowest  elements  of  our  nature ;  and  at  the 
best,  therefore,  can  be  merely  a  provisional  measure.  Second,  a  teacher's  moral 
power  is  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  amount  of  corporal  punishment  that  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  inflict.     Third,  Love  and  sympathy  are  the  koblest 

AGENCIES   IN   A   SCHOOL-ROOM. 

9.  Order  is  of  the  first  necessity  in  every  school.  But  there  is  a  degree  of 
motionless  stillness  thought  requisite  by  some  teachers  that  is  pleasant  only  to 
superficial  observers.  For  such  stillness  is  secured  only  by  painful  and  unnatu- 
ral constraint.  Children  are  endowed  with  an  intense  desire  for  activity,  for 
their  health  and  development ;  and  this  desire  must  be  recognized.  Martinet 
drill  in  motionless  stillness  is  desirable  at  times,  as  a  test  of  thorough  discipline, 
but  not  as  the  rule  of  action.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  motion  and  noise 
incident  to  school  work  that  is  reasonable  and  agreeable  to  a  healthy  mind.  The 
motion  and  bustle  of  a  noisy,  uncontrolled  school  are  very  different  from  those  of 
a  good  school  heartily  and  self-forgetfully  at  work. 

Especially  must  the  above  suggestions  be  heeded  by  Primary  teachers.  Mo- 
tionless stillness  in  their  schools  would  be  a  wicked  achievement. 

Course  of  Study  for  Primary  Schools. 

Thirteenth  Class. —  Oral  Instruction. — The  human  body,  its  chief  parts  and  their  uses; 
five  senses;  common  objects,  their  form,  size,  color  and  more  observable  properties. 

Beading  and  Spelling. — Begun  with  elementary  sounds  and  names  of  letters,  learned  from 
cards  and  blackboard,  and  carried  forward  to  reading  lessons  as  far  as  the  70th  lesson  in  the 
Primer;  word  teaching ;  spelling  from  the  reading  lessons  by  sound  and  by  letter.  Two  or 
more  lessons  each  day. 

Drawing  on  the  slate;  straight  and  curved  lines,  first  separately,  then  combined  to  form 
letters;  simple  geometric  forms,  figures,  objects,  etc.,  from  pictures  or  sketches  by  the  teacher. 

Vocal  Gymnastics,  according  to  the  prescribed  system,  once  every  session,  the  exercises  to 
be  always  very  short. 

Singing,  for  a  few  minutes,  at  least  twice  each  day. 

Physical  Exercises  for  from  three  to  five  minutes,  twice  at  least  each  session. 

Printing  the  small  letters,  so  as  to  be  able  to  print  any  easy  monosyllable  that  may  be 
given  out. 

Directions  and  Suggestions. —  Oral  Instruction. — The  oral  lessons  to  so  young 
children  must  be  very  simple  and  conversational,  beginning  with  the  familiar 
objects  that  they  have  been  accustomed  to  at  home,  and  feel  an  interest  in  ;  such 
as  their  toys  and  plays.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  tell  the  teacher  ail  they 
know.  One  great  use  of  such  lessons  is  to  develop  the  senses  and  perceptive 
faculties,  to  lead  to  habits  of  attention  and  observation,  and  train  the  memory  by 
associating  words  and  things.  The  scholars  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  to  the 
teacher  objects  for  examination. 

The  senses  will  afford  an  abundant  field  for  interesting  instructions.  Their 
ofiices,  powers  and  contrasts,  the  effects  of  their  deprivation,  should  all  be  dwelt 
on  and  illustrated. 

Reading. — The  old  rote  method  of  teaching  the  letters  and  primer  will  not  be 
tolerated.     The  little  ones  must  be  taught  in  a  more  intelligent  and  kindly  man- 
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ner.  The  new  methods  are  so  perfectly  convenient  and  may  be  made  so  attrac- 
tive, that  only  lazy  time-servers  will  refuse  to  employ  them. 

"Word  teaching  should  be  combined  with  the  spelling  method.  It  will  help  the 
scholars  far  more  rapidly  on.  For  a  Avord  is  just  as  readily  learned  so  as  to  be 
called  at  sight,  as  a  letter.  The  oral  exercises  may  in  this  way  be  made  to  help 
the  reading  exercises.  Thus  the  teacher  may  print  the  names  of  objects  spoken 
of  in  the  object  lesson,  on  the  blackboard,  if  not  too  long  and  difficult,  and  cause 
the  scholars  to  pronounce  them,  and  associate  the  word  picture  with  the  vocal 
name. 

The  methods  by  which  little  beginners  may  genially  and  intelligently  be  car- 
ried on  from  the  first  lesson  In  the  elements  to  connected  sentences  in  the  primer, 
by  means  of  cards,  pictures,  blackboard,  letters  on  blocks,  slate  exercises,  etc., 
are  too  various  to  be  detailed  in  this  manual.  They  are  fully  described  in  the 
approved  books  on  the  subject;  and  no  Primary  teacher  will  be  considered  fit  to 
begin  her  work  until  she  is  so  conversant  with  them  as  to  be  able  to  employ  them. 

The  scholars  should  be  taught  how  to  hold  the  pencil  in  printing  on  the  slate, 
so  as  not  to  form  bad  habits ;  and  it  will  be  well,  sometimes,  to  make  a  simulta- 
neous exercise,  conducted  by  the  teacher  carefully  and  systematically. 

There  should  also  be  systematic  and  simultaneous  exercises  in  drawing,  the 
teacher  making  a  model  on  the  blackboard,  giving  the  pupils  opportunity  to 
follow  her,  line  by  line. 

In  spelling  by  sound  or  by  letter,  and  in  all  other  vocal  exercises,  special  pains 
must  be  taken  to  secure  accurate  and  distinct  articulation.  And  in  the  oral 
lessons,  all  remarks  by  the  scholars  must  be  properly  worded. 

No  exercise  should  be  more  than  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  long.  No  child 
should  be  kept  sitting  still  with  nothing  to  do.  A  motherly,  patient,  chserful, 
loving,  sympathizing  spirit  should  be  the  guardian  genius  of  a  school  of  this  class, 
and  thus  the  school-room  be  made  a  happy  place. 

The  teachers  of  this  class  will  give  special  attention  to  the  "  General  Directions," 
especially  on  the  points  of  morals,  manners  and  order. 

TwKt,FTU  Ci^Asa.— Oral  Inslnicdon.—Thivteenth.  class  exercises  reviewed;  domestic  ani- 
mals; primary  colors;  flowers  or  trees;  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature. 

Reading  and  Spelling. — Exercises  on  blackboard  and  cards  continued ;  spelling  by  letters 
and  sounds  from  the  reading  book,  and  through  "  Second  Class  "  in  Speller;  names  and  forms 
of  the  pauses;  Primer  finished  and  to  the  GOth  lesson  iu  First  Reader;  exercises  at  least  twice 
a  daj'. 

Counting,  which  is  not  specially  prescribed  for  the  thirteenth  class,  from  one  to  one  hundred ; 
relations  and  combinations  of  numbers  up  to  ten;  all  by  means  of  objects,  blocks,  nuts,  beans, 
etc.,  or  the  numeral  frame;  Roman  numerals. 

Drawing. — Inventive  drawing  may  be  introduced ;  a  certain  number  of  lines  assigned,  at 
first  only  two,  and  the  scholars  encouraged  to  combine  them  in  as  many  waj's  as  possible; 
set  lessons  in  drawing,  from  elementary  cards,  or  models  sketched  by  the  teacher;  exercises 
twice  a  day,  carefully  supervised  to  secure  right  holding  of  pencil,  right  method,  etc. 

Singing,  Morals  and  Manners. 

Vocal  Gymnastics  as  in  thirteenth  class. 

Physical  Exercises,  do. 

Writing.— ^cx'i^t  writing  will  now  be  taught. 

Oral  Instruction. — Thus  far  the  object  has  been  to  awaken  curiosity  iu  the 
children,  and  lead  them  to  observe,  without  much  attempt  at  system  or  classifica- 
tion.  Now  a  system  should  commence,  that  shall  be  carefully  followed  up  through 
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the  succeeding  classes.  Objects  are  therefore  to  be  classed  under  three  general 
heads, — animal,  vegetable  and  mineral, — according  to  the  three  great  kingdoms 
of  nature.  The  teachers  will  remember  that  they  must  cultivate  precision  and 
accuracy  of  statement,  and  perfectly  understand  what  they  attempt  to  explain. 

The  course  to  be  pursued,  in  this  connection,  is  admirably  detailed  in  some  of 
the  manuals  for  teachers  on  the  subject. 

In  the  lessons  on  Domestic  Animals,  treat  of  their  general  structure,  relative 
size,  covering,  and  -what  use  men  make  of  their  covering ;  modes  of  defence ; 
kinds  of  food,  habits,  teeth,  etc. ;  and  give  anecdotes  illustrative  of  their  intelli- 
gence, sagacity,  cunning,  affections,  etc. 

Colors  are  now  to  be  taken  up ;  and  the  subject  is  of  so  great  practical  impor- 
tance, that  the  lessons  must  be  carefully  and  discriminatingly  given.  Everybody 
has  to  do  with  colors  in  some  or  other  ways ;  and  because  so  little  instruction  is 
usually  given  to  children  on  the  subject,  very  few  persons  can  accurately  distin- 
guish shades  of  color,  and  appropriately  name  them.  The  primary  colors  are 
red,  blue  and  yellow.  The  teacher  must  be  sure  to  have  the  true  prismatic  shades 
as  models,  and  teach  the  scholars  to  discriminate  accurately.  In  various  and 
constantly  occurring  ways,  this  subject  may  be  illustrated.  Flowers  may  be 
brought  and  compared,  pieces  of  cloth,  etc. 

Beading  and  Spelling. — The  scholars  should  be  required  to  hold  their  books 
properly ;  taught  to  point  out  and  explain  title  page,  table  of  contents,  leaves, 
etc.,  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  a  book.  In  preparing  exercises  in  spelling, 
it  is  very  important  that  the  scholars  should  hear  the  words  first  pronounced  by 
the  teacher,  so  that  the  true  pronunciation  shall  be  the  only  one  to  be  impressed 
on  their  minds. 

Numbers  are  now  to  be  begun  upon ;  and  the  teachers  should  remember  always 
that  the  relations  of  numbers  are  very  difficult  to  be  comprehended  by  a  child. 
Therefore  let  every  step  be  Illustrated,  according  to  the  "  Course  of  Study,"  in 
various  ways.  Let  the  scholar's  apprehension  be  frequently  tested,  and  if  he  do 
not  understand  the  lesson,  let  the  teacher  patiently  Illustrate  It  again.  The 
teachers  are  referred  to  the  elementary  treatises  spoken  of,  for  detailed  sugges- 
tions on  this  head. 

Verses  and  Maxims  may  be  taught  to  scholars  of  this  grade  and  the  exercise 
will  form  both  a  pastime  and  a  source  of  improvement. 

Eleventh  Class.— OraZ  JnstrucHon. — Wild  animals;  trees  or  flowers ;  secondary  colors ; 
divisions  of  time;  review  of  previous  oral  instruction. 

Reading  and  Spelling.— First  Reader  finished  and  reviewed;  Second  Reader  to  31st  lesson; 
spelling  by  letters  and  sounds  in  reading  lessons,  and  to  45th  page  of  the  Speller;  frequent 
exercises  in  speaking  words  at  instant  sight,  from  cards,  blackboard  or  book;  questions  on 
the  meaning  of  what  is  read. 

Drawing  and  Writing. — These  exercises  to  be  progressively  continued;  words  selected  from 
the  reading  lessons  to  be  framed  into  other  sentences,  so  as  to  confirm  the  scholars  in  a  true 
idea  of  their  meaning;  other  simple  exercises  in  composition. 

Singing,  Morals  and  Manners,  Physical  Exercises,  Vocal  Gymnastics. 

Length  of  time  and  alternation  and  frequency  of  exercises  as  in  previous  class. 
Oral  Instruction. — Only  the  better  known  wild  animals  should  be  treated  of, 
such  as  the  elephant,  camel,  deer,  bear,  tiger,  fox,  rabbit,  owl,  whale,  shark,  alli- 
gator.    The  points  to  be  considered  are  partly  identical  with  what  has  been 
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taught  about  domestic  animals.     Resemblances  and  contrasts  to  domestic  animals 
should  be  traced,  and  anecdotes  related  as  before. 

Secondary  Colors. — These  are  violet,  indigo,  green  and  orange.  The  first  two 
are  composed  of  red  and  blue,  the  third  of  yellow  and  blue  and  the  last  of  red  and 
yellow.  The  suggestions  on  the  subject  given  in  the  tenth  class  are  applicable 
here. 

Trees  and  Flowers. — If  trees  are  treated  of,  such  trees  should  be  selected  as 
the  children  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  of  studying.  The  difference 
should  be  exemplified  between  an  oak,  a  maple,  an  elm,  a  pine,  &c.  Their 
structure,  method  of  growth,  uses  of  the  bark,  leaves,  roots,  etc.,  should  be 
explained.  If  flowers  are  treated  of,  the  common  garden  or  house  plants  should 
be  selected. 

Reading. — Some  words  from  each  reading  lesson  are  prefixed  to  the  lesson, 
with  what  profess  to  be  definitions  attached.  The  teachers  of  this  class  and  all 
the  Primary  classes  must  remember  that  the  meaning  of  the  defining  word  is 
likely  to  be  just  as  mysterious  to  the  scholars  as  that  of  the  word  defined.  It  is 
therefore  an  unintelligent  and  objectionable  course  to  impose  these  definitions  to 
be  learned,  unless  they  have  first  been  themselves  clearly  explained.  Even  then, 
the  explanation  is  likely  to  be  better  for  the  scholars  than  the  text-book  definition. 

Spelling. — Let  the  children  spell  common  words,  not  in  the  lesson,  as  an  occa- 
sional exercise  ;  also  their  own  names,  the  name  of  the  city,  state,  days  of  the 
■week,  months  of  the  year. 

Numhers. — The  children  should  be  taught  to  construct  their  own  addition 
tables  by  the  use  of  the  slate  and  pencil,  a  great  variety  of  exercises  being 
introduced. 

There  may  also  be  exercises  in  reading  and  writing  Roman  numerals  to  one 
hundred,  forward,  backward  and  irregularly. 

Tenth  Class.— OraZ  Instruction.— QencraX  classification  of  animals;  qualities,  character- 
istics and  use  of  objects;  contrasts  of  qualities  in  ditferent  objects;  tints  and  shades;  lines 
and  angles. 

Reading  and  Spelling. — Second  Reader  completed  and  reviewed;  spelling,  by  letters  and 
sounds,  from  the  reading  lessons  and  to  page  45  of  the  Speller;  careful  attention  to  enuncia- 
tion, pronunciation,  illustrations  and  definitions;  the  use  of  capitals. 

Drawing,  Writing. — Progressive  exercises  as  before;  sj-stematic  attention  to  writing  simple 
compositions. 

Nzimbei^s. — The  tables  completed  and  reviewed;  numeration  through  four  places;  simple 
problems  in  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  occasionally ;  exercises  in  ready  reckoning,  and 
in  adding  and  subtracting  series  of  numbers. 

Physical  Exercises,  Vocal  Gymnastics,  Singing,  Morals  and  Manners. 

The  length  and  alternation  of  recitations  and  exercises  much  the  same  as  in  previous 
classes. 

Oral  Instruction. — It  is  desirable,  by  this  time,  that  the  scholars  should  be 
taught  to  classify  the  animals  about  which  they  have  learned,  and  here  is  intro- 
duced the  general  classification  into  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  insects  and  reptiles.  The 
subject  suggests  its  own  treatment  to  every  active  mind. 

Color. — The  primary  and  secondary  colors  have  been  treated  of.  We  now 
come  to  their  tints  and  shades.  The  method  of  teaching  will  be  much  as  before, 
great  care  being  taken  to  discriminate  accurately  in  assigning  the  appropriate 
names  to  samples,  and  arranging  the  samples,  first  with  reference  to  the  natural 
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order  of  colors,  secondly  -with  reference  to  complementary  colors.     Harmonies 
and  discords  of  color  should  be  pointed  out. 

Qualities,  etc. — This  introduces  a  very  prolific  field  of  instruction.  Visible 
objects  are  infinitely  diversified  both  as  to  number  and  qualities ;  and  their  uses 
are  correspondingly  various.  The  teacher  must  select,  not  at  random,  but  so  as 
to  combine  the  most  interest  with  the  most  instruction.  The  manuals  on  object 
teaching  give  much  information  as  to  both  methods  and  materials  for  such 
instruction,  and  to  them  the  teacher  is  referred  for  details. 

Lines  and  Angles. — The  subject  of  geometry  is  here  introduced.  The  lines 
and  linear  figures  that  the  little  ones  have  been  drawing  hitherto  without  much, 
if  any,  system,  are  now  to  be  scientifically  combined.  Definitions  must  be  made 
clear,  concise  and  truthful.  The  meaning  of  the  terms  straight,  curved,  crooked, 
horizontal,  vertical,  oblique,  etc.,  as  applied  to  lines,  and  acute,  obtuse  and  right, 
as  applied  to  angles,  must  be  clearly  impressed  on  the  scholars'  minds  through 
many  illustrations.  The  distinction  between  the  words  vertical  and  perpendicu- 
lar must  be  defined  and  illustrated.  A  vertical  line  is  perpendicular  only  to  the 
horizon,  and  can  have  only  one  direction,  and  that  is  towards  the  zenith.  A 
perpendicular  line  ma,y  be  either  vertical,  horizontal  or  oblique,  if  it  form  a  right 
angle  with  some  other  line.     It  Is  a  perpendicular  to  that  line. 

It  is  held  by  some  educators  that  the  mind  of  a  child  will  understand  geometry 
sooner  than  it  will  arithmetic.  The  teachers  of  this  class  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  putting  this  to  the  proof. 

Numbers. — In  teaching  the  tables,  let  the  general  direction,  page  319,  be  care- 
fully observed,  that  their  truth  is  to  be  demonstrated  to  the  senses  before  they 
are  to  be  imposed  as  tasks.  Let  the  multiplication  and  division  tables  be  learned 
together  and  at  the  same  time,  one  being  the  converse  of  the  other.  Let  the 
scholars  be  exercised  on  tables  that  they  construct  themselves,  as  in  class  eleven. 

In  their  drawing  lessons,  in  part,  the  scholars  may  have  exercises  to  practice 
on  lines  and  angles.  * 

Grammar   Grade. 

Ninth  Class. —  Oral  Instruction.— Revie-ws;  trades,  tools  and  materials;  articles  eaten 
and  worn ;  plane  figures ;  circle  and  its  parts ;  abbreviations. 

Beading  and  Spelling. — Third  Reader;  frequent  exercises  in  enunciating  difficult  combina- 
tions of  consonants;  spelling  to  page  53  of  the  Speller. 

Drawing. — The  exercises  in  this  branch  should  be  in  uniform  progression  from  class  to 
class.  Drawing  cards  should  be  used  as  studies,  adapted  to  the  stage  of  advancement,  or 
what  is  better,  sketches  by  the  teacher  on  the  blackboard,  so  that  the  scholars  may  first  see 
every  stroke  of  the  crayon  in  their  formation ;  map  drawing. 

Writing. — Pen  and  ink  will  now  begin  to  be  used;  see  general  directions  under  the  head 
of  "  Writing;  "  compositions. 

Arithmetic. — Written  Arithmetic  begun  and  carried  through  division ;  numeration  of  deci- 
mals to  be  taught  simultaneously  with  numeration  of  integers ;  in  teaching  the  four  funda- 
mental rules,  decimals  to  be  combined  with  whole  numbers,  the  instruction  to  be  chiefly  oral, 
and  only  to  embrace  the  most  important  particulars;  in  the  text-book,  what  is  included 
between  page  131  and  page  190,  Art.  187,  to  be  joined  with  what  is  included  between  page  7 
and  page  32;  omit  articles  14,  15,  IG,  23  to  2d  example,  32  to  2d,  40  to  8th,  42  to  2d,  53,  54, 
55  to  2d  ex.,  56,  and  from  61  to  67  inclusive;  frequent  applications  and  illustrations  other 
than  those  in  the  text-book;  exercises  in  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying  and  dividing 
series  of  numbers;  ready  reckoning. 

Geography. — Primary  Geography  to  South  America,  with  map  drawing. 
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Singing,  Mwals  and  Manners,  Vocal  Gymnastics,  Physical  Exercises. 

Bistribiition  of  Time. — The  aggregate  time  per  week,  to  be  given  to  each  study  and  exer- 
cise, should  be  in  general,  as  follows:  Oral  instruction,  2  hours;  Reading,  5  1-2  hours;  Spell- 
ing, 4  hours;  Arithmetic,  4  1-2  hours;  Geography,  3  hours;  Singing,  1  hour;  Writing,  1 1-2 
hours;  Drawing,  1 1-2  hours;  Compositions,  2  hours;  Vocal  and  Physical  Exercises,  three 
or  four  minutes  at  a  time,  several  times  a  day. 

Trades,  Tools  and  Materials. — Such  trades  as  are  connected  with  the  absolute 
necessities  of  life  should,  for  evident  reasons,  be  first  considered.  Of  such  are  the 
trades  of  the  carpenter,  the  mason,  the  painter,  the  shoemaker,  the  tailor,  the 
milliner,  the  farmer,  the  miller,  the  baker,  &c.  Inquiries  may  be  made  of  the 
children  as  to  the  trades  which  their  parents  may  follow,  and  immediate  interest 
be  thus  thrown  around  the  lessons.  The  names  and  uses  of  the  most  prominent 
tools  employed  by  each  tradesman,  and  the  materials  wrought  upon,  with  the 
articles  to  be  manufactured,  should  be  called  for. 

Articles  eaten  and  worn. — This  theme  suggests  for  itself  the  appropriate  method 
of  treating  it.  The  more  common  articles  are  first  to  be  taken  up ;  then  the 
less  common  and  luxurious.  Foreign  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
home  products,  and  the  children  should  have  maps  before  them  to  find  the  places 
whence  the  articles  are  brought.  By  this  their  knowledge  of  geograph}^  will  be 
increased  in  an  interesting  way.  The  points  about  the  growth  and  preparation 
for  the  table  of  articles  of  food,  and  processes  of  manufacture  of  articles  of 
apparel;  the  different  kinds  of  food  and  clothing  suited  to  warm  and  cold 
climates ;  the  kinds  of  animals  best  fitted  to  our  own  wants,  for  supplying  food 
and  clothing ;  the  articles  raised  and  manufactured  at  home,  that  are  sold  in 
exchange  for  foreign  articles ;  these  and  kindred  topics  should  be  systematically 
and  discriminately  taught.  The  limits  of  the  different  topics  may  be  as  follows : 
of  food,  different  kinds  of  breadstuffs,  how  grown  and  prepared ;  butter  and 
cheese ;  ordinary  meats ;  condiments,  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  etc. ;  sugars  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  how  made  ;  tea,  coffee  and  chocolate ;  table  fruits ;  of  apparel, 
take  up  five  articles  each  made  of  wool,  of  cotton  and  of  silk  ;  difference  between 
cotton  and  linen  ;  between  common  flannels  and  dressed  woollen  goods ;  between 
muslin  and  calico ;  different  modes  of  coloring  fabrics ;  what  articles  are  made 
from  leather  and  how  leather  is  manufactured  ;  what  articles  are  made  of  hair; 
what  of  fur ;  and  how  hair  and  fur  are  prepared  for  use. 

Plane  figures,  the  circle  and  its  parts. — This  is  geometry  extended  from  the 
tenth  class.  The  following  figures  should  be  described :  equilateral,  isosceles, 
scalene  and  right  angled  triangles ;  rectangles  ;  the  rhombus  and  the  trapesium  ; 
the  circle,  circumference,  arc,  diameter,  radius,  chord,  segment,  sector,  semi- 
circle and  quadrant. 

Dratving. — The  attainments  already  made  by  the  scholars  must  be  ascertained, 
the  course  previously  pursued  with  them  inquired  into,  and  their  lessons  taken 
up  at  the  point  which  they  have  reached.  Map  drawing  will  be  connected  with 
the  lessons  in  Geography,  but  can  in  part  take  the  place  of  other  subjects. 

Arithmetic. — The  scholars  are  now  to  begin  regular  lessons  from  a  text-book  ; 
and  a  new  field  of  exertion  will  open  before  them,  that  demands  some  prelimi- 
nary suggestions.  And  the  first  thing  to  be  said  is,  that  the  definitions  that  may 
be  encountered  are  to  be  committed  to  memory,  after  having  been  clearly 
explained  and  understood  ;  but  the  rules  need  not  be  committed  to  memory.     If 
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they  are  required  to  be  memorized,  it  must  be  on  the  ground,  not  that  they  are 
methods  by  which  to  perform  operations,  but  only  a  concise  way  of  stating  those 
operations.  The  rule,  therefore,  is  never  to  be  memorized  until  after  the  prin- 
ciple has  been  elucidated,  and  explained.  And  in  all  cases,  throughout  all  the 
classes  of  every  grade,  as  a  general  rule,  if  a  scholar  is  able  to  elucidate  and 
exemplify  a  principle  that  he  may  be  taken  up  on,  it  shall  not  be  rated  as  a 
defect  that  he  is  not  also  able  to  repeat  the  given  rule. 

Mental  Arithmetic,  as  a  text-book  study,  is  not  prescribed  for  this  class.  But 
the  philosophy  of  the  subject,  viz.,  the  logical  statement  and  analysis  orally,  of 
questions  and  problems  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  science,  may  be 
judiciously  associated  with  slate  arithmetic,  from  the  beginning.  The  teacher 
may  allow  the  scholars  to  Invent  formul36,  never  forgetting  that  the  chief  object 
is  to  teach  correct  reasoning,  rather  than  to  get  correct  answers. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  course  of  study  for  this  class,  that  the  notation  and 
numeration  of  decimals  is  to  be  joined  with  the  same  operations  upon  integers. 
For  the  mind  of  the  scholar  can  just  as  readily  embrace  the  idea  of  diminution 
by  tenths  and  hundredths,  as  of  Increase  by  tens  and  hundreds.  And  there  Is 
economy  of  time  and  trouble  in  such  a  course. 

Geogra2)7iy. — This  study  is  now  to  be  begun.  Let  the  remarks  under  this  head 
in  the  "  General  Directions "  be  carefully  read  and  applied.  The  subject 
should  be  taught  by  topics,  the  text-book  used  with  great  caution,  and  oral  les- 
sons always  precede  the  formal  lessons.  Nothing  should  be  required  to  be 
memorized  that  is  not  worth  remembering ;  and  details,  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant, are  not  to  be  emphasized,  as  If  of  equal  importance  with  great  general 
truths. 

Morals  and  Manners,  Physical  Exercises,  Vocal  Gymnaslics,  Singing. — Atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  remarks  on  these  subjects  already  made  in  other  connec- 
tions. No  one  of  them  is  to  be  neglected  in  any  wise,  but  all  are  to  be  carried 
progressively  and  systematically  forward. 

Distribution  of  Time. — The  allotment  of  time  between  the  various  studies 
prescribed  for  this  class  will  be  found  to  vary  from  the  practice  to  which  some 
teachers  have  been  accustomed,  and  which  they  may  think  indispensable.  But 
it  has  been  graduated  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  values  of  the  studies  and 
the  corresponding  demands  on  the  teacher's  time.  It  has  been  altogether  too 
customary  to  measure  the  demands  of  a  study  by  the  amount  of  matter  contained 
in  the  text-book,  thus  putting  our  scholars  under  the  volition  of  the  book-makers 
and  making  the  text-books  our  masters.  But  every  teacher  should  develop  a 
power  to  teach  independently  of  the  text-books,  If  desirable ;  and  assurance  is 
given  that  the  range  of  expectation  and  examination  shall  be  coincident  with 
the  prescribed  limits  of  study. 

Eighth  Class.— Or«Z /wsilnfrfio??.— Reviews;  rectangular  and  spherical  solids;  National 
and  State  coat  of  arms;  kinds  and  properties  of  matter;  laws  of  motion;  historical  sketches, 
Columbus,  King  Philip,  Samuel  Adams,  Patrick  Henry.  Washington,  Franklin. 

Eeadi7iff  and  SpelUny.—lntei-me&iate  Reader;  Text-book  of  History,  with  close  attention 
to  enunciation,  pronunciation,  definitions,  historic  and  other  allusions;  style;  imagery;  spel- 
ling to  page  80  in  the  Speller  and  review;  elements  of  Grammar  orally;  parts  of  speech,  and 
their  uses. 
Drawing. — Exercises  iu  connection  with  oral  lessons  on  Geometry ;  with  map  drawing ; 
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progressive  practice  in  drawing  from  cards,  representing  animals,  simple  scenes,  etc.,  with 
reference  to  securing  skill  in  sketching  from  nature. 

W7-Uing. 

Arithmetic. — To  Percentage,  page  194,  omitting  operations  on  Compound  Numbers  from 
page  110  to  page  130;  omit  article  130  to  example  2d,  and  perform  the  examples  under  that 
article  by  141,  after  that  has  been  learned;  perform  addition,  subtraction  and  division  of 
fractions  by  reducing  them  to  a  common  denominator  before  performing  the  operations;  omit 
articles  167,  168;  take  from  page  82  to  109  inclusive,  in  connection  with  articles  169,  170, 
171, 172,  187,  188,  189 ;  in  other  words,  combine  the  reduction  of  compound  numbers  with 
that  of  whole  numbers,  decimals  and  common  fractions;  ready  reckoning;  exercises  in  com- 
bining series  of  numbers. 

Geography. — Finish  Primary  Geography;  map  drawing. 

Compositions,  Declamailons  and  Recitations. 

Singing,  Physical  Exercises,  Vocal  Gymnastics ;  as  before. 

Morals  and  Manners. 

Division  of  time  much  as  in  previous  class. 

Oral  Instruclion. — The  reviews  of  oral  course  in  previous  classes,  while  gen- 
eral, should  be  systematic  and  thorough ;  for  much  of  the  subsequent  teaching 
throughout  the  grades,  depends  on  principles  supposed  to  have  been  already 
mastered.  The  new  geometric  lessons  may  embrace  the  sphere,  the  cylinder 
and  the  cone ;  the  prism,  the  pyramid,  the  cube  and  parallelepiped ;  and  will 
conclude  the  subject  in  this  grade. 

The  National  Flag. — Teach  its  history,  design,  and  significance. 

National  and  State  Coats  of  Arms. — Confine  to  the  Coat  of  Arms  of  the 
United  States  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  teach  their  form,  design  and 
meaning. 

Khids  and  Properties  of  Matter. — Define  and  illustrate  the  three  general  classes 
of  matter,  viz. :  solids,  liquids  and  gases,  with  their  essential  properties,  such  as 
extension,  impenetrability,  gravity,  divisibility,  elasticity,  etc.  Inertia  should  be 
fully  discussed,  and  its  laws  understood. 

Laws  of  Motion. — Attention  should  be  given  mainly  to  the  laws  of  falling 
bodies ;  to  the  effects  produced  on  the  motion  of  bodies  acted  on  by  more  than  a 
single  force ;  to  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces ;  and  to  various  instances 
of  resultant  motion  found  in  such  cases  as  swimming,  flying,  sailing  a  boat,  flying 
a  kite,  rowing,  etc. 

Historical  Sketches. —  The  personal  as  well  as  public  history  of  many  prominent 
characters  will  be  brought  forward  in  connection  with  various  studies,  such  as 
History,  Geography,  and  the  reading  lessons.  But  it  is  desirable  to  select  a  few 
of  the  most  noted  representative  persons,  to  whom  reference  is  constantly  occur- 
ring in  literature,  and  familiarize  the  scholars  with  the  leading  events  of  their 
lives,  and  the  causes  of  their  prominence.  Of  course  extended  notices  are  not 
desirable.  Only  such  points  as  are  likely  to  inhere  in  the  minds  of  the  scholars 
and  lead  them  to  seek  further  information,  such  as  when  and  where  born,  early 
advantages,  anecdotes  of  personal  history,  traits  worthy  of  imitation,  etc.,  should 
be  dwelt  upon. 

Map  Drawing. — These  lessons  may  be  made  interesting  and  a  high  measure  of 
accuracy  attained,  by  a  series  of  preliminary  exercises,  such  as,  1.  Representa- 
tion of  familiar  surfaces,  v.'ith  objects  on  them,  such  as  the  school-room  and  play- 
ground.    2.  Representation  of  mountains ;  do.  of  rivers ;  do.  of  coast  lines.     3. 
42 
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Representation  of  the  sphere,  with  meridians,  parallels  and  circles,  to  lead  to 
ease  In  drawing  curved  lines. 

These  exercises  should  be  repeated  until  a  good  degree  of  accuracy  and 
rapidity  has  been  secured. 

Arithmetic. — It  is  repeated  here,  because  of  the  great  importance  of  the  truth, 
that  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  path  of  a  scholar  is,  to  acquire  facility  in  the 
application  of  principles  learned,  to  examples  varied  from  those  given  In  the 
text-book.  Examples,  therefore,  should  constantly  be  given  that  embrace  a  great 
variety  of  form  while  involving  the  principle  that  is  under  consideration.  Thus 
let  the  scholars  be  taught  to  forget  formulas  and  lay  fast  bold  of  principles. 
They  should  always  have  credit  for  correct  reasoning  even  although  their 
answers  may  be  wrong.  It  is  far  better  to  have  a  wrong  answer  with  correct 
reasoning,  than  a  right  answer  with  no  power  to  reason  at  all. 

GeograpJiy. — Let  careful  heed  be  given  to  the  directions  and  suggestions 
already  set  forth  on  this  subject.  Better  to  throw  the  text-book  away  than  to  be 
tied  slavishly  down  to  It  Associate  the  history  of  places  with  their  location  on 
the  map.  Call  in  the  aid  of  association  all  throughout,  by  naming  the  products 
and  staple  commodities  of  the  several  States,  as  well  as  their  history ;  their 
remarkable  curiosities,  high  mountains,  manufactories,  etc. 

Seve:sth  Class. —  Or«Z /?is<rMC<ion. —Metals  and  minerals;  air;  water;  respiration,  circu- 
lation, digestion;  National  and  State  governments;  historical  sketches;  Demosthenes, 
Socrates,  Julius  Cossar,  Cicero,  Mohammed,  Peter  the  Great. 

Reading  and  S2)ellmg. — Intermediate  Reader;  Text-book  of  History;  Spelling  to  page  90 
and  review;  Grammar  orally,  inflection  of  nouns  and  comparison  of  adjectives. 

Arithmetic. — Operations  in  Compound  Numbers,  from  page  110  to  page  129,  and  take  in 
connection  articles  173  and  174;  page  176  to  180  inclusive,  to  be  done  strictly  by  analysis; 
percentage,  proportion,  etc.,  to  be  done  by  analysis;  close  at  United  States  Rule,  page  206; 
review;  ready  reckoning;  exercises  in  combining  series  of  numbers. 

GeograpJiy . — Colton's,  to  Europe;  map  drawing;  physical  geography  connected  with  de- 
scriptive; special  attention  to  the  commercial  relations  of  one  country  with  another. 

History. — To  the  Revolution. 

Drawing. — Progressive  practice. 

Compositions,  Declamations  and  Recitations ;  Singing ;  Morals  and  Manners. 

Vocal  Gymnastics,  Physical  Exercises. 

Distribution  of  Time. — Oral  instruction,  2  hours  per  week;  Reading,  5  hours;  Spelling,  3 
hours;  Arithmetic,  4  hours;  Geography,  3  hours;  Singing,  Ihour;  Compositions,  Declama- 
tions and  Recitations,  2  hours ;  History,  3  hours;  Drawing,  1  hour;  Vocal  and  Physical  Exer- 
cises, 1  hour;  Writing,  1  hour. 

Oral  Instruction. — Let  it  ever  be  remembered  that  if  the  true  end  of  these 
lessons  be  lost  sight  of,  the  results  will  be  disappointing  in  the  extreme.  If  the 
teacher  consume  the  time  in  merely  lecturing  the  class,  they  passively  receiving 
what  may  be  said,  they  will  remember  little  or  nothing.  Every  point  should  be 
so  presented  as  to  draw  out  the  scholars'  minds.  What  they  have  learned 
already,  by  observation  or  inquiry,  should  first  be  required.  Then  the  teacher 
should  correct  what  has  been  erroneous  in  their  statements,  and  give  such  infor- 
mation as  they  have  failed  to  present.  And  in  all  cases,  not  only  In  connection 
with  the  oral  lessons,  but  with  the  lessons  in  every  branch,  the  language  of  the 
scholar  should  be  preferred  to  the  formal  and  studied  expression  of  the  scientific 
treatises.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  improve  the  language  of  the  child,  but 
it  should  be  his  own  language,  and  not  the  language  of  another. 
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Metals  and  Minerals. — The  topics  treated  of  may  follow  this  direction  :  differ- 
ence between  a  metal  and  a  mineral ;  precious  metals;  useful  metals;  heaviest; 
most  useful ;  which  a  fluid  ;  object  lessons  on  metals  and  their  compounds,  and 
the  more  common  kinds  of  minerals. 

Air  and  Water. — Treat  of  their  component  elements;  proportion  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  in  the  air  ;  relation  of  oxygen  to  life ;  to  combustion.  Properties 
of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen. 

Perform  some  simple  experiments  illustrating  the  pressure  of  the  air.  Treat 
of  the  common  properties  and  use  of  water;  the  distinction  between  hard  and 
soft  water  ;  ocean  water. 

In  lessons  on  the  above  subjects,  and  in  future  lessons  on  similar  topics,  it  will 
be  very  important  to  illustrate  the  uses  of  woods,  metals,  elements,  etc.,  in  con- 
nection with  the  common  things  of  every-day  life.  Then  gradually,  the  most  of 
the  instruments  and  processes  pertaining  to  household  and  ordinary  business 
aifairs  will  be  passed  in  review.  Thus  in  connection  with  the  lesson  on  air,  gases 
may  be  spoken  of,  and  the  use  of  carbonic  acid  in  charging  soda  fountains,  rais- 
ing bread,  etc. ;  in  treating  of  heat,  combustion  may  be  spoken  of,  and  the  nature 
and  ascent  of  smoke  explained ;  when  the  uses  of  water  are  considered,  the 
steam-engine  may  be  described  and  explained  ;  the  difference  between  a  locomo- 
tive and  stationary  engine',  between  paddle-wheels  and  propellers,  etc.,  etc. 

Respiration,  Circulation  and  Digestion. — The  chief  parts  of  the  body  have 
been  already  learned  ;  and  if  reviews  of  lessons  given  in  previous  classes  have 
been  properly  followed  up,  the  scholars  are  familiar  with  the  general  structure  of 
the  body  so  as  to  be  ready  for  farther  advances  in  physiology.  Special  attention 
will  now  be  given  to  the  organs  of  respiration,  circulation  and  digestion  ;  and  the 
teacher  will  treat  specifically,  of  the  structure  and  offices  of  the  lungs ;  their 
capacity,  exercises  for  their  healthy  development ;  respiration ;  obstructed 
action  ;  process  of  purifying  the  blood ;  carbonic  acid  of  the  breath,  how  formed, 
its  amount,  composition,  weight,  and  relation  to  life ;  with  illustrative  experi- 
ments ;  speak  of  burning  charcoal  in  a  close  room ;  ventilation.  The  teacher 
will  treat  of  the  structure  and  offices  of  the  heart,  together  with  the  arterial  and 
venous  systems ;  and  of  the  structure  and  offices  of  the  stomach,  mastication,  the 
teeth,  saliva,  digestion,  chyme,  chyle,  nutrition ;  impurities ;  waste  of  the  system. 
Low  repaired,  proper  and  improper  food,  eating  too  much,  too  fast,  too  often,  late 
in  the  evening,  irregularity  of  meals ;  dyspepsia. 

National  and  State  Governments. — The  National  government  will  be  fully  con- 
sidered at  a  later  period,  when  the  Constitution  is  the  subject  of  study.  But  it 
is  well  at  this  point  to  review  some  of  its  leading  features  in  connection  and 
comparison  with  those  of  the  State.  Let  the  latter  be  clearly  presented  and 
understood. 

Reading. — This  exercise  should  now  begin  to  rise  above  the  plane  of  mere 
practice  in  elocution,  definitions  and  the  study  of  language,  into  that  of  the 
simpler  elements  of  rhetoric.  The  figures  of  speech  that  may  be  found  in  the 
reading  lessons  should  sometimes  be  examined  and  analyzed ;  varieties  and  con- 
trasts of  style  pointed  out,  and  an  attempt  made  to  beget  an  interest  in  literature 
of  a  pure  and  elevating  kind.  Committing  to  memory  choice  gems  of  prose  or 
poetry  and  reciting  them,  is  highly  recommended. 
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Compositions. — This  essential  branch  of  study  must  be  followed  up  systemati- 
cally and  critically.  Nothing  so  useful  can  supply  its  place.  The  scholars  by 
this  time,  should  be  able  to  write  a  letter  in  a  creditable  manner,  the  date,  name 
of  the  person  written  to,  name  of  writer,  all  properly  placed,  the  chirography 
even  and  well  formed,  the  capitalization  correct,  and  the  letter  folded,  inclosed 
and  superscribed  neatly  and  correctly.  They  should  have  acquired  much  facility 
also  in  writing  impromptu  compositions  on  any  given  subject.  Formal  and  elab- 
orate compositions  of  considerable  length  must  not  yet  be  exacted. 

Sixth  Class. —  Oral  Instruction.— Mechanicid  powers;  electricity  and  magnetism; 
sound;  light;  heat;  historical  sketches,  Alfred,  Elizabeth,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Napoleon  the 
Great,  Jefferson,  Webster,  Calhoun,  Clay;  Physiology  completed. 

Reading  and  Sjidling. — Fourth  Eeader  concluded;  Fifth  Reader  to  100th  page;  text-book 
of  History;  finish  the  speller  and  review. 

Gram7nar. — To  the  verb. 

Arithmetic. — To  Equation  of  Payments,  2.30th  page,  and  review ;  exercises  as  before ;  Mental 
Arithmetic  begun. 

Geography. — To  Africa ;  map  drawing  from  memory. 

Writing. — This  may  be  made  an  exercise  in  book-keeping  with  such  scholars  as  desire  it. 
History. — To  the  Constitution,  and  review. 

Compositions,  Recitations,  Declamations,  Abstracts  and  Written  Reviews. 
Morals  and  Manners,  Singing,  Vocal  and  Physical  Exercises. . 

Oral  Instruction. — The  Mechanical  Powers  offer  a  very  interesting  field  for 
instruction.  Let  the  illustrations  be  drawn  from  as  familiar  sources  as  possible, 
and  the  scholars  enticed  to  exercise  their  own  minds  freely ;  treat  of  Gravity,  its 
relations  to  force  and  motion ;  also  of  perpetual  motion,  and  why  it  is  impossible. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism. — Illustrate  the  production  of  Electrlty,  and  proper- 
ties of  attraction  and  repulsion,  by  simple  experiments,  with  a  piece  of  silk,  wool- 
len cloth,  etc.  Treat  of  conductors  and  non-conductors,  lightning  and  lightning 
conductors,  Franklin's  kite ;  properties  of  the  magnet ;  magnetic  needle,  mari- 
ner's compass,  horseshoe  magnet,  telegraph.     Explain  the  latter  fully. 

There  are  numberless  simple  experiments  to  illustrate  these  themes ;  such  as 
the  flying  apart  of  the  hair  when  combed  briskly  in  cold  weather ;  the  effects  of 
water  in  making  it  smooth  ;  the  effects  of  magnetism  as  shown  in  magnetic  toys, 
(swimming  fish,  etc.)  The  experiments  should  be  performed  generally  first,  and 
then  the  lesson  drawn  from  the  phenomena  exhibited.  What  is  done,  in  this 
stage  of  advancement,  is  more  important  than  scientific  theories  on  the  subject. 

Sound. — Illustrate  its  production  by  a  stretched  cord  or  other  vibrating  body. 
Treat  of  the  following  points :  action  of  sound  on  the  ear ;  high  and  low  sounds, 
how  produced ;  relation  of  the  air  to  sound ;  velocity  of  sound ;  thunder ;  the 
human  voice;  varieties  of  the  human  voice;  name  twenty  different  kinds  of 
sound;  whispering  gallery  ;  ear  trumpet ;  musical  instruments ;  bells. 

Light. — Treat  of  luminous  bodies ;  velocity  of  light ;  difference  between  the 
light  of  the  sun  and  that  of  the  moon  ;  laws  of  reflection  ;  mirrors ;  refraction ; 
(experiment — a  piece  of  money  In  a  bowl  of  water ;)  action  of  the  microscope 
and  telescope ;  solar  spectrum ;  rainbow ;  structure  and  action  of  the  eye ;  dan- 
gers to  the  eye  from  excessive  use,  bad  light  and  fine  print;  how  cats  and  other 
animals  see  in  the  night;  cause  of  color;  twilight. 

Heat. — Explain  and  apply  the  principles  of  the  following  topics  and  Illustrate 
them  as  far  as  practicable.     Sources  of  heat ;  sensations  of  heat  and  cold ;  burn- 
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ing  glasses;  good  and  poor  conductors ;  clothing;  structure  of  ice  houses;  con- 
traction and  expansion  ;  putting  tire  on  wheel ;  fire  bellows ;  thermometer ;  glass 
cracked  by  hot  water ;  why  clocks  go  faster  in  cold  weather  than  warm  ;  how  to 
regulate  a  pendulum  clock  when  it  gains  or  loses  time ;  freezing  water ;  heat 
absorbed  by  change  from  solid  to  liquid  state  ;  freezing  mixture  of  salt  and  ice  ; 
cooling  a  heated  room  by  sprinkling  water  on  the  floor ;  boiling  water ;  steam 
and  its  force ;  flame,  how  produced ;  carbon ;  wick  of  candle,  why  not  con- 
sumed ;  use  of  glass  chimney  to  a  lamp  ;  gas  for  lighting  houses  ;  use  of  blower 
in  kindling  a  fire;  action  of  a  chimney;  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  stoves, 
as  compared  with  the  old  fashioned  fireplaces. 

Geography. — Let  the  teachers  be  careful  not  to  fall  into  the  lifeless  routine 
method  of  text-book  question  and  answer,  but  to  teach  mainly  by  topics,  used  in 
various  and  interesting  ways. 

Arithmetic. — Nothing  has  been  expressly  said  thus  far  in  this  Manual  about  the 
use  of  the  blackboard.  But  the  vailue  set  on  this  instrumentality  by  the  school 
authorities  might  have  been  gathered  from  the  frequent  directions  involving  its 
use.  It  is  indispensable  to  a  well  ordered  school.  There  are  numberless  oc- 
casions, in  connection  with  various  studies,  especially  with  arithmetic,  when  the 
inspiration  and  success  of  the  lesson  depend  on  the  class  lining  the  room  at  work 
on  the  blackboard.  It  is  a  bad  sign  as  to  the  methods  pursued  in  a  class  when 
the  blackboards  are  wholly  or  mainly  occupied  with  drawings  and  verses,  thus 
indicating  that  they  are  not  valued  and  used  as  helps  to  recitation.  These 
remarks  are  applicable  to  all  the  classes  throughout. 

Grammar. — This  is  now  to  be  taken  up  as  a  text-book  study  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  not  desirable  that  the  niceties  of  criticism,  which  make  up  the  chief  part  of 
the  text-book,  should  receive  attention.  For  correctness  in  speaking  and  writing 
is  acquired  more  from  practice,  and  the  reading  of  pure,  elegant  models,  than 
from  the  knowledge  of  rules,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  time  of  grammar  scholars 
must  be  devoted  to  those  studies  that  will  yield  practical  fruits.  The  chief  prin- 
ciples of  construction  and  syntax  are  all  that  are  necessary,  and  it  is  especially 
enjoined  not  to  waste  time  in  memorizing  the  definitions  and  rules  of  the  text- 
book when  what  they  attempt  to  express  is  really  understood. 

Compositions. — The  scholars  are  now  becoming  old  enough  to  extend  the 
range  of  their  exercises  in  this  important  branch  ;  and  every  practicable  device 
must  be  instituted  to  test  and  enlarge  their  knowledge  of  language,  through  its 
instrumentality. 

FiFxn  Class. —  Oral  Instruction. — Geology,  meteorologj',  astronomy;  historical  sketches; 
Lincoln,  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan ;  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  Eome, 
Jerusalem,  Athens. 

Compositions,  Declamations,  Abstracts,  Written  Reviews. 

Reading  and  Spelling. — Fifth  Reader  finished ;  analysis  of  derivative  and  compound  words, 
with  meaning  and  use  of  the  more  common  prefixes  and  affixes;  reviews  and  test  exercises 
in  spelling. 

Grammar, — completed;  parsing  from  reading  book. 

Geograjjhy, — completed,  and  reviewed:  physical  geography  specially  considered;  use  of 
globes. 

History. — Text-book  completed  and  reviewed. 

Aritlimetic— To  currencies,  page  256,  and  review;  ratio,  simple  and  compound  proportion. 
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profit  and  loss,  each  by  analysis  only;  mental  arithmetic;  ready  reckoning;  exercises  in 
combining  series  of  numbers. 

Writing. — The  elements  of  book-keeping  embraced  in  this  exercise,  if  desired. 
Singing,  Drawing,  Vocal  and  Physical  Exercises,  Morals  and  Manners. 
Oral  Instruction. — Only,  the  elements  of  the  sciences  named  under  this  head 
are  to  be  treated  of;  as  for  instance,  a  few  lessons  on  the  geological  formation  of 
the  United  States,  and  especially  of  Massachusetts ;  coal-fields;  mineral  ores; 
fossiliferous  rocks.  A  few  lessons  on  the  earth  and  its  motions ;.  change  of  sea- 
sons ;  difference  in  the  length  of  days  and  nights  at  different  seasons  of  the  year ; 
length  of  longest  day  at  the  equator ;  at  the  tropics ;  at  the  polar  circles ;  at  the 
poles ;  tides ;  solar  system ;  the  sun,  its  ofEce,  distance,  magnitude,  spots ;  the 
moon,  its  size,  distance,  different  phases;  eclipses  of  sun  and  moon;  planets; 
their  relative  size,  and  satellites ;  comets  ;  fixed  stars.  A  few  lessons  on  winds, 
clouds,  fogs,  dew,  frost,  rain,  snow,  hail,  ice. 

Geography. — The  scholars  should  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  terrestrial 
globe  so  as  to  be  able  to  solve  such  problems  as  these :  to  find  the  length  of  a 
degree  of  longitude  at  any  given  latitude ;  to  find  the  hours  of  sunrise  and  sun- 
set, and  the  length  of  day  and  night  at  a  given  place  on  a  given  day ;  to  find 
how  long  the  sun  shines  without  setting  at  any  given  place  in  the  north  frigid 
zone,  and  how  long  it  is  invisible,  etc. 

But  few  explicit  directions  are  given  in  relation  to  the  fifth  class.  For  most  of 
the  work  that  they  are  to  accomplish  Is  by  way  of  review,  and  attention  to  those 
broader  and  higher  relations  of  study,  which  cannot  be  strictly  defined  and  regu- 
lated. Much  In  the  control  of  the  studies  of  this  class  must  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  teachers.  But  enough  has  been  already  said  throughout  this  Man- 
ual to  Impart  clear  conceptions  of  what  should  be  the  inspirations  of  the  school- 
room, and  what  are  the  grand  results  to  be  attained. 

Final  Remarks. — This  Manual  closes  at  this  point  for  the  present,  as  the  school 
committee  are  not  yet  prepared  to  put  their  views  of  the  work  of  the  High 
School  Into  explicit  form. 

The  directions  that  have  been  made,  It  must  be  understood,  are  not  intended 
to  limit  and  hamper  the  teachers.  The  design  is  to  establish  a  uniform  minimum 
of  attainments,  so  that  one  class  may  be  readily  compared  with  any  other  of  the 
same  rank,  and  the  teachers  may  realize  the  existence  of  a  well  understood 
system,  that  is  to  organize  all  their  labors.  Beyond  securing  these  ends,  the 
teachers  may  make  the  course  of  study  as  elastic  and  comprehensive  as  may  be 
pleasant  and  practicable. 

Every  teacher  should  have,  posted  up  in  the  school-room,  an  established  order 
of  exercises  for  each  day  in  the  week,  assigning  a  definite  time  for  the  begin- 
ning and  ending  of  each  exercise,  together  with  the  times  for  and  topics  of  study, 
as  well  as  recitations. 

It  Is  a  grave  charge  against  our  Common  School  system,  that  its  rigid  classifica- 
tion and  methods  tend  to  repress  all  genius  and  special  aptitudes,  and  reduce  the 
scholars  to  a  dead  level  of  effort  and  culture,  destructive  of  the  best  offices  of 
the  mind.  It  Is  believed  that  the  modifications  of  the  prevalent  methods  intro- 
duced by  this  Manual  will  enable  the  teachers  to  develop  and  foster,  to  some 
degree,  marked  aptitudes  of  mind,  so  that  they  can  Indicate  to  parents  what  oc- 
cupations will  be  best  adapted  to  their  children  In  after-life.     This  point  is  seri- 
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ously  uro-ed  on  the  attention  of  the  teachers.  And  in  this  connection,  it  is  en- 
joined, that  where  a  scholar  manifests  an  evident  mental  incapacity  for  average 
attainment  in  any  particular  study,  it  shall  be  taken  into  reasonable  consideration 
in  making  up  the  estimates  of  scholarship. 

It  has  been  explicitly  and  repeatedly  stated  that  improper  habits  of  speech  are 
not  often  corrected  by  means  of  a  knowledge  of  grammatical  rules,  but  rather 
through  attention  to  the  forms  in  use  in  good  society,  and  to  pure  and  elegant 
models  in  literature.  Let  this  fact  have  its  due  influence.  Habits  are  to  be  cor- 
rected, not  rules  learned.  There  is  a  method  so  excellent  for  the  reformation  of 
of  bad  habits  in  the  use  of  language,  that  it  is  here  expressly  prescribed.  Let 
the  scholars  be  instructed  to  take  note  of  all  mistakes  or  inelegancies  of  speech 
that  they  may  notice  in  their  teachers,  companions,  friends,  etc.,  and  at  stated 
times  let  their  records  form  the  subject  of  conversation  and  counsel. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  formal  verbal  definitions  in  the 
school  books  most  frequently  only  substitute  one  unintelligible  word  for  another. 
Let  the  teachers  of  every  grade  make  application  of  the  remarks  on  this  head. 
Let  them  remember  that  they  are  to  explain  words  by  talking  over  the  substance 
of  the  sentences  in  which  they  occur,  in  language  that  shall  be  familiar  and 
intelligible  to  the  scholars. — Adopted  by  the  School  Commitlee,  December  30,  18G7. 

Text-books  referred  to  in  this  Manual. — Sargent's  Readers ;  Greenleafs  Arith- 
metic ;  Colton's  Geographies ;  Kerl's  Grammar ;  Lossing's  History  of  the  United 
States. 


NORTON. 

^nother  imperative  want  in  our  schools  is  an  increase  in  the  length 
and  number  of  school  terms  during  the  year.  It  does  not  suffice  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  the  law.  Six  months  of  school  is  not 
enough  for  any  district  in  town.  The  long  vacations,  consequent 
upon  the  present  arrangement,  absorb  so  much  of  the  mental  disci- 
pline and  personal  habit,  acquired  by  pupils  during  tenn-time,  as  to 
make  repellative,  not  progressive,  the  labors  of  our  teachers  in  their 
schools.  Let  there  be  a  refonn  in  this,  if  you  would  have  your  schools 
what  they  should  be,  and  responding  to  the  wants  of  the  age.  Three 
terms  of  three  months  each,  with  a  long  vacation  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  would  come  nearer  to  meeting  the  wants  of  our 
schools  in  this  respect,  than  the  present  arrangement. 

There  is  still  another  want  to  which  we  will  briefly,  and  with  due 
respect,  refer ;  and  that  is,  dispensing  with  the  prudential  committee 
system,  and  adopting  that  which  now  is  deemed  essential  in  every 
well-regulated  community,  for  the  substantial  good  and  progress  of 
our  American  Common  School.  "We  refer  to  the  system  of  manage- 
ment now  prevalent  in  our  large  towns  and  cities,  where  some  of  our 
very  best  schools  are  found.  It  gives  unity  and  efficiency,  thorough- 
ness and  progressiveuess.     It  is  economical  and  unifoi-m,  securing  the 
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best  service,  and  applying  it  in  the  right  place,  and  at  the  right  time. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  cheap  method,  and  the  surest  to  win,  in  the  long 
run.  We  hope  the  time  will  come  when  this  system  will  be  fairly 
tested  in  Norton,  and  afford  to  the  people  all  those  advantages  enjoyed 
in  many  parts  of  New  England. 

School  Commiitee.—DAN'-L  S.  C.  M.  Potter,  Heney  C.  Fay,  Augustus  Lane. 

REHOBOTH. 

We  are  well  aware  that  much  fault  has  been  found  with  those 
employmg  teachers,  expressly  in  cases  when  the  duty  has  devolved 
upon  the  town  committee ;  but  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  our  best  teachers  are  constantly  leaving  us  for  other  places  on 
account  of  the  more  liberal  compensation  offered  them,  and  we  submit 
that  it  becomes  necessary  to  conform  ourselves  to  wages  paid  in 
adjoining  towns  or  be  content  with  inferior  teachers.  By  reference  to 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of- the  Board  of  Education,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  average  wages  of  teachers,  including  board  paid  in  this  town, 
are  below  the  average  of  the  country  towns  of  the  State. 

We  confess,  however,  that  the  present  condition  of  our  affairs  is 
extremely  complicated  and  calcu^lated  to  increase  our  expenses  without 
a  corresponding  benefit  to  the  schools,  and  your  committee  would 
respectfully  submit,  in  view  of  the  situation,  whether  we  should  not 
lay  aside  our  prejudices  and  at  once  proceed  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
that  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  inevitably  take  place,  viz. :  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  district  system.  In  making  this  suggestion,  your  commit- 
tee are  not  only  fully  aware  of  its  importance  and  the  serious  difficulties 
attending  such  a  change  in  the  administration  of  our  school  affairs, 
but  also  of  the  decided  aversion  of  many  of  our  citizens  to  such  a 
change.  It  must  be  evident,  however,  to  all  that  the  present  condi- 
tion of  affairs  cannot  long  continue,  and,  judging  from  the  past,  the 
contest  between  the  districts  and  the  town  cannot  long  remain  doubt- 
ful. Your  committee,  therefore,  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  should 
give  this  subject  a  serious  and  careful  consideration. 

Disci]plhie. — However  much  individuals  may  faU  in  reducing  their 
theories  to  practice,  it  is  universally  admitted  that  order  and  system 
are  an  important  element  to  enter  into  every  department  of  business  in 
which  we  engage.  To  the  merchant,  the  farmer,  the  mechanic  it  is 
necessary  to  the  complete  accomplishment  of  the  work  undertaken. 
In  all  governments  it  is  necessary,  especially  in  those  that  partake  of 
the  nature  of  our  own ;  for  although  it  has  pledged  to  every  man  the 
right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  it  is  evident  that  in 
many  things  this  personal  hberty  must  be  surrendered  to  the  general 
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welfare  of  the  whole.  In  schools,  the  same  general  laws  exist,  and  no 
school  could  be  successful  in  which  each  scholar  was  not  required  to 
conform  to  fixed  rules  and  regulations,  that  although  they  might 
restrain  to  some  extent  personal  liberty,  would  conduce  to  the  good 
of  the  whole  school. 

The  introduction  of  a  bill  into  the  present  legislature  asking  for  the 
abolition  of  corporal  punishment  in  the  Public  Schools  of  this  State, 
has  excited  extensive  and  interesting  discussion  upon  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  discipline.  While  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  com- 
plete authority  upon  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  necessary  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  school,  it  has  been  made  equally  clear  that  nothing 
is  so  completely  successful  in  accomplishing  this  object  as  moral  train- 
ing ;  and  that  should  cases  occur  in  which  sevei-er  measures  are  neces- 
sary, it  is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  seek  to  avoid, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  use  of  the  rod  and  the  ferule. 

Sclwol  Committee.— Wu.  L.  Pierce,  Haile  S.  Luther,  Wm.  A.  King. 

SEEKONK. 

During  the  past  year,  no  male  teachers  were  employed  in  our  Public 
Schools.  Formerly  they  were  almost  exclusively  employed  for  the 
winter  term.  It  is,  perhaps,  well  for  us  to  stop  and  inquire.  What 
has  been  the  effect  of  this  change  of  teachei-s  in  our  schools  ?  We 
think  it  must  have  been  observed  by  all  acquainted  Avith  the  subject, 
that  formerly  scholars  not  unfrequently  attended  our  Common  Schools 
until  they  were  twenty  years  or  more  of  age ; — now  very  few  attend 
over  seventeen.  Boys  of  that  age,  and  older,  generally  leave  our  Pub- 
lic, for  some  Private  or  High  School,  outside  the  town,  or  engage  in 
business.  With  the  above-named  fact  before  us,  the  question  arises. 
Are  our  schools  as  advanced  as  formerly  ?  We  think  they  are.  We 
find  in  many  of  our  schools  pupils  of  twelve  years,  as  advanced  in 
geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  the  other  branches  usually  taught, 
as  those  of  fifteen  were,  years  ago.  This  is  probably  owing  in  part  to 
the  superior  advantages  enjoyed,— a  better  system  of  instruction,  and 
perhaps  in  some  measure  to  better  school  books.  Formerly,  doubts 
were  expressed  in  relation  to  females  being  able  to  govern  our  schools 
during  the  winter  term,  when  large  scholars  are  in  attendance ;  but 
experience  has  shown  their  ability  to  govern  as  well  as  to  instruct. 
Generally,  we  have  as  good  order  in  our  schools  as  when  male  teachers 
were  employed. 

Formerly  the  ferule  was  considered  an  indispensable  article  in  the 
school-room,  and  daily  applied  to  ofienders, — moral  restraint  was 
rarely  exercised,  and  order  was  enforced  by  fear  rather  than  by  love. 
43 
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The  discipline  of  the  school-room  is  of  great  importance.  It  should  be 
such  as  to  implant  right  principles  of  action,  and  accustom  the  pupil 
to  habitual  self-control. 

While  the  government  of  the  school-room  should  not  be  one  simply 
of  fear,  care  should  be  exercised  that  it  be  not  of  a  weak  or  imbecile 
character ; — it  should  be  not  only  kind,  but  inflexibly  firm.  A  blow- 
may  secure  partial  submission,  but  a  right  principle  implanted  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupil,  secures  not  merely  present  obedience,  but  makes 
the  pupil  in  the  future,  the  good  citizen,  an  honor  to  himself,  and  a 
blessing  to  the  community. 

School  Committee.— J osEFH  Bkown,  S.  iM.  Nash,  S.  H.  Goff. 

SOMERSET. 

We  see  the  necessity  of  granting  a  greater  amount  of  recreation  to 
the  pupils  in  our  schools,  more  especially  in  direct  proportion  as  they 
are  kept  quiet  while  in  the  school-room.  Teachers  are  apt  to  demand 
of  young  pupils  what  they  cannot  reasonably  expect  of  older  ones. 
They,  with  an  apparent  demeanor  of  rage,  will  exact  quietude  of 
small  children  which  every  law  of  their  physical  nature  condemns  as 
repulsive  to  the  continuation  of  exact  organic  proportion  and  their 
healthy  action. 

It  is  unnatural  for  any  vitalized  human  being  to  keep  in  one  position 
for  any  great  length  of  time,  at  once ;  and  in  direct  proportion  to  their 
earlier  years  is  this  manifested  in  the  change  in  position — in  the  rest- 
lessness of  their  bodily  natures. 

How  hard  should  we  regard  the  task,  for  us  to  be  obliged  to  be 
2)inned  in  one  position  while  some  other  individual  was  engaged  for 
six  hours  every  day,  in  reading  ancient  history  in  the  Greek  language 
or  in  speaking  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  or  in  any  other,  to  us,  unmean- 
ing and  unintelligible  words.  We  too  often  fall  into  the  eiTor  that 
small  children  can  understand  what  we  are  saying  when  talking  to 
more  advanced  pupils.  The  fact  should  be  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  all  who  have  to  do  with  children,  that  young  minds  need  but  little 
at  a  time,  and  that  of  a  quality  which  may  strengthen  and  profit, 
rather  than  overtax  and  enfeeble.  The  cramping  influence  of  strait- 
jacket  quietude  has  done  more  towards  forming  an  early  dislike  for 
the  school-room  than  all  other  things  combined.  We  always  like  to 
see  good  order  prevail  in  school,  and  shall  not  be  disappointed  in  our 
expectations,  if  we  give  our  children  suflicient  exercise  out-doors  in 
the  pure  atmosphere.  The  mind  and  body  must  each  receive  their 
proper  amount  of  exercise,  that  the  physical  and  intellectual  natures 
may  not  lose  their  relative  proportion. 
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In  some  of  our  schools,  we  have  recommended  greater  number  of 
intermissions  to  be  given  to  the  junior  members,  and  the  result  has 
proved  more  than  we  even  dared  to  anticipate.  Lessons  have  been 
more  perfectly  learned,  and  thoroughly  understood ;  recitations  have 
been  more  prompt ;  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  pupils  has  been 
much  improved.  The  discipline,  while  in  the  school-room,  has  been 
nearly  perfect ;  and  at  a  much  less  cost  of  words  by  the  teacher,  and 
personal  restraints  to  the  pujDils.  To  the  old  dogmas  and  transmitted 
errors  of  inherited  customs,  of  three  hours'  physical  inaction,  we  say 
farewell!  Your  past  influence  has  been  fraught  with  evil;  your 
history  is  written  on  the  tombstone  of  the  early  dead;  and  your 
present  features  are  associated  with  the  torments  of  physical  pain. 

Let  our  children  have  more  recreation  and  they  will  repay  us  with 
good  behavior. 

School  Committee. — F.  A.  Shurtliff,  D.  R.  Pcrington,  Daniel  Wilbuk,  Jr. 

SWANSEA. 

Truant  Law. — At  a  town  meeting  held  Xovember  5,  1867,  the 
following  by-laws  were  adopted,  and,  when  approved  by  the  Court, 
will  be  operative : — 

"The  following  provisions  and  by-laws  respecting  children  are 
hereby  established  by  the  town  of  Swansea,  and  in  town  meeting  it  is 
voted  as  follows : 

"  Sect.  1.  The  almshouse  in  said  town  of  Swansea,  is  hereby  estab- 
lished, assigned  and  provided  as  the  institution  of  instruction,  house 
of  reformation,  or  suitable  situation  for  the  restraint,  confinement  and 
instruction  of  any  minor  of  said  town,  convicted  of  being  an  habitual 
truant,  or  of  any  child  convicted  of  not  attending  school  and  of  being 
without  any  regular  and  lawful  occupation,  and  growing  up  in  igno- 
rance, in  said  town,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years. 

"  Sect.  2.  Any  minor  of  said  town,  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
sixteen  years,  convicted  of  being  an  habitual  truant,  or  of  not  attend- 
ing school,  and  of  being  without  any  regular  and  lawful  occupation, 
and  growing  up  in  ignorance,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing twenty  dollars,  or  be  committed  to  the  almshouse  for  such  time, 
not  exceeding  two  years,  as  the  justice  or  court  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  same  may  determine. 

"  Sect.  3.  The  town  of  Swansea  shall  annually,  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing, appoint  three  or  more  persons,  who  alone  shall  be  authorized,  in 
case  of  a  violation  of  the  foregoing  provisions  and  by-laws,  to  make 
the  complaint  and  carry  into  execution  the  judgments  thereon." 

May  the  need  of  enfoi'cement  be  far  distant ! 

Chairman, — J.  W.  Osborn. 
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TAUNTON. 

The  condition  of  our  schools  during  the  year  has  been  in  a  large 
measure  satisfactory. 

Good  discii^line  has  become  so  general  throughout  the  city  that  the 
community  would  now  learn  with  surprise  of  a  case  of  general  insub- 
ordination, such  as  but  a  few  years  ago  was  certain  every  winter  to 
render  more  or  less  of  our  District  Schools  worse  than  useless. 

Through  a  uniform  education  in  our  High  School  of  most  of  our 
teachers,  we  have  acquired  uniform  methods  of  instruction  and  disci- 
pline throughout  the  city.  Even  a  casual  observer  must  notice  that 
while  discipline  has  been  growing  better,  the  means  of  enforcing  it 
have  been  growing  milder. 

Corporal  punishment  that  has  of  late  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
unwise  discussion,  in  some  parts  of  our  Commonwealth,  (perhaps  aris- 
ing from  its  abuse,)  is  getting  more  and  more  into  disuse  in  our  city, 
not  by  the  law  of  the  State,  nor  of  the  school  committee  forbidding  its 
infliction  whenever  the  necessity  arises,  but  by  those  silent  laws  and 
influences  of  our  modern  civilization  that  are  excluding  the  necessity 
itself. 

Decisive  gain  has  been  made  by  avoiding  the  frequent  changes  of 
teachers  incident  to  the  old  district  system,  and  employing,  as  far  as 
practicable,  permanent  teachers  throughout  the  year. 

As  a  judicious  choice  of  tools  and  machinery  is  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  the  manufacturer,  the  mechanic  and  the  farmer,  and  as  none 
of  these  classes  can  afibrd  to  neglect  to  adopt  any  great  improvements 
that  are  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  implements  of  his  trade,  so  no 
school  committee  ought  to  tolerate  the  wasteful  disregard  of  economy, 
attendant  upon  using  any  but  the  best  text-books  in  our  schools  ;  but 
should  make  changes  therein  whenever  study,  experience  and  inven- 
tion have  contrived  new  books  that  are  clearly  and  decidedly  better 
than  the  old. 

School  Committee. — Harrison  Tweed,  Erastus  Maltby,  Andrew  Pollard,  Mor- 
timer Blake,  W.  E.  Fuller,  S.  D.  Presbrey,  T.  J.  LoxHRor,  Tho.  T.  Richmond. 


WESTPORT. 

Moral  and  Religious  Instruction. — "Whoever  may  engage  in  the 
liigh  and  noble  work  of  cultivating  the  intellectual  faculties  of  children, 
should  not  forget  that  there  are  moral  as  well  as  mental  principles  to 
be  inculcated. 

A  teacher  who  has  within  herself  the  high  nature  of  her  calling,  will 
understand  the  intimate  connection  between  moral  development  and 
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intellectual  growth,  and  she  should  not  neglect  to  labor  zealously, 
faithfully  and  conscientiously,  to  impress  upon  the  sensitive  minds  of 
those  little  ones  which  may  come  under  her  watchful  care,  the  mighty 
principles  of  morality  and  virtue — the  great  balance-wheels  of  society. 

A  teacher  who  possesses  a  stainless  character,  who  is  actuated  by  a 
spirit  of  Christianity,  who  breathes  through  her  daily  instructions  a 
tone  of  true  piety,  who  throws  around  her  a  moral  atmosphere  im- 
pregnated with  obedience,  honesty,  truthfulness,  justice,  love  to  God 
and  love  to  man — such  a  person  will  be  loved  by  her  pupils,  respected 
by  employers,  be  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  community  where  she  may 
reside,  and  be  able  to  faithfully  discharge  the  duty  for  which  she  is 
responsible  not  only  to  man  but  the  Great  Teacher  of  mankind. 

We  cannot  fail  to  realize  the  vital  importance  of  combining  mental 
with  intellectual  culture,  the  former  being  absolutely  essential  to  a 
right  and  successful  use  of  the  latter.  Our  Public  School  teachers  are 
required  to  possess  a  "  good  moral  character."  Denominational  pecu- 
liarities should  have,  of  course,  no  place  in  our  system  of  education. 
Some  portion  of  the  Holy  Bible  is  required  to  be  read  daily,  and  this 
exercise  should  be  conducted  with  profound  reverence,  and  the  lesson 
which  it  may  teach  conveyed  to  the  pupils'  minds  by  earnest  remarks 
of  the  teacher. 

Let  the  school-room  be  a  nursery  of  pure  and  noble  qualities.  Be 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  detect  any  inclination  to  depart  from  the 
right.  Impress  upon  the  infant  the  inestimable  value  of  obedience, 
honesty,  truthfulness  and  charity,  and  labor  incessantly,  both  by  pre- 
cept and  examj^le,  to  break  up  vicious  habits  where  they  may  have 
been  formed,  endeavoring  to  promote  a  feeling  of  self-respect,  and  to 
establish  those  sublime  vix-tues  which  will  elevate  them  to  positions  of 
usefulness,  honor  and  trust. 

School  Committee.— A.    Franklin    Rowland,  Chairman  ;    Charles  F.  Sherman, 
Secretary ;    Cortez  Allen. 


PLYMOUTH     COUNTY 


ABINGTON. 


Parental  influence  has  much  to  do  with  the  success  or  defeat  of  #the 
best  plans  we  can  devise  for  the  education  of  the  young.  Those  chil- 
dren that  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  good  home,  where  a  deep  interest 
is  shown  in  their  welfare,  and  every  possible  effort  is  made  to  secure 
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their  highest  good,  become  ornaments  to  our  schools  by  their  faithful- 
ness in  study  and  exemplary  conduct;  while  they  who  have  never 
shared  this  kindly  home  influence,  who  have  never  been  taught  by 
precept  and  example,  that  true  mental  greatness  should  find  its  con- 
summation in  moral  goodness,  are  poorly  fitted  to  enter  upon  a  course 
of  study  designed  to  qualify  them  for  future  usefulness  and  enjoy- 
ment. Let  children  be  taught  at  home  to  be  obedient  to  wholesome 
restraint,  to  be  punctual  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty,  and  faithful 
in  fulfilling  every  worthy  mission,  and  the  work  of  educating  the 
yoimg  will  assume  a  new  aspect,  and  be  prosecuted  with  greater  zeal. 

The  difiei-ent  degrees  of  excellence  to  be  observed  in  school  are,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  results  of  the  various  methods  of  tuition  and 
discipline.  Teachers  cannot  be  too  thoroughly  educated  for  their 
calling.  A  correct  knowledge  of  the  various  sciences  to  be  taught,  a 
careful  acquaintance  with  the  ability  and  disposition  of  the  pupil,  an 
ardent  love  for  the  development  of  the  human  mind,  a  just  appreci- 
ation of  the  true  and  beautiful  in  art  and  nature,  and  a  sound  judg- 
ment in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  discipline  and  welfare  of  those 
to  be  instructed,  are  qualifications  indispensable  to  a  teacher's  highest 
success. 

To-day,  within  the  walls  of  our  school-rooms  are  gathered  the 
future  citizens  who  will  assume  the  positions  of  honor  and  responsi- 
bility, when  they,  who  now  hold  them,  have  passed  from  earth.  How 
important  it  is  that  the  education  they  are  now  receiving,  be  of  such 
a  character  as  to  qualify  them  for  the  intelligent  discharge  of  the 
sacred  trusts  soon  to  be  committed  to  their  care.  The  humble  citizen 
and  the  exalted  statesman  should  be  guided  by  a  broad  and  compre- 
hensive intelligence.  The  age  demands  a  more  general  culture.  The 
need  is  felt  in  our  workshops,  in  our  places  of  business,  and  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation.  The  powers  of  thought  and  action,  which  are 
the  possession  of  every  child,  requii-e  a  constant  training,  that  they 
may  observe  accurately,  think  independently,  and  act  wisely.  This  is 
the  culture  that  every  youth  in  the  land  should  receive.  Through  its 
instrumentality,  whatever  is  true  and  beautiful  in  the  world  will  be 
enjoyed,  whatever  is  Avonderful  and  sublime  in  nature  will  be  admired, 
whatever  is  remarkable  in  science  will  be  investigated,  and  whatever 
is  striking  in  history  will  awaken  enthusiasm. 

School  Committee. — Samuel  Dyer,  James  H.  Gleason,  Franklin  Poole. 

BRIDGEWATER. 

In  some  localities,  and  by  some  people,  the  school  committee  seem 
to  be  regarded  as  the  common  foe  of  teacher,  children  and  parent 
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alike.  Their  conduct  of  schools,  their  employment  of  teachers,  and 
their  action  in  respect  to  books,  buildings  and  discipline  are  criticized 
with  the  greatest  severity.  They  are  often  accused  of  a  prodigal  use 
of  school  funds.  They  are  often  regarded  as  unjust  when  they 
demand  thorough  instruction  and  a  healthy  discipline  in  school,  and 
will  keep  in  their  employ  only  those  teachers  who  can  furnish  the  one 
and  enforce  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  teacher  fail  of 
accomplishing  all  that  is  expected  of  him,  either  in  instruction  or 
discipline,  they  are  often  said  to  be  indifferent  to  the  interests  intrusted 
to  their  special  care.  All  this  is  exceedingly  embarrassing  officially, 
and  unpleasant  personally.  If  you  Avould  have  your  school  committee 
do  their  Avhole  duty  faithfully,  and  without  let  or  hindrance,  you  must 
give  them  your  confidence  and  your  support.  You  must  not  pennit 
yourselves  to  criticize  their  conduct  and  action  until  you  know  that 
you  comprehend  all  the  necessities  of  the  case.  But  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  do,  you  must  co-operate  with  them  heartily  and  earnestly, 
in  all  their  various  plans  and  purposes.  The  office  of  school  commit- 
tee is  not  one  to  be  sought  after  or  coveted.  The  compensation  is 
entirely  inadequate  to  the  time  spent  and  the  energies  employed. 
Only  a  deep  and  earnest  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  can  induce 
any  suitable  person  to  accept  the  office.  Then  regard  them  only  as 
true  and  upright  men.  Impute  to  them  none  other  than  good  motives 
and  honest  purposes.  Recognize  and  appreciate  their  deep  concern  in 
the  welfare  of  your  children.  In  your  final  estimate  of  their  services, 
judge  of  them  not  hastily,  but  after  a  proper  examination  of  all  the 
facts,  and  as  you  jvidge  of  men  generally  in  the  other  offices  of  life. 
And  when  they  err, — as  they  often  must, — overlook  their  fault  just  so 
far  as  it  is  right  that  you  should.  But  if  they  prove  unfaithful  ser- 
vants of  yours,  if  they  are  really  unworthy  your  confidence  and  sup- 
port, never  re-appoint  them  to  an  office  which  they  have  filled  so 
dishonorably  to  themselves  and  to  you. 

School   Co?«m«ee.— Philander    Leach,    John    A.    Lothrop,    Charles    Clarke 
Harris. 

CARVER. 

Your  children  are  supposed  to  be  in  classes,  and  if  they  are  absent  a 
day,  or  for  a  single  recitation,  it  not  only  puts  them  back  under  dis- 
couragements, but  brings  the  burden  of  two  days'  work  on  them  to  be 
performed  in  one,  or  they  pass  over  a  lesson  unlearned,  which  should 
serve  them  as  a  key  to  unlock  the  mysteries  of  coming  lessons.  In  this 
way  children  soon  become  embarrassed  and  discouraged,  so  as  to  lose 
their  interest,  and  feel  that  they  cannot  accomplish  what  their  fellows 
do.     If  parents  will  take  the  pains  to  make  close  observations  in  regard 
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to  this  point,  they  cannot  fail  to  recognize  it  as  one  of  vital  imj^or- 
tance.  You  will  get  something  of  a  just  idea  of  this,  if,  as'you  visit 
yom-  school  at  the  time  of  its  closing  examination,  you  carefully  look 
over  the  register,  and  note  those  scholars  who  have  been  punctual  and 
constant  in  their  attendance,  and  as  the  examination  passes  before  you, 
you  will  find  those  pupils  as  a  general  thing  to  be  the  ones  who  have 
made  the  greater  progress,  are  the  most  thorough  in  the  branches  they 
have  studied,  and  have  the  higher  standing  in  their  classes.  It  is  not 
the  mere  loss  of  time  with  those  who  are  tardy  or  absent, — it  is  the  loss 
of  position  and  the  advantages  of  position.  The  scholar  loses  explana- 
tions and  illustrations  which  are  given  to  a  whole  class,  which  no 
teacher  can  give  to  separate  individuals  to  make  up  these  losses  with- 
out robbing  the  school  as  a  whole. 

But  the  great  loss  to  the  individual  scholar,  after  all,  is  from  the  fact 
that  he  soon  comes  to  feel  that  he  is  behind  his  fellows,  and  conse- 
quently that  he  is  inferior.  Such  scholar  loses  not  only  courage,  but 
will,  purpose,  energy  and  power.  He  is,  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
somehow  crushed  into  a  condition  of  conscious  inferiority.  Every  day, 
every  portion  of  a  day's  absence  from  his  place  is  a  loss.  Your  child, 
at  its  present  stage  of  life,  can  accomplish  in  a  given  period  of  time 
more  in  the  prosecution  of  appropriate  studies  than  he  will  be  able  to 
if  they  are  left  to  be  taken  up  at  the  meridian  of  life,  when  the  mind 
is  pressed  by  the  cares  of  that  stage  of  life ;  therefore,  a  day's  time  to 
that  child  now  is  worth  at  least  as  much  as  a  day  will  be  worth  at  the 
period  of  ripe  manhood.  If  at  that  period  he  can  command  two,  three 
or  four  dollars  per  day,  then  that  day  to  him  is  now  worth  that 
amount.  If  your  son  has  to  leave  his  business,  in  the  midst  of  man- 
hood's pursuits,  to  learn  what  he  now  can  better  leam  than  then,  will 
not  the  loss  be  the  full  wages  of  a  man  ?  But  for  him  to  struggle  on 
through  life  without  the  culture,  will  make  the  loss  to  him  still  greater. 
Moreover,  these  privileges  are  now  paid  for,  and  by  not  attending  to 
avail  himself  of  the  privileges,  the  money  is  lost,  so  that  if  he  devotes 
riper  years  to  study,  the  price  must  be  paid  over  again.  Parents  and 
guardians  do  well  to  count  the  cost. 
For  the  Commiltee. — William  Leach. 

EAST  BRIDGEWATER. 

Migh  /School — The  town  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  successful 
management  of  its  High  School  during  the  fiist  year  of  its  establish- 
ment. It  has  been  large,  and  its  own  character  and  its  influence  on 
the  other  schools  in  town  have  been  excellent.  No  intelligent  person 
could  visit  it  without  feeling  the  great  advantages  these  young  men 
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and  women  were  enjoying,  and  the  valuable  influence,  both  mental  and 
moral,  on  all  the  members  of  this  truly  democratic  institution.  They 
are  learning  those  higher  branches  necessary  to  fix  their  knowledge  of 
the  lower  ones.  They  are  applying  the  rudiments,  already  familiar, 
in  the  direction  of  more  thoughtful  and  practical  life.  Their  minds 
are  trained  to  comprehend  the  topics  and  princii^les  which  bind  the 
elementary  facts  and  processes  together.  As  book-keeping,  for  example, 
is  related  to  writing,  spelling  and  arithmetic,  so  all  the  High  School 
studies  exercise  and  confirm  the  preparatory  ones.  More  thoughtful, 
more  useful,  members  of  society  are  here  growing  up.  They  are  gain- 
ing what,  but  for  this  school,  would  be  out  of  the  reach  of  many  of  its 
members ;  and  what  is  best  obtained  by  all  of  them  here,  in  their  own 
town,  under  parental  oversight,  knowing  each  other  in  youth  if  they 
are  to  live  together  in  after  years  as  friends  and  neighbors. 

Moreover,  the  other  schools  have  felt  the  benefit  of  the  High  School; 
partly  by  interesting  their  older  pupils  to  prepare  for  it,  and  also  by 
relieving  the  lower  schools  of  one  great  difficulty,  namely,  that  of  hav- 
ing many  classes  in  each  study,  as  in  the  Primer  and  Fourth  Reader, 
or  the  lowest  and  highest  grades  of  arithmetic,  carried  on  in  the  same 
room.  The  most  distant  schools  have  felt  the  impulse  of  the  High 
School  as  well  as  the  others.  West  Crook  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Curtis'  on  the  other,  have  been  equally  improved  by  it.  For,  the 
objection  of  inequality  of  advantage  from  the  High  School  on  account 
of  distance,  is  much  weakened,  both  by  the  influence  just  named,  and 
by  this  fact,  that  its  members  from  the  farthest  points  have  been  at 
least  as  punctual  and  regular  in  attendance,  and  as  successful  in  their 
studies,  as  those  living  near  the  school  building.  The  well  known 
principle,  shown  in  all  public  meetings, — religious,  social  or  political, — 
that  they  who  take  the  most  pains  to  attend,  value,  enjoy  and  profit 
most  by  them,  holds  good  in  the  schools. 

The  vague  impression  that  such  a  school  gives  only  ornamental 
instruction,  well  enough  if  it  can  be  afforded,  but  not  needed  by  plain 
people,  would  be  wiped  away  from  any  one's  mind  who  should  visit  it 
for  an  hour.  He  would  see  the  children  of  the  poorest  among  us  gain- 
ing that  which  is  to  make  their  lives,  on  the  farm,  or  in  the  shop  or 
store,  or  at  home,  more  intelligent  and  successful ;  giving  to  all  an 
equal  opportunity  to  improve  the  gifts  God  has  granted  them.  We 
will  not,  therefore,  envy  our  neighbors  of  richer  towns  the  possession 
of  their  endowed  academies,  with  costly  buildings  and  elegant  equip- 
ment, but  with  the  tuition  fee  before  the  door,  which  must  raise  invid- 
ious distinctions  in  the  community,  and  shut  out  many  children, 
poorer  indeed,  but  no  less  deserving  and  capable,  than  those  who  enter 
with  a  golden  key.  We  think  ourselves  not  less  fortunate,  but  far 
44 
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more  favored,  if  we  can  furnish,  at  some  sacrifice  it  may  be  in  other 
things,  the  best  education  to  be  had  free  to  every  one,  and  a  school 
with  no  money  barrier  about  it,  demanding  only  of  the  applicant  that 
preparation  of  study  which  patience  and  industry  will  give  to  all. 

The  town,  a  year  ago,  made  an  essential  change  in  the  management 
of  its  schools  by  the  abolition  of  the  school  districts  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  municipal  system ;  and,  with  its  accustomed  liberality,  voted 
to  raise  14,000  for  the  support  of  its  Common  Schools,  and  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  Public  High  School — a  sum  one-third 
larger  than  that  raised  for  education  in  any  previous  year.  This  sum 
your  committee  have  earnestly  aimed  to  apply,  with  strict  economy 
and  faithfulness,  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  appropriated. 

A  cursory  view  of  results  under  the  new  system  has  been  given.  It 
is  not  our  purpose  here  to  discuss  its  merits.  It  cannot  be  expected 
by  any  candid  person  that  all  its  superior  advantages  should  be 
developed  in  a  single  year.  Yet  we  can  readily  point  to  some  of  them 
that  are  already  manifest. 

Though  nothing  further  has  been  done  in  the  grading  of  the  Com- 
mon Schools,  owing  to  their  distance  from  each  other,  yet  all  have 
been  made  of  equal  length.  This  has  never  been  effected  before.  The 
most  careful  distribution  of  school  money  has  heretofore  resulted  in  a 
very  unequal  apportionment  of  school  privileges. 

Not  only  has  the  length  of  schools  been  greater  in  the  aggregate, 
but  there  has  been  an  equality  of  length  among  them.  Each  Common 
School  in  town  has  been  continued  thii-ty  weeks,  giving  to  all  of  them, 
with  one  excej)tion,  from  two  to  four  Aveeks  more  than  they  had  last 
year.  And  is  this  a  small  benefit  when  we  consider  that  the  last  weeks 
of  the  school-year  are  confessedly  much  more  valuable  to  regular 
attendants  than  the  same  number  of  weeks  that  precede  ? 

The  municipal  system  will  also  equalize  the  burdens  of  building, 
repairing  and  furnishing  school-houses.  It  will  secure  better  teachers, 
as  a  general  rule — for  the  superintending  committee  will  have  a  wider 
circle  of  teachei's  and  applicants  to  select  from,  and  a  better  opportu- 
nity for  adapting  each  to  the  situation  in  which  he  will  be  most  likely 
to  succeed.  And  if  a  mistake  should  be  made,  and  a  teacher  prove 
incompetent,  he  can  be  quietly  removed,  and  another  and  abler  em- 
ployed, when  such  a  removal  under  the  old  system  would  be  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  fomenting  a  party  contention  productive  of  wider  and 
more  lasting  evils  than  even  the  continuance  of  a  poor  school.  In  a 
word,  the  new  system,  we  believe,  is  preeminently  calculated  to  secure 
the  best  schools,  and  to  extend  their  benefits  uniformly  and  equally 
to  all  parts  of  the  town. 

The  transfer  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  older  scholars  in  town  to 
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the  High  School,  has  rendered  it  exjDedient  in  the  view  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  employ  female  teachers  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
formerly.  We  have  taken  pains  in  the  selection  of  them,  and  for  the 
most  part  have  been  fortunate.  We  have  retained  the  Avell  qualified 
until  compelled  to  part  with  them  by  circumstances  we  could  not  con- 
trol, and  have  displaced  the  incompetent  when  convinced  that  the  best 
good  of  the  school  required  it.  Under  the  former  system,  the  custom 
generally  was  to  employ  a  female  teacher  in  the  summer ;  and,  how- 
ever successful  she  might  be,  to  remove  her  for  a  male  teacher  in  the 
winter, — thus  making  frequent  change  the  rule,  with  all  its  attendant 
evils.  But  the  present  system  admits  of  the  employment,  as  a  general 
thing,  of  female  teachers  through  all  the  terms  of  the  year.  And  such 
teachers  can  be  obtained  as  are  in  all  respects  qualified. 

They  are  taking  unusual  pains  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  work. 
While  the  Normal  and  other  seminaries  for  training  teachers  are  equally 
open  to  both  sexes,  there  is  a  much  larger  proportion  of  young  ladies 
than  men  in  these  schools.  And  with  the  same  training,  other  things 
being  equal,  they  are  generally  found  to  be  the  most  sixccessful — excel- 
ling in  tact  and  skill  in  imparting  instruction.  And  even  in  resjiect  to 
discipline,  and  the  maintenance  of  general  good  deportment  in  school, 
they  achieved,  it  is  believed,  quite  as  good  an  average  success  as  the 
sterner  sex.  And  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  female  teachers  in 
the  Common  Schools  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  has  greatly 
increased  within  a  few  years,  shows  the  high  appreciation  in  which 
they  are  held  by  an  enlightened  public. 

But  though  there  is  not  so  much  disproportion  as  formerly  between 
the  compensation  of  male  and  female  teachers,  yet  we  think  the  time 
has  come  when  still  more  enlarged  views  should  be  entertained  on  this 
subject,  and  wages  be  awarded  to  teachers  whether  ladies  or  gentle- 
men, very  much  accoi'ding  to  the  known  ability  to  impart  instruction, 
and  the  degree  of  reputation  as  successful  educators. 

It  has  been  thought  by  many  intelligent  observers  that  an  undue 
portion  of  time  has  been  generally  devoted  in  past  years  to  arithmetic, 
and  not  enough  to  the  study  of  the  English  language.  And  it  is  but 
too  true  that  many  pupils  are  to  be  found  striving  to  master  the 
higher  principles  and  processes  of  mathematics,  who  cannot  speak  and 
write  their  mother  tongue  correctly.  While  advanced  and  difticult 
branches  of  arithmetic  might  be  tiseful  to  the  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics, a  thorough  acquaintance  Avith  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
science  might  suffice  for  all  practical  purposes  in  the  ordinary  affliirs  of 
life — and  thus  much  time  be  saved  for  the  study  of  grammar,  and  the 
construction  of  our  language.  This  study  is  as  practical  as  any  to 
Avhich  pupils  are  called, — for  all  men  have  occasion  to  express  their 
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thoughts, — and  to  do  it  with  correctness  and  force  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  their  scholai-shi})  and  success,  especially  in  a  country- 
like  ours.  Indeed,  nothing  is  in  more  constant  demand  than  the 
proper  use  of  language.  It  applies  to  the  every-day  phraseology  of 
the  fireside,  and  the  school-room,  as  well  as  the  forum. 

School  Coi&miiiee.—B A\i.is  Sanfokd,  Francis  C.  Williams,  Edmund  W.  Nutter. 

HALIFAX. 

We  are  unable  to  see  the  least  benefit  whatever  in  retaining  the 
district  system.  It  is  an  institution  of  the  past,  and  like  others  of  its 
time  is  destined  surely  to  pass  away.  The  school  committee,  who  by 
law  have  the  "charge  and  superintendence  of  all  the  Public  Schools  in 
the  town,"  should,  as  a  preliminary,  designate  the  persons  to  instruct 
those  schools  over  which  they  are  to  have  such  "  charge  and  superin- 
tendence." The  appointment,  or  the  power  to  "  select  and  contract " 
with  the  teachers  of  those  schools,  should  certainly  be  left  to  the  same 
committee  who  are  to  have  the  general  charge  and  superintendence. 
The  superintendence  should  follow  the  appointment,  that  the  power 
and  responsibility  should  be  vested  in  one  committee,  that  there  may 
be  no  shirking  of  duty  in  either  case,  to  the  detriment  of  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  town,  and  the  future  success  and  happiness  of 
the  young.  Why  the  two  different  duties  were  j^laced  in  the  hands 
of  two  difierent  committees,  when  they  so  legitimately  belong  together, 
we  are  unable  to  see.  To  leave  the  engagement  of  teachers  for  our 
Public  Schools  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  accidentally  selected  at 
the  district  meetings ;  those,  perhaps,  who  never  make  a  visit  to  those 
schools,  and  who  may  know  but  little  of  the  particular  qualifications 
as  to  discipline  or  literary  abilities  required  for  their  situation  in  those 
schools,  is  certainly  leaving  the  most  important  interests  of  our  town 
in  the  utmost  uncertainty. 

School  Committee. — Ika  L.  Sturtevant,  Samuel  Churchill,  Nathaniel  Morton. 

HANOVER. 

Some  little  circumstances  of  the  past  year,  (and  straws  show  which 
way  the  wind  blows,)  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  in  this  report  to 
call  attention  to  the  province  of  the  superintending  committee.  Many 
think  this  is  only  the  examination  of  teachers,  visiting  the  schools  and 
prescribing  the  books  to  be  used.  If  the  committee  go  beyond  this, 
and  take,  as  the  law  requires,  the  general  charge  and  superintendence 
of  the  schools,  insisting  on  a  proper  classification  of  the  scholars,  and 
the  taking  up  of  studies  which  ought  to  be  pursued  by  pupils  who  are 
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of  a  proper  age  and  ability,  they  are  said  to  be  attending  to  that  which 
is  none  of  their  business.  Now  we  contend  that  the  true  ground  of 
complaint  against  your  committee  is,  that  they  do  not  attend  enough 
to  what  is  called  "  none  of  their  business,"  which  in  reality  is  their 
duty,  and  so  allow  evils  in  our  schools  to  go  on  from  year  to  year, 
increasing  in  magnitude,  because  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  take  hold 
of  them,  and  because  parents  and  friends  don't  want  them  corrected. 
Teachers,  too,  sometimes  pout  fascinatingly,  or  smile  contemptuously, 
when  the  committee  attend  to  what  is  termed  "  none  of  their  busi- 
ness." Now  the  matter  ought  to  be  better  understood.  Hence,  we 
state  in  general,  that  to  the  school  committee  belong  the  general 
charge  and  superintendence  of  all  the  Public  Schools  in  town ;  that 
while  the  teacher's  contract  is  with  the  town,  he  or  she,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  responsible  to  the  committee  who  represent  the  town.  If 
any  difficulty  occurs  which  cannot  be  settled  amicably  between  the 
teachers  and  parents,  then  the  only  source  of  appeal  is  the  school  com- 
mittee, whose  duty  it  is  to  investigate  and  decide  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment  and  without  partiality.  When  childi-en  are  so  deficient  in 
morals  as  to  render  their  influence  bad  upon  others,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  committee  to  exclude  them  temporarily  or  permanently  from 
school.  In  some  instances,  a  pupil  has  been  so  openly  profane,  that 
only  by  sufferance  has  he  been  allowed  to  remain  in  school.  These 
instances,  we  are  happy  to  say,  are  very  few. 

As  to  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  pupils,  the  law  vests  full 
authority  in  the  school  committee.  There  is  often  need  that  this  be 
exercised.  Parents  often  insist  that  their  children  "  be  put  ahead." 
Thus  we  find  a  pupil  in  the  Fourth  Reader,  when  he  ought  to  be  in 
the  Second ;  in  the  middle  of  the  arithmetic,  when  he  ought  to  be  at 
the  beginning;  trying  to  analyze  difficult  sentences  before  he  has 
learned  to  distinguish  a  simple  from  a  comj^lex  sentence.  Parents 
often  forget  that  the  child  must  creep  before  it  can  go  alone.  Then, 
many  times,  children  do  not  have  enough  to  keep  them  busy  during 
school  hours.  We  find  large  boys  and  girls  with  only  reading,  spell- 
ing, and  perhaps  writing.  In  cases  where  there  is  no  mental  deficiency, 
there  should  be  added  arithmetic  and  geography.  Teachers,  many 
times,  who  have  passed  a  good  examination,  fail  in  classification  of 
their  pupils.  Hence,  some  one  must  have  authority  to  set  things 
right. 

School  Commitiee. — Andrew  Read,  Woodbridge  R.  Howes,  Jedediah  Dwellet. 

HANSON. 

In  our  annual  report  we  rejoice  to  be  able  to  present  the  schools  in 
a  much  improved  condition,  as  compared  with  former  years. 
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While  we  are  aware  that  the  new  system  has  not  been  in  perfect 
working  order  the  last  year,  we  will  enumerate  some  of  the  good 
results  which  have  already  been  developed. 

By  the  last  annual  report,  the  average  length  of  the  schools  for  the 
year  ending  February  1,  1867,  was  five  and  three-fourths  months. 
The  schools  of  the  last  year  will,  when  the  present  term  is  completed, 
have  kept — the  Primary  eight  and  one-half,  and  the  Grammar  nine 
months ;  an  increase  in  length  greater  in  percentage  than  the  increase 
in  appropriation. 

All  the  schools  of  the  same  grade  have  been  of  equal  length,  and  we 
have  been  able  to  secure  the  services  of  a  better  class  of  teachers  for 
each  grade. 

In  the  graded  system,  the  scholars  in  each  school  are  more  nearly 
of  the  same  age  and  engaged  in  the  same  studies,  and  there  is  more 
harmony  and  good  feeling  among  them.  In  the  Primary  Schools  there 
are  no  large  boys  to  annoy  and  oppress  the  smaller ;  no  rough  sports 
in  which  the  younger  cannot  i^articipate,  and  which  deprive  them  of 
the  play-ground ;  no  jealousies  that  the  teacher  gives  too  much  of  her 
time  to  the  larger  scholars ;  while  in  the  Grammar  Schools  the  scholars 
feel  that  they  have  reached  an  advanced  position,  and  endeavor  to 
comport  themselves  as  young  men  and  women,  rather  than  as  boister- 
ous school  children.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  result  as  it  has  come  within 
the  observation  of  the  committee. 

In  employing  teachers,  the  committee  are  enabled  to  select  and 
secure  those  best  adapted  for  the  particular  grade  of  school,  while  the 
teacher  thus  selected,  having  a  less  number  of  classes,  can  give  more 
time  to  each,  and  can  often  form  the  whole  school  into  one  class  for 
the  purpose  of  instruction  in  elementary  exercises,  gymnastics,  &c. 
In  this  direction,  the  benefits  foretold  have  been  more  than  realized 
thus  far,  and  as  both  teachers  and  scholars  become  accustomed  to  the 
graded  system,  will  be  still  more  manifest. 

School  Committee.— Levi  Z.  Thomas,  Joseph  Smith,  Benj.  Southworth. 

HINGHAM. 

Discipline. — We  have  heard  no  complaints  of  undue  severity  having 
been  inflicted  on  any  scholar.  We  believe  that  some  teachers  have 
not,  for  a  whole  term,  found  it  necessary  to  inflict  corporal  punish- 
ment. In  case  of  incorrigible  obstinacy,  were  it  possible  that  such 
should  occur,  teachers  are  authorized  by  the  school  regulations  to 
suspend  such  for  one  week,  and  are  required,  in  that  event,  to  notify 
the  scholar's  parent,  master  or  guardian,  of  the  cause  of  the  suspension. 
If,  on  returning  to  the  school,  the  scholar  continues  disobedient  or 
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idle,  he  may  be  expelled  by  the  committee,  and  shall  not  be  re-ad- 
mitted during  the  same  term,  unless  by  the  direction  of  the  school 
committee.  Teachers  may,  sometimes,  resort  to  schemes  of  doubtful 
propriety  in  their  endeavors  to  secure  obedience.  Among  those  that 
have  been  adopted  in  some  places  is  the  morally  dangerous  one  of  self- 
reporting  ;  because  the  practice  may,  many  times,  present  strong 
temptation  to  falsify. 

School  Committee.— 3 .  Tilson,  Gkokge  Hersey,    Jr.,  Peter  Hersey,  Eeuben  0. 
Spkague,  James  Beal,  James  S.  Lewis. 

KINGSTON. 

The  most  noticeable  event  on  the  school  record  for  the  year  is  the 
oi'ganization  of  the  High  School  in  the  beautiful  and  commodious 
building  which  had  been  erected  for  its  occupancy  during  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  house  was  dedicated,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  assemblage  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  town. 
May  10th,  and  occupied  by  the  neAV  school  on  the  following  week. 

Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  some  persons,  who  did  not  think 
there  were  scholars  enough  in  town  to  make  a  respectable  High  School, 
the  number  a2:)plying  for  admission  and  possessing  fair,  if  not  excellent 
qualifications,  was  found  to  be  large  enough  to  fill  nearly  all  the  seats 
which  had  been  provided.  Every  section  of  the  town  was  represented 
by  one  or  more  scholars,  who  have  attended  the  school  during  the 
year  with  a  regularity  but  little,  if  any,  inferior  to  that  with  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  attend  their  own  District  Schools. 
Secretary.— G.  S.  Newcomb. 

The  closing  of  another  year  summons  me  to  the  duty  of  reporting 
upon  the  progress,  present  condition,  and  wants  of  the  schools. 

The  increased  appropriation  for  their  benefit  has  very  justly  awak- 
ened the  expectation  of  increased  interest  and  success.  I  am  happy  to 
believe  that  such  hope  has  not  been  disappointed.  One-fourth  of  the 
sum  that  has  come  from  the  State  has  been  set  apart  for  the  purchase 
of  maps  and  apparatus,  while  over  eighty-four  dollars  remain  in  the 
treasury  unexpended.  Forty  weeks,  or  two  hvmdred  days,  are  regarded 
by  the  best  educators  as  the  maximum  time  that  can  be  profitably 
devoted  in  any  one  year  to  close  study.  Our  schools  have  been  in 
session  thirty-seven  weeks,  or  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  days. 

You  expect  me  to  speak  somewhat  at  large  upon  the  results  of  our 
new  High  School.  The  whole  number  belonging  to  it  during  the  year 
is  fifty-six, — forty-nine  the  first  term,  forty-six  the  second,  and  forty- 
four  the  third.     Each  of  the  old  districts  has  been  represented ;  and 
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one  boy  from  Plynapton,  during  the  first  two  terms,  daily  walked  more 
than  four  miles  each  way,  missing  but  six  days  and  a  half  in  all,  and 
being  tardy  but  five  times.  This  example  of  perseverance  ought  to  be 
worth  something  to  the  town,  without  any  very  high  price  for  tuition. 
Of  our  own  boys,  the  one  who  has  had  the  farthest  to  travel,  and  the 
only  representative  from  the  north-west,  has  been  actually  present 
nearly  every  day  for  the  entire  year.  As  a  general  rule,  those  coming 
from  the  outlying  neighborhoods  have  been  as  regular  and  punctual  as 
those  living  near.  The  average  attendance  of  the  entire  school  during 
the  summer  was  over  92  per  cent.,  the  fall  over  90,  though  in  the 
winter,  from  causes  which  in  the  main  were  unavoidable,  it  has  fallen 
to  82  per  cent. 

For  the  Committee. — Joseph  Peckham. 

LAKEVILLE. 

We  think  it  would  be  a  saving  of  money  for  the  town  to  provide  all 
the  books  used  in  the  schools,  and  have  them  kept  in  the  school-houses 
in  Hforaries,  under  the  care  of  the  teachers  or  librarians  appointed  by 
the  teachers.  The  books  would  then  pass  down  from  class  to  class 
till  they  were  worn  out.  One  set  of  books  would  last  for  quite  a 
number  of  years.  Almost  every  old  garret  in  the  Commonwealth  is 
littered  up  with  school-books  partly  worn  out,  that  were  used  by  our 
parents  and  grand-parents.  The  cost  of  these  books  was  no  small 
sum.  Had  they  been  owned  by  the  town,  they  would  have  been  used 
till  they  were  worn  out,  and  so  a  much  smaller  number  of  books  would 
have  been  bought.  We  think  the  expense  of  school-books  by  this 
plan  would  be  reduced  at  least  one-half,  and  besides  the  books  would 
be  always  on  hand  for  the  use  of  the  schools  and  no  scholar  would 
suffer  for  the  want  of  a  school-book ;  and  why  should  not  the  town 
supply  the  school-books  as  well  as  school  teachers,  school-houses,  etc.  ? 
The  former  are  as  necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Common  School 
system  as  the  latter.  They  constitute  a  part  of  the  expense  of  a  Com- 
mon School  education ;  and  why  should  not  the  town,  as  such,  bear  the 
whole  expense  of  giving  her  children,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  all 
the  advantages  of  her  excellent  system  of  Common  Schools  ? 

We  suggest  this  matter  to  the  town  hoping  that  ere  many  years,  the 
legislature  may  pass  an  act  requiring  the  towns  to  supply  all  needed 
books  for  the  schools. 

School  Committee.— James  W.  Wakd,  Henry  L.  Williams,  Myrick  Haskins. 
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MARSHFIELD. 

Penmanship. — No  branch  of  education  is  so  liable  to  be  neglected, 
and  in  schools  generally,  no  branch  is  so  much  neglected  as  that  of 
penmanship.  It  is  not  so  purely  an  intellectual  exercise  as  mathemat- 
ics or  geography,  but  is  largely  a  mechanical  operation,  in  which  the 
muscles  of  the  hand  and  arm  should  be  so  trained  that  the  writing 
will  be  plain,  even  and  easily  read.  A  good  handwriting  has  been 
said  to  be  a  letter  of  recommendation,  and  it  always  raises  one  in  our 
estimation,  if  on  receiving  a  letter,  we  find  the  penmanship  clear, 
smooth  and  handsome.  Many  persons  have  failed  to  receive  good 
situations  for  which  they  were  otherwise  well  qualified,  because  they 
were  poor  penmen.  We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the 
importance  of  devoting  more  time  to  training  the  pupils  so  that  they 
will  early  form  a  habit  of  neatness  and  accuracy  in  writing.  Every 
day,  not  less  than  twenty  minutes  should  be  entirely  given  to  the 
acquisition  of  this  art,  care  being  taken  that  the  pen  is  properly  held, 
and  each  letter  as  accurately  formed  as  possible.  The  series  of  writ- 
ing-books used  in  our  town  is  well  adapted  to  assist  in  teaching  this 
useful  art. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  town  have  all  the  scholars 
had  an  equal  chance  to  obtain  that  education  which  the  Public  School 
system  of  our  land  is  designed  to  furnish.  Each  school  has  been  kept 
thirty-three  weeks,  which  were  divided  into  three  tenns,  of  which  the 
winter  was  the  longest,  and  the  other  two  separated  by  a  long  vaca- 
tion during  the  warmest  part  of  the  summer.  Thus  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  the  terms  have  been  so  arranged  that  the  larger  boys  have 
been  accommodated  in  the  winter,  and  the  spring  and  fall  terms  have 
been  kept  during  that  part  of  the  year  when  the  children  could  best 
attend. 

School  Committee.— John  H.  Bourne,  E.  Alden,  Jr.,  Hiram  A.  Oakman. 

MIDDLEBOROUGH. 

A  few  of  our  schools  have  partially  failed,  for  lack  of  good  govern- 
ment. Some  teachers  appear  to  think  that  the  rod  is  to  be  entirely 
discarded  ;  that  they  must  govern  by  moral  suasion,  and  if  that  fails, 
they  have  done  all  that  is  required  of  them.  We,  with  Solomon,  do 
not  so  view  the  matter.  When  a  teacher  enters  the  school-room,  it  is 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  his  pupils  in  all  things  pertaining  to 
their  usefulness  as  good  citizens, — to  cultivate  their  moral  and  social 
as  well  as  their  intellectual  faculties.  They  must  be  taught  and 
required  to  yield  a  cheerful  submission  to  a  rightful  authority.  If 
45 
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this  can  be  done  by  appealing  to  the  higher  motives,  it  is  by  far  the 
better  way.  The  teacher  must  be  "  master  of  the  situation  " ;  must 
take  such  measures  as  will  insure  the  desired  result.  The  teacher's 
motto  should  be, — "  Order  I  must  have  ;  but  I  will  exhaust  all  other 
resources  before  resorting  to  the  rod."  The  time  was,  when  the  rod 
and  ferule  were  essential  parts  of  the  school-room  fixtm-es ;  when  a 
boy  who  passed  through  the  winter  without  getting  his  "jacket 
dusted,"  was  as  much  commended  as  a  scholar  now  is  for  not  being 
tardy  or  absent.  Now,  our  best  teachers,  instead  of  frightening  their 
pupils  into  obedience  by  the  rod,  endeavor  to  win  their  affections 
by  gentleness  and  love,  making  their  discijiline  similar  to  that  of  a 
kind  and  judicious  parent  in  his  family.  Deliberate  disobedience,  per- 
sistent wrong-doing,  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  and  insubordination, 
whether  in  the  school,  family  or  community,  should  receive  a  decided 
check.  Corj^oral  punishment,  however  disagreeable,  is  not  so  great 
an  evil  as  the  continued  disregard  of  a  teacher's  rightful  authority. 
A  teacher,  who  would  be  successful,  must  govern  himself,  and  possess 
a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  means  and  motives  by 
which  the  young  can  be  influenced. 

High  School. — Your  committee  have,  for  several  years,  advocated 
the  establishing  of  a  Town  High  School,  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law  and  demands  of  the  times.  At  the  annual 
town  meeting  of  1867,  it  was  voted  to  appropriate  $1,000  for  a  Town 
High  School.  Afterwards,  the  committee  were  instructed  to  locate 
said  school  in  four  different  sections  of  the  town.  The  committee 
made  an  honest  effort  to  carry  out  their  instructions  ;  but,  for  lack  of 
scholars  in  two  sections,  no  school  was  established  in  them.  At  the 
Rock  we  found  twenty-two  scholars  quaUfied  to  enter  the  High 
School,  which  was  successfully  taught,  during  twelve  weeks  in  the 
fall,  by  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Pratt,  at  an  expense  of  |230. 

Being  unable  to  secure  a  suitable  building  or  room  at  the  Comers 
for  the  High  School,  we  availed  ourselves  of  an  offer  made  to  the 
town  some  years  since  by  the  trustees  of  Pierce  Academy,  and  placed 
the  school  in  their  building,  in  charge  of  a  very  enthusiastic  and 
accomplished  teacher.  This  school  has  been  taught  forty  weeks 
during  the  year,  averaging  fifty  pupils,  at  the  expense  of  $725 ;  thus 
leaving  in  the  treasury  |45.  This  school  has  been  highly  pleasing  to 
parents,  pupils  and  committee,  and  its  influence  is  now  felt  upon 
scholars  in  other  schools,  expecting  yet  to  enjoy  its  privileges. 

However  much  money  the  citizens  may  vote  for  establishing  schools 
in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  however  willingly  and  faithfully 
we  may  expend  such,  we  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  there 
should  be  one  school  taught  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year,  located 
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where  it  will  accommodate  the  greatest  number  of  inhabitants.  Such 
a  school  should  have  its  standard  for  admission  so  high  that  pupils 
will  feel  it  an  honor  to  enter  it,  and  its  course  of  study  so  extensive 
and  thorough  that  they  will  feel  it  a  greater  honor  to  graduate  from 
it.  The  High  School  should  be  the  "  head-centre  "  of  our  system  of 
Common  Schools,  and  be  worthy  of  the  name  of  Town's  College, — 
forestalling,  in  a  gx'eat  degree,  the  necessity  of  sending  our  children 
away  from  their  homes  to  the  Normal  School,  to  the  School  of  Tech- 
nology, or  even  to  College, — qualifying  our  teachers,  who  should  have 
the  preference  as  teachers  in  our  own  Common  Schools.  We  believe 
we  have  started  a  school,  which,  with  proper  care  and  encourage- 
ment, will  become  all  we  have  suggested. 

School  Committee. — E.  S.  Hill,  E.  W.  Drake,  A.  H.  Soule. 


PEMBROKE. 

We  would  urge  what  has  often  been  urged  before,  that  you  assist 
the  teacher  more  in  the  management  of  the  school.  If  the  teacher  is 
well  qualified  in  every  way  for  her  tasks,  and  can  succeed  well  enough 
without  any  of  your  help,  all  goes  on  well ;  but  if  she  happens  to  be 
a  beginner,  with  some  ideas  of  managing  new  to  the  district,  and  with 
a  little  lack  of  disciplinary  power,  she  is  made  the  subject  of  store 
and  fireside  gossip,  very  likely  in  the  presence  of  her  scholars,  who 
understand  very  quickly  what  a  low  estimate  you  attach  to  her  ser- 
vices. If  you  think  she  is  ci'oss  or  that  she  gives  too  hard  lessons, 
you  are  apt  to  tell  your  children  so,  and  perhaps  take  them  from 
school,  and  this,  too,  without  any  conference  with  the  teacher. 
Instead  of  doing  all  in  your  power  to  assist  her  by  your  advice,  by 
encouraging  words  and  by  parental  exhortations  to  your  children, 
you  do  all  you  can  to  make  her  burden  heavy,  and  then  find  fault  if 
she  stumbles. 

Suppose  that  you  hired  a  mechanic  to  perform  a  certain  labor,  and 
that  though  he  was  skilled  in  the  use  of  tools,  your  job  was  a  new  one 
to  him,  would  you  not  think  it  to  be  for  your  interest  to  furnish  him 
with  the  best  material,  to  be  with  him  as  much  as  possible,  to  explain 
to  him  your  desires,  and  to  consult  and  advise  him  to  the  minutest 
detail  ?  Would  you  expect  him  to  make  a  good  job  out  of  stuif  that 
was  crabbed  and  cross-grained,  knotty  and  gnarly  and  stubborn  ? 
You  make  your  children  indolent  and  cross-grained  and  knotty  and 
set  them  at  variance  with  the  teacher,  and  then  you  stand  aloof  and 
find  fault  if  she  does  not  fight  it  out  on  your  line. 

We  believe   it   to  be  for  your  interests  to  keep  your  children  at 
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school  under  almost  any  teacher  that  would  be  likely  to  be  employed 
nowadays,  and  we  believe  you  may  make  any  school  profitable  by 
combined  and  well-directed  exei'tion  on  your  part. 

School  Committee. — Francis  Collamoke,  William  Whiting,  Nathan  T.  Shepherd. 

PLYMOUTH. 

In  the  matter  of  discipline,  I  think  our  schools  are  gradually 
improving.  Teachers  resort  less  and  less  to  harsh  means  of  govern- 
ment, as  they  slowly  find  out  their  own  moral  resources,  and  learn 
by  daily  and  painful  toil  that  the  mind  is  always  superior  to  the  hand 
in  moulding  the  character  of  youth  into  nobler  forms,  and  in  giving  to 
those  forms  the  quality  of  endurance. 

The  public  discussion  which  the  subject  of  corporal  punishment  in 
schools  is  now  receiving,  exerts  a  wide-spread  influence  in  checking 
the  use  of  physical  force  as  a  means  of  governing  children ;  and,  I 
have  no  doubt,  the  final  result  of  the  whole  matter  will  be  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  rod  from  the  school-room.  The  advocates  of  moral 
suasion,  in  insisting  on  the  immediate  adoption  of  their  theory  of 
discipline,  by  all  teachers,  may  be  right,  feeling  as  they  do,  that  such 
a  reform  cannot  come  too  soon ;  but,  when  they  cease  their  efforts  to 
convince,  and  endeavor  to  accomplish  their  purpose  by  inflexible  law, 
I  think  they  are  wrong ;  for  the  success  of  a  teacher  in  controlhng  his 
school  by  moral  j)ower,  depends  upon  his  fixith  in  such  power,  and 
lacking  the  faith,  he  feels  that  the  law  demands  an  impossibility. 
Such  teachers,  it  is  true,  may  be  removed,  and  it  would  be  wise  to 
remove  them,  if  there  were  better  men  to  take  their  places ;  but 
unfortunately,  there  are  none,  for  society  is  not  yet  matui-e  enough  to 
produce  an  abundant  crop  of  such  excellent  fruit.  Year  by  year  the 
rod  grows  shorter,  and  no  longer  occupies  the  prominent  position  in 
the  school-room  which  used  to  be  assigned  to  it.  The  teacher  rather 
puts  it  carefully  out  of  sight,  and  if  he  feels  obliged,  at  times,  to 
bring  it  forth,  he  does  it  with  reluctance,  and  is  not  at  all  anxious  to 
have  the  fact  widely  known.  In  past  times,  the  glory  of  the  school- 
master was  the  birch,  which  he  considered  the  most  potent  means  of 
preventing  vice,  and  making  knowledge  and  virtue  lovely;  now  he 
thinks  himself  lacking  in  professional  skill  if,  in  trying  to  reach  a 
scholar's  intellect  and  heart,  he  is  first  obliged  to  damage  his  skin. 
The  rod  will  soon  belong  to  the  barbarism  of  the  past. 

Another  matter  which  invites  the  attention  of  the  committee  is 
the  course  of  study  in  the  High  School.  Although  this  course 
was  revised  three  years  ago,  I  think  it  admits  of  further  simplification, 
and  the  interests  of  the  school  demand  that  the  number  of  studies  be 
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reduced.  In  the  adoption  of  the  original  course  of  study  for  the 
High  School,  it  seemed  to  have  been  the  design  of  those  who  framed 
it,  that  it  should  contain  a  large  part  of  the  literature  and  science  of 
modern  times ;  but  this  is  too  much  to  be  required  of  young  persons 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years,  as  it  is  also  too 
much  to  be  required  of  three  teachers,  however  accomplished  they 
may  be.  It  is  not  pretended  that  any  of  these  studies  are  valueless, 
nor  that  they  are  not  worth  the  time  and  labor  necessary  to  their 
successful  prosecution ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  highly  useful  and 
agreeable,  but  the  scholars  of  the  High  School  have  not  the  time  to 
learn  them,  and  the  teachers  have  not  the  time  to  teach  them.  But 
why  have  more  to  do  than  can  be  well  done  ?  Because  the  various  intel- 
lectual interests  of  the  town  seem  to  require  it.  We  have  to  educate 
boys  for  college,  young  ladies  for  a  life  of  refinement  and  ease,  and 
others  who  are  to  live  by  the  skill  of  their  hands.  These  distinctions 
seem  to  point  out  three  different  courses  of  study,  and  numerous 
branches  to  supply  the  wants  of  all.  Add  to  these  wants,  which  seem 
to  be  founded  in  the  exigencies  of  society,  those  which  arise  from  the 
various  opinions  in  every  community  as  to  the  studies  best  adapted  to 
educate  the  youthful  minds.  Some  require  useful  knowledge  only,  and 
the  more  of  it  the  better ;  others  ask  for  nothing  but  mental  discipline. 
Some  prefer  the  ancient  languages  and  literatures,  others  prefer  the 
modern.  Exchisively  practical  men  demand  the  sciences  and  the  useful 
arts,  and  the  wholly  ignorant  men  think  that  no  one  needs  anything 
more  than  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  The  cultivators  of  special 
departments  of  science  put  in  their  claims,  too.  The  geologist,  who 
has  gained  the  most  of  his  culture  and  distinction  from  geology,  asks 
a  place  for  his  favorite  science  in  every  course  of  study  for  the  young. 
The  botanist  recommends  every  child  to  learn  the  names  of  all  the 
flowers  of  the  field  ;  the  naturalist  insists  on  the  names  of  all  the  fowls 
of  the  air,  and  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea.  These  ideas  radiate  from  the 
great  intellectual  centres,  and  find  their  advocates  in  every  society, 
who  demand  for  them  a  hearing.  By  this  pressure  on  all  sides,  men 
of  the  soundest  sense  and  broadest  view  in  matters  of  education  are 
more  or  less  influenced,  and  every  High  School  of  the  State  gets  twice 
as  much  work  to  do  as  can  be  well  done.  The  only  cure  for  this  is  to 
select  those  branches  of  learning  which  open  the  widest  views  into 
external  nature  and  the  mind  of  man,  and  sternly  to  reject  all  others 
of  less  general  range,  to  which  there  is  not  time  to  give  due  considera- 
tion. By  adhering  to  this  course  a  sufiicient  length  of  time,  we  shall 
get,  it  seems  to  me,  the  most  learning  and  the  best  mental  discipline 
for  all. 

Superintendent. — Charles  Bueton. 
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SCITUATE. 

Criticism  of  Teachers. — According  to  our  idea  of  propriety,  criti- 
cism of  teachers  in  the  school  report  is  a  waste  of  time  and  paper. 
It  was  attempted  a  few  years  since,  and  certainly  it  was  very  trying 
to  the  writer,  if  not  to  the  adjectives  of  our  good  laiTguage.  About 
half  the  teachers  had  done  very  well ;  and  as  something  about  this 
was  to  be  pvit  before  the  town,  it  became  a  question  whether  we 
should  say  "  a  good  school ;  she  has  done  well,"  in  each  instance,  or, 
for  the  sake  of  variety,  try  to  say  the  same  thing  by  the  use  of 
synonyms.  The  latter  was  attempted,  and,  as  was  expected,  about  a 
quarter  of  the  teachers  felt  that  the  language  was  not  sufficiently 
strong  in  their  cases,  and  accordingly  were  aggrieved  ;  and  it  is  need- 
less to  add,  that  where  the  report  was  unfavorable,  the  language  used 
was  felt  to  be  too  strong. 

And  of  what  practical  advantage  is  such  criticism  ?  It  approaches 
retaliation  when  adverse,  and  is  likely  to  be  fulsome  if  favorable, 
without  being  able  in  the  least  degree  to  remedy  the  past.  Criticism 
should  fall  direct  upon  the  fault  as  it  exists.  The  teacher  will  then 
feel  that  you  are  her  friend,  and  desire  to  help  her.  It  should  not 
even  be  made  before  the  school,  unless,  indeed,  the  school  is  more  re- 
sponsible for  the  fault  than  the  teacher.  Whisper  your  criticisms,  and 
they  will  be  likely  to  do  some  good. 

The  question  naturally  follows,  "Who  shall  criticize  the  teacher?" 
Those  only  who  are  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  town,  I  would 
answer.  Half  the  battle  would  be  won  with  a  partially  unsuccessful 
teacher  if  every  one  in  the  district  were  prudent  in  speech,  looking 
alone  to  the  committee  to  guide  their  teacher  and  school  to  greater 
prosperity.  It  always  gives  the  committee  pain  and  grave  doubts  of 
ultimate  success,  to  hear  of  a  teacher  being  denounced  before  her 
scholars,  and  particularly  because  of  the  certainty  of  an  evil  effect 
upon  the  children  themselves. 

This  disposition  is  an  overgrowth  of  our  democratic  tendencies.  In 
its  workings  it  is  like  the  old  Patriarchal  government.  A  man  claims 
exclusive  control  of  his  family,  surrendering  nothing  of  government 
to  the  teacher,  and  demurring  at  any  acts  tending  to  discipline  on  her 
part.  Under  such  a  baleful  influence  our  glorious  school  system  would 
soon  crumble  into  ruins.  It  would  be  as  fatal  to  it  as  that  overgrowth  of 
the  doctrine  of  State  rights,  secession,  would  be  to  our  government, 
and  is  equally  reprehensible.  It  should  be  checked  wherever  it  may 
be  creeping  in.     It  will  ruin  your  school  and  your  family  as  well. 

Support  the  teacher.  When  a  teacher  discovers  that  she  has  the 
warm  sympathy  of  the  parents,  she  does  more  work  for  them  at  a  less 
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cost  to  herself;  and  so,  in  the  hght  of  economy  it  pays,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  like  good  interest  money  coming  in  all  through  the  lives 
of  your  children.  All  the  future  depends  on  educating  the  children 
of  the  present,  and  we  can  make  it  bright  in  prospect. 

Foreign  Population. — It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  report  that 
our  citizens  of  foreign  birth  are  supporting  our  schools  with  a  hearti- 
ness that  is  resulting  in  much  good  to  their  families.  Some  of  the 
very  best  scholars  in  town  are  of  Irish  descent,  and  while  these 
are  conspicuous,  all  are  doing  well.  The  father  of  one  of  the  smartest 
arithmeticians  in  town  once  said  to  me,  "  All  I  fear  is  that  the  teacher 
will  indulge  my  children.  I  would  much  rather  hear  that  they  had 
been  punished  than  indulged."  That  Irishman  expressed  more  good 
sense  in  those  words  than  is  often  heard  from  those  far  better  edu- 
cated.    I  cannot  wonder  that  his  childi-en  prosper. 

When  the  children  of  our  foreign  population  shall  enter  life  for 
themselves,  they  will,  for  the  most  part,  possess  a  good  Common 
School  education,  which  will  assist  them  in  a  thousand  ways,  stimulat- 
ing them  to  act  well  their  part.  They  will  become  Americans  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  and  these  national  distinctions  which  may  have 
been  observed  in  their  fathers,  and  which  perhaps  the  fathers  have 
fondly  cherished  from  a  love  of  their  native  land,  will  not  appear  in 
the  larger  portion  of  the  children.  It  is  not  surprising  then,  that 
these  people  are  such  ardent  supporters  of  our  Common  Schools,  since 
they  are  the  recipients  of  their  benefits  in  so  large  a  measure. 
Superintendent.— G.  Hubert  Bates. 

SOUTH    SCITUATE. 

In  most  of  the  schools  a  good  degree  of  improvement  in  reading 
has  been  observed.  The  committee  have  been  much  gratified  to  per- 
ceive more  care  and  accuracy  in  pronunciation,  and  were  much 
pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  many  of  the  selections  were  ren- 
dered at  the  several  examinations.  A  proper  loudness  of  voice  was 
also  generally  observable,  which  was  a  great  improvement  upon  the 
past. 

We  were  also  glad  to  find  in  many  of  the  Primary  classes,  less  of 
monotony  and  sing-song,  and  a  manner  of  reading  much  more  pleasing 
and  natural.  Much  of  this  improvement  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact, 
that  a  better  mode  of  teaching  reading  prevails.  Instead  of  being 
allowed  to  glide  mechanically  over  many  pages,  shorter  lessons  are 
given,  and  enforced  by  example  and  drill  until  they  are  understood 
and  mastered. 
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We  think,  however,  that  scholars  are  too  often  advanced  to  a  higher 
class  before  they  are  proj^erly  prepared  to  comprehend  and  appreciate 
the  lessons  they  are  expected  to  read.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  positive 
loss  to  the  child  to  be  made  to  read  what  he  cannot  understand.  It 
seems  to  us  clear  that  a  full  comprehension  and  understanding  of  the 
subject  is  necessary  to  the  intelligent  reading  of  it,  and  although  a 
scholar  may  be  able  by  practice  and  drill  to  read  a  lesson  which  is 
above  his  comprehension,  with  proper  emphasis,  tone  and  inflection, 
yet  it  is  evident  that  very  little  is  gained  by  the  process,  for  in  order 
to  read  another  lesson  correctly,  the  same  method  must  be  repeated. 
Nothing  can  be  less  likely  to  create  a  taste  or  love  of  reading.  Teach- 
ers will  find  it  a  great  help  to  good  reading  to  question  the  class  before 
every  lesson,  until  satisfied  that  it  is  fully  understood. 

The  subject  of  corporal  punishment  in  our  schools  has  for  some 
time  been  a  topic  of  much  discussion.  By  some  it  is  denounced  as 
useless,  barbarous  and  brutal.  Without  entering  into  any  argument 
upon  the  question,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  we 
entirely  dissent  from  these  opinions.  We  do  not  believe  that  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  our  schools  can  be  efiectually  governed  if  the 
authority  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  is  withheld  from  the  teacher. 
The  knowledge  that  such  a  power  exists  is  frequently  a  sufiicient 
restraint  of  itself,  and  if  it  was  sometimes  judiciously  employed  at 
home  it  would  tend  very  much  to  obviate  its  necessity  in  school,  for 
it  is  well  known  that  nearly  all  the  insubordination  and  its  consequent 
evils  are  to  be  traced  to  those  pupils  who  are  not  properly  controlled 
at  home. 

School  Committee. — David  B.  Ford,  James  Southworth,  Samuel  Waters. 

WAREHAM. 

^igh  School — The  committee  who  had  in  charge  the  procuring, 
fitting  up  and  furnishing  a  room  for  the  use  of  the  High  School,  have 
performed  their  duty  in  a  very  acceptable  manner. 

We  have  a  very  commodious  room,  well  ventilated,  with  a  good 
heating  apparatus,  blackboards,  recitation  seats,  neat,  substantial  and 
comfortable  desks,  and  in  fact  the  whole  arrangement  suggests  at 
once,  neatness,  durability,  health  and  convenience. 

In  order  to  procure  a  suitable  number  of  scholars,  your  committee 
necessarily  made  the  standard  of  admission  low  at  the  start.  The 
standard  was  raised  somewhat  the  second  term,  and  will  of  necessity 
be  raised  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  keep  the  school  at  the  proper 
size. 

The  scholars  were  advised  to  take  but  few  studies,  and  to  give  their 
whole  attention  to  them.     To  master  thoroughly  each  branch  that 
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they  take  up,  and  aftei'  having  mastered  it,  to  drop  it  and  take  some- 
thing else  ;  and  to  get  rid  of  the  idea,  that  they  must  study  English 
grammar  and  arithmetic  during  their  natural  lives,  in  order  to  gain 
but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  them. 

That  the  system  of  instruction  which  allows  scholars  to  take  up  six 
or  seven  branches  at  once,  is  very  defective ;  that  it  serves  to  confuse 
the  mind  of  the  scholar  by  forcing  into  it  too  many  facts  and  principles 
in  relation  to  too  great  a  variety  of  subjects ;  that  consequently  the 
scholar,  under  this  system,  obtains  a  smattering  of  many  things  and 
gains  but  a  very  little  real  practical  knowledge  of  anything. 

The  scholars  connected  Avith  this  school  have  generally  taken  but 
two  or  three  studies,  beside  reading,  spelling  and  composition  writing ; 
and  it  is  surprising  to  witness  the  rapidity  and  thoroughness  with 
which  they  have  advanced  in  those  branches. 

The  committee  think  the  scholars  deserve  much  credit  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  applied  themselves,  and  the  thoroughness 
shown  by  each  at  the  examination. 

The  examination  was  evidently  just  what  it  purported  to  be,  and 
not  what  many  school  examinations  are,  a  mere  farce,  something 
gotten  up  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  display  of  talent  that  is  not 
really  possessed  by  the  scholar ;  when  each  pupil,  parrot-like,  recites 
his  or  her  particular  part  of  the  programme,  and  upon  which  they 
have  been  carefully  drilled  for  the  occasion. 

The  classes  were  called  without  their  books,  and  each  member  was 
questioned  upon  any  and  all  of  the  ground  over  which  they  had 
passed,  and  in  so  thorough  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  the 
part  of  the  committee  or  spectators  that  it  was  an  examination  in  the 
broadest  sense. 

We  venture  to  say  that  all  present  felt  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
this  first  term  of  our  High  School. 

The  success  of  our  District  Schools  depends  largely  on  the  High 
School. 

This  stimulates  and  lifts  them  up  ;  and  they  will  generally  be  what 
the  High  School  makes  them.  A  motive  to  thoroughness  and  com- 
pleteness in  study  has  been  presented,  such  as  never  before  existed. 

The  committee  find  in  every  district  the  scholars  anxious  to  secure 
the  needed  qualifications,  that  they  may  gain  admission  to  the  High 
School.  The  reputation  of  our  schools  abroad  also  depends  largely 
on  the  character  of  the  High  School.  People  from  out  of  town  who 
visit  this  school  will  invariably  from  its  character,  form  an  opinion 
of  the  character  of  all  of  our  schools. 

The  committee  do  not  believe  it  necessary  for  them  to  urge  u^^on 
the  town  the  importance  of  giving  this  school  their  united  aid  and 
4G 
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support,  for  they  believe  that  all  must  feel  the  necessity  of  sustaining 
so  valuable  an  institution  in  our  town. 

School  Committee.— Ez^K  C.  Brett,  Benj.  Fearing,  James  M.  Butler. 

WEST  BRIDGEWATER. 

In  appropriating  enough  to  lengthen  the  schools  a  week  or  two,  we 
do  not  get  that  proportional  benefit  that  we  should  from  an  appropria- 
tion sufficient  to  add  another  term  of  schooling.  To  do  justice  to  our 
own  welfare,  as  compared  with  other  towns,  we  should  have  three 
terms  of  school,  of  eleven  or  twelve  weeks  per  teiTO, — these  should  be 
divided  into  spring,  fall  and  winter  terms.  They  should  commence 
nearly  on  the  first  of  May,  first  of  September,  and  first  of  December. 
The  town  would  receive  much  more  advantage  in  this  way,  than  by 
adding  a  few  weeks  to  the  summer  or  winter  term.  In  dog-days  it 
is  no  time  to  continue  school  for  its  advantage  ;  the  teacher  is  tired, 
school  fatigued,  and  weather  disagreeable,  and  scholars  are  leaving 
school.  At  the  close  of  winter, — the  first  of  March, — is  not  a  good 
time  to  lengthen  the  school,  and  generally  speaking,  a  term  of  eleven 
or  twelve  weeks  is  long  enough  to  keep  up  a  good  interest  without  a 
vacation  ;  in  most  cases  its  prosperity  after  that  time  does  not  increase 
in  proportion  to  its  length.  Instead  of  adding  a  week  or  two,  it 
Avould  be  much  more  economical  and  beneficial  to  make  the  extra 
efibrt  for  another  term  in  the  months  of  September,  October  and 
November,  the  best  part  of  the  year  to  go  to  school,  if  it  could  not  be 
more  than  ten  weeks.  It  would  require  $2,700  or  $2,800  for  the  com- 
mittee to  secure  three  terms  ot  successful  schooling  with  good  teach- 
ers throughout  the  town. 

A  great  many  advantages  from  three  terms  can  be  seen  and  given 
by  any  who  are  acquainted  with  the  utility  and  work  of  schools. 
Classification,  gradation,  uniform  progi'ess,  and  real  advancement  in 
school  education  would  be  much  more  complete  and  perfect.  In  long 
vacations  some  scholars  go  out  of  town,  or  to  Private  Schools  in  town, 
while  others  receive  no  schoohng, — consequently  at  another  term 
classes  must  be  newly  organized.  A  new  teacher  takes  charge,  and 
in  many  respects  the  school  is  entirely  different  from  the  preceding 
term ;  many  good  methods  of  the  previous  teacher,  and  her  principles 
taught  ai-e  ignored,  or  do  not  have  a  proper  recognition  or  influence, 
for  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  former  work  of  the  school.  With 
long  vacations  and  a  new  teacher  each  term,  instruction  often  goes 
over  much  of  the  last  term's  work,  and  frequently  there  is  a  jDartial 
confliction  of  methods,  and  difference  of  principles  between  the  teach- 
ers, which  do  not  work  toejether  for  success. 
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It  is  not  altogether  the  amount  of  wages  paid  for  teaching,  but  the 
number  of  weeks  in  the  year  which  teachers  are  employed,  that 
secures  their  permanent  service.  Our  compensation  for  female  teach- 
ers compares  flivorably  with  other  towns.  When  we  get  a  good 
teacher  for  the  summer  term,  immediately  after  the  close  the  commit- 
tee apply  for  the  next  term  ;  but  there  are  four  months  before  it  com- 
mences, and  during  that  time  she  wishes  some  means  of  employment ; 
therefore  she  goes  away  with  the  understanding  that  she  will  teach 
next  tenn  if  she  gets  no  school  before ;  but  most  good  teachers  find  a 
permanent  position  before  that  time,  and  so  our  good  teachers  are 
transient  in  their  character,  looking  for  more  pennanent  employment. 
In  this  way  we  lose  many  of  our  best  teachers,  while  another  term 
would  give  more  permanent  employment  for  the  year.  Our  schools 
then  would  be  considered  yearly  ones,  and  good  female  teachers  for 
most  of  them  could  be  engaged  quite  pennanently.  A  better  grada- 
tion, and  a  more  practical,  useful  and  systematic  course  of  instruction 
could  be  given,  and  scholars  could  receive  the  essential  I'equirements 
of  a  Common  School  education  at  an  earlier  age,  and  a  more  unifonn 
and  higher  degree  of  satisfaction. 

Hoioard  School. — For  some  time  our  citizens  have  had  a  desire,  and 
seen  the  increased  necessity  for  a  High  School,  in  which  scholars 
could  pursue  a  different  course  of  study  from  that  which  opportunity 
allowed  in  the  Common  Schools.  This  object  has  been  supplied  by 
the  wise  and  generous  provision  of  the  late  Capt.  Benj.  B.  Howard,  a 
native  and  citizen  of  this  town,  but  for  several  years  a  resident  of 
New  Bedford  a  large  portion  of  the  time,  whose  death  has  occurred 
since  our  last  report. 

Although  the  entire  management  of  this  contemplated  school  is 
very  wisely  left  in  the  hands  of  eleven  competent  trustees,  yet  as  the 
school  committee  should  be  largely  interested,  closely  connected  and 
should  co-operate  with  all  that  concerns  the  truest  welfare  of  youthful 
education,  it  seems  fitting  that  the  school  report  should  properly 
recognize  this  unportant  fact  and  excellent  means  which  has  come  to 
our  benefit.  As  expressed  in  an  adopted  resolution  of  the  town, 
"  Capt.  Howard  should  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  for  his  mu- 
nificent bequest  for  the  educational  and  religious  purposes  in  this  his 
native  town." 

The  high  aim  and  motive  that  prompted  this  gift  should  move  us 
to  a  faithful  and  beneficial  and  virtuous  exercise  of  its  privileges. 

To  give  a  clear  understanding  of  the  provisions  respecting  this 
school  we  give  extracts  from  Captain  Howard's  will : — 

"  Believing  that  it  will  be  for  the  good  of  my  children,  as  well  as 
my  native  town  and  the  public,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  sons  Azel 
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Howard,  Benjamin  Howard,  Francis  E.  Howard,  and  to  John  E. 
Howard,  Austin  Packard,  Otis  Drury,  Pardon  Copeland,  James  Cope- 
land,  George  D.  Ryder,  Jonathan  C.  Keith  and  John  M.  Lothrop, 
their  successors  and  assigns  forever,  the  sum  of  eighty  thousand  dollars, 
to  be  paid  to  them  by  my  executors  in  sixty  days  after  the  probate  of 
my  will,  in  trust  and  for  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  a  High 
School,  or  seminary  of  learning,  to  be  called  the  Howard  School,  in 
"West  Bridgewater,  with  full  power  and  authority  to  invest  the  same 
in  safe  and  productive  stocks  or  estate,  at  their  discretion,  and  to 
apply  the  income  thereof,  but  no  part  of  the  principal,  for  the  institu- 
tion and  sujDport  of  said  school,  in  such  manner  as  the  said  trustees, 
their  successors  and  assigns,  shall  from  time  to  time  in  the  exercise  of 
a  sound  discretion  judge  expedient." 

Whatever  the  trustees  in  their  wisdom  and  power  shall  make  the 
character  of  this  institution,  its  instruction  is  expected  to  be  free,  by 
the  interest  of  the  will,  to  scholars  of  the  town.  These  scholars 
are  to  be  taken  from  our  Public  Schools, — this  school  being  supple- 
mentary in  the  wants  of  education  to  the  Common  Schools,  both 
together  constituting  a  comjilete  course  of  school  education :  hence 
the  importance  in  these  two  steps  of  learning, — the  one  being  pre- 
paratory to  the  other,  and  their  combined  action,  instruction  and  influ- 
ence tending  to  the  same  object  and  end  of  education, — of  an  active 
co-operation  of  the  trustees  and  school  committee. 
For  the  Commiltee.—SiMKOs  J.  Dunbar,  Superintendent. 


BARNSTABLE    COUNTY. 


BARNSTABLE. 


"We  still  hold  to  the  opinion  which  has  been  often  presented  in  these 
reports  in  years  past,  viz. :  that  the  true  interests  of  the  schools 
demand  that  the  engaging,  as  well  as  the  examining  of  teachers, 
should  be  left  with  this  committee.  Remarks  upon  this  subject  by 
the  visiting  member  of  the  board  cannot  be  out  of  place.  It  is  no 
work  which  this  committee  craves  in  itself.  Indeed  the  present 
arrangement  relieves  us  of  a  great  deal  of  care,  trouble  and  blame ; 
but  we  do  not  feel  that  while  the  committee  is  charged  with  the 
general  supervision  of  the  schools,  they  ought  to  be  deprived  of 
the  best  means  to  make  it  effectual.     Place  a  school  in  the  hands  of  a 
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competent  teacher,  and  the  work  is  chiefly  done.  We  are  often  called 
to  examine  teachers  for  particular  schools,  with  whose  education  we 
can  find  no  fault,  but  whom  we  should  never  select  for  those  schools. 
Being  acquainted  with  the  various  schools,  and  the  diiFerent  teachers, 
it  is  but  natural  that  this  committee  should  be  able  to  allot  teachers 
better  than  a  pi'udential  committee  can  do.  For  many  failures  we 
do  not  now  feel  responsible,  as  we  should  if  we  procured  the  teachers. 

The  District  System. — This  has  been  discarded  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  towns  in  the  State.  So  far  as  we  know  the  change  is  univer- 
sally commended  and  approved  upon  trial.  Our  own  town  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  advancing  sentiment  of  the  times.  "VVe  regard 
the  reluctance  of  the  town  to  do  away  with  this  ancient  system,  as 
a  very  great  im^^ediment  to  progress  in  the  schools.  All  educators, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  condemn  the  district  system.  This  reluc- 
tance is  owing  in  part  to  the  location  of  the  several  villages  of  the 
town.  A  High  School  cannot  be  located  to  accommodate  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  people.  •  We  must  do  without  one,  at  least 
such  an  one  as  will  benefit  all  the  j^eople,  and  such  a  system  of  graded 
schools  as  many  other  towns  enjoy  cannot  be  introduced  for  the  same 
reason.  Yet  we  believe  we  can  come  much  nearer  than  many  sujDjjose. 
Such  a  plan  as  was  proposed  a  year  or  two  since  would  give  iis  most 
of  the  real  advantages.  Let  the  district  system  be  given  up,  and  let 
the  number  of  school-houses  be  reduced  to  eight  or  nine.  The  schools 
could  then  be  properly  graded,  and  the  real  benefits  of  a  High  School 
could  be  obtained  in  most,  if  not  all  of  our  villages. 

Concerning  the  Branches  of  Study  to  be  pursued. — Our  Common 
Schools  are  intended  for  the  common  branches  of  study.  The  major- 
ity of  the  pupils  are  pursuing  those  branches,  and  the  time  and 
strength  of  the  teacher  should  be  mainly  sj^ent  upon  them.  The 
scholar  who  thoroughly  masters  a  few  of  the  elementary  studies,  such 
as  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar  and  Reading,  is  well  fitted  for  all 
the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  There  is  a  strong  tendency,  in  this  fast 
age,  towards  dabbling  in  many  branches,  and  securing  no  thorough 
knowledge  of  any.  Pupils  wish  to  rush  ahead,  and  teachers  too  often 
encourage  it — to  get  into  the  first  class  whether  entitled  to  be  there 
or  not.  They  must  run  through  the  lower  Readers  in  the  series  and 
get  into  the  Fifth,  even  if  not  able  to  pronounce  half  the  words. 
They  must  push  through  the  Arithmetic,  or  leave  it  half  finished, 
and  dabble  in  Algebra.  They  must  study  a  little  of  Grammar  and 
Geography,  of  Physiology  and  Book-keeping,  of  Geometry,  perhaps, 
and  Latin,  and  after  all  get  but  a  smattering  of  each.  All  these 
branches  are  well  enough,  and  they  ought  to  be  pursued,  provided  the 
fundamental  branches  are  mastered,  and  the  character  of  the  school 
allows. 
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Then  again,  perhaps  there  is  as  much  error  xijDon  the  other  side. 
Some  seem  to  suj)pose  they  must  study  Geography  or  Arithmetic  all 
their  school  days.  They  go  over  it  again  and  again,  teiin  and  term, 
and  seem  to  make  no  progress.  There  are  other  things  besides  Arith- 
metic which  a  pupil  should  understand.  A  wide  range  is  desirable, 
but  for  our  Common  Schools  the  ordinary  branches  are  generally 
sufficient. 

School  Committee.— R^^-RY  A.  Goodhue,  Geo.  A.  King,  Asa  E.  Lovell. 

CHATHAM. 

Children  spend  so  much  of  their  time  at  the  school-house,  that  they 
become  perfectly  familiar  with  every  imperfection  connected  with  it. 
The  patched  panes  of  glass,  the  rents  in  the  floors,  the  jackknife 
carvings  upon  the  benches,  the  smoked  and  broken  ceilings,  and  even 
the  music  of  the  creaking  seats,  are  as  familiar  as  the  ^peculiarities  of 
the  sled  or  doll  at  home.  Such  influences  are  well  calculated  to 
counteract  the  refined  associations  of  our  elegant  homes.  Children 
thus  obliged  to  spend  so  large  a  jDortion  of  their  younger  years  in  an 
unnatural  position  upon  a  rough  and  sometimes  rickety  seat,  subjecting 
themselves  not  unfrequently  to  incurable  deformity,  where  all  the  sur- 
roundings are  poverty-stricken  and  degrading,  will  be  like  to  partake 
somewhat  of  the  same  element,  and  exhibit  it  not  only  in  the  school- 
room, but  its  pernicious  influences,  so  indelibly  fixed,  will  afiect  their 
habits  for  neatness,  order  and  proi^riety  in  future  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  school-house  is  neat,  pleasant,  roomy  and  comfortable, 
beautiful  and  inviting  within  and  without,  its  tendency  will  be  to 
elevate.  The  children  will  appear  more  neatly  dressed,  with  cleaner, 
brighter  faces  ;  those  unaccustomed  to  neatness  and  refinement  will 
feel  the  inspiration,  and  strive  to  create  in  their  own  homes,  however 
humble,  the  superior  element  with  which  they  are  constantly  brought 
in  contact  at  school. 

If  you  had  a  favorite  pig  or  yearling  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a 
neighbor  in  whom  you  placed  the  most  implicit  confidence,  your 
tender  conscience  would  not  allow  you  to  pass  the  place  of  his  con- 
finement, without  turning  aside  to  see  that  every  convenience  and 
comfort  was  afforded  him  for  the  gi-eatest  increase  of  bone  and  muscle. 
Much  more  then  should  it  be  your  duty  to  know  whether  or  not  your 
children  at  school  are  provided  with  comforts  suitable  for  the  greatest 
development  of  their  mental  faculties.  It  is  not  only  your  privilege, 
but  your  duty  to  make  yourselves  familiar  with  all  the  arrangements 
of  the  school-room.  We  have  scores  of  parents  who,  if  they  should 
wake  on  some  pleasant  morning,  and  unexpectedly  find  themselves 
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comfortably  seated  in  either  of  our  elegant  Grammar  School-rooms, 
could  not  for  their  lives — from  any  appearance  within — tell  Avhether 
they  were  in  Chatham  or  Kamtschatka.  This  should  not  be  so. 
School  visiting  should  become  a  habit,  and  no  day  should  pass  with- 
out the  pi'esence  of  some  one  who  can  as  well  as  not,  by  their  visits, 
add  interest  to  the  school.  This  would  prove  an  incentive  to  greater 
eftbrt  on  the  part  of  the  scholars,  and  the  teacher  would  naturally 
labor  with  increased  earnestness,  and  receive  in  the  approbation  of 
familiar  and  friendly  visitors,  ample  reward  for  every  extra  effort. 
School  Committee. — Ephraim  A.  Taylor,  Levi  Atvvood,  Isaac  Bea. 


DENNIS. 

This  town  is  now  placed  in  the  front  rank  among  her  sister  towns 
in  the  Commonwealth,  in  her  school  arrangements,  having  five  new 
(or  nearly  so)  school-houses,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  some  thirty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  affording  ample  and  convenient  accommodations 
for  all  her  scholars,  with  as  perfect  a  system  of  gradation  as  can  well 
be  conducted  in  a  country  town  like  ours,  and  if  we  fail  of  success  it 
must  be  from  causes  outside  of  these  public  arrangements. 

It  is  charged  that  our  school  expenses  have  very  largely  increased, 
and  that  we  must  retrench ;  but  it  is  a  material  question  whether 
retrenchment  here  is  economy.  If  we  have  ])een  extravagant  we 
should  become  economical ;  but  we  can  ill  afford  to  retrench,  if  our 
schools  are  to  suffer  as  a  consequence.  While  we  know  that  "  econ- 
omy is  wealth,"  we  also  know  that  "  withholding  more  than  is  meet 
tendeth  to  poverty,"  and  poverty  in  education  is  what  we  are  aiming 
in  all  our  efibrts  in  this  matter  to  avoid. 

But  the  increase  of  our  school  expenses  is  attributed  to  the  working 
of  our  new  plan  ;  that  is,  the  abolition  of  the  district  system,  and  the 
inti'oduction  of  the  graded  school. 

In  1849  the  average  wages  of  male  teachers  in  Dennis  was  128.08, 
and  the  average  wages  of  female  teachers  $11.18  per  month. 

In  1859, — ten  years  later, — our  average  was  $34.70  for  males,  and 
114.15  for  female  teachers,  and  the  aggregate  cost  of  our  schools  for 
that  year,  (1859,)  public  and  private,  was  $4,299.55. 

For  the  school  year  of  1867-8,  just  now  closed,  the  average  wages 
of  our  male  teachers  was  |61.87i,  and  our  female  teachers  $25.14, 
and  the  aggregate  cost  of  our  schools  $6,015. 

While  therefore  we  pay  our  teachers  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent, 
more  wages,  we  have  increased  our  aggregate  cost  less  than  fifty  per 
cent. 
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Relatively,  however,  there  is  certainly  no  increase  of  expense  in 
this  direction.  In  all  other  public  or  private  matters,  there  is  a  cor- 
respondent increase  of  expense,  and  it  is  quite  unfair  to  argue  that 
because  our  school  exj^enses  are  greater  than  they  were  eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  therefore  the  present  system  is  more  expensive  than  the  old. 

It  is  not  however  so  much  the  question  of  how  much  an  article 
costs  which  should  give  us  anxiety,  as,  whether  we  are  receiving  an 
equivalent  for  the  money  we  pay. 

Our  tax-payers  have  not  done  all  their  duty  when  they  have  appro- 
priated their  money  for  the  support  of  Public  Schools.  Next  they 
should  appropriate  their  influence  in  efforts  to  get  all  the  scholars  into 
the  school-room ;  sustain  and  encourage  the  teacher  while  there,  and 
in  all  proper  ways  to  weed  out  noxious  and  prejudicial  influences,  so 
as  to  secure  the  largest  possible  returns  for  the  exjDcnses  incurred. 

When  we  have  dropped  the  seed  into  the  ground  we  must  follow 
by  careful  and  continued  cultivation,  if  we  would  obtain  a  successful 
harvest. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  the  committee  to  notice  that  the  registers  exhibit 
the  fact  that  a  larger  number  of  the  parents  and  others  have  visited 
the  schools  during  the  year  than  heretofore ;  especially  is  this  true 
of  the  winter  terms,  and  we  are  willing  to  state,  because  we  believe  it 
to  be  true,  that  the  increased  success  of  our  schools  the  past  winter  is 
indebted  in  no  small  degree  to  this  fact.  We  do  not  fully  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  influence,  to  both  teacher  and  pupil,  which  the  parent 
bestows  upon  them  by  their  frequent  calls  and  encouraging  words  in 
the  school-room. 

Chairman. — M.  S.  Underwood. 

EASTHAM. 

To  cram  the  heads  of  children  with  books  and  call  that  "  educa- 
tion," while  parents  neglect  their  moral  training,  is  as  absurd  as  to 
suppose  that  a  tree  would  be  symmetrical  by  allowing  all  the  branches 
to  grow  on  one  side  and  none  on  the  other.  If  we  look  into  our 
Town  Records  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  we  shall  find  the 
qualifications  of  the  "  schoolmaster "  to  be  his  ability  to  "  teach 
children  and  young  persons  to  read  the  English  Bible  correctly,  and 
to  cast  accounts."  His  compensation  was  "30  pounds  a  year  with 
meals  and  lodging."  What  a  contrast  between  then  and  now !  There 
is  now  no  lack  of  means ;  money  is  expended  without  stint  for  the 
diffusion  of  popular  education.  A  large  and  increasing  item  in  our 
annual  appropriations  is  for  the  support  of  schools  :  but  if  our  youth 
do  not  leave  school  better  prepared  for  life's  duties  than  did  those  of 
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a  former  age,  whose  whole  round  of  studies  consisted  in  "  reading  the 
English  Bible  and  casting  accounts,"  the  inference  is  plain  and  palpa- 
ble, that  we  misspend  a  good  deal  of  money  for  educational  purposes. 
School  Committee.— Mich A-Ei,  Collins,  Mykick  Clark,  Heman  Doane. 


FALMOUTH. 

The  school  committee  in  presenting  their  annual  report,  would 
congratulate  the  town  on  its  having,  during  the  past  year,  made  a  long 
stride  in  the  right  dii'ection,  in  the  advancement  of  its  educational 
interests.  The  district  system,  with  its  many  evils,  has  been  done  away. 
Three  ncAV  school-houses  have  been  built  in  diiferent  sections  of  the 
town,  patterns  of  architectural  proportion,  ornaments  to  the  villages 
where  located,  each  upon  a  suitable,  roomy  lot,  inclosed  with  neat 
substantial  fences,  the  whole  not  an  extravagant  cost,  yet  ample  for 
our  wants,  fully  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  age  ;  and  we  embrace 
this  opportunity  to  compliment  the  building  committee  upon  the  satis- 
factory manner  in  which  their  work  has  been  accomplished.  The 
schools  too,  have  been  consolidated.  Instead  of  eighteen  as  hereto- 
fore, many  of  them  feeble,  sickly  schools,  numbering  from  five  to  ten 
or  twelve  pui:)ils,  we  have  now  twelve  schools,  none  too  large,  four 
graded, — two  Grammar,  two  Primary,  and  eight  mixed  schools. 
Generally,  we  have  to  report  an  increased  interest  both  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  scholars,  and  as  a  direct  result,  a  higher  grade  of  scholar- 
ship tliroughout  the  town. 

But  one  school  can  in  any  sense  be  said  to  have  been  a  failure  dur- 
ing the  entire  year,  and  that  was  closed  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenth 
week.  In  all  the  other  schools  there  has  been  a  progress  both  in 
scholarship  and  deportment,  which  makes  a  general  average  higher 
than  that  of  any  previous  year  within  the  knowledge  of  any  member 
of  the  present  committee.  It  has  been  our  policy,  as  far  as  we  might 
consistently  do  so,  to  employ  teachers  either  from  our  own  town,  or 
those  from  other  places  who  had  previously  taught  here  successfully ; 
but  our  aim  being  as  far  as  possible  to  elevate  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion, and  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  schools,  where  we  have  not 
found  the  requisite  qualifications  at  home,  we  have  not  hesitated  to 
seek  abroad. 

With  two  exceptions,  both  arising  fi-om  circumstances  over  which 
the  committee  had  no  control,  all  the  schools  have  been  kept  fifteen 
weeks  in  summer,  and  fourteen  and  two-fifths  weeks  in  winter,  making 
an  average  of  seven  and  one-fourth  months  each,  or  eighty-seven 
months  in  all,  at  an  average  expense,  supposing  the  town's  appropria- 
47 
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tion  to  be  exhausted, — the  bills  for  fuel  are  not  all  in  at  the  time  of 
writing, — of  129.31  per  month. 

It  will  be  interesting  and  satisfactory  to  compare  this  with  the  record 
■of  a  year  ago.  We  then  had  to  report  an  average  of  less  than  six 
months'  schooling — not  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
The  schools  were  then  of  unequal  length, — some  eight,  some  thirty 
weeks  during  the  year.  In  order  to  eke  out  the  scanty  means,  some 
of  the  teachers  were  employed  at  a  compensation  of  little  more  than 
enough  to  pay  their  board.  Now  all  have  had  the  privilege  of  twenty- 
nine  weeks  school  under  the  tuition  of  competent  teachers.  To  reca- 
pitulate : 
Under  the  old  plan  as  shown  above,  six  months'  school 

must  have  cost $3,539  00 

During  the  year  under  the  new  system,  7^  months  have  cost       2,500  00 


Making  an  actual  saving  of $1,039  00 

This  is  an  argument  that  must  convince  the  most  sceptical  that  on 
the  score  of  economy,  at  least,  the  statement  with  which  we  com- 
mence this  report,  viz.,  that  the  town  has  taken  a  long  stride  in  edu- 
cational progress,  is  fully  substantiated ;  and  when  it  is  taken  into  the 
account  that  teachers  have  been  better  paid,  that  the  children  have 
had  equal  school  privileges,  and  that  there  has  been  no  room  for  the 
hitherto  oft-repeated  threat,  "  we  will  have  six  months  school  or  we 
will  indict  the  town,"  we  ask  you  seriously  and  candidly,  has  there 
not  been  a  substantial  and  highly  satisfactory  progress  ? 
Rules  Adopted  by  the  Committee  for  the  Government  op  the 
Public  Schools  of  Falmouth. 

Article  1.  The  daily  sessions  of  the  several  schools  shall  begin  promptly  at  9 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  1  o'clock,  P.  M.,  except  as  special  direction  otherwise  may  be 
given  by  the  school  committee. 

Art.  2.  All  the  school-rooms  shall  be  opened  and  the  teachers  be  present  both 
morning  and  afternoon,  fifteen  minutes  before  the  time  for  the  session  to  begin. 

Art.  3.  Each  morning  session  shall  commence  with  the  reading  of  a  selection 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the  teacher,  to  be  followed  by  repeating  the  Lord's 
prayer  in  concert. 

Art.  4.  One  recess  of  fifteen  minutes  shall  be  had  during  each  session,  except 
in  the  Primary  Schools,  in  which  there  shall  be  two  recesses  often  minutes  each. 

Art.  5.  The  teachers  shall  prescribe  such  rules  for  the  use  of  the  school- 
buildings,  and  also  the  yards  and  out-buildings  connected  therewith,  as  shall 
secure  their  being  kept  in  a  neat  and  proper  condition,  and  shall  be  held  respon- 
sible for  any  want  of  neatness  or  cleanliness  on  their  premises ;  and  when  any- 
thing is  out  of  order  shall  give  immediate  notice  to  the  person  appointed  to  have 
charge  of  their  particular  premises. 

Art.  6.  Every  pupil  who  shall  injure  any  school  property,  whether  buildings, 
furniture  or  fences,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  in  full  for  all  damage  ;  and  any  pupil 
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who  shall  anywhere  on  the  school  premises,  use  or  write  any  profane  or  unchaste 
language,  shall  be  punished  in  proportion  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  offence. 

Art.  7.  Any  teacher  may  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  modes  of  discipline 
and  instruction  of  others,  dismiss  his  or  her  school  one  day  in  each  term,  to  visit 
any  school  or  schools  in  town,  by  and  with  consent  of  the  member  of  the  com- 
mittee having  his  or  her  school  in  charge. 

A7-L  8.  No  instructor  shall  introduce  any  text-book  into  his  or  her  school, 
without  the  expressed  approbation  of  the  committee. 

Art.  9.  Any  moneys  contributed  to  lengthen  out  the  schools  may  be  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  visiting  committee  for  that  particular  school  designed  to  be 
benefited,  who  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  proper  application  of  the  same 
to  the  purpose  intended ;  it  being  understood  that  the  schools  thus  benefited 
shall  be  continued  so  much  longer  than  the  other  schools  in  town,  as  the  amount 
of  money  contributed  will  allow. 

The  above  rules  have  been  printed  on  cards  and  copies  of  the  same 
are  posted  in  each  school-house  in  town. 

Shall  the  school-buildings  be  used  for  other  than  school  purposes  ? 
This  question  arises  in  several  sections  of  the  town.  We  know  of  no 
law  by  which  committees  are  authorized  to  grant  such  permission  and 
respectfully  suggest  that  the  town  express  its  wishes  in  this  respect, 
and  have  caused  an  article  for  that  purpose  to  be  inserted  in  the 
warrant. 

School  Committee.— J  AS.  B.  Everktt,  Jas.  P.  Kimball,  David  Brigham. 

ORLEANS. 

We  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  punishments  in  schools. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  some  kind  of  punishment  is  necessary  to 
secure  obedience  to  the  rules,  and  to  maintain  order  in  the  schools. 
But  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  discretion  to  be  used  on  the  teacher's 
part,  in  inflicting  punishments,  we  think  no  one  will  deny.  We  are 
opposed  to  specific  penalties  for  particular  acts  of  misconduct,  for  this 
reason  :  the  degree  of  wrong  in  a  given  act  is  dependent  on  circum- 
stances,— on  the  peculiar  inducements,  on  the  intelligence  and  the 
susceptibility  to  be  led  by  others,  as  well  as  on  the  viciousness  of  the 
pupil.  It  is  the  certainty,  rather  than  the  kind  of  punishment,  which 
restrains  those  disposed  to  do  wrong.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of 
teachers  to  be  careful  and  not  punish  any  more  severely  than  justice 
and  the  demerit  require;  and  probably  the  experience  of  all  judicious 
teachers  concurs  in  the  conclusions,  that  the  best  w^ay  to  govern  a 
school  is  by  gaining  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  scholars,  so 
that  they  will  esteem  it  a  privilege,  as  well  as  a  duty,  to  yield  implicit 
obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  school.  But  then  there  are  some  who 
will  not  be  governed  in  this  manner, — those  that  are  used  to  corporal 
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punishment  at  home  foi-  the  most  trifling  offence,  and  also  those  that 
are  subjected  to  hardly  any  restraint.  In  such  cases  we  hold  that 
corporal  punishment  is  very  good  as  a  reserved  force,  to  be  used  when 
all  other  measures  fail  to  jDroduce  the  desired  effect ;  and  we  should 
regret  to  see  any  law  enacted  which  would  entirely  prohibit  corporal 
punishment  in  the  schools  of  this  Commonwealth. 

School  Committee. — Joshua  L.  Ckosby,  Bexj.  C.  Sparrow,  Ensign  B.  Eogers. 

SANDWICH. 

Four  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  town  adopted  the  Massa- 
chusetts town  school  system,  and  enough  is  now  known  of  its  working 
to  satisfy  your  committee  of  its  superiority  over  the  old  district  sys- 
tem, for  which  it  was  substituted.  It  has  had,  since  its  adoption,  active 
opposition  to  encounter, — an  opposition  which  would  be  naturally  slow 
to  see  its  advantages  ;  but  Ave  think  that  many  who  were  averse  to  its 
workings  at  the  outset,  would  be  unwilling  to  return  to  the  old 
system  again.  We  trust,  as  by  its  own  excellences,  it  conquers  all 
opposition  and  becomes  more  fully  established,  overcoming  the  disad- 
vantages which  now  it  has  to  encounter,  being  a  change  wdiich  must 
be  the  work  of  years  to  fully  accomplish,  that  it  will  receive  the  hearty 
support  of  all  really  interested  in  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of 
excellence  in  the  schools  of  SandAvich. 

School  Committee. — Charles  Dillingham,  Hiram  T.  Gray,  William  C.  Spring, 

WELLFLEET. 

The  graded  system,  during  the  last  year,  has  become  more  fully 
developed  than  before,  and  is  thus  far  a  success.  It  is  doing  away 
with  the  idea  of  grooving  into  a  higher  school.  The  scholar  is  by  it 
thrown  upon  his  own  responsibility.  He  is  made  to  feel  that  promo- 
tion depends  upon  individual  exertion, — that  the  class  cannot  lift  him 
to  a  higher  rank,  nor  is  the  class  to  bear  the  punishment  of  individual 
indolence.  This  feeling  is  a  spur  to  exertion,  and  some  such  spur 
humanity  ever  needs. 

The  gradual  promotion  from  the  Primary  to  the  Grammar  and  High 
Schools  gives  the  scholar  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  each  science, 
especially  of  the  rudiments  of  the  science,  than  it  was  possible  to 
obtain  in  the  old  mixed  school.  This  thoroughness  is  very  apparent 
in  those  scholars  who  have  advanced  u.nder  the  graded  system ;  and 
we  think  we  may  honestly  assure  you  that  the  expense  of  the  town 
in  building  and  remodelling  our  school-houses  for  the  new  system,  has 
been  money  well  invested. 
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Still  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a 
full  development  of  this  system  in  our  Public  Schools.  A  very  serious 
one  is  the  unavoidable  absence  of  a  large  majority  of  our  male  scholars 
in  the  spring  and  summer  session.  The  graded  system  is  founded  on 
the  supposition  of  continuous  effort  and  advance ;  but  this  absence 
of  our  male  scholars  breaks  in  sadly  on  the  continuity ;  and  when  the 
absent  ones  return  to  school,  they  are  apt  to  expect  a  place  in  the 
class  they  left  some  eight  months  before.  But  this  class  has  advanced 
two  sessions'  progress,  while  the  absent  ones  have  retrograded  in  the 
interval.  To  remedy  this  evil  your  committee,  after  much  consulta- 
tion, concluded  to  make  this  arrangement.  The  upper  department  of 
the  Grammar  Schools  shall  be,  as  far  as  rank  will  admit,  a  boy's 
school, — thus  giving  to  those  absent  in  summer  the  advantage  of  a  male 
teachei-'s  instruction  during  the  winter  session,  while  those  who  attend 
all  the  year  will  remain  under  their  old  teacher,  in  the  second  or 
female  department,  and  if  worthy,  be  promoted  from  that  to  the  High 
School.  By  this  ari'angement  the  order  of  advancement  will  be  undis- 
turbed, and  those  who  are  obliged  to  be  absent  in  the  summer  will 
have  the  greater  advantage  in  the  winter  session. 

Your  committee  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  forbid  all  dismissals  from 
our  schools  during  school  hours.  This  has  been  done  because  dismis- 
sals have  been  so  frequent  as  to  be  injurious  to  our  schools.  If  an 
errand  was  to  be  run,  or  a  lesson  to  be  shirked,  the  scholar  coaxed 
father  or  mother  till  he  obtained  a  wi'itten  excuse,  or  else  wrote  it 
himself,  and  at  the  end  of  a  term  your  committee  were  met,  on  exami- 
nation day,  with  several  qiTires  of  paper  in  the  shape  of  excuses.  As  a 
general  rule  these  oft-excused  scholars  are  nearer  the  foot  than  the 
head  of  their  classes. 

We  call  your  attention  to  another  rule  of  the  committee,  viz.,  the 
doors  of  each  school-room  shall  be  locked  five  minutes  after  the  time 
for  school  has  arrived. 

This  rule  has  been  passed  to  prevent  tardiness.  Education  is  not 
merely  so  much  knowledge  poured  into  the  brain  of  a  child.  It  is  the 
formation  of  those  habits  of  thought  and  action  that  will  fit  him  for 
the  business  of  life ;  for  the  habits  of  early  years  and  school-days 
show  themselves  in  all  the  actions  of  manhood  or  womanhood.  The 
prompt  scholar  is  the  prompt  business  man.  The  tardy  scholar  is 
ever  a  man  behind  his  business,  chasing  the  hour  that  has  the  start 
of  him.     We  wish  then  that  parents  should  remember, — 

1st.  There  are  no  dismissals  from  school  during  school  hours. 

2d.  Scholars  are  not  admitted  to  school  after  the  doors  are  locked, 
which  will  be  done  five  minutes  after  the  hour  for  opening  the  daily 
session. 

47* 
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3cl.  Frequent  tardiness  or  absence  will  cut  dowu  the  rank  of  the 
scholar,  and  render  promotion  less  jDrobable. 

School  Committee.— T.  N.  Stone,  N.  H.  Dill,  R.  R.  Freeman,  J.  Y.  Baker,  John 
SwETT,  David  Wiley. 

MARSHPEE. 

The  school  in  the  north  district  was  kept  twenty- eight  weeks,  viz.: 
summer  term,  sixteen  ;  winter  term,  twelve. 

The  summer  tei-m  was  characterized  by  a  good  degree  of  interest 
and  improvement,  and  was  taught  by  Mrs.  M.  G.  Spencer,  a  native  of 
the  district. 

The  winter  term  was  kept  seven  weeks  by  the  missionary,  Mr. 
Wood,  with  a  large  attendance  and  good  degree  of  interest  among 
the  pupils.  A  class  completed  arithmetic  and  made  a  favorable  begin- 
ning in  algebra ;  but  on  account  of  illness,  Mr.  Wood  was  compelled 
to  resign  the  school,  and  Mrs.  Spencer  completed  the  term.  The 
average  attendance,  considering  the  scattered  population  of  the  dis- 
trict, distance  from  the  school-house,  and  severity  of  the  weather,  was 
quite  remarkable,  being  seventy-six  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number. 

The  school  in  the  south  district  was  kept  two  terms,  of  twelve 
weeks  each. 

In  making  this  report,  the  committee  feel  highly  gratified  with 
noticing  the  increased  pimctuality  of  the  pupils,  especially  during  the 
past  winter. 

We  are  enjoying  great  privileges  for  the  education  of  our  children, 
and  we  eamestly  hope  the  improvement  noticeable  during  the  past 
year,  will  be  improved  upon  in  every  respect  during  the  year  to  come ; 
and  that  we  as  parents,  may  be  entirely  united  in  giving  our  children 
that  stimulus  and  encouragement,  and  the  teachers  that  aid,  which  are 
needed  to  secure  the  greatest  success  of  our  schools. 

In  conclusion  we  would,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Marshpee, 
renewedly  express  our  gratitude  for  the  continued  aid  of  the  Com- 
monwealth in  maintaining  our  schools. 

School  Committee.— Foster  L.  Pells,  Walter  R.  Mingo,  Matthias  Amos. 


DUKES    COUNTY 


EDGARTOWN. 

School  Districts. — At  the  annual  meeting  in  April,  1866,  the  town 
voted  to  abolish  the  school  districts,  taking  no  farther  action  on  the 
subject  at  that  time.     Consequently  the  district  system  was  partially 
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continued  until  April,  1867,  when  the  town  authorized  the  selectmen 
to  make  all  the  necessaiy  arrangements  for  taking  possession  of  the 
school-houses  and  other  property,  and  settling  Avith  the  districts  or 
their  agents. 

Graded  Schools. — As  more  than  five-sixths  of  the  children  of  the 
town  reside  in  the  village  or  town  district,  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able, upon  the  completion  of  the  south  school-house,  to  grade  the 
schools.  The  advantages  resulting  from  this  step  have  been  manifest 
from  that  time  to  the  present.  As  was  anticipated,  the  better  classifi- 
cation of  pupils  and  the  improved  discipline  of  the  schools,  have 
enabled  them  to  make  far  more  thorough  and  rapid  progress  than  ever 
before. 

The  maintenance  of  a  High  School  tor  a  series  of  years  has  been 
creditable  to  our  citizens,  and  a  compliment  to  their  intelligence  and 
public  spirit.  Were  a  sensible  person  of  another  town  disposed  to 
take  up  his  abode  among  us,  his  motive  for  so  doing  would  be  very 
much  sti'engthened  by  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  an  institution 
here.  Good  schools  elevate  the  morals,  refine  the  taste,  and,  what  is 
esteemed  of  greater  importance  by  some,  enhance  the  material  wealth 
of  a  community.  As  an  individual  is  raised  from  a  low  and  degraded 
position  by  becoming  intelhgent  and  moral,  so  a  town  may  make  a 
respectable  rank  among  her  sister  towns  by  acquiring  a  character  for 
wisdom  in  the  establishment  of  good  institutions  of  education,  or  sink 
into  disrepute  by  refusing  to  furnish  her  children  with  suitable  means 
of  knowledge. 

Trumicy. — The  town,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  April,  1867,  made 
choice  of  three  good  and  efiicient  persons  to  serve  as  truant  committee 
for  the  year  following.  The  services  of  these  ofiicers  were  brought  into 
requisition  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  schools,  and  favorable  results 
were  soon  apparent.  The  cases  of  truancy  have  not  been  as  numerous 
as  in  former  years,  owing  doubtless,  to  the  fact,  (well  known  among  the 
children,)  that  such  a  corps  of  officers  was  in  existence  and  actually 
looking  round  for  absentees  fi-om  school.  Although  it  is  matter  of 
regret  that  any  of  this  class  are  found  among  us,  Ave  comj^are  favor- 
ably with  other  towns  in  this  respect ;  not  more,  probably,  than  two 
or  three  per  cent,  of  our  children  being  justly  ranked  as  habitual 
truants.  We  recommend  that  a  truant  committee  be  chosen  for  the 
ensuing  year ;  and  to  avoid  any  future  misunderstanding  in  regard  to 
compensation  for  their  services,  that  the  selectmen  be  authorized  to 
draw  upon  tlie  incidental  fund  to  cancel  theii'  bills. 

Chappequiddic  School. — This  school  has  become  very  small.  But 
notAvithstanding  the  limited  number  of  scholars,  it  is  important  that  a 
school  should  be  kept  there,  as  they  could  not  have  access  to  another 
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without  crossing  the  harbor,  which,  in  the  case  of  young  children, 
is  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  school  has  been  well  conducted  during 
the  past  year,  and  was  satisfactory  to  all  interested. 

School  Committee. — Fkederick  P.  Fellows,  Edwin  Mayberry,  John  Pierce. 


NANTUCKET    COUNTY 


NANTUCIvET. 


Condition  of  our  Schools. — The  progress  made  in  our  schools  dur- 
ing the  past  year  is  exceedingly  gratifying.  The  general  efficiency  of 
our  teachers,  and  the  promptness  of  the  pupils  are  worthy  of  the 
highest  commendation.  Physical  exercises  and  singing  have  received 
considerable  attention  in  some  of  our  schools;  and  the  proficiency 
attained  by  the  puj^ils  in  these  exercises  has  elicited  the  admiration 
of  all  who  have  witnessed  their  performance. 

Attendance. — The  manifest  improvement  in  attendance  is  encourag- 
ing to  all  who  are  interested  in  education,  and  is  the  result  of  the 
indefatigable  eifoi'ts  of  our  teachers,  the  exertions  of  parents  to  assist 
in  promoting  punctuality,  and  a  disposition  upon  the  part  of  the  pupils 
to  appreciate  and  improve  their  educational  privileges.  Many  parents 
make  great  sacrifices  to  enable  their  children  to  secure  the  advantages 
of  public  instruction ;  and  instances  have  come  to  our  knowledge  of 
children  Avho  have  been  obliged  to  work  hard,  and  have  sufiered  severe 
privations  in  order  to  maintain  a  decent  appeai-ance,  while  attending 
school.  Such  pupils  not  only  deserve  our  special  approbation,  but  are 
noble  examples,  worthy  of  all  imitation,  and  form  a  striking  contrast 
to  those  scholars,  who  without  any  reasonable  excuse,  injure  the  whole 
school  of  which  they  are  members,  by  irregularity  in  attendance.  We 
sincerely  hope  the  next  annual  report  will  bear  record  of  still  greater 
improvement  in  this  respect. 

Truancy. — Owing  to  the  vigilance  of  the  teachers  and  the  prompt- 
ness of  our  truant  officers,  this  evil  does  not  exist  to  any  great  extent 
in  this  community. 

Influence. — We  beg  leave  to  add  a  few  words  concerning  those 
home  influences  that  cannot  fail  to  counteract  the  exertions  of  those 
teachers  who  are  endeavoring  to  eradicate  all  coarseness  of  speech  and 
manners,  and  to  cultivate  correctness  in  behavior  and  conversation. 
Were  parents  conscious  of  the  effi^ct  of  their  own  examples   upon 
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their  children,  they  would  be  more  guarded  in  their  expressions, 
more  watchful  in  their  manners,  and  more  zealous  in  combining  their 
efforts  with  the  teachers  "who  furnish  their  every-day  lessons,  to  ti'ain 
the  young  to  habits  of  order, — to  implant  within  them  true  principles 
of  action, — and  to  fit  them  to  be  examples  of  graceful  manners  and 
courtesy  in  all  the  relations  of  life." 

Let  us  be  increasingly  watchful  that  while  our  sons  and  our  daugh- 
ters are  enriching  the  mind  with  the  priceless  treasures  of  knowledge, 
they  shall  not  neglect  the  higher  duty  of  securing  the  wisdom  that  is 
"  fii-st  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of 
mei'cy  and  good  fruits," — thus  establishing  a  character  that  has  for  its 
basis  the  attributes  of  politeness,  delicacy  in  speech  and  manners, 
fidelity  and  a  firm  adherence  to  truth. 

School  Committee. — Sasiuel  D.  Hosmek,  Henry  CoLESAVORTnY,  Arthur  E.  Jenks, 
Charles  E.  Allen,  Andrew  G.  Hussey,  Reuben  P.  Folgek,  Tiiaddeus  C.  Deekiez, 
Joseph  Marshall,  Charles  P.  Swain,  Joseph  Mitchell,  2d. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS,  AS  RETURNED  BY  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES. 


CITIES  AND 

TOWNS. 

Si 
"3 

i 

1 

1 

s 

3 

Time  Kept. 

i 

1 
'0 

Expense. 

1 

1 

s 

-< 

i 

Chelsea,     . 

1 

96 

60 

35 

6  months. 

2 

$600  00 

Lawrence, . 

1 

250 

200 

300 

41  months. 

28 

568  59 

West  Newbury, . 

1 

18 

- 

15 

41  months. 

2 

35  00 

Medford,    . 

1 

45 

19 

30 

21  months. 

2 

300  00 

Winchester,       . 

1 

14 

12 

22 

32  evenings. 

8 

100  00 

Millbury,   . 

2 

60 

40 

62 

21ev'gseach. 

2 

100  00 

Worcester, 

3 

265 

153 

94 

5f  months. 

6 

783  87 

Northampton,     . 

1 

57 

49 

37 

38  weeks. 

2 

340  34 

Springfield, 

1 

75 

95 

125 

3  mos.  3  dys. 

4 

300  00 

Westfield,  . 

1 

20 

30 

28 

34  evenings. 

6 

75  00 

W.  Stockbridge, 

1 

17 

10 

25 

23  evenings. 

2 

68  00 

Braintree,  . 

1 

20 

16 

26 

3i  months. 

1 

63  75 

Roxbury,   . 

1 

150 

50 

75 

3  months. 

20 

500  00 

W.  Roxbury,     . 

1 

125 

38 

60 

b\  months. 

5 

542  00 

Fall  River, 

2 

233 

155 

197 

16  weeks. 

6 

818  58 

New  Bedford,     . 

1 

125 

87 

161 

6  months. 

6 

1,200  00 

E.  Bridgewater, . 

1 

35 

3 

13 

24  evenings. 

3 

8  00 

Total,     . 

21 

1,605 

1,017 

- 

- 

105 

$6,403  13 

SCHOOL  RETURNS. 
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GRADUATED  TABLES— First  Series. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  sums  appropriated  by  the  several  cities  and 
towns  in  the  State,  for  the  education  of  each  child  between  5  and  15  years  of 
age.  The  income  of  the  Surplus  Revenue  and  of  other  funds  held  in  a  similar 
way,  when  appropriated  to  schools  is  added  to  the  sum  raised  by  taxes,  and  these 
sums  constitute  the  amount  reckoned  as  appropriations.  The  income  of  such 
School  Funds  as  were  given  and  are  held  on  the  express  condition  that  their 
income  shall  be  appropriated  to  schools,  is  not  included.  Such  an  appropriation 
of  their  income,  being  necessary  to  retaining  the  funds,  is  no  evidence  of  the 
liberality  of  those  holding  the  trust.  But  if  a  town  appropriates  the  income  of 
any  Fund  to  its  Public  Schools,  which  may  be  so  appropriated  or  not,  at  the 
option  of  the  voters,  or  when  the  town  has  a  legal  right  to  use  such  income  in 
defraying  its  ordinary  expenses,  then  such  an  appropriation  is  as  really  a  contri- 
bution to  Common  Schools  as  an  equal  sum  raised  by  taxes.  On  this  account 
the  Surplus  Revenue,  and  sometimes  other  funds,  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
Local  School  Funds  as  generally  held.  The  income  of  the  one  may  be  appro- 
priated to  schools  or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  town ;  the  income  of  the  other 
must  be  appropriated  to  schools  by  the  condition  of  the  donation.  Funds  of  the 
latter  kind  are  usually  donations  made  to  furnish  means  of  education  in  addition 
to  those  provided  by  a  reasonable  taxation.  Committees  are  expected,  in  their 
annual  returns,  to  make  this  distinction  in  relation  to  School  Funds. 

Voluntary  contributions  are  not  included  in  the  amount  which  is  divided,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  sum  appropriated  to  each  child.  In  many  towns  such  con- 
tributions, however  liberal,  are  not  permanent,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  as 
a  stated  provision.  They  are  often  raised  and  applied  to  favor  particular  districts 
or  schools,  or  classes  of  scholars,  and  not  to  benefit  equally  all  that  attend  the 
Public  Schools.  Besides,  the  value  of  board  and  fuel  gratuitously  furnished  is 
determined  by  the  mere  estimate  of  individuals,  and  is  therefore  uncertain ;  while 
the  amount  raised  by  taxes,  being  in  money,  has  a  fixed  and  definite  value,  and 
is  a  matter  of  record.  Still,  the  contributions  voluntarily  made  are  exhibited  in 
a  separate  column  of  the  Table,  as  necessary  to  a  complete  statement  of  the 
provision  made  by  the  towns  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

The  Table  exhibits  the  rank  of  eacb  city  or  town  in  the  State,  in  respect  to  its 
liberality  in  the  appropriation  of  money  to  its  schools,  as  compared  with  other 
cities  and  towns  for  the  year  1867-8,  also  its  rank  in  a  similar  scale  for  1866-7. 
It  presents  the  sum  appropriated  to  each  child  between  5  and  15. 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  — First  Series, 


[FOll  THE  STATE.] 


Table  shoicing  the  comparative  amount  of  Honey  appropriated  by  the 
different  Towns  in  the  State^  for  the  education  of  each  Child  in  the 
Town^  between  the  ayes  ofb  and  15  years* 


i 

i 

TOWNS. 

um     appropriated 
by  towns  for  each 
child    between    5 
and    15    years   of 
age. 

! 

mount   raised    by  | 
ta,\es  for  the  sup- ' 
port  of  Schools. 

m 

ill 

TOTAL. 

1 

mount  contributed 
for  board  and  fuel.  1 

li< 

s 

1    » 

< 

S?; 

< 

1 

1 

BROOKLINE,  • 

$29  82.5 

121,384  62 

_ 

717 

_ 

2 

2 

ISahant,    . 

21  62.2 

1,600  00 

_ 

- 

74 

_ 

9 

3 

Arlington, 

20  54.8 

12,000  00 

_ 

_ 

584 

_ 

6 

4 

Newton,  . 

20  01.9 

41,500  00 

- 

- 

2,073 

- 

4 

5 

Milton,     . 

19  80.2 

10,000  00 

- 

- 

505 

- 

7 

6 

Boston,     . 

17  71.9 

638,450  00 

_ 

_ 

36030 

_ 

8 

7 

Dorchester, 

17  62.8 

38,500  00 

_ 

- 

2,184 

_ 

3 

8'  Belmont,  . 

17  12.2 

4,400  00 

_ 

- 

257 

$300  00 

5 

9   West  Roxbury, 

16  37.6 

22,550  05 

_ 

_ 

1,377 

_ 

11 

lO;  Somerville,     '. 

13  90 

29,500  00 

_ 

- 

2,123 

700  00 

12 

Ill  Brighton, 

13  86.7 

12,120  00 

_ 

_ 

874 

_ 

34 

12,  Lowell,     . 

13  86.7 

83,923  37 

_ 

_ 

6,052 

_ 

26 

13,  Worcester, 

13  81.5 

75,859  12 

- 

_ 

5,491 

100  00 

16 

\\ 

Chelsea,   . 

13  72  3 

46,000  00 

_ 

- 

3,352 

- 

10 

15 

Watertown, 

13  25.9 

11,350  00 

_ 

_ 

856 

_ 

21 

16 

Springfield, 

13  18.5 

55,708  00 

_ 

_ 

4,225 

_ 

14 

17 

Ro.xbury, 

13  15 

88,312  19 

_ 

_ 

6,716 

_ 

15 

18 

Charlestown,    . 

12  91.2 

73,329  81 

_ 

_ 

5,679 

_ 

32 

19 

Medford,  . 

12  58.6 

14,410  59 

_ 

_ 

1,145 

_ 

22 

20 

North  Chelsea, 

12  29.5 

2,250  00 

- 

- 

183 

_ 

19 

21 

Cambridge, 

12  19.3 

89,284  95 

- 

- 

7,323 

- 

39 

22 

Amherst,  . 

12  09.7 

7,500  00 

_ 

_ 

620 

_ 

25 

23 

Swampscott,     . 

12  08.5 

4,000  00 

_ 

_ 

3:^ 

_ 

17 

24 

Nantucket, 

12  04 

8,500  00 

_ 

_ 

700 

_ 

20 

25 

Winchester, 

12  01 

6,653  61 

_ 

_ 

554 

_ 

18 

26 

New  Bedford,  . 

11  66.5 

43,500  00 

_ 

_ 

3,729 

_ 

28 

27 

Walt  ham. 

11  58 

14,046  31 

_ 

_ 

1,213 

_ 

13 

28 

Needham, 

11  38  2 

7,000  00 

_ 

_ 

615 

_ 

27 

29 

I^exington, 

11  31.2 

5,000  00 

_ 

_ 

442 

_ 

244 

30 

Warren,  . 

11  25  2 

4,500  00 

- 

- 

400 

100  00 

*  Compare  the  rank  of  towns  in  this  Table  with  their  rank  in  the  next  or  Second  Series  of  Tables, 
showing  the  percentage  of  taxable  property  appropriated  for  Schools. 
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ill 

a 

III 

Pi 

"1^ 

Sa 
cos 

v 

°? 

TOWNS. 

g:=S« 

^a^ 

"oSS 

TOTAL. 

■="''s 

§1 

s 

jail 

=  £  = 

Hi 

"ill 
III 

ii 

s 

£ 

<           1    a 

'A 

< 

23 

31 

Dedham,  . 

111  22.4 

$17,700  00 

hon 

_ 

24 

32 

Maiden,    . 

10  97.3 

18,500  00 

- 

- 

1,686 

- 

31 

33 

Weston,  . 

10  95.9 

2,455  00 

- 

- 

224 

$300  GO 

47 

34 

Fairhaven, 

10  72.1 

5,500  00 

_ 

_ 

513 

_ 

35 

35 

Quincy,    . 

10  70.4 

16,558  53 

_ 

- 

1,534 

_ 

46 

36 

Peabody, . 

10  70.1 

14,850  001^335  17 

15,185  17 

1,419 

- 

41 

37 

Concord,  . 

10  66.4 

4,500  00 

- 

- 

422 

- 

40 

38 

Stoneham, 

10  43.5 

6,000  00 

- 

- 

575 

- 

30 

39 

Tyngsborough, 

10  26  8 

1,150  00 

- 

- 

112 

- 

33 

40 

Plymouth, 

9  90.1 

13.000  00 

- 

- 

1,313 

- 

70 

41 

Yarmouth, 

9  90.1 

4,000  00 

_ 

404 

- 

154 

42 

No.  Andover,  . 

9  90 

4,970  00 

- 

- 

502 

- 

54 

4H 

Haverhill, 

9  79.2 

20,600  00 

521  18 

21,121  18 

2,157 

- 

37 

44 

Longmeadow,  . 

9  72.4 

2,426  00 

43  86 

2,469  86 

254 

- 

88 

45 

Kingston, 

9  70 

2,900  00 

- 

- 

299 

17  00 

29 

46 

Melrose,   . 

9  66.2 

6,000  00 

_ 

- 

621 

- 

87 

47 

Westfield, 

9  64  3 

10,800  00 

_ 

- 

1,120 

- 

45 

48 

Greenfield, 

9  61.2 

6,200  00 

- 

- 

645 

400  00 

73 

49 

New  Braintree, 

9  48.9 

1,300  00 

- 

- 

137 

- 

98 

50 

Barnstable, 

9  34  6 

9,000  00 

- 

- 

963 

- 

146 

51 

South  Hadley,  . 

9  16.5 

4,500  00 

- 

- 

491 

30  00 

38 

52 

Framingham,   . 

9  14.3 

8,000  00 

_ 

_ 

875 

40  00 

48 

53 

Salem, 

9  06.6 

44,602  58 

_ 

- 

4,920 

- 

62 

54 

Wakefield,        . 

9  03.6 

6,000  00 

- 

- 

664 

37  40 

42 

55 

l-eicester, 

9  00 

4,.500  00 

- 

- 

500 

- 

49 

5t) 

Bedford,  . 

8  96.6 

1,.300  00 

- 

- 

145 

- 

59 

57 

Dracut,    . 

8  96  6 

2,600  00 

- 

- 

290 

- 

53 

58 

Burlington, 

8  78.8 

914  00 

- 

- 

104 

- 

63 

59 

Hull, 

8  75 

350  00 

- 

- 

40 

- 

64 

60 

Lynn, 

8  73.9 

42,420  02 

- 

_ 

4,854 

- 

71 

61 

Woburn,  . 

8  69  5 

14,668  50 

- 

- 

1,687 

- 

55 

62 

Greenwich, 

8  69.4 

912  92 

- 

- 

105 

- 

132 

63 

Lenox, 

8  67.5 

2,750  00 

- 

- 

317 

174  00 

44 

64 

Chifopee, 

8  64.2 

11,445  00 

628  32 

12,073  32 

1,397 

- 

52 

65 

Brookfield,        . 

8  62.5 

3,700  00 

- 

- 

420 

88  00 

36 

66 

Lunenburg, 

8  53.1 

1,800  00 

- 

- 

211 

25  00 

50 

67 

Sunderland, 

8  47.5 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

177 

- 

75 

68 

Reading, . 

8  46.7 

4,750  00 

- 

- 

561 

72  00 

128 

69 

Shrewsbury,     . 

8  40.7 

2,400  00 

80  00 

2,480  00 

295 

- 

83 

70 

Granby,   . 

8  28.7 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

181 

20  00 

197 

71 

Bridgewater,    . 

8  27.6 

6,000  00 

- 

- 

725 

- 

106 

72 

Holyoke,  . 

8  22.1 

11,000  00 

- 

- 

1,338 

- 

79 

73 

Lakeville, 

8  197 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

183 

- 

86 

74 

Wellfleet, 

8  17 

4,275  00 

112  00 

4,387  00 

537 

- 

82 

75 

Wayland, 

8  15.2 

1,875  00 

- 

- 

230 

17  50 

135 

76 

Templeton, 

8  11.4 

3,700  00 

- 

- 

456 

- 

246 

77 

New  Salem,     . 

8  06.4 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

18t3 

40  00 

78 

78 

Fitchburg, 

8  03 

15,000  00 

- 

- 

1,868 

- 

181 

79 

Townsend, 

8  02.1 

3,000  00 

~ 

~ 

374 

— 
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TOWNS. 

fill 

lit 

til 

TOTAL. 

1 

1-2 

fa 

fa 

73 

< 

^ 

<i 

276 

80 

Tevvksbury, 

$8  00 

$1,800  00 

225 

147 

81 

Conway,  . 

7  98.8 

2,700  00 

- 

- 

338 

$575  00 

108 

82 

Acton,      . 

7  98 

2,325  00 

-1164  84  12,489  84 

312 

_ 

95 

83 

Wrentham, 

7  93.7 

5,000  00 

- 

63C 

_ 

43 

84 

Southborough, . 

7  91.4 

3,300  00 

- 

417 

_ 

194 

85 

Ualton,     . 

7  87.4 

2,000  00 

_ 

_ 

254 

_ 

198 

86 

Ashland,  . 

7  87.3 

2,850  00 

_ 

_ 

362 

_ 

130 

87 

Dunstable, 

7  86.5 

700  00 

_ 

_ 

89 

15  00 

51 

88   Lincoln,   . 

7  79.2 

1,200  00 

_ 

_ 

154 

72 

89 

Hingham, 

7  74.3 

6,031  97 

_ 

_ 

779 

_ 

56 

90 

Northampton,   . 

7  73.1 

14,401  95 

_ 

_ 

1,863 

240  34 

57 

91 

Lawrence, 

7  69.7 

34,342  38 

- 

_ 

4,462 

61 

92 

Saiigus,     . 

7  67.6 

3,369  65 

_ 

_ 

439 

_ 

167 

93 

Belchertown,    . 

7  66.3 

4,000  00 

_ 

_ 

522 

300  00 

105 

94 

Hudson,   . 

7  61.4 

3,000  00 

_ 

_ 

394 

69 

95   Hadley,    . 

7  60.4 

3,300  00 

- 

_ 

434 

30  00 

65 

96 

Walpole,  . 

7  51.9 

3,000  00 

_ 

_ 

399 

67 

97 

New  bury  port,  . 

7  51.5 

22,500  00 

_ 

_ 

2,994 

._ 

160 

98 

Marlborough,   . 

7  46.8 

10,500  00 

- 

_ 

1,406 

24  00 

213 

99 

Wenhain, 

7  46.3 

1,500  00 

_ 

_ 

201 

68 

100 

Winthrop, 

7  46.3 

1,000  00 

_ 

_ 

134 

_ 

60 

101 

Beverly,  . 

7  42.4 

8,500  00 

_ 

_ 

1,145 

_ 

111 

102 

Seekonk, . 

7  42 

1,009  14 

- 

_ 

136 

25  00 

114 

103 

Ux  bridge. 

7  41 

4,100  00 

220  00 

4,320  00 

583 

25  00 

102 

104 

Edgartown, 

7  39.6 

2,500  00 

_ 

338 

103 

105   Gloucester, 

7  38.4 

21,000  00 

_ 

_ 

2,844 

_ 

110 

106   Westbampton,  . 

7  37.2 

1,150  00 

- 

_ 

156 

33  00 

182 

107 

Canton,    . 

7  34.1 

6,600  00 

_ 

_ 

899 

37  50 

100 

108 

Ware,       . 

7  31.7 

5,590  00 

_ 

_ 

764 

150 

109 

Taunton, . 

7  31.5 

24,695  19 

_ 

_ 

3,376 

_ 

92 

110 

Fall  River, 

7  29.3 

35,000  00 

_ 

_ 

4,799 

_ 

189 

111 

Falmouth, 

7  29 

2,500  00 

_ 

_ 

343 

_ 

286 

112 

Orange,    . 

7  26.7 

2,500  00 

_ 

_ 

344 

_ 

104 

113 

Northborough, . 

7  22.5 

2,500  00 

_ 

_ 

346 

_ 

143 

114 

Rehoboth, 

7  22.1 

2,500  00 

215  07 

2,715  07 

376 

_ 

118 

115 

Rowley,    . 

7  20 

900  00 

_ 

_ 

125 

345  00 

203 

116 

Oxford,    . 

7  18.4 

3,700  00 

_ 

_ 

515 

129 

117 

Weymouth, 

7  18.1 

13,500  00 

_ 

_ 

1,880 

_ 

74 

118 

Littleton, . 

7  17.7 

1,500  00 

_ 

_ 

209 

66  00 

115 

119 

Holliston, 

7  16.3 

5,000  00 

_ 

_ 

698 

144 

120 

Enfield,    . 

7  14.3 

1,200  00 

_ 

_ 

168 

_ 

221 

121 

An  dove  r, . 

7  10.9 

6,000  00 

_ 

_ 

844 

_ 

166 

122   Paxton,    . 

7  01.9 

800  00 

112  53 

912  53 

130 

_ 

176 

123!  Mcndon, 

7  00.4 

1,500  00 

132  06 

1,632  06 

233 

_ 

116 

124 

Prescott,  . 

7  00 

700  00 

_ 

100 

93  00 

212 

125 

Hatfield,  . 

6  99.3 

2,000  00 

_ 

_ 

286 

123 

126 

Barre, 

6  99.2 

3,300  00 

_ 

_ 

472 

_ 

124 

127 

Orleans,   . 

6  98.4 

2,200  00 

_ 

_ 

315 

_ 

93 

128 

Marion,    . 

6  98.1 

1,452  00 

- 

- 

208 

- 

Ixii 
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129 

Harvard, . 

$6  96.9 

1 
$2,000  00 

28t! 

$30  00 

156 

130 

Essex, 

6  94.4 

2,500  00 

- 

360 

_ 

76 

131 

Methuen, 

6  94.3 

3,500  00 

_ 

504 

10  00 

251 

132 

Adams,     . 

6  92.4 

12,000  00 

_ 

1,733 

77 

133 

Swansea,. 

6  92.2 

1,889  62 

- 

- 

273 

54  00 

107 

134 

Leominster, 

6  89.4 

4,756  97 

- 

- 

690 

39  00 

80135 

Athol,       . 

6  86.1 

4,000  00 

_ 

_ 

583 

_ 

99 

136 

Provincetown, . 

6  84.9 

5,000  00 

_ 

_ 

730 

_ 

145 

137 

Brewster, 

6  82  6 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

293 

_ 

138 

138 

Cohasset, . 

6  80.2 

3,000  00 

_ 

- 

441 

_ 

142  139 

(Georgetown,     . 

6  80.1 

2,700  00 

- 

- 

397 

_ 

90 

140 

Slierborn, 

6  79 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

221 

_ 

177 

Ml 

Randolph, 

6  77.5 

10,000  00 

- 

- 

1,476 

5  00 

195 

142 

Med  way, . 

6  75.7 

4,500  00 

- 

- 

666 

- 

85  143 

Montgomery,    . 

6  75  7 

500  00 

_ 

- 

74 

30  03 

112144 

Lancaster, 

6  74.2 

2,400  00 

- 

_ 

356 

140  00 

173 

145 

Petersham, 

6  71.6 

1,800  00 

_ 

_ 

268 

_ 

206 

146 

Gosnold,  . 

6  66.7 

100  00 

_ 

_ 

15 

_ 

125 

147 

Pelham,    . 

6  66.7 

1,000  00 

_ 

_ 

150 

_ 

239|l48 

Ashfield,  . 

6  63.7 

1,500  00 

_ 

_ 

226 

573  00 

109 

149 

Clinton,    . 

6  616 

5,577  30 

_ 

_ 

843 

149 

150 

Rochester, 

6  59.3 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

182 

50  00 

139 

151 

Sharon,    . 

6  59 

1,500  00 

$180  55 

11,680  55 

255 

_ 

122 

152 

Ipswich,   . 

6  5S.6 

3,800  00 

- 

- 

577 

- 

178 

153 

Danvers,  . 

6  574 

7,635  00 

300  00 

7,935  00 

1,207 

- 

254 

154 

E.  Bridgewater, 

6  55.8 

4,000  00 

- 

- 

610 

_ 

96 

155 

Pittsfield, 

6  54.9 

13,700  00 

_ 

- 

2,092 

150  00 

113 

156 

No    Brookfield, 

6  54.4 

3,900  00 

_ 

_ 

596 

_ 

152 

157 

Bradford, 

6  50 

2,500  00 

_ 

_ 

385 

_ 

133 

158 

Scituate,  . 

6  49.4 

3,000  00 

_ 

_ 

462 

4  50 

159 

159 

Wendell, . 

6  46  6 

750  00 

- 

- 

116 

_ 

81 

160 

Northbridge,     . 

6  45  9 

4,250  00 

- 

- 

658 

_ 

151 

161 

Hohien,    . 

6  44  8 

2,347  21 

- 

- 

364 

_ 

179 

162 

Ludlow,    . 

0  43.8 

1,500  00 

_ 

_ 

233 

326  00 

233 

168 

Dennis,     . 

6  42  5 

5,500  00 

_ 

_ 

856 

225  00 

183J164 

Milford,    . 

6  42.1 

15,000  00 

_ 

- 

2,336 

_ 

202  165 

Webster, . 

6  41.9 

4,500  00 

_ 

_ 

701 

_ 

218166 

Natick,     . 

6  40.3 

7,600  00 

- 

- 

1,187 

- 

224167 

Eastham, . 

6  40 

800  00 

_ 

_ 

125 

55  00 

119168 

Hamilton, 

6  40 

800  00 

_ 

_ 

125 

_ 

94  169 

Ashby,      . 

6  37.3 

1,300  00 

- 

_ 

204 

_ 

15517( 

Stockbridge,     . 

6  34.2 

3,000  00 

- 

_ 

473 

- 

222171 

Princeton, 

6  33  5 

1,400  00 

_ 

_ 

221 

48  00 

136il72 

Hubbardston,    . 

6  32.9 

2,000  00 

_ 

_ 

316 

50  00 

171 

173 

Warwick, 

6  32.9 

1,000  00 

_ 

_ 

158 

25  50 

225 

174 

Halifax,    . 

6  30 

800  00 

- 

_ 

127 

- 

137 

175 

Dighton,  . 

6  28  9 

2,000  00 

_ 

_ 

318 

50  00 

14C 

I7e 

W.  Newbury,  • 

6  26.8 

2,670  32 

_ 

_ 

426 

19,3 

'" 

Winchendon,    . 

6  26.1 

3,500  00 

~ 

~ 

559 

68  00 
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178 

Boxborough,     . 

$6  17.3 

$500  00 

_ 

81 

$24  00 

237 

179 

Hardwick, 

6  17.3 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

405 

- 

199 

180 

Sandwich, 

6  15.8 

5,000  00 

- 

_ 

812 

_ 

291 

181 

Hanson,    . 

6  12.2 

1,500  00 

_ 

- 

245 

- 

168 

182 

Millbury, . 

6  09.9 

3,500  00 

- 

- 

869 

- 

127 

183 

Brimfield, 

6  09.8 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

246 

- 

66 

184 

Oakham, . 

6  07.7 

1,100  00 

_ 

_ 

181 

25  00 

256 

185 

Middleborough, 

6  05.7 

5,500  00 

- 

- 

90» 

8  00 

157 

186 

Weslniinster,    . 

6  05.2 

2,100  00 

- 

- 

347 

45  00 

234 

187 

Groton,     . 

6  03.2 

4,500  00 

- 

- 

746 

- 

167 

188 

Bellingham, 

6  01.8 

1,400  00 

$140  63 

$1,540  63 

256 

56  00 

134 

189 

Marblehead,     . 

5  96.6 

8,000  00 

_ 

- 

1,341 

700  00 

170 

190 

Plainfield, 

5  94 

600  00 

- 

- 

101 

420  00 

126 

191 

Dover, 

5  92.6 

800  00 

_ 

_ 

135 

- 

204 

192 

Braintree, 

5  91.7 

5,000  00 

_ 

_ 

845 

90  00 

282 

193 

Hanover, 

5  91.7 

2,000  00 

_ 

_ 

338 

_ 

283 

194 

Marshfield, 

5  91.7 

2,000  00 

_ 

_ 

338 

20  00 

220 

195 

Franklin, 

5  90  6 

3,000  00 

_ 

_ 

508 

_ 

148 

196 

Manchester, 

5  90.6 

2,250  00 

_ 

- 

381 

- 

186 

197 

Chatham, 

5  89.2 

3,700  00 

- 

- 

628 

- 

91 

198 

Sterling,  . 

5  88.2 

2,000  00 

_ 

"~ 

340 

- 

89 

199 

Pepperell, 

5  86.7 

2,300  00 

_ 

392 

41  50 

175 

200 

Wales,      . 

5  86 

750  00 

- 

~ 

128 

243 

201 

Easthampton,  . 

5  85.8 

4,200  00 

- 

_ 

717 

- 

164 

202 

Amesbury, 

5  84.8 

5,000  00 

- 

- 

855 

150  00 

161 

203 

Deerfield, 

5  78.5 

4,084  16 

- 

- 

706 

450  00 

121 

204 

Upton,      . 

5  78.5 

2,256  00 

- 

- 

390 

296 

205 

Attleborough,  . 

5  78.4 

7,924  00 

- 

- 

1,370 

175  00 

101 

206 

Lynnfield, 

5  76.9 

900  00 

_ 

_ 

156 

_ 

196 

207 

Truro,      . 

5  74.7 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

261 

- 

192 

208 

Westborough,  . 

5  73.2 

3,800  00 

_ 

_ 

663 

_ 

208 

209 

South  Scituate, 

5  72.4 

1,700  00 

_ 

_ 

297 

_ 

307 

210 

Wilmington,     . 

5  71.4 

1,000  00 

- 

_ 

175 

- 

272 

211 

Ashburnham,    . 

5  70  2 

2,600  00 

_ 

_ 

456 

_ 

250 

212 

Abington, 

5  70 

12,500  00 

_ 

_ 

2,193 

_ 

200 

213 

Berkley,  . 

5  70 

1,000  00 

- 

_ 

176 

- 

207 

214 

Peru, 

5  66 

600  00 

_ 

_ 

106 

139  00 

117 

215 

Carlisle,    . 

5  65  1 

825  00 

_ 

_ 

146 

191 

216 

Spencer,  . 

5  62.6 

4,000  00 

- 

_ 

711 

- 

153 

217 

Acushnet, 

5  55.6 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

270 

- 

288 

218 

Northfield, 

5  52.4 

2,000  00 

66  00 

2,066  00 

374 

_ 

190 

219 

Dartmouth, 

5  51.7 

4,000  00 

_ 

_ 

725 

_ 

266 

220 

Shirley,    . 

5  50.6 

1,700  00 

161  00 

1,861  00 

338 

150  00 

174 

221 

C  hi  1  mark, 

5  49.5 

500  00 

_ 

_ 

91 

_ 

262 

222 

Grafton,   . 

5  47.8 

5,100  00 

_ 

_ 

931 

_ 

279 

223 

Lee, 

5  45.2 

4,967  08 

_ 

_ 

911 

180  00 

214 

224 

Tisbury,   . 

5  45 

2,000  00 

_ 

_ 

367 

_ 

184 

225 

Whately, . 

5  44  6 

1,100  00 

_ 

_ 

202 

117  00 

162 

226 

^y.   Brookfield, 

5  43.5 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

368 

- 

Ixiv 
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172 

227 

Hopkinton, 

5  42.8 

$5,900  00 

_ 

1,087 

228 

•228 

Heath,      . 

5  42.6 

700  00 

_ 

_ 

129 

1365  00 

169 

229 

Sudbury, . 

5  42 

2,000  00 

_ 

_ 

369 

209 

230 

Stoughton, 

5  41.7 

6,300  00 

_ 

_ 

1,163 

55  00 

238 

231 

Duxbury, 

5  38.8 

2,500  00 

_ 

_ 

464 

25  00 

229 

232 

Auburn,  . 

5  35.7 

1,200  00 

~ 

_ 

224 

267 

233 

Monson,  . 

5  32.9 

3,000  00 

_ 

563 

390  50 

186 

234 

Carver,     . 

5  29.1 

1,000  00 

_ 

_ 

189 

261  00 

261 

235 

Montague, 

5  28.2 

1,800  00 

■1165  00 

$1,965  00 

372 

250  00 

216 

236 

Boxford,  . 

5  26.7 

1,000  00 

64  10 

1,064  10 

202 

_ 

187 

237 

Billerica, . 

6  26.3 

1,800  00 

- 

_ 

342 

_ 

211 

238 

N.Bridgewater, 

0  22.9 

8,000  00 

_ 

1,530 

500  00 

235 

239 

Bolton,     . 

5  21.7 

1,800  00 

~ 

_ 

345 

223 

240 

Douglas,  . 

5  21.4 

2,800  00 

- 

_ 

537 

_ 

163 

241 

Phillipston, 

5  19.5 

800  00 

- 

154 

_ 

227 

242 

Raynham, 

5  19  5 

1,600  00 

_ 

308 

_ 

247 

243 

Salisbury, 

5  17.5 

4,000  00 

- 

_ 

773 

_ 

257 

244 

Worthington,   . 

5  17.5 

800  00 

146  98 

946  98 

183 

1100  GO 

68 

245 

Foxborougb,     . 

5  17.2 

3,000  00 

_ 

_ 

580 

269 

246 

Rockport, 

5  14.1 

4,000  00 

_ 

_ 

778 

_ 

231 

247 

Pembroke, 

5  13.7 

1,500  00 

_ 

_ 

292 

_ 

201 

248 

Blackstone, 

5  08.7 

5,500  00 

243  00 

5,743  00 

1,129 

_ 

97 

249 

Medfield, . 

5  07.6 

1,000  00 

_ 

_ 

197 

_ 

120 

250 

Charlton,. 

5  06.3 

2,000  00 

_ 

_ 

395 

_ 

226 

251 

Bernardston,     . 

5  06 

850  00 

_ 

_ 

168 

_ 

265 

252 

Rowe, 

5  04.2 

600  00 

_ 

_ 

119 

200  50 

141 

253 

Wiiliamstown,  . 

5  03.4 

3,000  00 

- 

_ 

596 

205 

254 

Boylston, . 

5  00 

900  00 

- 

_ 

180 

_ 

240 

255 

Goshen,    . 

5  00 

400  00 

_ 

_ 

80 

263  32 

304 

256 

No.  Reading,    . 

5  00 

1,050  00 

_ 

_ 

210 

241 

257 

Tyringham, 

5  00 

700  00 

_ 

_ 

140 

200  00 

217 

258 

Rutland,  . 

4  98 

1,200  00 

_ 

_ 

241 

290 

259 

Gardner,  . 

4  97.2 

3,500  00 

- 

_ 

704 

_ 

268 

260 

Westport, 

4  92.7 

2,700  00 

- 

_ 

548 

500  00 

318 

261 

Coleraine, 

4  90.2 

2,000  00 

_ 

_ 

408 

750  00 

324 

262 

Florida,    . 

4  90.2 

1,000  00 

_ 

_ 

204 

184  00 

236 

263 

Freetown, 

4  88.6 

1,500  00 

_ 

_ 

307 

219 

264 

Chelmsford, 

4  87  3 

2,500  00 

- 

_ 

513 

_ 

232 

265 

Palmer,    . 

4  86.8 

3,500  00 

- 

_ 

719 

120  00 

259 

266 

VVestford, 

4  86  3 

1,600  00 

_ 

_ 

329 

12  00 

295 

267 

W.Bridgewater, 

4  85.4 

2,000  00 

_ 

_ 

412 

317 

268 

Russell,    . 

4  84.9 

737  00 

_ 

_ 

152 

_ 

294 

269 

Wilbraham, 

4  84.3 

2,000  00 

_ 

_ 

413 

300  00 

281 

270 

Middleton, 

4  81.7 

1,050  00 

_ 

_ 

218 

306 

271   Southampton,  . 

4  78.1 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

251 

211  00 

242 

272  Sturbridge, 

4  72.4 

1,800  00 

_ 

_ 

381 

_ 

284 

273  Cummington,    , 

4  71.7 

1,000  00 

- 

_ 

212 

400  00 

158 

274  W.  Springfield, 

4  66 

2,400  00 

- 

_ 

515 

_ 

253 

275  Shutesbury,      . 

4  65.1 

800  00 

- 

- 

172 

304  08 
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248 

210 

258 

260 

274 

180,281 

3141282 

252  283 

215:284 

245285 

249286 

305  287 

273288 

289289 

264;290 

280  291 

275292 

329293 

270  294 

3311295 

322296 

303[297 

316  298 

333^299 

298  300 

263'301 

309:302 

285303 

255  304 

300,305 

297,306 

310,30'; 

323  308 

301,309 

320310 

293311 

299312 

271313 

31l'314 

292'315 

277,316 

230  317 

325'318 

315319 

302320 

313  321 

321322 

287323 

278'324 


Chester,    . 

$4  64.3 

Monterey, 

4  59.8 

Chesterfield,     . 

4  57.1 

Sutton,     . 

4  54.6 

Sheffield, . 

4  53.6 

Hinsdale, 

4  53.3 

Mattapoisett,     . 

4  52.8 

Rowley,    . 

4  51.1 

Agawam, . 

4  49.1 

Newbury, 

4  48.3 

Alford,     . 

4  47.8 

Gill, 

4  43.5 

Middlefield,      . 

4  35 

p]<Tremont, 

4  32.4 

Windsor, . 

4  32.4 

Norton,     . 

4  31.3 

Plympton, 

4  30.1 

Clarksburg, 

4  27.5 

Easton,     . 

4  26.1 

New  Ashford,  . 

4  25.5 

Leverett, . 

4  19  2 

Topsfield, 

4  16.7 

Southbridge,     . 

4  12.8 

Cheshire, 

4  12.1 

Dana, 

4  11.8 

Stow, 

4  08.7 

Sandisfield, 

4  04.0 

Williamsburg,  . 

4  00.8 

Mansfield, 

4  00 

Savoy, 

4  00 

Royalston, 

3  98.7 

Charlemont,      . 

3  96.5 

West  Boylston, 

3  96 

Shelburne, 

3  92.2 

Tolland,  . 

3  92.2 

Huntington,      . 

3  86.1 

Wareham, 

3  84.6 

Harwich,  . 

3  82.7 

Berlin,      . 

3  80.9 

N.  Marlborough 

,       3  80.9 

Erving,     . 

3  76 

Leyden,   . 

3  71.9 

Southwick, 

3  67.6 

Holland,  . 

3  64.6 

Somerset, 

3  64.4 

Otis, 

3  63.6 

Gt.  iBarrington, 

3  57.1 

Blandford, 

3  55.6 

Becket,    . 

3  54 

$1,300  00 

800  00 

800  00 

2,500  00 

2,100  00 

1,600  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

1,500  00 

1,300  00 

300  00 

550  00 

715  30 

800  00 

800  00 

1,600  00 

800  00 

714  00 

3,000  00 

200  00 

700  00 

1,000  00 

4,450  00 

1,500  00 

700  00 

1,500  00 

1,400  00 

2,000  00 

1,930  00 

728  00 

1,200  00 

900  00 

2,000  00 

1,200  00 

600  00 

1,000  00 

2,500  00 

3,000  00 

800  00 

1,200  00 

500  00 

450  00 

1,000  00 

350  00 

1,550  00 

800  00 

3,000  00 

800  00 

1,200  00 


^222  36 


72  07 


i$2,322 


787  37 


327  52 


1,527  52 


280 
174 
175 
550 
512 
353 
265 
266 
334 
290 

67 
121 
181 
185 
185 
3 

186 
167 
704 

4 
16 
240 
1,078 
364 
170 
36 
346 
499 
484 
182 
301 
227 
505 
306 
153 
259 
6.50 
784 
210 
401 
133 
121 
272 

96 
425 
220 
840 
225 
339 


1,000  00 
600  00 
425  50 
100  00 

1200  00 
530  00 


300  00 
50  00 

357  00 

654  00 
850  00 

105  00 

314  00 

600  00 

60  00 

10  00 


108  00 
55  00 

778  00 
205  00 

665  80 
39  15 
324  00 
68  62 
570  00 
453  50 
426  00 

150  00 

625  11 

372  00 
98  75 
11  50 

450  00 
850  00 
991  00 
645  25 
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TOTAL. 

m 

c  2 

la 

Em 

fc< 

^ 
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'A 

< 

312 

325 

Washington,     . 

P  41.4 

1700  00 

_ 

_ 

205 

$523  00 

332 

326 

Dudley,    . 

3  34.6 

1,800  00 

- 

- 

538 

_ 

319 

327 

Granville, 

3  25.7 

1,000  00 

_ 

_ 

307 

_ 

326 

328 

Groveland, 

3  16.2 

1,065  65 

- 

- 

337 

_ 

335 

329 

Mt.  Washington, 

3  03 

200  00 

- 

- 

66 

300  00 

327 

330 

Buckland, 

3  00 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

400 

262  50 

334 

331 

Hancock, 

3  00 

600  00 

_ 

_ 

200 

530  00 

131 

332 

Monroe,   . 

3  00 

93  00 

- 

- 

31 

95  00 

308 

333 

Lanesborough, . 

2  80.7 

800  00 

_ 

_ 

285 

60  00 

328 

334 

W.Stockbridge, 

2  78.6 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

359 

325  00 

330 

335 

Richmond, 

2  65 

630  00 

_ 

_ 

238 

350  00 

Marshpee  Dist, 

1  73.6 

125  00 

_ 

_ 

72 

Hyde  Park,*    . 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*  Incorporated  at  the  last  session. 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  — First  Series. 

[COUNTY  TABLES.] 

Tahle  showing  the  comparative  amount  of  Money  appropriated  by  the 
different  Toions  in  each  of  the  Counties  of  the  State,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  each  Child  in  the  Toxon,  between  the  ages  ofb  and  15  years. 

SUFFOLK     COUNTY. 


try 
fill 

Ik 

III 

IS 

s 

s 

§ 

TOWNS. 

M 

i>i 

TOTAL. 

5gO 

§1 

g 

g 

g.Q-oS« 

IsS. 

"«^ 

nil 

B^ 

M 

< 

'A 

-«! 

1 

1 

BOSTON,.       . 

Chelsea,   . 

$17  71.9 

$638,450  00 

36030 

2 

2 

13  72.3 

46,000  00 

- 

3,352 

- 

3 

'6 

North  Chelsea, 

12  29.5 

2,250  00 

_ 

- 

183 

_ 

4 

4 

Winthrop, 

7  46.3 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

134 

- 

ESSEX     COUNTY. 

1 

1 

NAHANT, 

$21  62.2 

$1,600  00 

74 

- 

2 

2 

Swampscott,     . 

12  08.5 

4,000  00 

- 

331 

- 

3 

3 

Peabody, . 

10  70.1 

14,850  00  $335  17 

15,185  17 

1,419 

21 

4 

No.  Andover,  . 

9  90 

4,970  03 

_ 

_ 

502 

_ 

5 

5 

Haverhill, 

9  79.2 

20,600  00 

521  IS 

21,12118 

2,157 

- 

4 

6 

Salem, 

9  06.6 

44,602  58 

- 

4,920 

- 

9 

7 

Lynn, 

8  73.9 

42,420  02 

- 

- 

4,854 

- 

6 

8 

Lawrence, 

7  69.7 

34,342  38 

4,462 

- 

8 

9 

Saugus,    . 

7  67,6 

3,369  65 

_ 

439 

_ 

10 

10 

Newburyport,  . 

7  51.5 

22,500  00 

_ 

2,994 

_ 

25 

11 

Wenham, 

7  46.3 

1,500  00 

- 

_ 

201 

_ 

7 

12 

Beverly,  . 

7  42.4 

8,500  00 

- 

- 

1,145 

- 

13 

13 

Gloucester, 

7  38.4 

21,000  00 

_ 

_ 

2,844 

_ 

27 

14 

Andover, 

7  10.9 

6,000  00 

_ 

844 

_ 

22 

15 

Essex, 

6  94.4 

2,500  00 

_ 

_ 

360 

_ 

11 

16 

Methuen, 

6  94.3 

3,500  00 

_ 

_ 

504 

$10  00 

18 

17 

Georgetown,     . 

6  80.1 

2,700  00 

_ 

_ 

397 

_ 

15 

18 

Ipswich,   . 

6  58.6 

3,800  00 

_ 

_ 

577 

_ 

24 

19 

Danvers,  . 

6  57.4 

7,635  00 

300  00 

7,935  00 

1,207 

_ 

20 

20 

Bradford, 

6  50 

2,500  00 

_ 

_ 

385 

_ 

14 

21 

Hamilton, 

6  40 

800  00 

_ 

_ 

125 

_ 

17 

22 

W.  Newbury,  . 

6  26.8 

2,670  32 

_ 

_ 

426 

_ 

16 

23 

Marblehead,     . 

5  96.6 

8,000  00 

- 

1,341 

700  00 

Ixviii 
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ESSEX  COUNTY— Continued. 


mi 

Pi 

11 

i 

i 

TOWNS. 

C  w  ° 

3  ss 

TOTAL. 

m 

^1 

s 

s 

l^.^l^ 

lia 

glSrt 

o-K  >v 

is 

fe 

m 

<J 

►H 

^ 

<! 

19 

24 

Manchebter, 

^5  90.6 
5  84.8 

$2,250  00 

_ 

381 

23 

25 

Amesbury, 

5,000  00 

- 

- 

855 

$150  00 

12 

26 

Lynnfield, 

5  76.9 

900  00 

_ 

_ 

156 

_ 

26 

27 

Boxford,  . 

5  26.7 

1,000  00 

$64  10 

11,064  10 

202 

_ 

29 

28 

Salisbury, 

5  17.5 

4,000  00 

- 

773 

_ 

31 

29 

Rockport, 

5  14.1 

4,000  00 

- 

- 

778 

- 

82 

30 

Middleton, 

4  81.7 

1,050  00 

_ 

_ 

218 

_ 

30 

31 

Rowley,    . 

4  51.1 

1,200  00 

_ 

_ 

266 

_ 

28 

3-2 

Newbury, 

4  48.3 

1,300  00 

- 

- 

290 

50  00 

33 

33 

Topsfield, 

4  16.7 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

240 

- 

34 

34 

Groveland, 

3  16.2 

1,065  65 

_ 

~ 

337 

- 

MIDDLESEX     COUNTY 


3 

: 

ARLINGTON,  • 

$20  54.8 

$12,000  00 

584 

2 

2 

Newton,   . 

20  01.9 

41,500  00 

- 

_ 

2,073 

_ 

1 

3 

Belmont,  . 

17  12.2 

4,400  CO 

- 

- 

257 

$300  00 

5 

4 

Somerville, 

13  90 

29,500  00 

- 

- 

2,123 

700  00 

6 

5 

Brighton, 

13  86.7 

12,120  00 

_ 

_ 

874 

_ 

17 

6 

Lowell,     . 

13  86.7 

83,923  37 

_ 

_ 

6,052 

_ 

4 

7 

Watertown, 

13  25.9 

11,350  00 

- 

_ 

856 

_ 

7 

8 

Charlestown,    . 

12  91.2 

73,329  81 

- 

- 

5.679 

- 

16 

9 

Medford,  . 

12  58.6 

14,410  59 

- 

- 

1,145 

- 

8 

10 

Cambridge, 

12  19.3 

89,284  95 

- 

- 

7,323 

- 

9 

11 

Winchester, 

12  01 

6,653  61 

- 

_ 

554 

_ 

12 

12 

Waltham, 

11  58 

14,046  31 

- 

- 

1,213 

_ 

11 

13 

Lexington, 

11  31.2 

5,000  00 

_ 

_ 

442 

_ 

10 

14 

Maiden,    . 

10  97.3 

18,500  00 

_ 

_ 

1,686 

_ 

15 

15 

Weston,  . 

10  95.9 

2,455  00 

_ 

_ 

224 

300  00 

20 

16 

Concord,  . 

10  66.4 

4,500  00 

- 

_ 

422 

_ 

19 

17 

Stoneham, 

10  43.5 

6,000  00 

_ 

- 

575 

- 

14 

18 

Tyngsborough, 

10  26.8 

1,150  00 

- 

- 

112 

- 

13 

19 

Melrose,  . 

9  66.2 

6,000  00 

_ 

_ 

621 

_ 

18 

20 

Framingham,    . 

9  14  3 

8,000  00 

_ 

_ 

875 

40  00 

25 

21 

Wakefield,        . 

9  03.6 

6,000  00 

_ 

_ 

664 

37  40 

21 

22 

Bedford,  . 

8  96.6 

1,300  00 

_ 

- 

145 

- 

24 

23 

Dracut,     . 

8  96.6 

2,600  00 

- 

- 

290 

- 

23 

24 

Burlington, 

8  78.S 

914  00 

_ 

_ 

104 

- 

26 

25 

Woburn,  . 

8  69.5 

14,668  50 

- 

_ 

1,687 

28 

26 

Reading,  . 

8  46.7 

4,750  00 

_ 

- 

561 

72  00 

29 

27 

Wayland, 

8  15.2 

1,875  00 

_ 

- 

230 

17  50 

41 

28 

Townsend, 

8  02.1 

3,000  00 

- 

- 

374 

51 

29 

Tewksbury, 

8  00 

1,800  00 

- 

- 

225 

34 

30 

Acton,,     . 

7  98 

2,325  00 

$164  84 

$2,489  84 

312 

_ 

44 

31 

Ashland,  . 

7  87.3 

2,850  00 

- 

- 

362 
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MIDDLESEX   COUNTY— Continued. 
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'S€"'o 

^'^ 

S-c 
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•a^ 

|2g£ 
la  IS 
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1 

'^  mS 
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g:=.S«, 

1^" 

TOTAL. 

III 

1 

fe 

fe 

(E 

< 

•A 

< 

37 

32 

Dunstable, 

$7  86.5 

i|700  00 

89 

$18  00 

22 

33 

Lincoln,   . 

7  79.2 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

154 

- 

33 

34 

Hudson,  . 

7  61.4 

3,000  00 

_ 

_ 

394 

_ 

38 

35 

Marlborough,    . 

7  46.8 

10,500  00 

_ 

_ 

1,406 

24  00 

27 

36 

Littleton,. 

7  17.7 

1,500  00 

- 

_ 

209 

66  00 

35 

37 

Holliston, 

7  16.3 

5,000  00 

_ 

_ 

698 

_ 

31 

38 

Sherborn, 

6  79 

1,500  00 

_ 

_ 

221 

_ 

45 

39 

Natick,     . 

6  40.3 

7,600  00 

_ 

- 

1,187 

_ 

32 

40 

Ashby,     . 

6  37.3 

1,300  00 

- 

- 

204 

- 

43 

41 

Boxborough,     . 

6  17.3 

500  00 

_ 

_ 

81 

24  00 

47 

42 

Groton,     . 

6  03  2 

4,500  00 

_ 

_ 

746 

_ 

30 

43 

Pepperell, 

5  86.7 

2,300  00 

- 

- 

392 

41  50 

53 

44 

Wilmington,     . 

5  71.4 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

175 

- 

36 

45 

Carlisle,    . 

5  65.1 

825  00 

_ 

_ 

146 

_ 

50 

46 

Shirley,    . 

5  50.6 

1,700  00 

$161  00 

^1,86100 

338 

150  00 

40 

47 

Hopkinton, 

5  42.8 

5,900  00 

- 

- 

1,087 

- 

39 

48 

Sudbury, . 

5  42 

2,000  00 

_ 

_ 

369 

_ 

42 

49 

Billerica,  . 

5  26.3 

1,800  00 

_ 

_ 

342 

_ 

52 

50 

No.  Reading,    . 

5  00 

1,050  00 

- 

- 

210 

- 

46 

51 

Chelmsford, 

4  87.3 

2,500  00 

_ 

_ 

513 

_ 

48 

52 

Westford, 

4  80.3 

1,600  00 

_ 

_ 

329 

12  00 

49 

53 

Stow, 

4  0S.7 

1,500  00 

- 

367 

- 

WORCESTER     COUNTY. 


1 

1 

WORCESTER,  • 

$13  81.5 

$75,859  12 

5,491 

1100  00 

48 

2 

Warren,  . 

11  25.2 

4,500  00 

_ 

_ 

400 

100  00 

7 

3 

New  Braintree, 

9  48.9 

1,300  00 

- 

- 

137 

_ 

3 

4 

Leicester, 

9  00 

4,500  00 

_ 

_ 

500 

_ 

5 

5 

Brookfield, 

8  62.5 

3,700  00 

_ 

_ 

420 

88  00 

2 

6 

Lunenburg, 

8  53.1 

1,800  00 

_ 

- 

211 

25  00 

22 

7 

Shrewsbury,     . 

8  40  7 

2,400  00 

$80  00 

12,480  00 

295 

- 

23 

8 

Templeton, 

8  11.4 

3,700  00 

_ 

_ 

456 

_ 

8 

9 

Fitchburg, 

8  03 

15,000  00 

- 

1,868 

- 

4 

10 

Southborough, . 

7  91.4 

3,300  00 

- 

- 

417 

- 

18 

11 

Uxbridge, 

7  41 

4,100  00 

220  00 

4,320  00 

583 

25  00 

13 

12 

Northborough, . 

7  22.5 

2,500  00 

_ 

_ 

346 

- 

39 

13 

Oxford,    . 

7  18.4 

3,700  00 

_ 

_ 

515 

_ 

29 

14 

Paxton,    . 

7  01.9 

800  00 

112  53 

912  53 

130 

- 

32 

15 

Mendon,  . 

7  00.4 

1,500  00 

132  06 

1,632  06 

233 

- 

21 

16 

Barre, 

6  99.2 

3,300  00 

- 

- 

472 

- 

11 

17 

Harvard,  . 

6  90.9 

2,000  00 

_ 

_ 

287 

30  00 

14 

18 

Leominster, 

6  89.4 

4,756  97 

_ 

_ 

690 

39  00 

9 

19 

Athol,       . 

6  86.1 

4,000  00 

_ 

_ 

583 

_ 

16 

20 

Lancaster, 

6  74.2 

2,400  00 

- 

- 

356 

140  00 

Ixx 
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WORCESTER  COUNTY- 

—Continued. 
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TOTAL. 
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M 

'A 

< 

31 

21 

Petersham, 

$8  71.6 

$1,800  00 

_ 

_ 

268 

_ 

15 

22 

Clinton,    . 

6  61.6 

5,577  30 

_ 

_ 

843 

- 

17 

23 

No.  Brookfield, 

6  54.4 

3,900  00 

- 

- 

596 

- 

10 

24 

Northbridge,     . 

6  45.9 

4,250  00 

- 

- 

658 

- 

25 

25 

Holden,    . 

6  44.8 

2,347  21 

- 

364 

- 

33 

26 

Milford,    . 

6  42.1 

15,000  00 

- 

2,336 

- 

38 

27 

Webster,  . 

6  41.9 

4,.500  00 

- 

_ 

701 

- 

42 

28 

Princeton, 

6  33.5 

1,400  00 

- 

- 

221 

$48  00 

24 

29 

Hubbardston,    . 

6  32.9 

2,000  00 

_ 

_ 

316 

50  00 

36 

30 

Winchendon,    . 

6  26.1 

3,-500  00 

_ 

_ 

559 

68  00 

46 

31 

Hardvvick, 

6  17.3 

2,500  00 

_ 

_ 

405 

_ 

30 

32 

Millbury, . 

6  09.9 

5,300  00 

- 

- 

869 

_ 

6 

33 

Oakham,  . 

6  07.7 

1,100  00 

- 

_ 

181 

25  00 

26 

34 

Westminster,    . 

6  05.2 

2,100  00 

_ 

- 

347 

45  00 

12 

35 

Sterling,  . 

5  88.2 

2,000  00 

_ 

340 

_ 

20 

36 

Upton, 
Westborough,  . 

5  78.5 

2,256  00 

_ 

_ 

390 

_ 

35 

37 

5  73.2 

3,800  00 

- 

- 

663 

_ 

51 

38 

Ashburnham,    . 

5  70.2 

2,600  00 

- 

- 

456 

- 

34 

39 

Spencer,  . 

5  62.6 

4,000  00 

- 

- 

711 

- 

50 

40 

Grafton,   . 

5  47.8 

5,100  00 

- 

- 

931 

- 

27 

41 

W.   Brookfield, 

5  43.5 

2,000  00 

_ 

_ 

368 

_ 

44 

42 

Auburn,   . 

5  35.7 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

224 

_ 

45 

43 

Bolton,     . 

5  21.7 

1,800  00 

- 

- 

345 

- 

43 

44 

Douglas,  . 

5  21.4 

2,800  00 

- 

- 

5-37 

- 

28 

45 

Phillipston, 

5  19.5 

800  00 

_ 

_ 

154 

_ 

37 

46 

Blackstone, 

5  08  7 

5,500  00 

1243  00 

$5,743  00 

1,129 

_ 

19 

47 

Charlton, . 

5  06.3 

2,000  00 

_ 

- 

395 

_ 

40 

48 

Boylston, . 

5  00 

900  00 

- 

- 

180 

- 

41 

49 

Rutland,  . 

4  98 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

241 

- 

52 

50 

Gardner,  . 

4  97.2 

3,500  00 

_ 

_ 

704 

_ 

47 

51 

Sturbridge, 

4  72.4 

1,800  00 

- 

- 

381 

_ 

49 

52 

Sutton,     . 

4  54.6 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

550 

100  GO 

54 

53 

Southbridge,     . 

4  12.8 

4,450  00 

- 

- 

1,078 

- 

56 

54 

Dana, 

4  11.8 

700  00 

_ 

_ 

170 

55  00 

53 

55 

Royalston, 

3  98.7 

1,200  00 

_ 

_ 

301 

39  15 

57 

56 

West  Boylston, 

3  96 

2,000  00 

- 

_ 

505 

68  62 

55 

57 

Berlin,      . 

3  80.9 

800  00 

_ 

_ 

210 

_ 

58 

58 

Dudley,    . 

3  34.6 

1,800  00 

- 

- 

538 

- 

HAMPSHIRE     COUNTY. 

1 
11 

2 
5 

1 
2 
3 
4 

AMHERST.      . 

South  Hadley, . 
Greenwich, 
Granby,  . 

$12  09.7 
9  16.5 
8  69.4 

8  28.7 

$7,500  00 

4,500  00 

912  92 

1,500  00 

- 

_ 

620 
491 
105 
181 

$30  00 
20  00 

SCHOOL  RETURNS. 
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HAMPSHIRE   COUNTY— Continued. 


^€"=0 

^'t 

3'C 

iS 

tr, 

t^ 

S 

TOWNS. 

lis? 
=  1111 

lil 

lit 

1 

111 

TOTAL. 

ii 

5-2 
11 

11 

la 

fa 

fe 

CO 

< 

)H 

3 

5 

Northampton,  . 

m  73.1 

$14,401  95 

_ 

_ 

1,863 

$240  34 

12 

6 

Belchertown,    . 

7  66.3 

4,000  00 

_ 

- 

5221  300  CO 

4 

7 

Hadley,    . 

7  60.4 

3,300  00 

_ 

- 

434 

30  00 

7 

8 

Westhampton, . 

7  37.2 

1,150  00 

- 

- 

156 

33  00 

6 

9 

Ware,       . 

7  31.7 

5,590  00 

- 

- 

764 

- 

10 

10 

Enfield,    . 

7  14.3 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

168 

- 

8 

11 

Prescott,  . 

7  00 

700  00 

_ 

- 

100 

93  00 

14 

12 

Hatfield,  . 

6  99.3 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

286 

- 

9 

13 

Pelham,   . 

6  66.7 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

150 

- 

13 

14 

Plainfield, 

5  94 

600  00 

- 

- 

101 

420  00 

16 

15 

Easthampton,  . 

5  85.8 

4,200  00 

- 

- 

717 

- 

17 

16 

Worthington,   . 

5  17.5 

800  00 

fl46  98 

SP946  98 

183 

1,100  00 

15 

17 

Goshen,    . 

5  00 

400  00 

_ 

_ 

80 

263  32 

23 

18 

Southampton,  . 

4  78.1 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

251 

211  00 

20 

19 

Cummington,    . 

4  71.7 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

212|  400  00 

18 

20 

Chesterfield,     . 

4  57.1 

800  00 

_ 

- 

175 

425  50 

19 

21 

Middlefield,      . 

4  35 

715  30 

72  07 

787  37 

181 

- 

21 

00 

Williamsburg,  . 

4  00.8 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

499 

205  00 

22 

23 

Huntington,      . 

3  86.1 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

259 

426  00 

HAMPDEN     COUNTY 


SPRINGFIELD, 

$13  18.5 

Lonirmeadow,  . 

9  72.4 

Westfield, 

9  64.3 

Chicopee, 
Holvoke,  . 

8  64.2 

8  22.1 

Montgomery,    . 

6  75.7 

Ludlow,    . 

6  43.8 

Brimfield, 

6  09.8 

Wales,      . 

5  86 

Monson,    . 

5  32.9 

Palmer,    . 

4  86.8 

Russell,     . 

4  84.9 

Wilbraham,      . 

4  84  3 

W.  Springfield, 

4  66 

Chester,    . 

4  64.3 

Agawam, . 

4  49.1 

Tolland,   . 

3  92.2 

Southwick, 

3  67.6 

Holland,  . 

3  64.6 

Blandfijrd, 

3  55.6 

Granville, 

3  25.7 

$55,708 

2,426 

10,800 

11,445 

11,000 

500 
1,500 
1,.500 

750 
3,000 
3,500 

737 
2,000 
2,400 
1,300 
1,500 

600 
1,000 

350 

800 
1,000 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

$43  86 

628  32 

- 

$2,469  86 

12,073  32 

- 

4,225 
254 
1,120 
1,397 
1,338 

00 

74 

00 

_ 

- 

233 

00 

_ 

- 

246 

00 

- 

_ 

128 

00 

_ 

_ 

563 

00 

_ 

- 

719 

00 

_ 

152 

00 

~ 

- 

413 

00 

- 

515 

00 

_ 

_ 

280 

00 

_ 

_ 

334 

00 

_ 

_ 

153 

00 

_ 

_ 

272 

00 

_ 

_ 

96 

00 

_ 

225 

00 

- 

307 

$30  08 
326  00 


390  50 
120  00 

300  00 

1,000  00 

300  00 

453  50 

98  75 

11  50 

991  00 
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FRANKLIN    COUNTY 
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TOTAL. 

|l 

s 

g 
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fa 

fa 

CO 

■<*" 

M 

'A 

< 

1 

1 

GREENFIELD, 

$9  61.2 

5^6,200  00 

_ 

_ 

645 

$400  00 

2 

2 

Sunderland,      . 

8  47.5 

1,500  00 

- 

,- 

177 

- 

14 

3 

New  Salem,      . 

8  06.4 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

186 

40  00 

5 

4 

Conway,  . 

7  98.8 

2,700  00 

- 

- 

338 

575  00 

19 

5 

Orange,    . 

7  26.7 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

344 

- 

3 

6 

Hawley,  . 

7  20 

900  00 

- 

- 

125 

345  00 

13 

7 

Ashfield,  . 

6  63.7 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

226 

573  00 

6 

8 

Wendell, . 

6  46.6 

750  00 

- 

- 

116 

~ 

8 

9 

Warwick, 

6  32.9 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

158 

25  50 

7 

10 

Deerfield, 

5  78.5 

4,084  16 

- 

- 

706 

450  00 

20 

11 

Northfield, 

5  52.4 

2,000  00 

$66  00  $2,066  00 

374 

9 

12 

Whately, . 

5  44.6 

1,100  00 

- 

- 

202 

117  00 

11 

13 

Heath,      . 

5  42.6 

700  00 

- 

— 

129 

365  00 

16 

14 

Montague, 

5  28.2 

1,800  00 

165  00 

1,965  00 

372 

250  00 

10 

IG 

Bernardston,    . 

5  06 

850  00 

- 

- 

168 

_ 

17 

16 

Rowe,       . 

5  04.2 

600  00 

- 

- 

119 

200  50 

24 

17 

Coleraine, 

4  90.2 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

408 

750  00 

15 

18 

Shutesbury, 

4  65.1 

800  00 

- 

- 

172 

304  08 

22 

19 

Gill, 

4  43.5 

550  00 

_ 

_ 

124 

357  00 

25 

20 

Leverett, . 

4  19.2 

700  00 

_ 

_ 

167 

10  00 

23 

21 

Charlemont,      . 

3  96.5 

900  00 

- 

- 

227 

324  00 

21 

22 

Shelburne, 

3  92.2 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

306 

570  00 

18 

23 

Erving,    . 

3  76 

500  00 

- 

133 

12 

24 

Leyden,   . 

3  71.9 

450  00 

_ 

_ 

121 

372  00 

26 

25 

Buckland, 

3  00 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

400 

262  50 

4 

26 

Monroe,   . 

3  00 

93  00 

~ 

~ 

31 

95  00 

BERKSHIRE     COUNTY 


LENOX,  . 

DalLon,     . 

Adams,     . 

Pittsfield, 

Stockbridge, 

Peru, 

Lee, 

Williamstown, 

Tyringham, 

Florida,    . 

Monterey, 

Sheffield, . 

Hinsdale, 

Alford,      . 

Egremont, 


$8  67.5 
7  87.4 
6  92.4 
6  54.9 
6  34.2 
66 
45.2 
03.4 
00 
90.2 


53.6 
53.3 
47.8 
32.4 


$2,750  .00 

317 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

254 

12,000  00 

- 

_ 

1,733 

13,700  00 

_ 

_ 

2,092 

3,000  00 

_ 

- 

473 

600  00 

- 

- 

106 

4,967  08 

- 

- 

911 

3,000  00 

- 

- 

596 

700  00 

- 

_ 

140 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

204 

800  00 

- 

- 

174 

2,100  00 

$222  36 

$2,322  36 

512 

1,600  00 

- 

- 

353 

300  00 

_ 

- 

67 

800  00 

- 

- 

185 

$174  00 


150  00 

139  00 
180  00 

200  00 
184  00 
600  00 
1,20C  00 
530  00 

654  00 


SCHOOL  RETURNS. 
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TOTAL. 
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ga 

&. 

fa 

03 

'A 

■< 

12 

16 

Windsor, . 

|4  32.4 

$800  00 

_ 

_ 

185 

1850  00 

26 

17 

Clarksburg, 

4  27.5 

714  00 

_ 

_ 

167 

314  00 

28 

18 

New  Ashford,  . 

4  25.5 

200  00 

- 

- 

47 

60  00 

29 

19 

Cheshire, . 

4  12.1 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

364 

108  00 

20 

20 

Sandisfield, 

4  04.6 

1,400  00 

- 

- 

346 

778  00 

18 

21 

fSavoy, 

4  00 

728  00 

_ 

-     1     182 

665  80 

17 

22 

N.Marlborough, 

3  80.9 

1,200  00:^327  52 

$1,527  52      401 

625  11 

22 

23 

Otis, 

3  63.6 

800  00 

- 

- 

220 

450  00 

23 

24 

Gt.  Barrington, 

3  57.1 

3,000  00 

_ 

_ 

840 

850  00 

14 

25 

Becket,     . 

3  54 

1,200  00 

_ 

- 

339 

645  25 

21 

26 

Washington,     . 

3  41.4 

700  00 

_ 

- 

205 

523  00 

31 

27 

Mt.  Washington, 

3  03 

200  00 

_ 

_ 

66 

300  00 

30 

28 

Hancock, 

3  00 

600  00 

_ 

_ 

200'  530  00 

19 

29 

Lanesborough, . 

2  80.7 

800  00 

- 

_ 

285:     60  00 

25 

30 

W.Stockbridge, 

2  78.6 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

359^  325  00 

27 

31 

Richmond, 

2  65 

630  00 

- 

- 

238;  350  00 

N 

ORF  0 

LK     COUNTY. 

1 

1 

BROOKLINE,  ■ 

129  82.5 

S^2 1,384  62 

_ 

_ 

717 

2 

2 

Milton,     . 

19  80.2 

10,000  00 

_ 

_ 

505 

_ 

4 

3 

Dorchester, 

17  62.8 

38,500  00 

_ 

_ 

2,184 

_ 

3 

4 

West  Roxbury, 

16  37.6 

22,5.50  05 

- 

- 

1,377 

_ 

6 

5 

Roxbury, 

13  15 

88,312  19 

- 

- 

6,716 

_ 

5 

6 

Needham, 

11  38.2 

7,000  00 

_ 

_ 

615 

_ 

7 

7 

Dedham,  . 

11  22.4 

17,700  00 

_ 

- 

1,577 

_ 

8 

8 

Quincy,    . 

10  70.4 

16,558  53 

_ 

- 

1,534 

_ 

11 

9 

Wrentham, 

7  93  7 

5,000  00 

_ 

_ 

630 

_ 

9 

10 

Walpole,  . 

7  51.9 

3,000  00 

_ 

_ 

399 

_ 

19 

11 

Canton,    . 

7  34.1 

6,600  00 

- 

- 

899 

,|37  50 

14 

12 

Weymouth, 

7  18.1 

13,500  00 

_ 

_ 

1,880 

15 

13 

Cohassct, . 

6  80.2 

3,000  00 

_ 

_ 

441 

_ 

18 

14 

Randolph, 

6  77.5 

10,000  00 

_ 

- 

1,476 

5  00 

20 

15 

Medway,  . 

6  75.7 

4,500  00 

- 

- 

666 

16 

16 

Sharon,    . 

6  59 

1,500  00 

$180  55 

$1,680  55 

255 

_ 

17 

17 

Bellingham, 

6  01.8 

1,400  00 

140  63 

1,540  63 

256 

56  00 

13 

18 

Dover, 

5  92.6 

800  00 

_ 

_ 

135 

_ 

21 

19 

Braintree, 

5  91.7 

5,000  00 

_ 

_ 

845 

90  00 

23 

20 

Franklin, 

5  90.6 

3,000  00 

_ 

_ 

508 

22 

21 

Stoughton, 

5  41.7 

6,300  00 

_ 

_ 

1,163 

55  00 

10 

22 

Fox borough,     . 

5  W.2 

3,000  00 

_ 

_ 

580 

12 

23 

Medfield, . 

5  07.6 

1,000  00 

_ 

_ 

197 

_ 

Hyde  Park,*    . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Newly  incorporated. 
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TOTAL. 
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1 

1 

N.  BEDFORD,  • 

111  66.5 

$43,500  00 

. 

3,729 

_ 

2 

2 

Fairhaven, 

10  72.1 

5,500  00 

- 

- 

513 

- 

5 

3 

Seekonk, . 

7  42 

1,009  14 

_ 

_ 

136 

$25  00 

8 

4 

Taunton, . 

7  31.5 

24,695  19 

- 

_ 

3,376 

- 

4 

5 

Fall  River, 

7  29.3 

35,000  00 

_ 

- 

4,799 

- 

7 

6 

Eehoboth, 

7  22.1 

2,500  00 

$215  07 

$2,715  07 

376 

- 

3 

7 

Swansea, . 

6  92.2 

1,889  62 

- 

- 

273 

54  00 

6 

8 

Diirhton,  , 

6  28.9 

2,000  00 

~ 

_ 

318 

50  00 

18 

9 

Attleborough,   . 

5  78.4 

7,924  00 

_ 

1,370 

175  00 

11 

10 

Berkley,  . 

5  70 

1,000  00 

_ 

_ 

176 

- 

9 

11 

Acushnet, 

5  55.6 

1,500  00 

_ 

- 

270 

- 

10 

12 

Dartmouth, 

5  51.7 

4,000  00 

- 

- 

725 

- 

12 

13 

Raynbam, 

5  19.5 

1,600  00 

- 

- 

308 

- 

15 

14 

Westport, 

4  92.7 

2,700  00 

_ 

_ 

548 

500  00 

13 

15 

Freetown, 

4  88.6 

1,500  00 

- 

_ 

307 

- 

17 

16 

Norton,     . 

4  31.3 

1,600  00 

- 

- 

371 

- 

16 

17 

Easton,     . 

4  26.1 

3,000  00 

- 

- 

704 

600  00 

14 

18 

Mansfield, 

4  00 

1,936  00 

- 

- 

484 

- 

19 

19 

Somerset, 

3  64.4 

1,550  00 

- 

- 

425 

~ 

PLYMOUTH    COUNTY 


1 

1 

PLYMOUTH,    . 

$9  90.1 

$13,000  00 

1,313 

_ 

5 

2 

Kingston, 

9  70 

2,900  00 

- 

- 

299 

$17  00 

2 

3 

Hull, 

8  75 

350  00 

- 

- 

40 

- 

10 

4 

Bridgewater,    . 

8  27.6 

6,000  00 

- 

- 

725 

- 

4 

5 

Lakeville, 

8  19.7 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

183 

- 

3 

6 

Hingham, 

7  74.3 

6,031  97 

- 

- 

779 

- 

6 

7 

Marion,    . 

6  98.1 

1,452  00 

- 

- 

208 

- 

8 

8 

Rochester, 

6  59.3 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

182 

50  00 

17 

9 

E.  Bridgewater, 

6  55.8 

4,000  00 

- 

- 

610 

- 

7 

10 

Scituate,  . 

6  49.4 

3,000  00 

- 

- 

462 

4  50 

13 

11 

Halifax,    . 

6  30 

800  00 

_ 

- 

127 

- 

22 

12 

Hanson,   . 

6  12.2 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

245 

- 

18 

13 

Middleborough, 

6  05.7 

5,500  00 

- 

- 

908 

8  00 

20 

14 

Hanover,. 

5  91.7 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

338 

- 

21 

15 

Marshfield,       . 

5  91.7 

2,000  00 

_ 

_ 

338 

20  00 

11 

16 

South  Scituate, 

5  72.4 

1,700  00 

_ 

- 

297 

- 

16 

17 

Abington, 

5  70 

12,500  00 

- 

- 

2,193 

- 

15 

18 

Duxbury, 

5  38.8 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

464 

25  00 

9 

19 

Carver,    . 

5  29.1 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

189 

261  00 

12 

20 

N.  Bridgewater, 

5  22.9 

8,000  00 

- 

- 

1,530 

500  00 

14 

21 

Pembroke, 

5  13.7 

1,500  00 

_ 

- 

292 

- 

23 

22 

W.Bridgewater, 

4  85.4 

2,000  00 

~ 

~ 

412 

~ 

SCHOOL  EETURNS. 
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PLYMOUTH  COUNTY— Continued. 
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ii 

TOTAL. 

ii 
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25 

23 

Mattapoisett,    . 

$4  52.8 

$1,200  00 

_ 

_ 

265 

_ 

19 

24 

Plympton, 

4  21.1 

800  00 

- 

_ 

190 

_ 

24 

25 

Wareham, 

3  84.6 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

650 

- 

BARNSTABLE     COUNTY. 


1 

1 

3 

o 

2 

3 

8 

4 

5 

5 

4 

6 

6 

7 

12 

8 

11 

9 

10 

10 

7 

11 

9 

12 

13 

13 

YARMOUTH,   • 

$9  90.1 

Barnstable, 

9  34.6 

Wellfleet, 

8  17 

Falmouth, 

7  29 

Orleans,  . 

6  98.4 

Provincetown, . 

6  84.9 

Brewster, 

6  82.6 

Dennis,    . 

6  42.5 

Eastham, . 

6  40 

Sandwich, 

6  15.8 

Chatham, 

5  89.2 

Truro,      . 

5  74.7 

Harwich, . 

3  82.7 

$4,000 
9,000 
4,275 
2,500 
2,200 
5,000 
2,000 
5,500 
800 
5,000 
3,700 
1,500 
3,000 


00 

_ 

404 

00 

_ 

_ 

963 

00 

1112  00 

14,387  00 

537 

00 

- 

- 

343 

00 

_ 

_ 

315 

00 

_ 

_ 

730 

00 

- 

_ 

293 

00 

- 

- 

856 

00 

_ 

_ 

125 

00 

_ 

_ 

812 

00 

- 

_ 

628 

00 

- 

- 

261 

00 

- 

784 

$225  00 
55  00 


150  00 


DUKES     COUNTY. 


EDGARTOWN,. 

Gosnold,  . 
Chilmark, 
Tisbury,  . 


$7  39.6 

6  66.7 

5  49.5 

5  45 

$2,500  00 

338 

100  00 

_ 

- 

15 

500  00 

_ 

_ 

91 

2,000  00 

- 

~ 

367 

NANTUCKET     COUNTY. 


NANTUCKET, 


$12  04       $8,500  00 


706 


MARSHPEE  DIST., 


$1  73.1 


$125  00 


72 
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Nantucket, 

Norfolk,  . 

Middlesex, 

Hampden, 

Essex,     . 

Bristol,    . 

Worcester, 

Hampshire, 

Barnstable, 

Plymouth, 

Dukes,    . 

Franklin, 

Berkshire, 
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A  GRADUATED  TABLE  — First  Series. 


Showing  the  Comparative  Amount  of  Money,  including  Voluntary 
Contributions,  appropriated  by  the  different  Counties  in  the  State, 
for  the  education  of  each  Child  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years 
in  the  County. 


i 

i 

COUNTII 

s. 

Totals. 

s 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

SUFFOLK, 

$17  32.3 

2 

o 

Nantucket, 

12  04 

3 

3 

Norfolk, 

11  35.6 

4 

4 

Middlesex, 

11  33.5 

5 

5 

Hampden, 

9  08.5 

6 

6 

Essex,    . 

7  81.7 

8 

7 

Hampshire, 

7  63.5 

7 

8 

Bristol,  . 

7  60.2 

9 

9 

Worcester, 

7  49.1 

10 

10 

Barnstable, 

6  95.2 

12 

11 

Franklin, 

6  90.4 

13 

12 

Plymouth, 

6  48.2 

11 

13 

Dukes,    . 

6  28.9 

14 

14 

Berkshire, 

6  11.3 

Aggregate  for  the  State,  including  voluntary  contributions, 

^10  02.2 

Ixxviii  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


GRADUATED  TABLES  — Second  Series. 

.  The  next  Table  exhibits  the  appropriation  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as  compared 
with  their  respective  valuations  in  1865. 

The  first  column  shows  the  rank  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  a  similar  Table  for 
1866-7. 

The  second  column  indicates,  in  numerical  order,  the  precedence  of  the  cities 
and  towns  in  respect  to  the  liberality  of  their  appropriations  for  1867-8. 

The  third  consists  of  the  names  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as  numerically 
arranged. 

The  fourth  shows  the  percentage  of  taxable  property  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  the  Public  Schools.  The  result  is  equivalent  in  value  to  mills  and 
hundredths  of  mills.  The  decimals  are  carried  to  three  figures  in  order  to 
ndicate  more  perfectly  the  distinction  between  the  dlff"erent  towns.  The  first 
fio-ure  (mills)  expresses  the  principal  value,  and  is  separated  from  the  last  two 
figures  by  a  point. 

The  appropriations  for  schools  are  not  given  in  the  following  Table,  as  they 
may  be  found  by  referring  to  the  previous  Tables,  also  in  the  Abstract  of  School 
Returns,  commencing  on  page  ii.  These  appropriations  include  the  sum  raised 
by  taxes,  the  income  of  the  surplus  revenue,  and  of  such  other  funds  as  the  towns 
may  appropriate  at  their  option,  either  to  support  Common  Schools,  or  to  pay 
ordinary  municipal  expenses.  The  income  of  other  local  funds,  and  the  volun- 
tary contributions  are  not  included  in  the  estimate.  The  appropriations  are 
reckoned  the  same  as  in  the  first  series  of  tables,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

The  amount  of  taxable  property,  in  each  city  and  town,  according  to  the  last 
State  Valuation,  is  also  omitted,  as  it  is  already  given  in  the  foregoing  Abstract 
of  School  Returns. 

If  the  rank  assigned  to  towns  in  the  next  Tables  is  compared  with  the  rank 
of  the  same  town  in  the  former  series,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  hold,  in  many 
instances,  a  very  different  place  in  the  scale. 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  —  Second  Series. 

[FOR  THE  STATE.] 

A  Graduated  Table,  in  lohicJi  all  the  Toicns  in  the  State  are  numeri- 
cally arranged,  according  to  the  percentage  of  their  taxable  property, 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  Public  Schools,  for  the  year  1867-8. 
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TOWXS. 

Hill 

1?^ 

P_ 

|i=iii 

1 

J_ 

liiiii 

19 

1 

FLORIDA, 

'^.006-56 

13 

33 

Plymouth, 

$.004-13 

3 

2 

Wellfleet, 

6-11 

23 

34 

Watertown, 

4-12 

2 

3 

Chelsea,  . 

5-97 

56 

35 

Abington, 

4-09 

93 

4 

Clarksburg, 

5-36 

124 

36 

South  Hadley, . 

4-08 

1 

5 

Somerville, 

5-19 

128 

37 

Townsend, 

4-07 

5 

6 

Pelham,    . 

5-06 

37 

38 

Weymouth, 

4-04 

4 

7 

Hawley,   . 

4-93 

62 

39 

Amherst, . 

4-03 

6 

8 

Northbridge,     . 

4-73 

46 

40 

Charlestown,    . 

4-01 

48 

9 

Dennis,     . 

4-66 

109 

41 

Lowell,     . 

4-00 

14 

10 

Gloucester, 

4-66 

78 

42 

Barnstable, 

3-97 

29 

11 

Haverhill, 

4-59 

18 

43 

Nantucket, 

3-95 

8 

12 

Maiden,    . 

4-58 

81 

44 

Westhampton, . 

3-95 

9 

13 

Milford,    . 

4-58 

39 

45 

Orleans,  . 

3-94 

26 

14 

Winchester, 

4-58 

22 

46 

Needham, 

3-89 

252 

15 

Warren,  . 

4-57 

63 

47 

Peabody, . 

3-89 

7 

16 

Warwick, 

4-53 

154 

48 

Gardner,  . 

3  87 

92 

17 

Ashland,  . 

4-50 

76 

49 

Worcester, 

3-85 

12 

18 

Stoneham, 

4-50 

114 

50 

Conway,  . 

3-84 

100 

19 

New  Salem, 

4-46 

30 

51 

Millbury, . 

3-81 

15 

20 

Westborough,  . 

4-41 

35 

52 

Brookfield, 

3-80 

21 

21 

Quincy,    • 

4-32 

85 

53 

Templeton, 

3-78 

20 

22 

Ware,       . 

4-28 

10 

54 

Marblehead,     . 

3-75 

40 

23 

Holyoke, . 

4-26 

28 

55 

Wendell, . 

3-72 

41 

24 

Webster, . 

1       4-25 

53 

56 

Roxbury, 

3-71 

61 

25 

Arlington, 

!       4-23 

36 

57 

Hopkinton, 

3-70 

43 

26 

Newton,  . 

1       4-23 

17 

58 

Athol,       . 

3-68 

32 

27 

Lynn, 

4-22 

42 

59 

Reading,  . 

3-67 

166 

28 

Orange,    . 

!      4-17 

16 

60 

Chicopee, 

3-66 

64 

29 

Springfield, 
Marlborough,    . 

1      4-16 

31 

61 

Shutesbury, 

3-65 

73 

30 

4-15 

44 

62 

Dedham,  . 

3-64 

11 

31 

Truro, 

4-15 

67 

63 

Eastham, . 

3-64 

60 

32 

Natick,     . 

4-13 

38 

64 

N.Bridgewater, 

3-62 

Ixxx 
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45 

65 

Stoughton, 

!$.003-62 

104 

114 

Lawrence, 

,|.003-06 

34 

66 

Sunderland,      . 

3-62 

80 

115 

Upton, 

3-06 

129 

67 

Belchertown,    . 

3-61 

54 

116 

Bellingham, 

3-02 

163 

68 

Attleborough,  . 

3-60 

2.54 

117 

Bridgewater,    • 

3-01 

103 

69 

Medway,  . 

3-60 

89 

118 

Heath,      . 

3-01 

96 

70 

Adams,     . 

3-58 

127 

119 

Northampton,  . 

3-01 

49 

71 

Georgetown,     . 

3-55 

149 

120 

"VVinchendon,    . 

3-01 

83 

72 

Fitchburg, 

3-54 

184 

121 

Bradford, 

3-00 

84 

73 

Wrentham, 

3-54 

97 

122 

Amesbury, 

2-98 

50 

74 

No.  Brookfield, 

3-53 

248 

123 

Canton,    . 

2-98 

138 

75 

E.  Bridgewater, 

3-52 

122 

124 

Montague, 

2-97 

25 

76 

Melrose,  . 

3-52 

169 

125 

Lee,         .      ■. 

2-95 

55 

77 

Scituate,  . 

3-52 

94 

126 

Manchester, 

2-94 

24 

78 

Greenwich, 

3-49 

90 

127 

Newburyport,  . 

2-94 

27 

79 

Oakham,  . 

3-46 

95 

128 

Sandwich, 

2-94 

192 

80 

Russell,    . 

3-46 

101 

129 

Wales,      . 

2-94 

65 

81 

Cambridge, 

3-45 

208 

130 

West  Boylston, 

2-94 

75 

82 

Southborough,  . 

3-45 

172 

131 

Woburn,  . 

2-94 

117 

83 

Randolph, 

3-42 

47 

132 

Harwich, . 

2-93 

87 

84 

Danvers,  . 

3-41 

115 

133 

Spencer,  . 

2-93 

79 

85 

Wakefield,        . 

3-37 

74 

134 

Chester,    . 

2-92 

66 

86 

Chatham, 

3-36 

102 

135 

Cummington,    . 

2-92 

59 

87 

Deerfield, 

3-36 

186 

136 

Taunton, . 

2-92 

51 

88 

Holliston, 

3-33 

142 

137 

Tisbury,  . 

2-92 

52 

89 

Rowe, 

3-33 

86 

138 

Westminster,    . 

2-91 

171 

90 

Westfield, 

3-33 

211 

139 

Groton,     . 

2-90 

180 

91 

Lenox,      . 

3-32 

106 

140 

Dana, 

2-89 

82 

92 

Ludlow,    . 

3-30 

107 

141 

Erving,     . 

2-89 

91 

93 

Tyngsborough, 

3-30 

187 

142 

Franklin, 

2-87 

155 

94 

Ashburnham,    . 

3-29 

182 

143 

Grafton,   . 

2-87 

224 

95 

Hanson,   . 

3-27 

133 

144 

Framingham,    . 

2-86 

108 

96 

Rehoboth, 

3-27 

135 

145 

Lexington, 

2-86 

71 

97 

Greenfield, 

3-26 

144 

146 

Wayland, 

2-85 

139 

98 

Oxford,    . 

3-25 

111 

147 

W.Newbury,  . 

2-84 

227 

99 

Wenham, 

3-24 

161 

148 

Bolton,     . 

2-83 

98 

100 

Douglas,  . 

3-21 

113 

149 

Wareham, 

2-83 

99 

101 

Granby,    . 

3-19 

218 

150 

Northfield,        . 

2-81 

70 

102 

Brighton, . 

3-18 

116 

151 

Palmer,    . 

2-79 

68 

103 

Provincetown, . 

•     3-17 

195 

152 

Peru, 

2-79 

69 

104 

Berkley,  . 

3-16 

118 

153 

Leicester, 

2-78 

112 

105 

Braintree, 

3-16 

178 

154 

Yarmouth, 

2-78 

58 

106 

Marion,     . 

3-16 

181 

155 

Fall  River,       . 

2-77 

72 

107 

PresL'ott,  . 

3-16 

105 

156 

Blackstone, 

2-76 

33 

108 

Montgomery,    . 

3-15 

125 

157 

Clinton,    . 

2-76 

269 

109 

Coleraine, 

3-14 

200 

158 

Petersham, 

2-76 

193 

110 

Rookport, 

3-13 

183 

159 

Swampscott,     . 

2-76 

158 

111 

Fairhaven, 

3-09 

164 

160 

Holden,    . 

2-75 

126 

112 

Nahant,    . 

3-09 

153 

161 

Salem, 

2-75 

119 

113 

Dorchester, 

3-07 

219 

162 

Essex, 

2-74 
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123 

163 

Monterey, 

1.002-74 

174 

212 

Charlemont,     . 

$.002-45 

145 

164 

Acton, 

2-72 

175 

213 

Huntington, 

2-44 

157 

165 

Concord,  . 

2-71 

176 

214 

Ipswich,    . 

2-44 

181 

166 

Methuen, 

2-71 

120 

215 

Washington,     . 

2-42 

301 

167 

No.  Andover,  . 

2-71 

231 

216 

Edgartown, 

2-41 

180 

168 

Hubbardston,   . 

2-70 

250 

217 

Northborough, , 

2-41 

184 

169 

Paxton,    . 

2-69 

305 

218 

Tewksbury,      . 

2-41 

271 

170 

Hanover, . 

2-68 

220 

219 

Lancaster, 

2-39 

203 

171 

Middleton, 

2-68 

188 

220 

Longmeadow,  . 

2-39 

201 

172 

Holland,  . 

2-67 

257 

221 

Southampton,  . 

2-39 

110 

173 

Savoy, 

2-67 

189 

222 

Auburn,  . 

2-38 

136 

174 

Bedford,  . 

2-66 

240 

223 

Salisbury, 

2-88 

137 

175 

Walpole,  . 

2-65 

202 

224 

Littleton, . 

2-37 

246 

176 

Dudley,    . 

2-64 

225 

225 

New  Braintree, 

2-35 

140 

177 

Windsor, . 

2-64 

191 

226 

Rowley,   . 

2-35 

159 

178 

Lakeville, 

2-68 

226 

227 

Dracut,    . 

2-34 

141 

179 

Plympton, 

2-63 

57 

228 

Foxborough,     . 

2-34 

143 

180 

Goshen,    . 

2-62 

272 

229 

Marshfield, 

2-34 

217 

181 

Medford,  . 

2-62 

235 

230 

Milton,     . 

2-34 

192 

182 

North   Chelsea, 

2-62 

2.55 

231 

Tyringham, 

2-34 

212 

183 

Southbridge,     . 

2-62 

264 

2-32 

Shrewsbury,     . 

2-34 

147 

184 

Pembroke, 

2-60 

185 

283 

Carlisle,   . 

2-33 

132 

185 

Saugus,    . 

2-59 

197 

234 

Hull, 

2-32 

179 

186 

Hadley,    . 

2-58 

204 

235 

Rutland,  . 

2-29 

148 

182 

Mansfield, 

2-58 

279 

286 

Wilbraham, 

2-29 

234 

188 

Middleborough, 

2-58 

205 

237 

Acushnet, 

2-28 

88 

189 

Williamstown,  , 

2-58 

168 

288 

Buckland, 

2-28 

150 

190 

Dighton,  . 

2-57 

290 

239 

Mt.Washington 

2-28 

151 

191 

Otis, 

2-57 

268 

240 

Monson,   . 

2-28 

152 

192 

Ashby,     . 

2-56 

207 

241 

Sandisfield,       . 

2-28 

215 

193 

Cohasset, . 

2-55 

299 

242 

Hardwick, 

2-27 

156 

194 

Beverly,  . 

2-53 

249 

243 

Stockbridge,     . 

2-27 

214 

195 

Waltham, 

2-53 

258 

244 

Halifax,    . 

2-26 

177 

196 

Hingham, 

2-52 

210 

245 

Burlington, 

2-24 

196 

197 

Ux  bridge, 

2-52 

238 

246 

Mendon,  . 

2-24 

160 

198 

Becket,    . 

2-51 

218 

247 

Dover, 

2-23 

162 

199 

Plainfield, 

2-51 

242 

248 

Weston,   . 

2-23 

243 

200 

Shirley,    . 

2-51 

278 

249 

Andover, 

2-22 

209 

201 

Brewster, 

2-50 

316 

J250 

Cheshire, . 

2-22 

167 

202 

Swansea, . 

2-50 

274 

251 

Mattapoisett,    . 

2-22 

245 

203 

Pepperell, 

2-49 

121 

2.52 

Charlton, . 

2-20 

170 

204 

Phillipston, 

2-49 

221 

253 

Rochester, 

2-19 

206 

205 

Duxbury, 

2-48 

222 

2.54 

Sutton,     . 

2-19 

244 

206 

Easthampton,   . 

2-47 

223 

255 

Carver,     . 

2-18 

233 

207 

Leverett, . 

2-46 

300 

256 

Kingston, 

2-17 

216 

208 

Leominster, 

2-46 

228 

257 

Chesterfield,     . 

2-15 

146 

209 

Lunenburg, 

2-46 

237 

258 

Pittsfield, 

2-15 

173 

210 

Winthrop, 

2-46 

229 

259 

Harvard, . 

2-14 

247 

211 

Ashfield,  . 

2-45 

282 

260 

Freetown, 

2-12 
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;ofValu- 
roprlated 
Schools- 
it  to  mills 
redths  of 

JofValu- 
ropriated 
Schools- 
t  to  mills 
redths  of 

t^ 

°f 

TOWNS. 

1  "g.as'S 

t-i 

°? 

TOWNS. 

^g:.2  3^ 

i 

i 

!=??-. 

i 

g|&.3^U 

s 

s 

5opH3-an 

s 

s 

SiSS-§E 

o 

o 

5:^2  ?5S 

^ 

fe 

Ph 

fe 

b 

f^ 

265 

261 

New  Bedford,  . 

$.002-12 

266 

299 

Sheffield,.   '     . 

f.001-74 

270 

262 

West  Koxbury, 

2-12 

287 

300 

Sherborn, 

1-73 

284 

263 

W.Bridgewater, 

2-12 

310 

301 

Boston,     . 

1-70 

236 

264 

Boxborough,     . 

2-10 

291 

302 

Newbury, 

1-69 

239 

265 

Brimfield, 

2-08 

292 

303 

Royalston, 

1-69 

241 

266 

Sturbridge, 

2-08 

295 

304 

Billerica,  . 

1-66 

194 

267 

Sharon,     . 

2-07 

296 

305 

Hamilton, 

1-66 

262 

268 

Middlefield,      . 

2-03 

326 

306 

Southwick, 

1-66 

251 

269 

Seekonk, . 

2-03 

296 

307 

Whately, . 

1-65 

312 

270 

Dalton,     . 

2-02 

298 

308 

Dartmouth, 

1-64 

253 

271 

South  Scituate, 

2-02 

303 

309 

Medfield, . 

1-63 

294 

272 

Tolland,   . 

2-01 

302 

310 

W.Stockbridge, 

1-63 

190 

273 

Hinsdale, 

2-00 

304 

311 

Chelmsford, 

1-62 

256 

274 

Berlin,     . 

1-99 

261 

312 

Leyden,    . 

1-61 

259 

275 

Lincoln,   . 

1-98 

314 

313 

Groveland, 

1-60 

260 

276 

Enfield,    . 

1-97 

308 

314 

Westford, 

1-60 

165 

277 

N.Marlborough, 

1-96 

293 

315 

Boxford,  . 

1-58 

263 

278 

Stow,  _     . 

1-96 

311 

316 

Easton,     . 

1-55 

199 

279 

Worthington,    . 

1-95 

313 

317 

Blandford, 

1-51 

230 

280 

Granville, 

1-94 

307 

318 

W.   Brookfield, 

1-60 

289 

281 

Boylston, . 

1-92 

309 

319 

Lynnfield, 

1-49 

285 

282 

Norton,    . 

1-90 

318 

320 

Shelburne, 

1-46 

283 

283 

Sudbury, . 

1-90 

319 

321 

Topsfield, 

1-45 

330 

284 

New  Ashford,  . 

1-87 

320 

322 

Chilmark, 

1-43 

288 

285 

Westport, 

1-S6 

321 

323 

Raynham, 

1-43 

275 

286 

Agawam, . 

1-84 

327 

324 

Gill, 

1-41 

278 

287 

Barre, 

1-84 

331 

325 

Hatfield,  . 

1-39 

276 

288 

Sterling,  . 

1-84 

322 

326 

Gt.  Barrington, 

1-38 

277 

289 

Williamsburg,  . 

1-84 

323 

327 

Egremont, 

1-36 

281 

290 

Falmouth, 

1-82 

328 

328 

Belmont,  . 

1-25 

317 

291 

North  Reading, 
W.  Springfield, 

1-82 

329 

329 

Richmond, 

1-25 

282 

292 

1-82 

332 

330 

Hancock, 

1-22 

306 

293 

Princeton, 

1-80 

315 

331 

Lanesborough, , 

]-21 

324 

294 

Dunstable, 

1-79 

77 

332 

Monroe,   . 

1-17 

267 

295 

Somerset, 

1-79 

334 

333 

Alford,     . 

0-88 

325 

296 

Wilmington,     . 

1-78 

333 

334 

Gosnold,  . 

0-88 

280 

297 

Brookline, 

1-77 

- 

335 

Hudson,* 

- 

286 

298 

Bernardston,    . 

1-75 

- 

336 

HydePark,t    . 

- 

*  Valuation  included  in  tlie  towns  of  which  it  was  formed. 


t  Newly  incorporated. 
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GRADUATED  TABLES— Second  Series. 


[COUNTY  TABLES.] 


In  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  respective  Counties  in  the  State  are 
numerically  arranged,  according  to  the  percentage  of  their  taxable 
property,  appropriated  for  the  siipp>ort  of  Fublic  Schools,  for  the 
year  1867-8. 

SUFFOLK     C  OUNTY. 


i 

q6 

1 

TOWNS. 

Percentage  of  Valu- 
ation appropriated 
to  Public  Schools- 
equivalent  to  mills 
and  hundredths  of 
mills. 

i 

00 

TOWNS. 

Percentage  of  Valu- 
ation appropriated  1 
to  Public  Schools- 
equivalent  to  mills 
and  hundredths  of 
mills. 

1 

3 

1 

2 

CHELSEA,      . 

North  Chelsea, 

1.005-97 
2-62 

2 
4 

3 
4 

Winthrop, 
Boston,     . 

$.002-46 
1-70 

ESSEX     COUNTY 


2 

1 

3 

2 

4 

3- 

6 

4 

1 

5 

5 

6 

7 

7 

25 

8 

22 

9 

13 

10 

11 

11 

20 

12 

10 

13 

9 

14 

8 

15 

12 

16 

19 

17 

GLOUCESTER, 

$.004-66 

16 

18 

Haverhill, 

4-59 

24 

19 

Lynn, 

4-22 

14 

20 

Peabody, . 

3-89 

31 

21 

Marblehead,     . 

3-75 

23 

22 

Georgetown,     . 

3-55 

15 

23 

Danvers,  . 

3-41 

17 

24 

Wenham, 

3-24 

18 

25 

Rockport, 

3-13 

26 

26 

Nahant,    . 

3-09 

21 

27 

Lawrence, 

3-06 

27 

28 

Bradford, 

3-00 

28 

29 

Amesbury, 

2-98 

30 

30 

Manchester, 

2-94 

33 

31 

Newburyport,  . 

2-94 

29 

32 

W.  Newbury,  , 

2-84 

32 

33 

Swampscott,     . 

2-76 

34 

34 

Salem, 


Methuen, 
No.  Andover, 
Middleton, 
Saugus,    . 
Beverly,  . 
Ipswich,   . 
Salisbury, 
Rowley,    . 
Andover, . 
Newbury, 
Hamilton, 
Groveland, 
Boxford,  . 
Lynnfield, 
Topsfield, 


.002-75 
2-74 
2-71 
2-71 
2-68 
2-59 
2-53 
2-44 
2-38 
2-35 
2-22  . 
1-69 
1-66 
1-60 
1-58 
1-49 
1-45 


MIDDLESEX     COUNTY. 


1 

1 

SOMERVILLE, 

$.005-19 

3 

5 

Stoneham, 

f.004-50 

2 

2 

Maiden,   . 

4-58 

13 

6 

Arlington, 

4-23 

6 

3 

Winchester,      . 

4-58 

9 

7 

Newton,   . 

4-23 

19 

4 

Ashland,  . 

4-50 

16 

8 

Marlborough,    . 

4-15 
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MIDDLESEX   COUNTY— Continued. 


Valu- 
•lated 
ools— 
mills 
;lis  of 

!lisl 

zmt  • 

t^ 

o6 

TOWNS. 

It-aSc 

t^ 

Of 

TOWNS. 

|S4ig^ 

<i 

A 

■SoSxS  . 

=i 

■2«2«3 

1 

1 

i 

1 

§  =  =.>;•==" 

gc^s'cS 

s 

g 

lis  111 

o 

S 

sia^gs 

b 

E^ 

Ah 

fe 

1^ 

|p^ 

12 

9 

Natick,     . 

$.004-13 

34 

32 

Waltham, 

1.002-53 

4 

10 

Watertown,      . 

4-12 

39 

33 

Shirley,    . 

2-51 

21 

11 

Townsend, 

4-07 

40 

34 

Pepperell, 

2-49 

10 

12 

Charlestown,    . 

4-01 

47 

35 

Tewksbury,      . 

2-41 

20 

13 

Lowell,     . 

4-00 

31 

36 

Littleton, . 

2-37 

7 

14 

Hopkinton, 

3-70 

36 

37 

Dracut,    . 

2-34 

8 

15 

Reading, . 

3-67 

30 

38 

Carlisle,   . 

2-33 

5 

16 

Melrose,  . 

3-52 

32 

39 

Burlington, 

2-24 

14 

17 

Cambridge, 

3-45 

38 

40 

Weston,  . 

2-23 

17 

18 

Wakefield,        . 

3-37 

37 

41 

Boxborough,     . 

2-10 

11 

19 

Holliston, 

3-33 

41 

42 

Lincoln,  . 

1-98 

18 

20 

Tyngsborough, 

3-30 

42 

43 

Stow, 

1-96 

15 

21 

Brighton, 

3-18 

43 

44 

Sudbury, . 

1-90 

29 

22 

Woburn,  . 

2-94 

49 

45 

No.  Reading,    . 

1-82 

33 

23 

Groton,    . 

2-90 

50 

46 

Dunstable, 

1-79 

22 

24 

Framingham,   . 

2-86 

51 

47 

Wilmington,     . 

1-78 

23 

25 

Lexington, 

2-86 

44 

48 

Sherborn, 

1-73 

25 

26 

Wayland, 

2-85 

45 

49 

Billerica, . 

1-66 

26 

27 

Acton, 

2-72 

46 

50 

Chelmsford, 

1-62 

28 

28 

Concord,  . 

2-71 

48 

51 

Westford, 

1-60 

24 

29 

Bedford,  . 

2-66 

52 

52 

Belmont,  . 

1-25 

35 

30 

Medford,  . 

2-62 

_ 

53 

Hudson,* 

- 

27 

31     Ashby,     . 

2-56 

WORCESTER     COUNTY. 


NORTHBRIDGE 

,'$.004-73 

38 

21 

Milford,    . 

4-58 

19 

22 

Warren,  . 

4-57 

15 

23 

Westborough,  . 

4-41 

18 

24 

Webster, . 

4-25 

33 

25 

Gardner,  . 

3-87 

30 

26 

Worcester, 

3-85 

20 

27 

Millbury, . 

3-81 

17 

28 

Brookfield, 

3-80 

22 

29 

Templeton, 

3-78 

36 

30 

Athol,       . 

3-68 

31 

31 

FItehburg, 

3-54 

23 

32 

No.  Brookfield 

3-53 

24 

33 

Oakham,  . 

3-46 

47 

34 

Southborough, 

3-45 

39 

35 

Asliburnham, 

3-29 

35 

36 

Oxford,    . 

3-25 

32 

37 

Douglas,  . 

3-21 

40 

38 

Upton,     . 
Winchendon, 

3-06 

26 

39 

3-01 

48 

40 

West  Boylston, 

Spencer,  . 

Westminster, 

Dana, 

Grafton,  . 

Bolton,     . 

Leicester, 

Blackstone, 

Clinton,    . 

Petersham, 

Holden,    . 

Hubbardston, 

Paxton,    . 

Dudley,    . 

Southbridge, 

Uxbridge, 

Phillipston, 

Leominster, 

Lunenburg, 

Northborough, 


$.002-94 
2-93 
2-91 
2-89 
2-87 
2-83 
2-78 
2-76 
2-76 
2-76 
2-75 
2-70 
2-69 
2-64 
2-62 
2-52 
2-49 
2-46 
2-46 
2-41 


*  Valuation  included  in  Marlborough  aud  Stow. 
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WORCESTER  COUNTY— Continued. 


ibis's 

sti;| 

it^it 

i 

s 

TOWNS. 

llpl 

s 

i 

TOWNS. 

Hill 

C  -  3  >i3  ^ 

S§ph-s.=S 

s 

s 

g3PH-g«3 

g 

s 

sss^as 

s 

§ 

»'^2?5S 

fo 

fe 

Ph 

b< 

h 

jl,      --'i'°  w 

41 

41 

Lancaster, 

$.002-39 

44 

50 

Harvard, . 

$.002-14 

34 

42 

Auburn,   . 

2-38 

46 

51 

Sturbridge, 

2-08 

43 

43 

New  Braintree, 

2-35 

50 

52 

Berlin,      . 

1-99 

51 

44 

Shrewsbury,     . 

2-34 

54 

53 

Boylston, . 

1-92 

37 

45 

Rutland,  . 

2-29 

53 

54 

Barre,       . 

1-84 

56 

46 

Hardwick, 

2-27 

52 

55 

Sterling,  , 

1-84 

45 

47 

Mendon, 

2-24 

57 

56 

Princeton, 

1-80 

21 

48 

Charlton, . 

2-20 

55 

57 

Royalston, 

1-69 

42 

49 

Sutton,     . 

2-19 

58 

58 

W.   Brookfield, 

1-50 

HAMP 

SHIR 

E     C  OUNTY. 

1 

1 

PELHAM, 

1.005-06 

15 

13 

Hadley,    . 

$.002-58 

2 

2 

Ware,       . 

4-28 

13 

14 

Plainfield, 

2-51 

9 

3 

South  Hadley,  . 

4-08 

18 

15 

Easthampton,  . 

2-47 

4 

4 

Amherst,  . 

4-03 

14 

16 

Huntington,      . 

2-44 

6 

5 

Westhampton,  . 

3-95 

19 

17 

Southampton,  . 

2-39 

11 

6 

Belchertown,    . 

3-61 

17 

18 

Chesterfield,     . 

2-15 

3 

7 

Greenwich, 

3-49 

21 

19 

Middlefield,      . 

2-03 

7 

8 

Granby,   . 

3-19 

20 

20 

Enfield,    . 

1-97 

5 

9 

Prescott,  . 

3-16 

16 

21 

Worthington,   . 

1-95 

10 

10 

Northampton,  . 

3-01 

22 

22 

Williamsburg,  . 

1-84 

8 

11 

Cummington,    . 

2-92 

23 

23 

Hatfield,  . 

1-39 

12 

12 

Goshen,    . 

2-62 

HAM 

PDEN 

C  0 

UNTY. 

3 

1 

HOLYOKE,      . 

1.004-26 

10 

12 

Longmeadow,  . 

$.002-39 

4 

2 

Springfield, 

4-16 

17 

13 

Wilbraham,      . 

2-29 

1 

3 

Chicopee, 

3-66 

15 

14 

Monson,   . 

2-28 

11 

4 

Russell,    . 

3-46 

14 

15 

Brimfield, 

2-08 

9 

5 

Westfield, 

3-33 

19 

16 

Tolland,  . 

2-01 

6 

6 

Ludlow,    . 

3-30 

13 

17 

Granville, 

1-94 

2 

7 

Montgomery,    . 

3-15 

16 

IS 

Agawam, . 

1-84 

7 

8 

Wales,      . 

2-94 

18 

19 

W.  Springfield, 

1-82 

5 

9 

Chester,   . 

2-92 

21 

20 

Southwick, 

1-66 

8 

10 

Palmer,    . 

2-79 

20 

21 

Blandford, 

1-51 

12 

11 

Holland,  . 

2-67 

ERA 

NKLIlv 

[     CO 

UNTY. 

1 

1 

HAWLEY, 

f.004-93 

11 

3 

New  Salem,     . 

$.004-46 

2 

2 

Warwick, 

4-53 

15 

4 

Orange,    . 

4-17 
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FRANKLIN  COUNTY— Continued. 


i'gJ.So 

i^iS^ 

IslBS 

mps 

°Ml 

°£ip 

i 

1 

TOWNS. 

i 

i 

TOWNS. 

1 

1 

lislll 

i 

I^.^SE 

13 

5 

Conwaj',  . 

1.003-84 

18 

16 

Northfield, 

$.002-81 

3 

6 

Wendell, . 

3-72 

19 

17 

Leverett, . 

2-46 

4 

7 

Shutesbury, 

3-65 

20 

18 

Ashfield,  . 

2-45 

5 

8 

Sunderland, 

3-62 

17 

19 

Charlemont,      . 

2-45 

7 

9 

Deerfield, 

3-36 

16 

20 

Buckland, 

2-28 

6 

10 

Rowe, 

3-33 

23 

21 

Bernardston,     . 

1-75 

8 

11 

Greenfield, 

3-26 

24 

22 

Whately, . 

1-65 

22 

12 

Coleraine, 

3-14 

21 

23 

Leyden,    . 

1-61 

10 

13 

Heath,      . 

3-01 

25 

24 

Shelburne, 

1-46 

14 

14 

Montague, 

2-97 

26 

25 

Gill, 

1-41 

12 

15 

Erving,     . 

2-89 

9 

26 

Monroe,   . 

1-17 

BERE 

:SHIR 

E     COUNTY. 

1 

1 

FLORIDA,       . 

$.006-56 

18 

17 

Stockbridge,     . 

$.002-27 

3 

2 

Clarksburg, 

5-36 

25 

18 

Cheshire, . 

2-22 

4 

3 

Adams,     . 

3-58 

17 

19 

Pittsfield, 

2-15 

13 

4 

Lenox,     . 

3-32 

23 

20 

Dalton,     . 

2-02 

12 

5 

Lee, 

2-95 

14 

21 

Hinsdale, 

2-00 

15 

6 

Peru, 

2-79 

11 

22 

N.Marlborough, 

1-96 

7 

7 

Monterey, 

2-74 

29 

23 

New  Ashford,  . 

1-87 

5 

8 

Savoy, 

2-67 

20 

24 

Sheffield, . 

1-74 

8 

9 

Windsor,  . 

2-64 

22 

25 

W.  Stockbridge, 

1-63 

2 

10 

Williamstown,  . 

2-58 

26 

26 

Gt.  Barrington, 

1-38 

9 

11 

Otis, 

2-57 

27 

27 

Egremont, 

1-36 

10 

12 

Becket,     . 

2-51  i 

28 

28 

Richmond, 

1-25 

6 

13 

Washington,     . 

2-42 

30 

29 

Hancock, 

1-22 

19 

14 

Tyringham, 

2-34 

24 

30 

Lanesborough, . 

1-21 

21 

15 

MtWashington, 

2-28 

31 

31 

Alford,     . 

0-88 

16 

16 

Sandisfield,       . 

2-28 

NOR 

FOLK 

C  0 

UNTY. 

1 

1 

QUINCY, .       . 

1.004-32 

20 

13 

Canton,    . 

$.002-98 

3 

2 

Weymouth, 

4-04 

15 

14 

Franklin, 

2-87 

2 

3 

Needham, 

3-89 

14 

15 

Walpole,  . 

2-65 

6 

4 

Roxbury, 

3-71 

18 

16 

Cohasset, . 

2-55 

4 

5 

Dedham,  . 

3-64 

8 

17 

Foxborough,     . 

2-34 

5 

6 

Stoughton, 

3-62 

19 

18 

Milton,     . 

2-34 

10 

7 

Medway, . 

3-60 

17 

19 

Dover,      . 

2-23 

9 

8 

Wrentham, 

3-54 

21 

20 

West  Roxbury, 

2-12 

12 

9 

Randolph, 

3-42 

16 

21 

Sharon,    . 

2-07 

11 

10 

Braintree, 

3-16 

22 

22 

Brookline, 

1-77 

13 

11 

Dorchester, 

3-07 

23 

23 

Medfield, . 

1-63 

7 

12 

Bellingham, 

3-02 

~ 

24 

Hyde  Park,*    . 

~ 

■  Newly  incorporated. 
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BRISTOL 

C  OUNTY. 

^■0  l^"s 

i-SiSo 

lllsl 

IsiaM 

SslBl 

°°l!l 

i 

i 

TOWNS. 

t-i 

TOWNS. 

gSe--S733 

goPH-g^3 

o 

g 

Si2S"§E 

o 

s 

■feis^gg 

6 

1 

ATTLEBORO',  • 

$.003-60 

11 

11 

Freetown, 

1.002-12 

2 

2 

Rehoboth, 

3-27 

13 

12 

New  Bedford,  . 

2-12 

1 

3 

Berkley,  . 

3-16 

12 

13 

Seekonk, . 

2-03 

5 

4 

Fairhaven, 

3-09 

15 

14 

Norton,     . 

1-90 

9 

5 

Taunton, . 

2-92 

16 

15 

Westport, 

1-86 

8 

6 

Fall  River, 

2-77 

14 

16 

Somerset, 

1-79 

3 

7 

Mansfield, 

2-58 

17 

17 

Dartmouth, 

1-64 

4 

8 

Dighton,  . 

2-57 

18 

18 

Easton,     . 

1-55 

7 

9 

Swansea, . 

2-50 

19 

19 

Raynham, 

1-43 

10 

10 

Acushnet, 

2-28 

PLYMOUTH    COUNTY. 

1 

1 

PLYMOUTH,    • 

$.004-13 

17 

14 

Middleborough, 

$.002-58 

4 

2 

Abington, 

4-09 

11 

15 

Hingham, 

2-52 

9 

3 

N.Bridgewater, 

3-62 

13 

16 

Duxbury, 

2-48 

7 

4 

E.  Bridgewater, 

3-52 

22 

17 

Marshfield,       . 

2-34 

3 

5 

Scituate,  . 

3-52 

12 

18 

Hull, 

2-32 

16 

6 

Hanson,    . 

3-27 

20 

19 

Halifax,    . 

2-26 

5 

7 

Marion,    . 

3-16 

23 

20 

Mattapoisett,     . 

2-22 

19 

8 

Bridgewater,    . 

3-01 

14 

21 

Rochester, 

2-19 

6 

9 

Wareham, 

2-83 

15 

22 

Carver,     , 

2-18 

21 

10 

Hanover, 

2-68 

25 

23 

Kingston, 

2-17 

10 

11 

Lakeville, 

2-63 

24 

24 

W.Bridgewater, 

2-12 

8 

12 

Plympton, 

2-63 

18 

25 

South  Scituate, 

2-02 

9 

13 

Pembroke, 

2-60 

BARNSTABLE     COUNTY. 

1 

1 

WELLFLEET,  • 

$.006-11 

8 

8 

Provincetown, . 

$.003-17 

5 

2 

Dennis,     . 

4-66 

10 

9 

Sandwich, 

2-94 

2 

3 

Truro,      . 

4-15 

4 

10 

Harwich, . 

2-93 

9 

4 

Barnstable, 

3-97 

11 

11 

Yarmouth, 

2-78 

3 

5 

Orleans,   . 

3-94 

12 

12 

Brewster, 

2-50 

7 

6 

Eastham, . 

3-64 

13 

13 

Falmouth, 

1-82 

6 

7 

Chatham, 

3-36 

DUKES     COUNTY, 


TISBUM, 

Edgartown, 


$.002-92 
2-41 


Chilmark, 
Gosnold,  . 


$.001-43 
0-88 


NANTUCKET     COUNTY 


NANTUCKET, 


$.003-95 
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K5  1-H         (M  (M  CN                      r-(               CO 

Income   of  Surplus 
Revenue,    and   of 
similar  funds,  ap- 
propriated for  Pub- 
lic Schools. 

$325  84 
672  18 
112  00 

1,220  45 
787  59 
321  18 

219  05 
231  00 
215  07 

549  88 

Amount  of  money 
raised    by    taxes 
for  the  support  of 
Public  Schools. 

0.-<CDOiOCDiOCOOt-C00500 
OODrHr^01C50COt-t-00000 

io_  cD_^  co^  t)<^  ,-H_  o  CO  ro  ^  CD  •*  t--_ --<_  t>^ 
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€&  "^i  i-H  Tt<  00  lO  00  00  CO  CO  ■*  CO       00 

IlO  1-1         C^  C^  CN                     i-l               CO 

Percentage  of  Valu- 
ation appropriated 
to  Public  Schools- 
equivalent  to  mills 
and  hundredths  of 
mills. 

inKMrHOOSOStOTHCO^COx^rHCO 

a.o^^^^oc3coo^«,cot^ 
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o 
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NANTUCKET, 

Middlesex, 

Hampden, 

Barnstable, 

Essex, 

Worcester, 

Norfolk,  . 

Plymouth, 

Hampshire, 

Franklin, 

Bristol,     . 

Berkshire, 

Dukes,     . 

SuflFoik,    . 

•8-i98T  -to^ 

iHIMCOTHiOCOt-OOOSO'-IS^JCO-* 

•i-998I  iOi[ 

iHCOTUCMlOCOt-OOOOSOl'-ICOTh 
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Arrangement  of  the    Counties  according    to   their  Appropriations, 
including  Voluntary  Contributions. 


If  the  Counties  are  numerically  arranged,  according  to  the  percentage  of  their 
valuations  appropriated  for  Public  Schools,  voluntary  contributions  of  board  and 
fuel  being  added  to  the  sum  raised  by  tax  and  to  the  income  of  the  Surplus 
Revenue,  as  severally  given  in  the  previous  Table,  the  order  of  precedence  will 
be  as  follows : — 


i 

1 
1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

4 

3 

2 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 

8 

7 

7 

8 

10 

9 

9 

10 

11 

11 

12 

12 

13 

13 

14 

14 

COUNTIES. 


Percentage  of  Valu- 
ation equivalent 
to  mills  and  hun- 
dredths of  mills. 


NANTUCKET,    • 

Hampden,  . 

Middlesex, . 
Barnstable, 
Franklin,    . 
Essex, 
Worcester, . 
Hampshire, 
Plymouth,  . 
Norfolk, 
Berkshire,  . 
Bristol, 
Dukes, 
SuflFolk,       . 


$.003-95 
3-57 
3-53 
3-43 
3-43 
3-20 
3-20 
3-16 
3-07 
3-05 
2-75 
2-46 
2-34 
1-78 


Aggregate  for  the  State, 


$.002-65 
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GRADUATED  TABLES— Third  Series. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  ratio  of  the  mean  average  attendance  in  each 
town  to  the  whole  number  of  children  between  5  and  15  according  to  the  returns. 
The  mean  average  is  found  by  adding  the  average  attendance  in  Summer  to  the 
average  attendance  in  TV'^inter,  and  dividing  the  amount  by  2.  The  fraction 
(five-tenths)  when  it  occurs  in  dividing  by  2,  is  reckoned,  but  is  not  expressed  in 
the  column  giving  the  mean  average.  In  some  cases  the  true  mean  average  is 
not  obtained  by  this  process,  for  reasons  peculiar  to  the  schools  of  some  towns 
In  such  cases  school  committees  were  requested  to  indicate  in  their  returns  the 
true  mean  average,  that  their  result  may  be  inserted  in  the  Table. 

The  ratio  is  expressed  in  decimals,  continued  to  four  figures,  the  first  two  of 
which  are  separated  from  the  last  two  by  a  point,  as  only  the  two  former  are 
essential  to  denote  the  real  per  cent.  Yet  the  ratios  of  many  towns  are  so  nearly 
equal,  or  the  difference  is  so  small  a  fraction,  that  the  first  two  decimals,  with  the 
appropriate  mathematical  sign  appended,  indicate  no  distinction.  The  continua- 
tion of  the  decimals,  therefore,  is  simply  to  indicate  a  priority  in  cases  where, 
without  such  continuation,  the  ratios  would  appear  to  be  precisely  similar. 

In  several  cases  the  ratio  of  attendance  exhibited  in  the  Table  is  over  100  per 
cent.  These  results,  supposing  the  registers  to  have  been  properly  kept,  and  the 
returns  correctly  made,  are  to  be  thus  explained  : — the  mean  average  attendance 
upon  all  Public  Schools,  being  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  children  in 
the  town  between  5  and  15,  the  result  may  be  over  100  per  cent.,  because  the 
attendance  of  children  under  5  and  over  15,  may  more  than  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  children  between  those  ages. 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  — Third  Series. 


[FOR  THE  STATE.] 


Table  m  xcTiich  all  the  Toicns  in  the  State  are  numerically  arranged, 
according  to  the  average  attendance  of  their  children  upon  the 
Pxd)lic  Schools,  for  the  year  1867-8. 
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TOWXS. 

111 

11 

ii 
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1 

BROOKLINE 

717 

918 

1.28-10 

34 

Dana,    . 

170 

156 

.92-06 

2 

Northboroug] 

1,     346 

404 

1.16-91 

35 

Holden, 

364 

332 

.91-35 

3 

Rockport, 

778 

857 

1.10-15 

36 

N.  Braintree, 

137 

125 

.91-24 

4 

Sunderland, 

177 

194 

1.09-89 

37 

Dunstable,     . 

89 

81 

.91-01 

5 

Dracut, 

290 

311 

1.07-41 

38 

Leverett, 

167 

151 

.90-72 

6 

Boxborough, 

81 

86 

1.06-17 

39 

Wendell,        . 

116 

104 

.90-09 

7 

Greenwich, 

105 

111 

1.05-71 

40 

Princeton,      . 

221 

198 

.89-82 

8 

Kingston, 

299 

311 

1.04-18 

41 

Amherst, 

620 

551 

.88-87 

9 

Ashby,  . 

204 

207 

1.01-71 

42 

Monroe, 

31 

27 

.88-71 

10 

Hanover, 

338 

342 

1.01-18j 

43 

Holliston, 

698 

606 

.88-47 

11 

Seekonk, 

136 

137 

1.01-10 

44 

Hatfield, 

286 

251 

.87-94 

12 

Andover, 

844 

851 

1.00-89 

45 

Concord, 

422 

371 

.87-91 

13 

Waltham, 

1,213 

1,201 

.99-01 

46 

Enfield, 

168 

147 

.87-50 

14 

Acton,  . 

312 

308 

.98-72 

47 

Somerville,    . 

2,123 

1,855 

.87-38 

15 

Ashland, 

362 

357 

.98-62 

48 

Milton, . 

505 

441 

.87-33 

16 

Templeton, 

456 

447 

.98-14 

49 

Lakeville, 

183 

159 

.87-16 

17 

Nahant, 

74 

72 

.97-97 

50 

Petersham,    . 

268 

233 

.87-13 

18 

Warwick, 

158 

153 

.96-84 

51 

Rochester,     . 

182 

158 

.87-09 

19 

New  Salem, 

186 

180 

.96-77 

52 

Truro,  . 

261 

226 

.86-78 

20 

Prescott, 

100 

95 

.95-50 

53 

Pepperell,     . 

392 

340,  .86-73 

21 

Royalston, 

301 

286 

.95-18 

54 

Granby, 

181 

156j  .86-19 

22 

Plainfield, 

101 

96 

.95-05 

55 

Needham, 

615 

530|  .86-18 

23 

Leominster, 

690 

655 

.95-00 

56 

Warren, 

400 

344 

.86-12 

24 

Westminster, 

347 

329 

.94-81 

57 

Oxford, 

515 

443 

.86-11 

25 

Northbridge, 

658 

623 

.94-76 

58 

Erving, 

133 

114 

.86-09 

26 

Littleton, 

209 

198 

.94-74 

59 

Heath,  . 

129 

111 

.86-05 

27 

Holvoke, 

1,338 

1,264 

.94-47 

60 

Ashburnham, 

456 

392 

.85-96 

28 

Bar  re,    . 

472 

445 

.94-28 

61 

Brookfield,     . 

429 

368 

.85-90 

29 

Belmont, 

257 

289 

.93-00 

62 

Cummington, 

212 

182 

.85-85 

30 

Tyngsboro', 

112 

104 

.92-861 

63 

Raynham, 

308 

263 

.85-39 

31 

Hubbardston, 

316 

292 

.92-40l 

64 

No.  Chelsea, . 

183 

156 

.85-25 

32 

Paxton, 

130 

120 

.92-31 

65 

Marshfield,    . 

338 

288 

.85-21 

33 

Lunenburg, 

211 

194 

.92-18 

66 

Reading, 

561 

476 

.84-94 
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67 

Worcester,     . 

5,491 

4,660 

.84-88 

115 

Charlton, 

395 

319 

.80-89 

68 

Eastham, 

125 

106 

.84-80 

116 

Yarmouth,     . 

404 

326 

.80-79 

69 

Phillipston,    . 

154 

130 

.84-74 

117 

Montague,     . 

372 

300 

.80-78 

70 

Pelham, 

150 

127 

.84-67 

118 

Brighton, 

874 

704 

.80-61 

71 

Orleans, 

315 

265 

.84-29 

119 

Worthington, 

183 

147 

.80-60 

72 

Falmouth, 

343 

289 

.84-26 

120 

Plympton,      . 

190 

153 

.80-53 

73 

Chilmark,      . 

91 

76 

.84-07 

121 

E.Bridgewa'r, 

610 

491 

.80-49 

74 

Freetown, 

307 

258 

.84-04 

122 

Harvard, 

287 

231 

.80-49 

76 

Oakham, 

181 

152 

.83-98 

123 

Middleton,     . 

218 

174 

.80-05 

76 

Stoneham,     . 

575 

482 

.83-91 

124 

Uxbridge,      . 

583 

466 

.80-02 

77 

Gill,       .         . 

124 

104 

.83-87 

125 

Sturbridge,    . 

381 

303 

.79-66 

78 

Orange, 

344 

288 

.83-86 

126 

Arlington,      . 

584 

464 

.79-54 

79 

Spencer, 

711 

595 

.83-76 

127 

Medfield,       . 

197 

156 

.79-44 

80 

Wilmington, . 

175 

146 

.83-71 

128 

Douglas, 

537 

426 

.79-33 

81 

Bellingham,  . 

256 

214 

.83-59 

129 

Auburn, 

224 

177 

.79-24 

82 

Leicester, 

500 

417 

.83-50 

130 

W.Brookfield, 

368 

291 

.79-21 

83 

Westfield,      . 

1,120 

935 

.83-48 

131 

Boylston, 

180 

142 

.79-17 

84 

Conway, 

338 

282 

.83-43 

132 

Savoy,  . 

182 

144 

.79-12 

85 

Methuen, 

504 

420 

.83-43 

133 

Weymouth,   . 

1,880 

1,487 

.79-12 

86 

Shrewsbury, . 

295 

245 

.83-22 

134 

W.  Newbury, 

426 

337 

.79-10 

87 

Hawley, 

125 

104 

.83-20 

135 

Chicopee,      . 

1,397 

1,104 

.79-06 

88 

Melrose, 

621 

516 

.83-17 

136 

No.  Reading, 

210 

166 

.79-05 

89 

W.  Roxbury, 

1,377 

1,144 

.83-12 

137 

So.  Hadley,  . 

491 

388 

.79-02 

90 

Montgomery, 

74 

61 

.83-11 

138 

Longmeadow, 

254 

200 

.78-94 

91 

Townsend,     . 

374 

310 

.82-90 

139 

Natick, 

1,187 

937 

.78-91 

92 

Georgetown, . 

397 

329 

.82-87 

140 

Hopkinton,    . 

1,087 

856 

.78-79 

93 

Swampscott, . 

331 

274 

.82-78 

141 

Weston, 

224 

176 

.78-79 

94 

Rowe,   . 

119 

98 

.82-77 

142 

Marion, 

208 

163 

.78-61 

95 

Bernardston, 

168 

139 

.82-74 

143 

Carlisle, 

146 

114 

.78-42 

96 

Marblehead, . 

1,341 

1,109 

.82-70 

144 

Ipswich, 

577 

452 

.78-42 

97 

Carver, 

189 

156 

.82-54 

145 

Ludlow, 

233 

182 

.78-33 

98 

Dorchester,   . 

2,184 

1,802 

.82-51 

146 

Quincy, 

1,534 

1,200 

.78-26 

99 

Sterling, 

340 

280 

.82-50 

147 

Lowell, 

6,052 

4,731 

.78-17 

100 

Berlin,  . 

210 

173 

.82-38 

148 

Charlestown, 

5,679 

4,436 

.78-12 

101 

Rutland, 

241 

198 

.82-36 

149 

Clinton, 

843 

657 

.78-00 

102 

Belchertown, 

522 

429 

.82-18 

150 

Chelsea, 

3,352 

2,611 

.77-91 

103 

Upton,  . 

390 

320 

.82-18 

151 

New  Bedford, 

3,729 

2,901 

.77-80 

104 

Medway, 

666 

546 

.81-98 

152 

Athol,   . 

583 

453 

.77-70 

105 

Woburn, 

1,687 

1,381 

.81-86 

153 

Brimfield, 

246 

191 

.77-64 

106 

Amesbury,    . 

855 

699 

.81-75 

154 

Lexington,     . 

442 

343 

.77-60 

107 

Gloucester,    . 

2,844 

2,318 

.81-50 

155 

Halifax, 

127 

98 

.77-56 

108 

Fairhaven,    . 

513 

417 

.81-38 

156 

Provincetown, 

730 

565 

.77-40 

109 

Essex,  . 

360 

292 

.81-25 

157 

Scituate, 

462 

357 

.77-27 

110 

Medfbrd,        . 

1,145 

929 

.81-14 

158 

Middleboro',  . 

908 

701 

.77-26 

111 

Winchester,  . 

554 

449 

.81-14 

159 

Dighton, 

318 

245 

.77-20 

112 

Newton, 

2,073 

1,681 

.81-11 

160 

Brewster, 

293 

226 

.77-13 

113 

Nantucket, 

706 

572 

.81-09 

161 

Maiden, 

686 

1,298 

.77-02 

lU 

Ashfield, 

226 

183 

.80-97 

162 

Franklin, 

508 

391 

.76-97 
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163 

Shelburne,     . 

306 

235 

.76-96 

211 

Lenox,  . 

317 

232 

.73-19 

164 

Framingham, 

875 

673 

.76-91 

212 

Bedford, 

145 

106 

.73-10 

165 

Goshen, 

80 

61 

.76-88 

213 

Shirley, 

338 

247 

.73-08 

166 

Duxbury, 

464 

356 

.76-72 

214 

W.Bridgewa'r, 

412 

301 

.73-06 

167 

Manchester,  . 

381 

292 

.76-64 

215 

Mansfield, 

484 

353 

.73-04 

168 

Wellfleet,       . 

537 

411 

.76-63 

216 

Deerfield,      . 

706 

515 

.73-02 

169 

Chehiisford,  . 

513 

393 

.76-61 

217 

Swansea, 

273 

199 

.72-89 

170 

Wenham, 

201 

154 

.76-61 

218 

W.   Boylston, 

505 

368 

.72-87 

171 

Walpole,        . 
Tewksbury,  . 

399 

305 

.76-57 

219 

Attleborough, 

1,370 

997 

.72-77 

172 

255 

195 

.76-47 

220 

Boxford, 

202 

147 

.72-77 

173 

Blandford,     . 

225 

172 

.76-44 

221 

Westport,      . 

548 

398 

.72-72 

174 

Hardwick,      . 

405 

309 

.76-30' 

222 

Boston, 

36030 

26186 

.72-68 

175 

Lynnfield,      . 

156 

119 

.76-28; 

223 

Bridgewater, 

725 

525 

.72-41 

176 

Gardner, 

704 

536 

.76-21 

224 

Watertown,  . 

856 

619 

.72-37 

177 

Ware,    . 

764 

582 

.76-18 

225 

No.  Andover, 

502 

363 

.72-31 

178 

Westborough, 

663 

505 

.76-17 

226 

Peabody,        . 

1,419 

1,026 

.72-30 

179 

Abington, 

2,193 

1,667 

.76-04 

227 

Dedham, 

1,577 

1,137 

.72-13 

180 

Sherborn, 

221 

168 

.76-02 

228 

Lincoln, 

154 

111 

.72-08 

181 

Easton, 

704 

535 

.75-99 

229 

Stow,     . 

367 

264 

.72-07 

182 

Beverly, 

1,145 

869 

•75-941 

230 

Agawam, 

334 

240 

.72-01 

183 

Peru,     . 

106 

80 

.75-94 

231 

Grafton, 

931 

670 

.71-97 

184 

Winchendon, 

559 

422 

.75-58' 

232 

Lancaster,     . 

356 

256 

.71-91 

185 

Fitchburg,      . 

1,868 

1,411 

.75-54} 

233 

Wales,  . 

128 

92 

.71-88 

186 

Holland, 

96 

72 

.75-52 

234 

Danvers, 

1,207 

867 

.71-88 

187 

Hanson, 

245 

185 

.75-51 

235 

Westhampton, 

156 

112 

.71-79 

188 

Edgartown,  . 

338 

255 

.75-44I 

236 

Lynn,    . 

4,854 

3,476 

.71-61 

189 

Mendon, 

233 

175 

.75-32 

237 

Coleraine, 

408 

292 

.71-57 

190 

Northfield,     . 

374 

281 

.75-27 

238 

Wrentham,    . 

630 

450 

.71-43 

191 

Tyringham,  . 

140 

105 

.75-21 

239 

Monson, 

563 

402 

.71-40 

192 

Barnstable,    . 

963 

722 

.75-03 

240 

Windsor, 

185 

132 

.71-35 

193 

Chester, 

280 

210 

.75-00 

241 

Wilbraham,  . 

413 

294 

.71-31 

194 

Dennis, 

856 

641 

.74-94 

242 

Rehoboth,      . 

376 

268 

.71-28 

195 

Stoughton,     . 

1,163 

871 

.74-94 

243 

Foxborough, 

580 

413 

.71-21 

196 

Dover,  . 

135 

101 

.74-81 

244 

Haverhill,      . 

2,157 

1,535 

.71-19 

197 

N.  Brookfield, 

596 

443 

.74-33 

245 

Burlington,    . 

104 

74 

.71-15 

198 

Harwich, 

784 

582 

.74-30 

246 

N.Bridgewa'r, 

1,530 

1,082 

.70-75 

199 

Hancock, 

200 

148 

.74-25 

247 

Buckland,      . 

400 

282 

.70-62 

200 

Hadley, 

434 

322 

.74-19 

248 

Wareham,      . 

650 

459 

.70-62 

201 

Shutesbury,  . 

172 

127 

.74-13 

249 

Pittsfield,       . 

2,092 

1,477 

.70-60 

202 

Billerica, 

342 

253 

.74-12 

250 

Chesterfield, . 

175 

123 

.70-57 

203 

Sharon, 

255 

189 

.74-12 

251 

Bolton, . 

345 

243 

.70-44 

204 

Williamsburg 

499 

369 

.73-95 

252 

So.  Scituate, . 

297 

208 

.70-20 

205 

Wayland,      . 

230 

170 

.73-91 

253 

Tisbury, 

367 

257 

.70-16 

206 

Hudson, 

394 

290 

.73-73 

254 

Palmer, 

719 

501 

.69-75 

207 

Plymouth,      . 

1,313 

968 

.73-72 

255 

Chatham, 

628 

435 

.69-75 

20S 

Wakefield,     . 

664 

489 

.73-72 

256 

Springfield,   . 

4,22.5 

2,94S 

.69-63 

20S 

Otis,      . 

220 

161 

.73-41 

257 

Becket, 

339 

23e 

.69-62 

2K 

Hamilton, 

125 

91 

.73-20 

258 

Westford,       . 

329 

22£ 

.69-60 
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259   WInthrop,     . 

134 

93 

.69-40 

298 

Whately,       . 

202 

129 

.63-86 

260  Saugus, 

439 

304 

.69-36 

299'  Florida, 

204 

130 

.63-72 

261   Charlemont,  . 

227 

157 

.69-16 

300 

Rowley, 

266 

169 

.63-72 

2621  Stockbridge, . 

473 

326 

.68-92 

301 

Leyden, 

121 

77 

.68-64 

263!  Dalton, 

254 

175 

.68-90 

302 

Northampton, 

1,863 

1,182 

.68-45 

264 

Southborough, 

417 

287 

.68-82 

303 

Salisbury, 

778 

489 

.68-26 

265 

Lanesborough, 

285 

196 

.68-77 

304 

Monterey,     . 

174 

109 

.62-93 

266 

Russell, 

152 

104 

.68-75 

305 

Mt.Washing'n, 

66 

41 

.62-88 

267  Cambridge,    . 

7,328 

5,019 

.68-54 

306;  Topsfield,       . 

240 

150 

.62-71 

268  Sandisfield,    . 

346 

236 

.68-35 

307'  Hingbam, 

779 

485 

.62-32 

269  Taunton, 

3,376 

2,303 

.68-22 

308  Granville,      . 

307 

191 

.62-21 

270  Egremont,     . 

185 

126 

.68-11 

309!  Newburyport, 

2,994 

1,854 

.61-92 

271  Braintree,      . 

845 

575 

.68-05 

310|  Roxbury, 

6,716 

4,158 

.61-91 

272  Sudbury, 

369 

250 

.67-89 

311  Adams, 

1,783 

1,070 

.61-77 

273  Canton, 

899 

609 

.67-80] 

312  Cohasset, 

441 

270 

.61-84 

274  Middlefield,  . 

181 

122 

.67-68 

313  Williamstown, 

596 

362 

.60-82 

275:  W.Springfi'd, 

515 

348 

.67-67 

314,  Bradford,       . 

385 

280 

.59-87 

276;  Groveland,    . 

337 

227 

.67-51 

315!  Cheshire,       . 

364 

215 

.59-20 

277i  Hull,     . 

40 

27 

.67-50 

316  Alford,  . 

67 

39 

.58-96 

278'  Randolph,      . 

1,476 

996 

.67-48 

317  Dartmouth,    . 

725 

425 

.58-62 

279j  Lee,      . 

911 

614 

.67-45 

318;  Webster,        . 

701 

409 

.58-35 

280  Berkley, 

176 

118 

.67-33 

319!  Fall  River,    . 

4,799 

2,768 

.57-69 

28l!  Marlborough, 

1,406 

942 

.67-03 

320  Newbury,      . 

290 

165 

.56-89 

282:  Groton,. 

746 

499 

.66-96 

821;  Dudley, 

538 

302 

.56-23 

283  j  Huntington,  . 

259 

173 

.66-79 

322  Richmond,     . 

238 

133 

.56-09 

284!  Gosnold, 

15 

10 

.66-67 

3231  Southbridge, 

1,078 

601 

.55-75 

285!  Southampton, 

251 

167 

.66-53 

824  Washington, . 

205 

114 

.55-61 

286'  Sutton, . 

550 

363 

.66-09 

325'  Easthampton, 

717 

387 

.53-97 

287|  Hinsdale,       . 

353 

231 

.65-44 

826  Mattapoisett, 

265 

148 

.53-96 

288'  Millbury, 

869 

568 

.65-42 

3271  W.Stockbr'ge, 

859 

198 

.53-90 

289!  N.  Marlboro', 

401 

262 

.65-34 

328;  Tolland, 

153 

81 

.52-94 

290  Greenfield,    . 

645 

421 

.65-27 

829  Lawrence,     . 

4,462 

2,295 

.51-45 

291  Sandwich,     . 

812 

530 

.65-27 

330  Sheffield, 

512 

263 

.51-37 

292,  Pembroke,     . 

292 

190 

.65-07 

381   Gt.Barringt'n, 

840 

430 

.51-19 

293:  Blackstone,   . 

1,129 

733 

.64-92 

382!  Salem,  . 

4,920 

2,388 

.48-54 

294!  Milford, 

2,336 

1,514 

.64-83 

883!  New  Ashford, 

47 

22 

.47-87 

295  Acushnet,      . 

270 

174 

.64-63! 

834;  Somerset,       . 

425 

189 

.44-47 

296  Southwick,    . 

272 

175 

.64.34! 

335  Clarksburg,  . 

336  Hyde  Park,  . 

167 

70 

.41-92 

297  Norton, 

371 

237 

.63-88 

~ 

~ 

~ 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  — Thied  Series. 

[COUNTY  TABLES.] 

Table,  in  loMch  all  the  Towns  in  the  respective  Counties  in  the  State 
are  numerically  arranged,  according  to  the  mean  average  attendance 
of  their  children  upon  the  Fuhlic  Schools,  for  the  year  1867-8. 


[For  an  explanation  of  the  principle  on  \ybich  these  Tables  are  constructed,  see  ante  p.  xc] 
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1 

N.  CHELSEA, 

183 

156 

.85-25 

3 

Boston, . 

36030 

26186 

.72-68 

2 

Chelsea, 

3,352 

2,611 

.77-91 

4 

Winthrop,     . 

134 

93 

.69-40 

ESSEX    COUNTY. 

1 

ROCKPORT,  . 

778 

857 

1.10-15 

18 

Hamilton, 

125 

91 

.73-20 

2 

Andover. 

844 

851 

1.00-89 

19 

Boxford, 

202 

147 

.72-77 

3 

Nahant, 

74 

72 

.97-97 

20 

No.  Andover, 

502 

363 

.72-31 

4 

Methuen, 

504 

420 

.83-43 

21 

Peabody,        . 

1,419 

1,026 

.72-30 

5 

Georgetown,. 

397 

329 

.82-87 

22 

Danvers, 

1,207 

867 

.71-83 

6 

Swampscott, . 

331 

274 

.82-78! 

23 

Lynn,    . 

4,854 

3,476 

.71-61 

7 

Marblehead, . 

1,341 

1,109 

.82-70 

24 

Haverhill,      . 

2,157 

1,535 

.71-19 

8 

Amesbury,     . 

855 

699 

.81-75 

25 

Saugus, 

439 

304 

.69-36 

9 

Gloucester,    . 

2,844 

2,318 

.81-50 

26 

Groveland,    . 

337 

227 

.67-51 

10 

Essex,   . 

360 

292 

.81-25 

27 

Rowley, 

266 

169 

.63-72 

11 

Middleton,     . 

218 

174 

.80-05 

28 

Salisbury, 

773 

489 

.63-26 

12 

W.  Newbury, 

426 

337 

.79-10 

29 

Topsfield,       . 

240 

1.50 

.62-71 

13 

Ipswich, 

577 

452 

.78-42 

30 

Newburyport, 

2,994 

1,854 

.61-92 

14 

Manchester,  . 

381 

292 

.76-64 

31 

Bradford,       . 

385 

230 

.59-87 

15 

Wenham, 

201 

154 

.76-61 

32 

Newbury, 

290 

165 

.56-89 

16 

Lynnfield,      . 

156 

119 

.76-28 

33 

Lawrence,     . 

4,462 

2,295 

.51-45 

17 

Beverly, 

1,145 

869 

.75-94 

34 

Salem,  . 

4,920 

2,388 

.48-54 
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1 

DRACUT,      . 

290 

311 

1.07-41 

28 

Hopkinton,    . 

1,087 

856 

.78-79 

2 

Boxborough,. 

81 

86 

1.06-17 

29 

Weston, 

224 

176 

.78-79 

3 

Ashby,  . 

204 

207 

1.01-71 

30 

Carlisle, 

146 

114 

.78-42 

4 

Walthaoi,      . 

1,213 

1,201 

.99-01 

31 

Lowell, . 

6,052 

4,731 

.78-17 

5 

Acton,  . 

312 

308 

.98-72 

32 

Charlestown, 

5,679 

4,436 

.78-12 

6 

Ashland, 

362 

357 

.98-62 

33 

Lexington,    . 

442 

343 

.77-60 

7 

Littleton, 

209 

198 

.94-74 

34 

Maiden, 

686 

1,298 

.77-02 

8 

Belmont, 

257 

239 

.93-00 

35 

Framingham, 

875 

673 

.76-91 

9 

Tyngsboro',   . 

112 

104 

.92-86 

36 

Chelmsford,  . 

513 

393 

.76-61 

10 

Dunstable,     . 

89 

81 

.91-01 

37 

Tewksbury,  . 

255 

195 

.76-47 

11 

Holliston,       . 

698 

606 

.88-471 

38 

Sherborn, 

221 

168 

.76-02 

12 

Concord, 

422 

371 

.87-91 

39 

Billerica, 

342 

253 

.74-12 

13 

Somerville,    . 

2,123 

1,855 

.87-38 

40 

Wayland,      . 

230 

170 

.73-91 

14 

Pepperell, 

392 

340 

.86-73 

41 

Hudson, 

394 

290 

.73-73 

15 

Reading, 

561 

476 

.84-94 

42 

Wakefield,    . 

664 

489 

.73-72 

16 

Stoneham,     . 

575 

482 

.83-91 

43 

Bedford, 

145 

106 

.73-10 

17 

Wilmington, . 

175 

146 

.83-71 

44 

Shirley, 

338 

247 

.73-08 

18 

Melrose, 

621 

516 

.83-17| 

45 

Watertown,  . 

856 

619 

.72-37 

19 

Townsend,    . 

374 

310 

.82-90: 

46 

Lincoln, 

154 

111 

.72-08 

20 

Woburn, 

1,687 

1,381 

.81-86; 

47 

Stow,     . 

367 

264 

.72-07 

21 

Medford,        . 

1,145 

929 

.81-14 

48 

Burlington,    . 

104 

74 

.71-15 

22 

Winchester,  . 

554 

449 

.81-14 

49 

Westford,       . 

329 

229 

.69-60 

23 

Newton, 

2,073 

1,681 

.81-11 

50 

Cambridge,    . 

7,323 

5,019 

.68-54 

24 

Brighton, 

874 

704 

.80-61 

51 

Sudbury, 

369 

250 

.67-89 

25 

Arlington,      . 

584 

464 

.79-54 

52 

Marlborough, 

1,406 

942 

.67-03 

26 

No.  Reading, 

210 

166 

.79-05 

53 

Groton,     "   . 

746 

499 

.66-96 

27 

Natick, . 

1,187 

937 

.78-91 

WORCESTER    COUNTY 


NORTHBORO' 

Templeton,    . 
Royalston,     . 
Leominster,  . 
Westminster, 
Northbridge, 
Barre,   . 
Hubbardston, 
Paxton, 
Lunenburg,  . 
Dana,    . 
Holden, 
N.  Braintree, 


346 
456 
301 
690 
347 
658 
472 
316 
130 
211 
170 
364 
137 


404 
447 
286 
655 
329 
623 
445 
292 
120 
194 
156 
332 
125 


1.16-91 

.98-14 
.95-18 
.95-00 
.94-81 
.94-76 
.94-28 
.92-40 
.92-31 
.92-18 
.92-06 
.91-35 
.91-24 


14  Princeton, 
15j  Petersham,    . 
16i  Warren, 
17 j  Oxford, 
18,  Ashburnham, 
19|  Brookfield, 
20i  Worcester, 
2lj  Phillipston, 
22  Oakham, 
23,  Spencer, 

24  Leicester, 

25  Shrewsbury, 
26|  Sterling, 

I 


221 

198 

268 

233 

400 

344 

515 

443 

456 

392 

429 

368 

5,491 

4,660 

154 

130 

181 

152 

711 

595 

500 

417 

295 

245 

340 

280 
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WORCESTER  COUNTY— Continued. 
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27 

Berlin,  . 

210 

173 

.82-38 

43 

Winchendon, 

559 

422 

.75-58 

28 

Rutland, 

241 

198 

.82-36 

44 

Fitchburg,     . 

1,868 

1,411 

.75-54 

29 

Upton,  . 

390 

320 

.82-18 

45 

Mendon, 

233 

175 

.75-32 

80 

Charlton, 

395 

319 

.80-89 

46 

N.Brookfield, 

596 

443 

.74-33 

31 

Harvard, 

287 

231 

.80-49 

47 

W.  Boylston, 

505 

368 

.72-87 

82 

Uxbrid}i;e, 

583 

466 

.80-02 

48 

Grafton, 

931 

670 

.71-97 

33 

Sturbridge,    . 

381 

303 

.79-66 

49 

Lancaster,     . 

356 

256 

.71-91 

34 

Douglas, 

537 

426 

.79-33 

50 

Bolton, . 

345 

243 

.70-44 

35 

Auburn, 

224 

177 

.79-24 

51 

Southborough 

417 

287 

.68-82 

36 

W.Brookfield, 

368 

291 

.79-21 

52 

Sutton,. 

550 

363 

.66-09 

37 

Boylston, 

180 

142 

.79-17 

53 

Millbury,       . 

869 

568 

.65-42 

38 

Clinton, 

843 

657 

.78-00 

54 

Blat'kstone,   . 

1,129 

733 

.64-92 

39 

Athol,   . 

583 

453 

.77-70 

55 

Milford, 

2,336 

1,514 

.64-83 

40 

Hardwick,     . 

405 

309 

.76-30 

56 

Webster, 

701 

409 

.58-35 

41 

Gardner, 

704 

536 

.76-21 

57 

Dudley, 

538 

302 

.56-23 

42 

Westborough, 

663 

505 

.76-17 

58 

Southbridge, . 

1,078 

601 

.55-75 

HAMPSHIRE     COUNTY. 


GREENWICH 

Prescott, 

Plainfield, 

Amherst, 

Hatfield, 

Enfield, 

Granby, 

Cumniington 

Pelham, 

Belchertown 

Worthington 

South  Hadley 


105 
100 
101 
620 
286 
168 
181 
212 
150 
522 
183 
491 


111 

1.05-71 

95 

.95-50 

96 

.95-05 

551 

.88-87 

251 

.87-94 

147 

.87-50 

156 

.86-19 

182 

.85-85 

127 

.84-67 

429 

.82-18 

147 

.80-60 

388 

.79-02 

13  Goshen, 

14  Ware,   . 
151  Hadley, 

16i  Williamsburg, 

17  i  Westhampton 

18  Chesterfield,. 

19  Middlefield,  . 
20[  Huntington,  . 
21]  Southampton, 
22[  Northampton, 
23  Easthampton, 


80 

61 

764 

582 

434 

322 

499 

369 

156 

112 

175 

123 

181 

122 

259 

173 

251 

167 

1,863 

1,182 

717 

387 

HAMPDEN     COUNTY. 


1 

HOLYOKE,    • 

1,338 

1,264 

.94-47 

6 

Ludlow, 

233 

182 

.78-33 

2 

Westfield,      . 

1,120 

935 

.83-48 

7 

Brimfield,      . 

246 

191 

.77-6^ 

3 

Montgomery, 

74 

61 

.83-1 1 

8 

Blandford,     . 

225 

172 

.76-44 

4 

Chicopee, 

1,397 

1,104 

.79-06 

9 

Holland,        . 

96 

72 

.75-52 

5 

Longmeadow, 

254 

200 

.78-94 

10 

Chester, 

280 

210 

.75-00 
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HAMPDEN  COUNTY— Continued. 
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11 

Aorawam, 

334 

240 

.72-01 

17 

Russell, 

152 

104 

.68-75 

12 

Wales,  . 

128 

92 

.71-88 

18 

W.  Springfi'd, 

515 

348 

.67-67 

]3 

Monson, 

563 

402 

.71-40 

19 

Southwick,    . 

272 

175 

.64-34 

14 

Wilbraham,  . 

413 

294 

.71-31 

20 

Granville, 

307 

191 

.62-21 

15 

Palmer, 

719 

501 

.69-75 

21 

Tolland, 

153 

81 

.52-94 

16 

Springlield,   . 

4,225 

2,942 

.69-63 

FRANKLIN 

COUNTY. 

1 

SUNDERL'D, 

Warwick,       . 

177 

194 

1.09-89 

14 

Bernardston, . 

16S 

139 

.82-74 

2 

158 

153 

.96-84 

15 

Ashfield,        . 

226 

183 

.80-97 

3 

New  Salem,  . 

186 

180 

.96-77 

16 

Montague,     . 

372 

300 

.80-78 

4 

Leverett, 

167 

151 

.90-72 

17 

Shelburne,     . 

306 

235 

.76-96 

5 

Wendell,       . 

116 

104 

.90-09 

18 

Northfield,     . 

374 

281 

.75-27 

6 

Monroe, 

31 

27 

.88-71 

19 

Shutesbury,  . 

172 

127 

.74-13 

7 

Erving, 

133 

114 

.86-09 

20 

Deerfield,      . 

706 

515 

.73-02 

8 

Heath,  . 

129 

111 

.86-05 

21 

Coleraine,      . 

408 

292 

.71-57 

9 

Gill,       . 

124 

104 

.83-87 

22 

Buckland,      . 

400 

282 

.70-62 

10 

Orange, 

344 

288 

.83-86 

23 

Charlemont,  . 

227 

157 

.69-16 

11 

Conway, 

338 

282 

.83-43 

24 

Greenfield,    . 

645 

421 

.65-27 

12 

Hawley, 

125 

104 

.83-20 

25 

Whately,       . 

202 

129 

.63-86 

13 

Rowe,   . 

119 

98 

.82-77 

26 

Leyden, 

121 

77 

.63-64 

BERKSHIRE     COUNTY. 


SAVOY, 

Peru,     . 

Tyringham, 

Hancock, 

Otis,      . 

Lenox, . 

Windsor, 

Pittsfield, 

Becket, 

Stockbridge, 

Dal  ton, 

Lanesboroug 

Sandisfield, 

Egremont, 

Lee, 

Hinsdale, 


182 

144 

.79-12 

17 

106 

80 

.75-94 

18 

140 

105 

.75-2] 

19 

200 

148 

.74-25 

20 

220 

161 

.73-41 

21 

317 

232 

.73-19 

22 

185 

132 

.71-35 

23 

2,092 

1,477 

.70-60 

24 

339 

236 

.69-62 

25 

473 

326 

.68-92 

26 

254 

175 

.68-90 

27 

.h 

,      285 

196 

.68-77 

28 

346 

236 

.68-35 

29 

185 

126 

.68-11 

30 

911 

614 

.67-45 

31 

353 

231 

.65-44 

N.  Marlboro', 
Florida, 
Monterey,      . 
Mt.Washin'n, 
Adams,. 
Williamstown, 
Cheshire, 
Alford, . 
Richmond,     . 
Washington, . 
W.  Stockb'ge, 
Sheffield, 
Gt.Barringt'n, 
New  Ashford, 
Clarksburg,   . 


401 

262 

204 

130 

174 

109 

66 

41 

1,733 

1,070 

596 

362 

364 

215 

67 

39 

238 

133 

205 

114 

359 

193 

512 

263 

840 

430 

47 

22 

167 

70 
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NORFOLK    COUNTY. 
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BROORLINE, 

717 

918 

1.28-10, 

13 

Stoughton,     . 

1,163 

871 

.74-94 

2 

Milton,  . 

505 

441 

.87-33, 

14 

Dover,  . 

135 

101 

.74-81 

3 

Needham, 

615 

530 

.86-18 

15 

Sharon, 

255 

189 

.74-12 

4 

Bellingham,  . 

256 

214 

.83-59 

16 

Dedhara, 

1,5771 1'137 

.72-13 

5 

W.  Roxbury, 

1,377 

1,144 

.83-12 

17 

Wrentham,    . 

630     4.50 

.71-43 

6 

Dorchester,    . 

2,184 

1,802 

.82-51 

18 

Foxborough, 

580 

413 

.71-21 

7 

Medway, 

666 

546 

.81-98 

19 

Braintree, 

815 

575 

.68-05 

8 

Medfield,       . 

197 

156 

.79-44 

20 

Canton, 

899 

609 

.67-80 

9 

Weymouth,   . 

1,880 

1,487 

.79-12 

21 

Randolph,     . 

1,476 

996 

.67-48 

10 

Quincy, 

1,534 

1,200 

.78-26 

22 

Roxbury, 

6,716 

4,158    .61-91 

11 

Franklin, 

508 

391 

.76-97 

23 

Cohasset, 

441 

270   .61-34 

12 

Walpole, 

399 

305 

.76-57 

BRISTOL    COUNTY. 

1 

SEEKONK,   • 

136 

137 

1.01-10 

11 

Westport,      . 
Rehoboth,      . 

548 

398 

.72-72 

2 

Raynham, 

308 

263 

.85-39 

12 

376 

268 

.71-28 

3 

Freetown,      . 

307 

258 

.84-04 

13 

Taunton, 

3,376 

2,303 

.68-22 

4 

Fairhaven,     . 

513 

417 

.81-38 

14 

Berkley, 

176 

118 

.67-33 

5 

New  Bedford, 

3,729 

2,901 

.77-80 

15 

Acushnet, 

270 

174 

.64-63 

6 

Dighton, 

318 

245 

.77-20 

16 

Norton, 

371 

237 

.63-88 

7 

Easton, 

704 

535 

.75-99 

17 

Dartmouth,   . 

725 

425 

.58-62 

8 

Mansfield,      . 

484 

353 

.73-04 

18 

Fall  River,    . 

4,799 

2,768 

.57-69 

9 

Swansea, 

273 

199 

.72-89 

19 

Somerset, 

425 

189 

.44-47 

10 

Attleborough, 

1,370 

997 

.72-77 

PLYMOUTH     COUNTY. 

1 

KINGSTON,  . 

299 

311 

1.04-18 

14 

Abington, 

2,193 

1,667    .76-04 

2 

Hanover, 

338 

342 

1.01-18 

15 

Hanson, 

245 

185   .75-51 

3 

Lakeville,      . 

183 

159 

.87-16 

16 

Plymouth,      . 

1,313 

968   .73-72 

4 

Rochester,     . 

182 

158 

.87-09 

17 

W.Bridgew'r, 

412 

301    .73-06 

5 

Marshfield,    . 

338 

288 

.85-21 

18 

Bridgewater, 

725 

525    .72-41 

6 

Carver, 

189 

156 

.82-54 

19 

N.Bridgewa'r, 

1,530 

1,082    .70-75 

7 

Plympton,     . 

190 

153 

.80-53 

20 

Wareham,     . 

650 

459    .70-62 

8 

E.Bridgewa'r, 

610 

491 

.80-49 

21 

So.  Scituate, . 

297 

208    .70-20 

9 

Marion, 

208 

163 

.78-61 

22 

Hull,     . 

40 

27i  .67-50 

10 

Halifox, 

127 

98 

.77-56 

23 

Pembroke,     . 

292 

1901  .65-07 

11 

Scituate, 

462 

357 

.77-27 

24 

Hingham, 

779 

485l  .62-32 

12 

Middleboro', . 

908 

701 

.77-26 

25 

Mattapoiselt, 

265 

143    .53-96 

13 

Duxbury, 

464 

356 

.76-72 

i 
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BARNSTABLE    COUNTY. 
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TRURO, 

261 

226 

.86-78 

8 

Wellfleet,      . 

537 

411 

.76-63 

2 

.  ilastham, 

125 

106 

.84-80 

9 

Barnstable,    . 

963 

722 

.75-03 

3 

Orleans, 

315 

265 

.84-29 

10 

Dennis, 

856 

641 

.74-94 

4 

Falmouth, 

343 

289 

.84-26 

11 

Harwich, 

784 

582 

.74-30 

6 

Yarmouth,     . 

404 

326 

.80-79 

12 

Chatham, 

628 

438 

.69-75 

6 

Provincetown, 

730 

565 

.77-40 

13 

Sandwich,      . 

812 

630 

.65-27 

7 

Brewster, 

293 

226 

.77-13 

DUKE  S    C  OUNTY. 


CHILMARK, . 

Edgartown,   . 


91 
338 


76 
255 


.84-07 
.75-44 


Tisbury, 
Gosnold, 


367 
15 


257 
10 


.70-16 
.66-67 


NANTUCKET    COUNTY. 


INDIANS. 


MARSHPEE, 

Gay  Head, 


72 


.54-28 


Chippequiddic, 
Christiantown, 


SCHOOL  RETURNS. 
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TABLE,  in  which  all  the  Counties  are  numerically  arranged,  accord- 
ing to  the  AYEKAGE  ATTENDAifCE  of  their  children  xqion  the  Public 
Schools,  for  the  year  1867-8, 
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°f 
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St 
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1 

1 

8 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

7 

5 

6 

6 

13 

7 

4 

8 

10 

9 

5 

10 

9 

11 

11 

12 

12 

13 

14 

14 

COUNTIES. 


Ratio  of  • 
attendance,  &c. 


NANTUCKET, 

Worcester, 
Middlesex, 
Franklin, 
Barnstable,     . 
Plymoutb, 
Hampden, 
Norfolk, 
Hampshire,     . 
Dukes,    . 
Suffolk, 
Bristol,  . 
Essex,    . 
Berkshire, 


.81-09 
.78-55 
.78-36 
.78-07 
.75-60 
.75-41 
.74-87 
.73-99 
.73-93 
.73-86 
.73-17 
.68-66 
.68-65 
.64-30 


MEAN  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  FOR  THE  STATE. 


Number  of  children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age  in  the  State,         .  266,745 

Mean  average  attendance, 197,222 

Ratio  of  attendance  to  the  whole  number  of  children  between  5  and 

15  years  of  age,  expressed  in  decimals, .74 
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REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  AND  OF  ITS  SECRETARY. 

(For  Index  of  Toion  School  Itepoi-ts,  see  the  following  pages.) 

Academies  and  Seminaries,  teachers'  classes  in,  62. 

practice  in  State  of  New  York,  concerning,  63. 

recommendation  of  the  Governor,  concerning,  63. 
Abstracts  of  School  Reports,  5. 
Agent  of  Board,  report  of,  25. 

services  of,  25,  46. 

visits  to  towns  not  keeping  schools  six  months.  26. 

testimony  of,  concerning  Teachers'  Institutes,  31. 

testimony  of,  to  evils  of  the  District  System,  27. 
American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  Act  concerning,  41. 

list  of  beneficiaries  of,  66. 

Report  of,  72. 
Appropriations,  5. 

Board  of  Education,  Report  of,  5. 

Bridge  water  Normal  School,  Report  of  Visitors  of,  16. 

statistics  of,  16. 

instructors  in,  18. 

additions  to  library  and  cabinet  of,  18. 

more  accommodations  needed,  and  higher  compensation  of  teachers,  19. 

Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Act  concerning,  41. 

statistics  of,  42,  92. 

Second  Report  of  President  of,  8. 

financial  statement  of,  90. 

names,  residences,  &c.,  of  pupils  of,  92. 

Report  of  Principal  of,  94. 

order  of  exercises  in,  111. 

terms  of  admission  to,  112. 
County  Superintendents,  47. 

Deaf-Mutes,  Act  concerning,  41. 

number  of,  in  the  State,  43. 

different  methods  of  teaching,  42. 

Report  concerning,  85.    (See  Clarke  Institution  for,  and  American  Asylum  for.) 
District  System,  evils  of,  28. 

Female  Teachers,  7, 12, 13, 

Emerson,  Thomas,  Report  of,  on  Training  Schools,  50. 

Evening  Schools,  54. 

Framingham  Normal  School,  Report  of  Visitors  of,  10. 


civ  INDEX. 

Framingliam  Normal  School,  statistics  of,  10. 
appropriation  for,  unexpended,  12. 
demand  for  teachers  trained  in,  12. 

Hartford  Asylum  for  Deaf-Mutes.    (See  American  Asylum.) 
High  Schools,  Act  relating  to,  43. 

increased  number  of,  53. 

towns  delinquent  concerning,  53. 

training  teachers  in,  60. 
Hubbard,  Gardiner  G.,  Second  Report  of,  as  President  Clarke  Institution,  85. 

Institutes  for  Teachers.    (See  Teachers'  Institutes.) 

Legislation  relating  to  Public  Schools,  43. 

Normal  Schools,  importance  of,  6. 
course  of  study  in,  8,  59. 
relation  of,  to  Training  Schools,  52. 
success  of,  56. 

demand  for  teachers  trained  in,  57. 
more  accommodations  needed  for,  57. 
boarding-houses  for,  59. 

additional  course  for  pupils  to  teach  in  High  Schools,  59. 
opinions  of  Principals  of,  concerning  the  training  of  teachers  for  High  Schools, 

Phipps,  Abner  J.,  Report  of,  as  Agent  of  the  Board,  25. 
Public  Schools,  property  of,  29. 

better  supervision  of,  needed,  47. 

Railroads,  favors  of,  acknowledged,  31. 

Report  of  Agent  of  the  Board,  25. 

Report  of  Board  of  Education,  5. 

Report  of  Secretary  of  the  Board,  38. 

Reports  of  School  Committees.    (See  Abstracts.) 

Report  of  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  34. 

Report  of  Visitors  of  Normal  School  at  Framingham,  10. 

Westfield,  19. 

Bridgewater,  16. 

Salem,  13. 

Salem  Normal  School,  statistics  of,  13. 

donations  to  library  and  cabinet  of,  15. 

senior  class  in,  teaching  in  Public  Schools,  15. 

prosperity  of,  15. 
School  Committees'  Reports,  Abstracts  of.    (See  Abstracts.) 
School  Fund,  amount  and  increase  of,  44. 

forfeiture  of  income  of,  by  towns,  26. 
School  Laws,  republication  of,  44. 
School  Returns,  5.    (See  Abstract  of  School  Returns.) 
School  System  of  Massachusetts,  advance  of,  5,  6,  7,  29. 

legislation  of  1868  relating  to,  41. 
Secretary  of  Board  of  Education,  Report  of,  38. 

Statistics  of  Public  Schools,  38,  et  seq.    (See  Abstracts  of  School  Returns.) 
Superintendents,  for  counties,  47. 

for  cities  and  towns,  48. 

meetings  of,  49. 
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Tables,  Graduated,  of  statistics.    (See  Appendix.) 
Teachers,  importance  of  improving  and  multiplying  them,  6. 

increasing  number  of  female,  7. 
Teachers'  Institutes,  number  of,  when  and  where  held,  and  attendance,  45. 

influence  of,  30. 

obstacle  to  a  full  attendance,  46. 

Act  to  facilitate  attendance  recommended,  46. 
Teaching,  method  of,  57. 
Todd,  Henry,  fund  of,  36. 
Town  Reports,  5. 
Training  Schools  and  Classes,  50,  et  seq.,  62. 

relation  of,  to  Normal  Schools,  52. 

Treasurer's  Report,  34. 

Union  Schools,  Act  concerning,  43. 

Westfield  Normal  School,  Report  of  Visitors  of,  19. 

statistics  of,  19. 

instructors  and  lecturers  in,  21. 

donation  to  cabinets  of,  22.  # 

School  of  Observation  in,  22. 

success  of,  23. 

enlarged  course  of  study  and  more  room  needed,  23. 
White,  Joseph,  Report  of,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  34. 

Report  of,  as  Secretary  of  the  Board,  38. 
Wood,  Horatio,  labors  of,  55. 


TOPICS  IN  THE  ABSTRACTS  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES'   REPORT. 

Absenteeism,  169,  262,  277,  290. 
Agent  of  Board  of  Education,  visits  of,  95. 
Apparatus,  77,  311. 

Arithmetic,  teaching  and  study  of,  38, 155,  221,  319,  327. 
Association  of  Teachers,  87,  150. 
Attendance,  115,  147, 170,  262,  290,  343,  373,  376. 
compulsory,  169. 

Boston,  schools  of,  3. 

complaints  against,  4,  et  seq.,  27. 

Statistics  and  growth  of,  20.    Improvements  during  tenyears,  23,  et  seq. 

history  of  Grammar  School,  30. 

Children  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments,  58,  290. 

schools  for,  292,  300. 
Classification,  57,  133,  244,  349,  372. 
Common  school  system,  benefits  of,  54,  84, 162, 170,  274. 

political  importance  of,  17,  62, 157,  179,  198. 

advance  in  respect  to,  173, 178. 
Composition,  316. 

Cooperation,  55,  67,  70,  74,  96,  180,  187,  205,  343. 

Corporal  Punishment,  13,  50,  52,  56,  69,  72,  73,  83,  87,  89,  ei  seq.,  97, 102, 116,  120, 129, 138^ 
139, 343,  150, 155,  166, 167, 171,  176,  181,  211,  213,  230,  250,  271,  285,  299,  313, 
340,  354.  356.  360. 


cvi  INDEX. 

Discipline  and  government,  15,  52,  56,  71,  83,  97, 119, 128,  136, 143, 145, 150, 162,  171,  181, 
211,  214,  229,  250,  275,  278,  301,  305,  313,  336,  338,  350,  353,  356,  371. 

Dismission  of  scholars,  373. 

District  System,  reasons  for  and  against  abolishing  it,  64,  36,  96, 106, 132, 133,  136, 141, 146, 
154,  156,  163,  168,  178,  188,  203,  208,  214,  218,  225,  239,  240,  245,  250,  256,  277, 
283,  301,  335,  336,  346,  348,  350,  365,  372,  374. 
records  of,  to  be  preserved,  189. 

Drawing,  101, 124,  202,  206,  320,  326. 

Education,  object  of,  3,  27,  65, 151, 152, 159,  255,  273. 

complaints  against  methods  of,  4,  et  seq.,  27. 

political  importance  of,  17,  62,  67, 198,  342. 

good  influence  of,  54,  84, 153. 
Educational  Meetings,  87, 150,  209,  265,  295. 
Evening  Schools,  28,  46,  60,  203,  248,  266,  276,  299,  304,  308. 

Female  Teachers,  174,  262,  337,  347. 

Framingham,  origin  of  High  School  and  Act  concerning,  108, 110. 

• 
Geography,  teaching  and  study  of,  42,  233,  319, 
Graded  course  of  instruction,  311. 

Grammar,  teaching  and  study  of,  40,  88, 125, 148, 152, 155,  234,  315. 
Grammar  Schools,  course  of  study  for,  29,  31,  et  seq.,  89,  98,  148,  213,  307,  326. 

object  of,  77,  99. 

examination  of,  100,  258. 

diplomas  for  graduates  of,  101. 
Gymnastics  and  physical  training,  24,  66,  207,  222,  225,  264. 

Hasseltine,  A.  C,  Miss,  notice  of,  52. 

High  Schools,  course  of  study  for,  51,  53,  68,  89, 129, 137, 148,  194,  263,  298,  307,  356. 

training  teachers  in,  53,  310. 

admission  to,  56,  78,  88,  298,  355,  360. 

influence  and  benefits  of,  72,  105, 113, 180, 186, 190, 196,  216,  218,  263,  281,  287,  298, 
344,  351,  354,  361. 
History,  study  of,  255,  321. 
Home  Education,  62,  69, 115, 164,  278,  341. 
Howard  School,  endowment  of,  363. 

Institutes.    (See  Teachers'  Institutes.) 

Lord,  Judge,  charge  of  in  case  of  punishment  for  offence  committed  out  of  school  hours,  266 

Manual  of  Instruction  for  Schools,  311. 

Manufacturing  Establishments,  children  employed  in,  58. 

Morals  and  Manners,  145,  313,  318. 

Moral  and  Religious  Instruction,  82, 138, 144, 151, 179,  235,  242,  272,  286,  287,  340. 

Music  in  Schools,  23,  57,  66,  202,  207,  222,  320. 

Municipal  System  successful,  48, 136, 156, 188, 191,  346,  350,  369,  372,  374, 

preference  for,  57,  86, 132, 133, 136, 147, 156, 168,  203,  214,  218. 
Normal  Schools,  47, 119, 158,  184,  210,  240. 

School  of  Observation  connected  with,  210,  222. 
Northborough,  history  of  public  schools  in,  172. 

Object-teaching,  70,  77,  79, 123,  222,  296. 
Oliver,  H.  K.,  General,  report  of,  291. 
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Oral  Instruction,  124,  140,  148,  207,  236,  320,  322,  330. 

Parents,  relation  and  duty  of  to  teachers,  70,  71,  74,  80,  96, 139, 142,  177,  200,  206,  238,  245, 
286,  358. 

duties  of  to  schools.  111,  138, 142, 154, 157, 160, 169, 181, 182,  278,  343,  355,  368,  376. 
Penmanship,  35,  206,  317,  353. 

Physical  Training  and  Gymnastics,  24,  66,  225,  264,  321. 
Physiology,  study  of,  255,  331. 
Primary  Schools,  training  of  teachers  for,  24,  91. 

music  in,  23. 

qualifications  of  teachers  for,  61,  70, 121, 127^  129, 166, 199,  224,  253,  269,  309. 

importance  of,  76,  104, 121, 127, 129, 165, 199,  297. 

punishment  in,  90. 

course  of  study  for,  322. 
Private  Schools  and  Academies,  275. 
Prudential  Committees,  96,  141,  205,  225,  231,  239,  247,  250,  280. 

origin  of,  191. 
Punishment,  128,  371. 

right  to  inflict  it  for  offences  committed  out  of  school  hours,  266. 

Reading,  town  of,  origin  of  schools  in,  134,  324. 
Reading,  37,  77,  97,  315,  359. 
Regulations  for  schools,  80,  189,  262,  370. 
Roxbury,  sketch  of  schools  of,  267. 

Salaries  and  "Wages  of  Teachers,  304,  347,  367. 
School  Committees,  time  of  service,  63, 192. 

origin  of,  191. 

duties  of,  210,  348. 

should  employ  the  teachers,  167,  364. 
School  Books,  change  of,  241. 

should  be  provided  by  the  town,  352. 
School  Examinations,  100,  258. 
School  of  Observation,  210,  222. 
School-Houses,  49,  73,  74,  83,  85,  96,  183,  188,  218,  230,  237,  241,  244,  280,  288,  303,  366, 

367,  369. 
School  Money,  unexpended  balance  of  in  districts,  reverts  to  town,  176. 

apportionment  of,  248,  279. 
School  Studies.    (See  Schools,  Public.) 
Schools,  Public,  use  of  text-books  in,  27,  32,  79, 124, 197,  202,  246. 

object  and  method  of  study  in,  65,  77,  79,  99,  118, 122, 125, 131, 140, 152, 170,  221, 
251,  260,  273,  314. 

appropriations  for,  72,  161,  227,  235,  264,  289,  362. 

regulations  for,  80,  189,  262,  370. 

value  and  influence  of,  84. 

items  for  report  respecting,  101. 

gradation  of,  129,  154,  195,  233,  281,  311,  372,  375. 

rules  for  success  of,  133. 

history  of  in  town  of  Reading,  134 ;    in  Northborough,  172. 

hiring  of  teachers  for,  141, 167. 

compulsory  attendance  upon,  169. 

studies  in,  184,  194,  213,  311,  365. 

withdrawing  children  from,  187, 196,  217,  344. 

health  of  pupils  in,  226,  338. 

obstacles  to  success  of,  244,  335,  373. 

sewing  in,  248. 
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Schools,  Public,  historical  pictures  for,  251. 

organization  of,  306,  312. 

manual  of  instruction  for,  311,  et  seq. 

foreign  population  in,  359. 

terms  of,  362. 
Spelling,  34,  47,  318,  324. 
Study  in  Schools,  33,  65,  197,  260. 
Studies,  course  of,  29,  et  seq. 
Superintendents  of  Schools,  44,  49, 106,  131,  151, 167,  201,  218,  252,  270,  277. 

labors  of,  293. 

« 
Tardiness,  262,  373. 
Teachers,  change  of,  46,  55,  86, 164,  204,  208,  228.  229,  238,  247,  286,  303. 

qualifications  of,  47,  53,  61,  62,  70,  79,  80,  109,  117,  119,  140,  159,  175,  182,  183,  186, 
197,  221,  224,  231,  236,  237,  240,  244,  246,  253,  257,  265,  269,  303,  342. 

compensation  of,  80,  304,  336,  347,  367. 

meetings  of,  87, 150,  209,  236,  265,  295. 

unconscious  influence  of,  109, 128. 

hiring  of,  141. 

■wrong  estimation  concerning,  135. 

powers  and  duties  of,  192.  ' 

selection  of,  224,  231,  247,  364. 

criticism  of,  228,  358. 

training  school  for,  297. 

labor  and  influence  of,  305. 

general  directions  for,  312,  321. 

manual  of  instructions  for,  311,  et  seq. 
Teachers'  Institutes,  147, 193,  223,  288. 
Thoroughness  in  Studies,  143,  170,  273. 
Truancy,  59,  73,  78,  104,  163,  169,  266,  292,  375,  376. 
Truants,  school  for,  60,  94,  219,  306. 

by-laws  concerning,  242,  251,  339. 

Ungraded  School,  305. 
Ventilation,  74,  226,  230. 
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Evening  Schools,  Ivi. 

Reformatory  and  other  State  Schools,  Ivii. 

Tables,  graduated,  1st  series,  showing  the  sum  appropriated  for  each  person  between  5  and 
15,  lix. 
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schools,  Ixxviii. 
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between  5  and  15,  xc. 
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Adams, 

Agavram, 

Alford,  . 

Amherst, 

Andover, 

Ashburnham, 

Attleborough, 

Barre,    . 

Barnstable, 

Becket, 

Belchertown, 

Bellingham, 

Berkley, 

Berlin,  . 

Bernardston, 

Beverly, 

Billerica, 

Blackstone, 

Blandford, 

Bolton, 

Boston, 

Boxford, 

Boylston, 

Bradford, 

Braintree, 

Bridgewater, 

Brighton, 

Brimfield, 

Brookfield,    , 

Brookline, 

Cambridge, 

Canton, 

Carver, 

Charlestown, 

Charlton, 

Chatham, 

Chelmsford, 

Chelsea, 

Cheshire, 

Chester, 

Chicopee, 

Clinton, 

Cohasset, 
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Dartmouth, 285 

Dedhara, 251 

Deerfield, 224 

Dennis, 367 

Dighton, 285 

Dorchester, 253 

Douglas,        .        .        .     •    .        .        .163 

East  Bridgewater,         ....  344 

Eastham, 368 

Easton, 287 

Edgartown, 374 

Essex, 53 

Fairhaven, 288 

Fall  River, 289 

Falmouth, 369 

Fitchburg, 164 

Foxborough, 253 

Framingham, 108 

Freetown, 301 

Gardner, 167 

Gloucester, 53 

Granby, 197 

Great  Barrington,         ....  236 

Greenfield, 226 

Greenwich, 198 

Groton, Ill 

Groveland, 54 

Hadley, 198 

Halifax, 348 

Hamilton, 55 

Hancock, 237 

Hanover, 348 

Hanson, 349 

Haverhill, 56 

Hawley, 228 

Hingham, 350 

Hinsdale, 238 

HoUiston, 113 

Holyoke, 213 

Hudson, 115 

Huntington, 200 

Ipswich, 57 
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Kingston, 


Lakeville, 

Lancaster, 

Lanesborough 

Lawrence, 

Lee, 

Lenox,  . 

Lexington, 

Lincoln, 

Littleton, 

Lowell, 

Lynn,    . 

Lj'nnfield, 

Maiden, 

Manchester, 

Mansfield, 

Marblehead, 

Marlborough, 

Marshfield, 

Marsh  pee, 

Medfield, 

Medford, 

Melrose, 

Mendon, 

Methuen, 

Middleborough, 

Milford, 

Millbury, 

Milton,  . 

Montague, 

Monterey, 

Nahant, 
Nantucket, 
New  Bedford 
New  Braintree 
Newbury 
Newburyport, 
Northampton, 
North  Andover, 
Northborough, 
Northbridge, 
North  Brookfield 
North  Chelsea, 
North  Reading 
Norton, 

Orleans, 

Palmer, 
Paxton, 
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Peabody, 72 

Pembroke, 355 

Pepperell, 133 

Petersham, 176 

Plainfield,     ......  203 

Plymouth, 356 

Quincy, 263 

Randolph, 265 

Reading, 134 

Rehoboth, 336 

Rockport, 73 

Roxbury, 266 

Salem, 75 

Sandwich, 372 

Saugus, 79 

Seekonk, .337 

Scituate, 358 

Sharon, 270 

Shrewsbury, 177 

Somerset, 338 

Southampton, 204 

Southborough, 179 

Southbridge, 180 

South  Scituate, 359 

Spencer, 181 

Springfield, 216 

Sterling, 182 

Stockbridge, 242 

Stoneham 137 

Stoughton 272 

Sturbridge 183 

Stow 138 

Sudbury, 138 

Swampscott, 80 

Swansea, 339 

Taunton, 340 

Tewksbury, 139 

Topsfield, 82 

Townsend, 141 

Tyngsborough, 143 

Wakefield, 143 

Walpole, 273 

Ware, 205 

Wareham, 360 

Warren, 185 

Webster, 187 

Wellfleet, 372 

Wenham, 83 
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West  Boylston, 
"West  Bridgewater, 
Westfield,     . 
Westford,      . 
Westminster, 
West  Newbury, 
Weston, 
Westport, 
West  Roxbury, 
Weymouth,  . 
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Whately, 231 

Williamsburg, 207 

Williamstown 244 

Winchester, 148 

Winchendon, 191 

Windsor, 245 

Woburn, 151 

Worcester, 193 

Wrentham 279 


